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PREFACE, 


In  this  fourth  edition,  I  have  made  many  material  cor- 
reftions  and  additions  -,  and  retrenched  fundry  exception- 
able particulars,  which,  in  compliance  with  common  pre- 
judices, had  been  admitted  in  the  firft  attempt. 

The  firft  part  contains  the  Elements  of  Pharmacy,  or 
what  is  commonly  called  Pharmaceutical  Chemiftry.  The 
general  negleft  of  this  interefting  and  ufeful  ftudy,  as  ap- 
plied to  medicinal  fubjeds,  has  engaged  me  to  greatly  en- 
large this  part,  and  to  labour  it  with  more  care  and  preci- 
fion.  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  concife  and  fyftema- 
tic  view  of  the  general  properties  and  relations  of  vege- 
table, animal,  and  mineral  bodies  ;  the  different  medicinal 
principles  they  contain ;  the  means  of  extra6ling  and  fe- 
parating  their  native  component  parts,  without  making 
any  alteration  in  their  qualities  ;  and  the  different  forms 
and  powers  which  they  adumc,  from  different  natural  or 
artificial  operations,  or  from  the  mixture  and  coaliiion  of 
one  with  another  j  avoiding  every-where  all  hypothetical 
reafonings,  and  delivering  only  the  diredl  refult  of  expe- 
riment and  obfervation.  To  this  hiftory  is  added  a  prac- 
tical account  of  the  inftruments  and  operations  of  the  art, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  v/ill  give  the  reader  a  full  idea  of  them, 
without  the  tedioufnefs  of  minute  details. 

The  next  part  contains  the  Materia  Medica,  or  me- 
dicinal fimples,  which,  forreafons  affigned  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  this  part,  are  all  ranged  ia  alphabetic  order.  Ra- 
tionales of  the  operations  oF  medicines,  which  are  at  beft 
but  conjeftural  and  unlatisfattory,  have  no  place  in  this 
praftical  work  :  but  fome  general  obfervations,  of  the  len^ 
fible  effeclis  of  certain  claffes  of  medicines,  in  Carthcufer's 
manner,  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to  retain,  with 
fome  amendments  from  the  former  editions. 

In  treating  of  the  feveral  fimples  themfelves,  I  have 
given,  where  neceffary,  adefcription  of  thefimple,  with  the 
marks  ot  its  genuincnefs  and  goodnefs  i  and  pointed  out 
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the  diftinguifhing  charaders  of  fuch,  as,  from  a  refem- 
blance  in  external  appearance,  are  liable  to  be  confounded 
with  others  of  different  qualities.  With  regard  to  their 
virtues,  particular  care  has  been  taken  to  rejed  the  fabu- 
lous ones,  which  are  Hill  preierved  in  other  books  of  this 
kind  •,  and  to  give  only  thofe,  which  have  either  been  con- 
firmed by  repeated  experience,  or  may  be  rationally  in- 
ferred from  the  fenfible  qualities  of  the  fubjed,  or  from  its 
agreement  m  fmell,  tafte,  &c.  with  others  of  known  virtue. 
Under  each  fimple  are  mentioned  all  the  preparations  made 
from  it,  and  all  the  compofitions  in  which  it  is  an  ingre- 
dient, in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias.  Many 
of  the  capital  articles  I  have  examined  pharmaceutically, 
and  (hewn  in  what  feparable  part  of  the  mixed  its  virtue 
refides,  by  what  means  the  adive  princi^Je  is  beft  extrad- 
cd  or  preferred,  and  in  what  form  the  fubftance  itfelf  orits 
preparations  are  moft  commodioufly  and  advantageoufly 
exhibited.  At  the  end  of  this  part,  the  diredions  for  the 
colledion  and  prefervation  of  medicinal  fubftances  are  re- 
confidered. 

The  third  and  fourth  parts  contain  the  preparations  and 
compofitions  of  the  new  London  and  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeias, with  a  few  of  the  old  ones,  which  I  am  informed 
are  ftill  kept  in  fome  (hops,  and  occafionally  called  for  ^ 
feveral  of  the  more  celebrated  medicines  which  have  come 
into  efteem  in  France  and  Germany  ^  many  from  our  hof- 
pitals*,  and  fome  elegant  extemporaneous  prefcriptionSy 
fuch  as  are  direded  in  pradice. 

In  the  diftribution  of  thefe  materials,  it  has  been  found 
neceflary  to  depart  from  the  order  hitherto  received.  In 
other  difpenfatories,  and  in  the  former  edition  of  this,  me= 
dicines  are  divided  into  two  general  heads,  officinal  and 
extemporaneous.  This  divifion  is  apparently  faulty ;  for 
many  of  thofe  called  officinal  are  ftri6tly  extemporaneous, 
being  made  only  as  ihey  are  wanted  j  and  many  of  thofe, 
which  are  called  extemporaneous,  are  very  well  fitted  for 
keeping:   if  we  fhould  appropriate  the  term  officinal  to 
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thofe  which  have  the  fanftion  of  public  colleges,  then  this 
abfurdity  would  follow,  that  medicines  of  as  tedious  pre- 
paration as  any  in  the  book,  even  Baume's  extradt  of 
opium,  which  requires  feveral  months  continual  boiling, 
would  be  extemporaneous  preparations. 

To  avoid  this  impropriety,  and  that  of  repeating  the 
fame  forms,  and  frequently  almoft  the  famec  ompofitions, 
in  different  parts  of  the  book,  I  have  ranged  medicines  of 
fimilar  preparation  or  compofition  in  one  clafs,  without  re= 
gard  to  the  ineffential  circumftances  of  their  being  ufed  at 
London  or  at  Edinburgh,  at  Paris  or  at  Berlin,  in  the  {hops 
or  in  the  hofpitals ;  and  have  endeavoured  to  difpofe  them 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  form,  fofar  as  could  be  done  with 
fuch  materials,  one  regular  whole,  a  conneded  fyilem  of 
praftical  pharmacy  :  that  the  medicines  of  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  colleges  may  be  the  more  readily  known  from 
the  others,  their  titles  are  printed  in  a  larger  charafter. 
The  diftindlion  indeed  between  preparations  and  compo- 
fitions,  the  former  of  which  make  the  third  part,  and  the 
latter  the  fourth,  is  not  perhaps  altogether  unexception- 
able, confidering  the  great  multiplicity  and  diverficy  of  the 
fubjefts,  many  of  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  both, 
though  fome  more  of  one,  and  others  of  the  other:  but  this 
does  not  at  all  affedt  the  plan,  or  produce  any  diforder  in 
the  fyftem,  which  continues  the  fame  whether  this  diftinc- 
tion  is  retained  or  dropped. 

The  Edinburgh  medicines  are  taken  from  the  lafl:  edi^ 
tion  of  the  Phormacopceia  Edinhurgenfis,  publiihed  in  the 
year  1756,  a  complete  trandation  of  which  has  not  before 
appeared. 

In  tranflating  the  feveral  prefcriptions,  wherever  the  ori- 
ginals appeared  too  concife  or  obicure,  the  liberty  has  been 
taken  of  expreffing  the  direftions  in  a  more  full  and  clear 
manner,  with  care  not  to  vary  the  fenfe.  The  ingredients 
in  the  feveral  compufitions  are,  for  the  greater  diftinftnefs 
(a  ppint  which  throughout  the  whole  has  been  particularly 
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aimed  at)  ranged  in  different  lines,  as  in  the  originals :  for 
want  of  fome  method  of  this  kind,  there  are  inftances  of  in- 
gredients being  confounded,  and  two  articles  miilaken  for 
one. 

To  the  feveral  medicines  is  fubjoined,  where  it  feemed 
requifite,  an  account  of  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
built ;  together  with  their  virtues,  ufe,  and  dofe  ;  and  the 
cautions  neceffary  to  be  obferved  in  the  exhibition  of  them. 
To  the  more  difficult  or  dangerous  operations  is  added  a 
full  defcription  of  the  method  of  performing  them  with  ad- 
vantage and  fafety  •,  and  to  fuch  medicines  as  are  liable  to 
fophiftication,  the  means  of  diitinguiiliing  the  genuine  from 
the  adulterated.  In  thefe  practical  remarks  on  the  parti- 
cular preparations,  and  on  the  general  claffes  of  them  at 
the  beginning  of  the  refpeftive  chapters  and  feftions,  the 
author  has  laboured  with  diligence :  if  he  has  fucceeded 
in  executing  his  intentions,  the  direftions  are  fuch,  as  may 
enable  every  apothecary  to  prepare,  as  it  is  his  duty  to  do, 
all  his  own  medicines. 

The  tables,  inferted  in  the  former  edition,  were  fo  well 
received,  that  the  other  difpenfatories  have  copied  them 
entire.  One  of  thefe  tables  however,  that  of  fpecific  gra- 
vities, appears,  on  re-examining  it,  to  be  exceptionable  : 
great  part  of  it  was  drawn  from  Dr.  Friend's  experiments, 
in  his  Fr<ele£liones  chymica^  in  which  the  numbers,  by  ibme 
accident,  have  been  fo  faultily  fet  down,  that  no  depen- 
dence can  be  had  upon  them  •,  and  few  other  hydroiiacicai 
experiments  have  been  made  on  medicinal  fubfrances  or 
their  preparations.  I  have  therefore  now  thrown  out  that 
table,  but  preferved  all  that  was  valuable  in  it,  reduced  to 
a  more  ufefui  form,  in  the  table  of  the  weights  of  certain 
meafures  of  different  fluids.  I  have  likewife  added  feveral 
new  ones,  greatly  enlarged  the  others,  fo  as  to  render  them 
of  more  utility  in  pradice,  and  dillributed  them  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  work  to  which  they  belong.  The  fafts 
on  which  they  are  built,  v^here  no  authority  is  mentioned, 
are  in  all  cafes  (except  only  in  the  above-mentioned  table  of 
weights)  from  my  own  experience. 
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The  Author  is  fufficiently  fenfible,  that  there  are  ftill 
many  imperfections  in  this  performance  j  but  hopes  it  will 
appear,  that  he  has  every  where  confulted  the  dignity  of 
the  art,  the  eafe  and  advantage  of  the  operator,  and  the 
health  of  the  patient. 
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NEW  DISPENSATORY, 
PART     L 

Elements  of  Pharmacy. 

CHAPTER    I 

Definition  and  Divijion  of  Pharmacy. 

PHARMACY  is  the  art  of  preparing  and  compounding  na- 
tural  and   artificial  fubftances  for  medicinal  purpofes,   in  a 
manner  fuitable  to  their  refpedlive  properties,  and  the  inten» 
tions  of  cure. 

This  art  has  been  commonly  divided  into  two  branches,  ga- 
lenical and  CHEMICAL  j  but  no  rational  principle  of  diftindtion 
between  them  has  as  yet  been  fixed  on.  If  it  be  a  chemical  pro- 
cefs  to  evaporate  juice  of  plantane  over  a  gentle  fire  till  it  becomes 
thick,  it  is  furely  not  lefs  chemical  to  evaporate  the  juice  of  floes 
in  the  fame  manner ;  and  yet  the  former  only  is  ranked  among 
the  chemical,  and  the  latter  among  the  galenical  preparations. 
Frequently,  alfoj  one  and  the  fame  preparation  is,  in  different 
Pharmacopoeias,  refered  to  the  different  branches  :  thus,  diflilled 
v/aters  and  diflilled  fpirits,  which  make  the  fiifl  of  the  galenical 
articles  in  one  Pharmacopoeia,  make  the  firft  of  the  chemical  in  an- 
other. 

It  is  agreed  on  both  fides,  that  efl'ential  oils,  extrafts,  refins,  vo- 
latile and  fixed  falts,  the  artificial  neutral  falts,  metallic  preparations, 
and  other  like  produdions,  belong  to  the  chemical  pharmacy  ;  and 
pills,  bolufes,  troches,  eleftaries,  draughts,  ointments,  plafters, 
poultices,  &c.  to  the  galenical  -,  as  if  the  dillindion  was  founded, 
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neither  on  the  nature  of  the  operation,  nor  of  the  materials,  nor  of 
the  eftea  produced,  but  merely  on  the  form,  in  which  the  medicine 
is  intended  to  be  taken  or  applied.  Thus,  the  difTolution  of  mercury 
in  aquafortis  is  ranked  among  the  chemical  preparations ;  while  the 
very  fame  procefs,  with  the  additional  circumftance  of  uniting  an 
anftuous  material,  which  renders  it,  if  any  thing,  flill  more  che- 
mical, is  neverthelefs  reckoned  a  galenical  one,  becaufe  the  produd 
is  ufed  as  an  ointment.  It  cannot  furely  be  fuppofed,  that  this  is  a 
juil  divifion  ;  or  that  the  fame  procefs  or  preparation  can  become 
chemical  or  not  chemical,  according  to  the  intention  to  which  they 
are  applied,  or  the  form  in  which  the  produdl  is  ufed. 

If  vitriol  of  iron  (that  is,  iron  united  with  a  certain  acid)  and 
any  volatile  alkaline  fait,  as  that  of  hartfhorn  or  fal  ammoniac,  be 
put  together  into  water,  in  due  proportions  ;  the  pungent  fmell^  of 
the  volatile  fait  will  be  immediately  fuppreffed,  this  fait  uniting 
with  the  acid  of  the  vitriol  into  a  new  compound,  while  the  iron 
is  feparated  and  thrown  out.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  chemical 
efFeft;  and  this  efFed  will  happen,  wherever  thefe  two  ingredients 
meet  together  in  a  moiil  ftate,  whatever  the  form  of  the  mediciiie 
be.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  Galenical  forms  are  by  no 
means  independent  of  chemiftry  ;  and  that  this  fcience  extends  to 
mixtures  of  the  moll  fimple  kind. 

The  London  college  has  very  judicloufly  rejefted  this  divifion ; 
a  divifion,  apparently  derived  from  prejudice  and  fuperficial  know- 
ledge, and  which  has  been  continued  only  in  compliance  with  cuf- 
tom.  Pharmacy,  in  its  full  extent,  is  no  other  than  a  branch  of 
chemiftry  ;  and  the  moft  fimple  pharmaceutical  preparations  are  fo 
far  chemical,  as  they  have  any  dependence  upon  the  properties  or  re- 
lations of  the  materials. 

Pharmacy,  according  to  our  definition,  may  be  divided  into 
THEORETICAL  and  PRACTICAL.  The  former  teaches  the  know- 
ledge of  the  medicinal  fubftances  themfelves,  their  various  properties, 
qualities,  and  relations  to  one  another,  and  their  general  eifefts  on  the 
human  body  :  the  latter,  the  fkilful  performance  of  the  feveral  pro- 
ceffes,  or  operations,  by  which  they  are  adapted  to  particular  ufes. 

What  is  here  called  theory  is  not  to  be  underftood  as  confifting  of 
fpeculative  truths,  or  philofophical  inveftigations,  calculated  for  ex- 
plaining the  phenomena,  or  teaching  the  rationale  of  the  efFefts  pro- 
duced. The  theory  of  pharmacy  is  the  diredt  refult  of  experiment 
and  obfervation,  or  rather  a  general  and  comprehenfive  view  of  expe- 
riments and  fa6ts  themfelves.  It  may  be  termed  scientific  phar- 
macy, in  diftln£lion  from  mere  manual  labour. 

Scientific  pharmacy  includes  all  thofe  fads  which  relate  to — the 
redutlion  of  medicinal  fubftances  into  different  forms,  and  the 
forms   in   which   particular   fubftances   are   moft    commodioufly    or 

advantapeoufly 
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advantageoufly  ufed  ; their  relations   to  one  another  in  regard  to 

mifcibility,  and  the  means  by  which  thofc,  that  of  themfelves  are 
not  mifcible,  may  be  made  to  unite ; the  reparation  of  the  me- 
dicinal from  the  inaftive  matter,  and  of  different  kinds  of  medicinal 
matter  from  one  another  when  combined  together  in  the  fame  fub- 
jeft,  on  the  principle  of  one  being  diiToluble  in  liquors  which  will 
not  difTolve  the  other ;  of  one  being  exhalable   by   heat  while  the 

other  remains  fixed,  ice- the  alterations  which  the  medicinal  parts 

themfelves  undergo,  in  different  circumftances,  and  by  different 
methods  of  treatment; the  produdlion  of  )iew  properties  and  me- 
dicinal powers  from  the  coalition  of  difTimilar  things ; — with  many 
other  particulars  analagous  to  thefe. 

It  is  obvious,  that  a  perfeft  acquaintance  with  pharmacy,  con- 
fidered  in  this  light,  is  effentially  neceffary  to  the  due  exercife  of  the 
art  of  phyfick.  Without  it,  the  prefcriber  mull  often  err,  in  the 
choice  of  materials  for  the  different  forms  of  preparation  or  compo- 
fition,  or  in  adapting  a  manner  of  preparation  to  given  materials; 
and  often  be  deceived  alfo  in  the  medicinal  efFeds,  which  the  known 
powers  of  the  ingredients,  feparately,  gave  room  to  expect. 

It  would  be  inconfiftent  with  the  nature  of  a  Difpenfatory,  to 
wholly  detach  the  fcientific  part  of  Pharmacy  from  that  which  is 
more  dire(ftly  practical  ;  for  the  fcience  gradually  refults  in  the  courfe 
of  the  pradlical  details.  In  this  firil:  part  of  the  work  it  has  been 
thought  expedient  to  premife  a  fummary  view  of  the  general  ele- 
ments of  the  art,  both  praftical  and  fcientific,  that  the  reader  may  be 
the  better  prepared  for  the  particular  fuhjefts  and  proceffes  which 
follow  in  the  fecond  and  third  parts. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


A  general  view  of  the  properties  and  relations  of 
medicinal  fubfiances. 


S  E  C  T.    I. 

Vegetables. 

VEGETABLES  are  organized  bodies,  containing,  in  certain 
veflels,  different  kinds  of  fubftances,  in  which  their  medicinal 
virtues  confift,  and  which  are  found  to  differ  greatly,  not  only 
in  their  quantity,  but  likewife  in  their  quality,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  plant,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  foil  in  which  it  is 
produced. 

Thus  fome  herbs  in  their  infancy  abound  mod  with  odoriferous 
matter ;  of  which  others  yield  little  or  none  till  they  have  attained 
to  a  more  advanced  age.  Many  fruits,  in  their  immature  ftatej, 
contain  an  auftere  acid  juice,  which  by  maturation  is  changed  into 
a  fweet :  others,  as  the  orange,  are  firft  warm  and  aromatic,  and 
afterwards,  by  degrees,  become  filled  with  a  ftrong  acid.  The 
common  grain,  and  fundry  other  feeds,  when  beginning  to  vege- 
tate, are  in  tafte  remarkably  fweet ;  yet  the  kernels  of  certain 
fruits  prove,  at  the  fame  period,  extremely  acid.  The  roots  of 
fome  of  our  indigenous  plants,  whofe  juice  is,  during  the  fummer, 
thin  and  watery,  if  wounded  early  in  the  fpring,  yield  rich  balfamic 
juices,  which,  expofed  to  a  gentle  warmth,  foon  concrete  into  folid 
gummy-refins,  fuperior  to  many  of  thofe  brought  from  abroad, 
in  open  expofures,  dry  foils,  and  fair  warm  feafons,  aromatic  plants 
prove  ftronger  and  more  fragrant,  and  fetid  ones  weaker  in  fmell, 
than  in  the  oppofite  circumftances.  To  thefe  particulars,  therefore, 
due  regard  ought  to  be  had  in  the  colleding  of  plants  for  medicinal 
ufes. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  alfo,  that  the  different  parts  of  one 
plant  are  often  very  different  in  quality  from  one  another.  Thus 
the  bitter  herb  wormwood  rifes  from  an  aromatic  root ;  and  the 
narcotic  poppy- head  includes  feeds  which  have  no  narcotic  power. 
Thefe  differences,  though  very  obvious  in  the  common  culinary 
plants,  do  not  feem  to  have  been  fufficiently  obferved,  or  attended  to 
in  the  medicinal  ones. 

The  medicinal  juices  of  vegetables,  and  the  aftive  parts  with 
which  they  are  impregnated,  may,  generally,  be  extrafted  and  fepa- 
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rated,  by  fimple  operations,  without  any  alteration  being  made  i^ 
their  native  qualities.  They  may,  likewife,  be  varioufly  altered  and 
transformed,  by  operations  not  lefs  fimple.  By  fermentation  and  the 
power  of  fire  vegetables,  and  all  the  fubftances  that  exift  in  them, 
(the  pure  watery  part  excepted)  totally  change  their  nature,  and  are 
converted  or  refolved  into  products  of  another  order.  It  will  be  pro- 
per to  take  a  view  of  thefe  produdlions  firft  ;  fome  of  them  being  fub- 
fervient  to  the  feparation  of  the  native  principles,  and  to  the  better 
underftanding  of  their  properties. 

I.  ProduBions  from  njegetahles  by  fermentation. 

The  fweet  and  afcefcent  juices  of  fruits,  infufions  of  malted 
grain,  and  almoft  all  vegetable  juices  or  infufions  that  are  either 
fimply  fweet  or  of  a  fweetnefs  mixed  with  acidity,  on  being  kept 
in  a  place  of  temperate  warmth,  in  a  veflel  not  clofely  ftopt,  fer- 
ment, grow  turbid,  throw  off  a  large  quantity  of  grofs  matter,  and 
are  converted  by  degrees  into  a  vinous  liquor;  from  which  may 
be  feparated,  by  procefles  hereafter  defcribed,  a  pure  inflammable 

SPIRIT. 

It  is  needlefs  to  obferve  how  different  thefe  produdlions  are,  in 
their  medicinal  as  well  as  their  more  obvious  properties,  from  the 
liquors  that  afforded  them.  The  native  juices  of  fruit  attenuate 
the  animal  fluids,  and  relax  the  folids,  fo  as  to  prove  in  fome 
cafes  ufeful  aperient  medicines,  and  to  occafion,  when  imprudently 
taken,  dangerous  fluxes  ;  whereas  the  vinous  and  fpirituous  li- 
quors, produced  from  them  by  fermentation,  have  the  oppofite 
efFefts,  conftringing  the  folids,  and  thickening  or  coagulating  the 
fluids. 

In  vinous  liquors  there  are  great  diverfities,  independently  of  their 
being  more  or  lefs  watery  ;  for  fome  of  the  native  qualities  of  ve- 
getable juices  and  infufions,  as  colour,  flavour,  vifcidity,  &c.  often 
remain  in  the  wine,  not  being  totally  fubduable  by  that  degree  offer* 
mentation  by  which  the  liquor  is  rendered  vinous :  but  of  thefe  diver- 
fities the  fpirit  is  never  found  to  partake :  this,  feparated  from  the 
wine  and  properly  purified,  is  always  one  and  the  fame  thing,  what- 
ever kind  of  vegetable  liquor  it  was  produced  from. 

Befides  the  grofs  matter  thrown  off  during  the  fermentation,  there 
feparates  from  fundry  wines,  after  the  fermentation  is  completed,  an- 
other kind  of  fubllance.  The  fides  and  bottom  of  the  cafk  become 
gradually  incrufliated  with  a  faline  concrete,  called  tartar,  of  an 
acid  tafte,  and  of  a  reddifh  or  white  colour,  according  to  that  of  the 
wine.  The  colour  is  adventitious  to  the  fait ;  for  the  tartar  may  be 
purified  from  it  by  folution  in  water ;  when  thus  purified,  the  tartar 
of  all  wines  is  found  to  be  the  fame. 

?  3  There 
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There  is  feparated  alfo,  in  fermentation,  a  fubftance  of  a  much 
more  adive  nature  than  any  of  the  preceding.  When  the  fermen- 
tation is  at  its  height,  a  fubtile,  pungent,  elafiic,  incoercible  va- 
pour is  diftharged  ;  which,  when  copioufly  accumulated  in  clofe 
rooms  extingui(hes  fire,  and  intlantaneoufly  fufrocates  animals, 
without  producing  any  apparent  difeafe,  or  any  injury  that  can  be 
perceived  upon  diffedlion.  Boerhaave  fays,  he  does  not  remember 
that  fo  immediate,  mortal,  and  fubt!e  a  poifon  has  been  hitherto 
difcovered  :  that  if  a  large  vefTel,  full  of  ths  juice  of  grapes  in 
high  fermentation,  (hould  difcharge  it's  accumulated  vapour  through 
a  imall  orifice,  and  a  ftrong  healthy  man  fhould  draw  in  the  vapour 
at  his  noftrils,  he  would  inftantly  fall  down  dead  ;  or,  if  he  re- 
received  but  little  thereof,  become  apopledlic  ;  or,  if  Hill  lefs, 
w.ouid  remain  an  ideot  during  life,  or  become  paralytic  :  and  that 
thele  accidents  befall  thofe,  who  imprudently  remain  long  in  clofe 
vaults  where  large  quantities  are  fermenting.  It  may  be  obferved, 
that  this  vapour,  when  not  collefted  in  fucn  quantity  as  to  extinguifh 
a  fmall  flame,  as  that  of  a  candle,  is  generally  not  dangerous,  or  at 
leaft  not  mortal,  to  animals. 

There  are  feveral  fubftances,  of  themfelves  not  fufceptible  of 
fermentation,  which,  neverthelefs,  may  be  brought  into  it  by  the 
admixture  of  thofe  that  are;  as,  by  adding  to  them,  along  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  water,  a  portion  of  the  yeall  or  head  thrown  up 
to  the  furface  of  fermenting  liquors.  This  expedient  is  fometimes 
had  recourfe  to,  for  unlocking  the  texture  of  certain  compad  vege- 
table mattert",  in  order  to  enable  them  to  give  out  more  readily  fome 
of  their  medicinal  principles.  In  thele  cafes,  the  fermentation  mull 
be  continued  but  for  a  little  time ;  lelc  the  refolution  of  the  fubjeft 
Ihould  proceed  beyond  the  intended  limits,  and  the  principles,  ex- 
pected from  it,  be  converted  into  other  produds. 

The  fermentable  juices  of  fruits,  boiled  till  they  become  thick,  are 
found  to  be  indifpofed  to  ferment,  and  this  not  only  in  their  thick 
ftate,  but  when  diluted  again  with  water  ;  though  there  appears  to 
be  fcarcely  any  other  alteration  produced  in  them  by  the  boiling. 
Hence  liquids,  prone  to  fermentation,  may  thus  be  preierved.  How 
far  this  diminution  of  their  fermentability  may  affeft  their  medical 
virtues,  is  not  as  yet  clear. 

The  degree  or  the  fpecics  of  fermentation,  by  which  vines  and 
inflammable  Ipirits  are  produced,  is  called  -jinous  fermentation.  If 
the  procefs  is  further  protradled,  more  grofs  matter  is  thrown  off, 
and  new  changes  fucceed,  but  in  a  flower  and  Lfs  tumultuary  man- 
ner than  before.  The  heating  inebriating  wine  becomes  by  degrees 
a  cool  acid  vinegar,  which  feems  to  counterad  the  effeds  of  the 
other  :  the  more  the  wine  aboun^^cd  with  inflammable  fpirit,  the  more 
does  the  vinegar  abound  with  uninflammable  acid. 

There 
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There  are,  however,  certain  qualities  of  vegetables,  which  are  not 
completely  fubdued  even  by  this  fecond  ftage  of  fermentation  ;  fome 
vinegars  being  apparently  more  coloured,  and  containing  more  of  an 
oily  and  vifcid  matter  than  others.  By  adding  to  the  fermentable 
liquor  fubjedls  of  other  kinds,  the  qualities  both  of  wines  and  vine- 
gars may  be  ftill  further  diverfified,  fo  as  to  adapt  them  to  particular 
medicinal  ufes. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  though  the  acetous  fermentation  will  always 
fucceed  the  vinous,  unlefs  induftrioufly  prevented,  yet  it  is  not  al- 
ways preceded  thereby  ;  for  many,  perhaps  all,  fermentable  liquors 
may  be  made  to  pafs  to  the  acetous  ftate,  without  any  intermediate 
period  of  true  vinofity. 

If  the  procefs  is  iliil  further  continued,  further  changes  take 
place.  The  matter  putrefies  :  and  at  length,  what  little  liquor 
remains  unevaporated,  is  found  to  be  mere  water,  and  the  fdflid 
fubftance  at  the  bottom  appears  to  be  the  fame  with  common  mould. 

This  is  reckoned  by  the  chemifts  one  of  the  ftages  of  fermenta- 
tion, and  difiinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  ptttrefnSii've  ftage  :  it  is 
far  more  general  in  its  objedt  than  the  other  two  ;  every  vegetable 
matter  being  fufceptible  of  putrefaction,  but  fome  particular  kinds 
only  being  adapted  to  vinous  or  acetous  fermentation. 

Putrefadlion  difcovers  one  difference  in  vegetables,  which,  though 
not  taken  notice  of,  fo  far  as  1  know,  by  any  writer,  feems  worthy 
of  being  remarked.  The  generality  of  vegetables  rot  and  turn  to 
mould,  without  yielding  any  very  ofFenfive  fmell  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  refolution  :  but  there  are  which  emit,  through- 
out the  whole  procefs,  a  ftrong  fetor,  very  nearly  of  the  fame  kind 
with  that  which  accompanies  the  putrefadUon  of  animal  fubilances. 

2.   ProduSlions  from  'vegetables  by  fire. 

Fire,  the  other  grand  agent  in  the  refolution  of  bodies,  produces 
in  vegetables  decompofitions  of  a  different  kind.  Its  general  effetls 
are  the  following  : 

Vegetable  fubilances,  burned  in  the  open  air,  are  reduced 
partly  into  ashes,  and  partly  into  flame  and  smoke;  which 
laft,  condenfed  in  long  canals  or  otherwife,  forms  a  naufeous 
bitter  black  soot.  In  the  burning  of  mod  vegetables,  an  acid  va- 
pour accompanies  the  fmoke  ;  but  the  foot  is  never  found  to  partake 
of  it. 

Vegetables  urged  with  a  red  heat  in  clofe  veffels  (the  veffel  con- 
taining the  fubjeft  being  made  to  communicate  with  another  placed 
beyond  the  adion  of  the  fire  for  receiving  the  matters  forced  out 

by 
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by  the  heat)  give  over  a  watery  liquor  called  phlegm;  an  acid 
LIQUOR  called  fpirit ;  an  elaftic  incoercible  vapour,  which  appears 
tolfc  AIR,  and  to  which  an  exit  muft  be  occafionally  allowed,  left 
h  burft  the  velTels  or  blow  off  the  receiver;  a  thin  oil,  and  at 
length  a  very  dark  thick  coloured  til,  both  which  are  of  an  acrimo- 
nious tafte,  and  a  burnt  fetid  fmell,  whence  they  are  called  empy- 
reumatic  oils  There  remains  behind  a  black  coal,  not  diflbluble 
in  any  kind  of  liquors,  not  fufceptible  of  putrefadion,  not  alterable 
by  the  moft  vehement  degree  of  lire  fo  long  as  the  air  is  excluded, 
but  which,  on  admitting  air  to  it,  burns  without  flaming,  and 
with  little  or  no  fmoke,  and  leaves  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  white 

alhes.  ,    .,   ,  . 

The  white  alhes  of  vegetables,  infufed  or  boiled  in  water,  impart 
to  it  a  pungent  faline  fubfiance,  called  fixed  alkaline  salt, 
which  may  be  feparated  in  afolid  form  by  evaporating  the  water.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  aflies,  which  is  by  far  the  largeft  in  quantity, 
is  a  pure  eartn,  differing  from  that  which  is  the  refult  of  putrefac- 
tion, in  being  readily  diflbluble  by  every  acid  liquor,  while  the  other 
is  not  afted  upon  by  any  acid. 

Such  is  the  general  analyfis  of  vegetables  by  fire.  But  there  are 
fome  vegetables,  which,  as  they  feem  to  Ihew,  during  putrefaftion, 
fome  analogy  in  their  matter  with  that  which  conllitutes  animal  bo-  - 
dies,  difcover  alfo  a  like  analogy  in  the  prefent  refolution,  yielding 
little  or  no  acid,  and,  inikad  of  a  fixed  alkaline  fait  which  remains 
in  the  alhes,  affording  a  volatile  alkaline  salt,  which  arifes 
along  with  the  aqueous  and  oily  principles. 

Alkaline  falls,  and  acid  or  four  fubftances,  are  looked  upon  as 
being  oppofite  in  their  nature  to  one  another.  Moft  of  the  bodies, 
which  are  diffoluble  in  alkaline  liquors,  are  precipitated  or  thrown 
out  from  the  folution  on  the  addition  of  an  acid  ;  and  moft  of  thofe, 
which  are  diffoluble  in  acids,  are  in  like  manner  precipitated  by  al- 
kalies. !f  an  acid  and  an  alkali  be  dire£lly  mixed  together,  there 
generally  enfues  an  efferveffence  or  tumultuary  difcharge  of  air-bub- 
bles ;  though  alkalies,  both  fixed  and  volatile,  may  be  fo  prepared 
as  to  make  no  effervefcence  with  acids ;  and  in  this  cafe  they  are  far 
more  pungent  than  in  their  common  ftate. 

In  all  cafes,  the  alkali  and  acid,  uniting  together,  compofe  a  new 
body,  called  a  neutral  salt,  which  has  neither  the  fournefs  of  the 
one  ingredient,  nor  the  peculiar  pungency  of  the  other,  and  which 
will  not  diffolve  thofe  fubftances  which  either  the  acid  or  the  alkali 
feparately  would  diffolve. 

To  thefe  charafters  it  may  be  added,  that  alkaline  falts  change  the 
colour  of  blue  flowers  or  Lheir  infufions,  as  of  violets  to  a  green,  and 
acids  to  a  red,  while  the  neutral  compound,  formed  by  the  coalition 
of  the  two,  makes  no  alteration  in,  the  colour. 

It 
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It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  to  change  blue  flowers  to  a 
green,  is  not  univerfally  a  mark  of  alkalies,  for  fome  folutions  of 
earthy  bodies  in  acids  have  the  fame  efFeft :  thefe  laft  may  be  dif- 
tinguiflied  from  alkalies,  by  adding  lo  them  a  known  alkali,  which 
will  immediately  precipitate  the  earth,  and  form  a  neutral  compound 
>vith  the  acid. 

FixT  alkaline  falts,  perfedlly  purified,  appear  to  be  one  and  the 
fame,  whatever  kind  of  vegetable  they  were  produced  from  ;  thofe  of 
fome  marine  plants  excepted,  of  which  hereafter.  In  volatile  alka- 
liei,  and  in  the  pure  earthy  part  of  the  alhes,  there  appears  to  be,  re- 
(pedtively,  the  like  identity. 

Empyreumatic  oils  diifer  fomewhat  in  the  degree  of  acrimony  and 
fetidnefs,  and  the  acid  fpirits  differ  in  degree  of  ftrength,  or  in  the 
quantity  of  water  they  are  diluted  with  ;  how  far  t  ey  may  differ  in 
any  other  refpefts,  is  little  known,  thefe  preparations  having  been 
rarely  ufed  or  examined. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  alkaline  falts,  both  of  the  fixt  and  of 
the  volatile  kind,  are  entirely  creatures  of  the  fire,  being  never  found 
to  exift  naturally  in  any  vegetable :  the  oil,  doubrlefs,  pras-exiiied 
in  the  fubjeS,  but  owes  its  acrimony  and  fetidnefs  to  the  fire  ;  for 
the  moft  mild  and  infipid  oils  receive  the  fame  qualities  on  being 
urged  with  the  fame  degree  of  heat :  the  acid,  which  is  likewife  na- 
turally contained  in  vegetable  fubjedls,  proves  always  tainted,  in  the 
prefent  procefs,  with  the  ill  fmell  and  tafte  of  the  oil  that  accom- 
panies it;  but  whether  the  acid  itfclf  fuffers  any  change  io  its  nature, 
is  unknown. 

When  chemlftry  began  firll  to  be  formed  into  a  rational  fcience,  and 
to  examine  the  compotent  parts  and  internal  conftitution  of  bodies, 
it  was  imagined,  that  this  refolution  of  vegetables  by  fire,  difcover- 
ing  to  us  all  their  aftive  principles,  undo  ged  and  unmixed  with  one 
another,  would  afford  the  fureft  means  of  juaging  of  their  medicinal 
powers.  But  on  profecuting  thefe  experiments,  it  was  foon  found 
that  they  were  infufficient  for  that  end  :  that  the  analyfes  of  poifonous 
and  efculent  plants  agreed  often  as  nearly  with  one  another  as  two 
analyfes  of  one  plant :  that  by  the  aftion  of  a  burning  heat,  the  prin- 
ciples of  vegetables  are  not  barely  feparatfd,  but  altered,  tranfpofed, 
and  combined  into  new  forms ;  infomuth,  that  it  was  impoffible  to 
know,  what  form  they  exiHed  in,  and  what  qualities  they  were  en- 
dowed with,  before  thefe  changes  and  tranfpofitions  happened.  If, 
for  example,  thirty-two  ounces  of  a  certain  vegetable  fubflance  are 
found  to  yield  ten  ounces  and  a  half  or  acid  liquor,  above  one  ounce 
and  five  drams  of  oil,  and  three  drams  and  a  half  of  fixt  alkaline  fait  | 
what  idea  can  this  analyfis  give  of  the  medicinal  qualities  of  gum 
Arabic  P 
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3 .  Siibjlances  naturally  contained  in  'vegetables,  and  feparable  by  art  'with- 
out alteration  of  their  native  qualities. 

I.  Grofs  oils. 

Gross  oils  abound  chiefly  in  the  kernels  of  fruits  and  in  certain 
feeds;  from  wliich  they  are  commonly  extradled  by  expreflion,  and 
hence  are  diftinguiflied  by  thr  name  of  expreffed  oils.  They  are  con- 
tained alfo  in  all  the  parts  of  all  vegetables  that  have  been  examined, 
and  may  be  forced  out  by  vehemence  of  fire  ;  but  here  their  qualities 
are  o-reatly  altered  in  the  procefs  of  which  they  are  extracted  or  dif- 
cc.\,red,  as  we  have  feen  under  the  foregoing  head. 

Thtfe  oils,  in  their  common  ilate,  are  not  difToluble  either  in  vi- 
nous fpirits  or  in  water,  though,  by  means  of  certain  intermedia,  they 
may  be  united  both  with  one  and  the  other.  Thus  a  fkilful  inter- 
pofition  of  fugar  renders  them  mifclble  with  -vaterinto  what  are  called 
lohochs  and  oily  draughts :  by  the  intervention  of  gum  or  mucilage 
they  unite  with  water  into  a  milky  fluid  :  by  alkaline  falts  they  are 
changed  into  a  fcap,  which  is  mifcible  both  with  watery  and  fpirituous 
liquors,  and  is  perfedlly  diflblved  by  the  latter  into  an  uniform  tranf- 
parent  fluid.  The  addition  of  any  acid  to  the  foapy  folution  abforbs 
the  alkaline  fait;  and  the  oil,  which  of  courfe  feparates,  is  found  to 
have  undergone  this  remarkable  change,  that  it  now  difl^olves,  with- 
out any  intermedium,  in  pure  fpirit  of  wine. 

Exprelfed  oils,  expofed  to  the  cold,  lofe  greatly  of  their  fluidity  : 
feme  of  them,  in  a  fm all  degree  of  cold,  congeal  into  a  confiftenc 
mafs.  Kept  for  fome  time  in  a  warm  sir,  they  become  thin  and 
highly  rancid:  their  foft,  lubricating,  and  relaxing  quality  is  changed 
into  a  fharp  acrimonious  one :  and  in  this  Ilate,  inllead  of  allaying, 
they  occaiion  irritation  ;  inllead  of  obtunding  corro.lve  humours,  they 
corrode  and  inflame.  Thefe  oils  are  liable  to  the  fame  noxioui 
alteration,  while  contained  in  the  original  fubjeft :  hence  the  ran- 
cidity which  the  oily  feeds  and  kernels,  as  almonds  and  thofe  called 
the  cold  feeds,  are  fo  liable  to  contraft  in  keeping.  Neverthelefs 
on  triturating  thefe  feeds  or  kernels  with  water,  the  oil,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  other  matter  of  the  fubjeft,  unites  with  the  water  into 
an  emulfion  or  milky  liquor,  which,  inftead  of  growing  rancid-  turns 
four  on  (landing. 

In  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  even  in  a  degree  of  heat  as  much 
exceeding  this  as  the  heat  of  boiling  water  does  that  of  the  human 
body,  thefe  oils  fuffer  little  diflipation  of  their  parts.  In  a  greater 
heat,  they  emit  a  pungent  vapour,  feemingly  of  the  acid  kind  ;  and 
when  fufFered  to  grow  cold  again,  they  are  found  to  have  acquired 
a  greater  degree  of  confiftence  than  they  had  before,  together  with 
an  acrid  tafte.     In  a  heat  approaching  to  ignition,  in  clofe  veflTels, 
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greaccll  part  of  the  oil   arifes  in   an  empyreumatic  ftate,  a  black  coal 
remaining  behind. 

2.  Grofs  febaceous  matter. 

From  the  kernels  of  fome  fruits,  as  that  of  the  chocolate  nutj 
we  obtain,  inllcad  of  a  fluid  oil,  a  fubftance  of  a  butyraceous  con- 
fillence  ;  and  from  others,  as  the  nutmeg,  a  folid  matter  as  firm  as 
tallow.  Thefc  concretes  are  moll  commodioufly  extracted  by  boiling 
the  fubjcft  in  water  ;  the  febaceous  matter,  liquefied  by  the  heat, 
feparates  and  ariies  to  the  lurface,  and  relumes  its  proper  confiltence 
as  the  liquor  cools. 

The  fubllances  of  this  clafs  have  the  fame  general  properties  with 
^-xpreffed  oils,  but  are  lefs  difpofed  to  become  rancid  in  keeping  i.aan 
molt  of  the  common  fluid  oils.  It  is  fuppofed  by  the  chemilts,  that 
their  thick  confidence  is  owing  to  a  larger  admixture  of  an  acid 
principle  :  for,  in  their  refolution  by  fire,  they  yield  a  vapour  more 
fenfibiy  acid  than  the  fluid  oils  ;  and  fluid  oils,  by  the  admixture  of 
concentrated  acids,  are  reduced  to  a  thick  or  folid  mafs. 

3,  Eficntial  oils. 

Essential  oils  are  obtained  only  from  thofc  vegetables,  or  parts 
of  vegetables,  that  are  confiderably  odorous.  They  are  the  direct 
principle,  in  which  the  odour,  and  oftentimes  the  warmth,  pungi^ncy, 
and  other  a£tive  powers  of  the  fubjed,  refide  ;  whence  their  name  of 
efl'ences  or  eflential  oils. 

Eflential  oils  unite  with  rectified  fpirit  of  vvine,  and  compofe  with 
it  one  homogene  tranfparent  fluid  ;  though  fome  of  them  require  for 
this  purpofe  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  fpirit  than  others.  Wa- 
ter alfo,  though  it  does  not  diffolve  their  whole  fubllance,  may  be 
made  to  imbibe  fome  portion  of  their  more  fubtile  matter,  fo  as  to 
become  confiderably  impregnated  with  their  flavour:  by  the  admix- 
ture of  fugar,  gum,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  or  alkaline  falts,  they  are 
made  totally  diffoluble  in  water.  Digeftsd  with  volatile  alkalies,  they 
undergo  various  changes  of  colour,  and  fome  of  the  lefs  odorous  ac- 
quire confiderable  degrees  of  fragrance  ;  vvhiui  fixt  alkalies  univer- 
fally  impair  their  odour. 

\n  the  heat  of  boiling-  water,  thefe  oils  totally  exhale;  and  on  this 
principle  they  are  commonly  extracted  from  fubjeCls  that  contain 
them  :  for  no  other  fluid,  that  naturally  e.\ilh  in  vegetables,  is  ex 
halable  by  that  degree  of  heat,  except  the  aqueous  moiiiure,  from 
which  greatelt  part  of  the  oil  is  eafiiy  feparated.  Some  of  thefe  oils 
ariie  with  a  much  lefs  heat,  a  heat  litile  greater  than  that  in  which 
water  begins  vifibly  to  evaporate.  In  their  refolution  by  a  burjiiag 
heat,  they  dift'er  little  from  expreifeu  oils. 

Eflential  oils,  expofed  for  iome  time  to  a  warm  air,  fuii\  r  :u\ 
alteration  very   diiFerent   from    that   which   the   exprefled    undcrTO. 
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Inftead  of  growing  thin,  rancid,  and  acrimonious,  they  gradually 
become  thick,  and  at  length  harden  into  a  folid  brittle  concrete  ;  with 
a  remarkable  diminution  of  their  volatility,  fragrancy,  pungency,  and 
warm  Emulating  quality.  In  this  ftate  they  are  found  to  confift  of 
two  kinds  of  matter  ;  a  fluid  oil,  volatile  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water, 
and  nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with  the  original  oil ;  and  of  a  grofler 
fubftance  which  remains  behind,  not  exhalable  without  a  burning 
heat,  or  fuch  a  one  as  changes  its  nature,  and  refolves  it  into  an  acid» 
an  empyreumatic  oil,  and  a  black  coal. 

The  admixture  of  a  concentrated  acid  inftantly  produces,  in  ef- 
fential  oils,  a  change  nearly  fimilar  to  that  which  time  effedls.  In 
making  thefe  kinds  of  commixtures,  the  operator  ought  to  be  on  his 
guard  :  for  when  a  ftrong  acid,  particularly  that  of  nitre  (of  which 
hereafter)  is  poured  haftily  into  an  effential  oil,  a  great  heat  and  ebul- 
lition enfue,  and  often  an  explofion  happens,  or  the  mixture  burfls 
into  flame.  The  union  of  exprefled  oils  with  acids  is  accompanied 
with  much  lefs  conflifl. 

4.  Concrete  efl"ential  oil. 

Some  vegetables,  as  rofes  and  elecampane  roots,  inftead  of  a 
fluid  eflential  oil,  yield  a  fubftance  pofliefling  the  fame  general  pro- 
perties, but  of  a  thick  or  febaceous  confidence.  This  fubftance  ap- 
pears to  be  of  as  great  volatility,  and  fubtility  of  parts,  as  the  fluid 
oils :  it  equally  exhales  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  concretes 
upon  the  furface  of  the  collefted  vapour.  The  total  exhalation  of 
this  matter,  and  its  concreting  again  into  its  original  confiftent  ftate, 
without  any  feparation  of  it  into  a  fluid  and  a  folid  part,  diftinguilhes 
it  from  eflTential  oils  that  have  been  thickened  or  indurated  by  age  or 
by  acids. 

5.  Camphor. 

Camphor  is  a  folid  concrete,  obtained  chiefly  from  the  woody 
parts  of  certain  Indian  trees.  It  is  volatile  like  efl'ential  oils,  and 
foluble  both  in  oils  and  inflammable  fpirits :  it  unites  freely  with 
water  by  the  intervention  of  gum,  but  very  fparingly  and  imperfeftly 
by  the  other  intermedia  that  renders  oils  mifcible  with  watery  liquors. 
It  differs  from  the  febaceous  as  well  as  fluid  efliential  oils,  in  fuffering 
no  fenfible  alteration  from  long  keeping  ;  in  being  totally  exhalable, 
not  only  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  but  in  a  warm  air,  without  any 
change  or  feparation  of  its  parts,  the  laft  particle  that  remains  unex- 
haled  appearing  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  original  camphor  : 
in  its  receiving  no  empyreumatic  impreffion,  and  fuffering  no  re- 
folution,  from  any  degree  of  lire  to  which  it  can  be  expofed  in  clofe 
vefTels,  though  readily  combuftible  in  the  open  air ;  it  being  diffolved 
fcy  concentrated  acids  into  a  liquid  form  ;  and  in  feveral  other  pro- 
perties which  it  is  needlels  to  ipecify  in  this  place. 

■.-■.••.  ^^  ^G^n 
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6.  Refin. 

EfTential  oils,  indurated  by  age  or  acids,  are  called  refins.  When 
the  indurated  mafs  has  been  expofed  to  the  heat  of  boiling  water, 
till  its  more  fubtile  part,  or  the  pure  elFential  oil  that  remained  in  it, 
has  exhaled  ;  the  grofs  matter,  left  behind,  is  likewife  called  refin. 
We  find,  in  many  vegetables,  refins  analogous  both  to  one  and  the 
other  of  thefe  concretes ;  fome  containing  a  fubtile  oil,  feparable  by  a 
heat  of  boiling  water ;  others  containing  nothing  that  is  capable  of 
exhaling  in  that  heat. 

Refins  in  general  diflblve  in  redlified  fpirit  of  wine,  though  fome 
of  them  much  more  difficultly  than  others :  it  is  chiefly  by  means  of 
this  diflblvent,  that  they  are  extrafted  from  the  fubjefts  in  which 
they  are  contained.  They  diflx)lve  alfo  in  oils  both  exprefled  and  ef- 
fential;  and  may  be  united  with  watery  liquors  by  means  of  the  fame 
intermedia  which  render  the  fluid  oils  mifcibl*  with  water.  In  a  heat 
lefs  than  that  of  boiling  water,  they  melt  into  an  oily  fluid,  and  ia 
this  ftate  they  may  be  incorporated  one  with  another.  In  their  re- 
folution  by  fire,  in  clofe  veiTels,  they  yield  a  manifeft  acid,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  empyreumatic  oil. 

7.  Gum. 

Gum  differs  from  the  foregoing  fubftances,  in  being  unlnflam» 
mable  :  for  though  it  may  be  burnt  to  a  coal,  and  thence  to  afhes,  it 
never  yields  any  flame.  It  differs  remarkably  alfo  in  the  proportion 
of  the  principles  into  which  it  is  refolved  by  fire;  the  quantity  of  em- 
pyreumatic  oil  being  far  lefs,  and  that  of  acid  far  greater.  In  the  heat 
of  boiling  water,  it  fuffers  no  diflipation  :  nor  does  it  liquefy  like 
refins ;  but  continues  unchanged,  till  the  heat  is  fo  far  increafed  as  to 
fcorch  or  turn  it  to  a  coal. 

By  a  little  quantity  of  water,  it  is  foftened  into  a  vifcous  adhefive 
mafs,  called  mucilage  :  by  a  larger  quantity  it  is  diflblved  into  a  fluid, 
which  proves  more  or  lefs  glutinous,  according  to  the  proportion  of 
gum.  It  does  not  diflTolve  in  vinous  fpirits,  or  in  any  kind  of  oil: 
neverthelefs,  when  foftened  with  water  into  a  mucilage,  it  is  eafily 
mifcible  both  with  the  fluid  oils  and  with  refins,  which,  by  this 
means,  become  foluble  in  watery  liquors  along  with  the  gum,  and  are 
thus  excellently  fitted  out  for  medicinal  purpofes. 

This  elegant  method  of  uniting  oils  with  aqueous  liquors,  which 
has  been  kept  a  fecret  in  few  hands,  appears  to  have  been  known  to 
Dr,  Grew.  "  I  took  (fays  he)  oil  of  anifeeds,  and  pouring  it  upon 
*'  another  body,  I  fo  ordered  it,  that  it  was  thereby  turned  into  a  per- 
**  feft  milk-white  balfam  or  butter  j  by  which  means  the  oil  became 
*'  mingleable  with  any  vinous  or  watery  liquor ;  eafily  and  inltan- 
**  taneoufly  diflxdving  therein,  in  the  form  of  a  milk.     And  note, 
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«'  this  is  done  without  the  leaft  alteration  of  the  Imell,  tafte,  nature  or 
"  operation  of  the  faiJ  oil.  By  fomewhat  the  like  means  any  other 
"  ftillatitious  oil  may  be  transformed  into  a  milk-white  butter,  and 
"  in  like  manner  be  mingled  with  water  or  any  other  liquor  ;  which  is 
«'  of  various  ufe  in  medicine,  and  what  I  find  oftentimes  very  conve- 
*♦  nient  and  advantageous  to  be  done."  (Gre'uj  of  mixture,  chap.  v. 
inll  i.  §  7-)  This  enquiry  has  lately  been  further  profecuted,  in  the 
fii-rt  volume  of  the  Medical  Obfervations  publifhed  by  a  fociety  of 
phyficians  in  London  ;  where  a  variety  of  experiments  is  related,  of 
rendering  oils  both  eflential  and  expreficd,  and  different  unftuous  and 
refinous  bodies,  foluble  in  water  by  the  mediation  of  gum. 

As  oily  and  refinous  fubftances  are  thus  united  to  water  by  the 
means  of  gum,  fo  gums  may  in  like  manner  be  united  to  fpirit  of 
wine  by  the  intervention  of  refins  and  efiential  oils ;  though  the  fpirit 
does  not  take  up  near  fo  much  of  the  gum,  as  water  does  of  the  oil 
ofrefin. 

Acid  liquors,  though  they  thicken  pure  oils  or  render  them  con- 
fiftent,  do  not  impede  the  diflblution  of  gum,  or  of  oils  blended 
with  gum.  Alkaline  falts,  on  the  contrary,  both  fixt  and  volatile, 
though  they  render  pure  oils  diflbluble  in  water,  prevent  the  folu- 
tion  of  gum,  and  of  mixtures  of  gum  and  oil.  If  any  pure  gum  be 
diffolved  in  water,  the  addition  of  any  alkali  will  occafion  the  gum 
to  feparate,  and  fall  to  the  bottom  in  a  confillent  form  :  if  any  oily 
or  refinous  body  was  previoufly  blended  with  the  gum,  this  alfo  fe- 
parates,  and  either  finks  to  the  bottom,  or  rifes  to  the  top,  according 
to  its  gravity, 

8.  Gum-refin. 

By  gum-refin  is  underftood  a  mixture  of  gum  and  refin.  Many 
vegetables  contain  mixtures  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  component 
parts  are  fo  intimately  united,  with  the  interpofition  perhaps  of  fome 
other  matter,  that  the  compound,  in  a  pharmaceutical  view,  may  be 
confidered  as  a  diftindl  kind  of  principle  ;  the  whole  mafs  diflblving 
alinoft  equally  in  aqueous  and  in  fpirituous  liquors  ;  and  the  folutions 
being  not  turbid  or  milky,  like  thole  of  the  groffer  mixtures  of  gum 
and  refin,  but  perfectly  tranfparent.  Such  is  the  aftringent  matter  of 
billort  root,  and  the  bitter  matter  of  gentian.  It  were  to  be  wifhed 
that  we  had  fome  particular  name  for  this  kind  of  matter  ;  as  the 
term  gum-refin  is  appropriated  to  the  grolTer  mixtures,  in  which  the 
gummy  and  refinous  part  are  but  loofely  joined,  and  eafily  feparable 
from  one  another. 

9.  Saline  matter. 

Of  the  faline  juices  of  vegetables  there  are  different  kinds,  which 
have  hitherto  been  but  little  examined  :  the  fweet  and  the  acid  ones 
arc  the  molt  plentiful,  and  thofe  which  are  the  moft  known. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  juices,  expofed  to  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  boiling  water, 
fuller  generally  no  other  change,  than  the  evaporation  of  their  wa- 
tery moifture  ;  the  (aline  matter  remaining  behind,  along  with  fuch 
of  the  other  not  volatile  parts  as  were  blended  with  it  in  the  juice. 
From  many,  after  the  exhalation  of  great  part  of  the  water,  the  fa- 
line  matter  gradually  feparates  in  keeping,  and  concretes  into  little 
folid  mafles,  leaving  the  other  fubftances  diflblved  or  in  a  moill  Hate: 
from  others,  no  means  have  yet  been  found  of  obtaining  a  pure  con- 
crete fait. 

Thefe  falts  diflblve  not  only  in  water  like  other  faline  bodies,  but 
many  of  them,  particularly  the  fweet,  in  redified  fpirit  alfo.  7'he 
grofs  oily  and  gummy  matter,  with  which  they  are  almoft  always 
accompanied  in  the  fubjeft,  diffblves  freely  along  with  them  in  wa- 
ter, but  is  by  fpirit  in  great  meafure  left  behind.  Such  heteroge- 
neous matters,  as  the  fpirit  takes  up,  are  almoft  completely  retained 
by  it,  while  the  fait  concretes  ;  but  of  thofe,  which  water  takes  up^ 
a  confiderable  part  always  adheres  to  the  fait.  Hence  efTential  falts, 
as  they  are  called,  prepared  in  the  common  manner  from  the  watery 
juices  of  vegetables,  are  always  found  to  partake  largely  of  the  other 
foluble  principles  of  the  fubjc6l;  whilil  thofe  extrafted  by  fpirit 
of  wine  prove  far  more  pure.  By  means  of  redified  fpirii:,  feme 
produftions  of  this  kind  may  be  excellently  freed  from  their  impurities ; 
and  perfeft  faccharine  concretions  obtained  from  many  of  our  indi- 
genous fweets. 

There  is  another  kind  of  faline  matter,  obtained  from  fome  refinous 
bodies,  particularly  from  benzoine.  of  a  different  nature  from  the 
foregoing,  and  fuppofed  by  fome  of  the  chemifts  to  be  a  part  of  the 
effential  oil  of  the  refin,  coagulated  by  an  acid,  with  the  acid  more 
predominant,  or  more  difengaged,  than  in  the  other  kinds  of  coagu- 
lated or  indurated  oils.  Thefe  concretes  diffolve  both  in  water  and 
in  vinous  fpirits,  though  difficultly  and  fparingly  in  both  :  they  fhew 
fome  marks  of  acidity,  have  a  confiderable  fl  are  of  fmell  like 
that  of  the  refin  they  are  obtained  from,  exhale  in  a  heat  equal  to 
that  of  boiling  water  or  a  little  greater,  and  prove  inflammable  in 
ihe  fire. 

General  obfer'vaiions  on  the  foregoing  principles. 

1.  EssENTi  AL  oils,  as  already  obferved,  r;e  obtainable  only  from 
a  few  vegetables,  and  camphor  from  a  much  fmaller  number:  but 
grofs  oil,  refin,  gum,  and  faline  matter,  appear  to  be  cominon  in 
greater  or  lefs  proportion,  to  all  ;  fome  abounding  more  widi  one, 
and  others  with  another. 

2.  The  feveral  principles  are  in  many  cafes  intimately  combined  ; 
fo  as  to  be  extra(fted  together  from"  tlie  fubjed,  by  thofe  diffolvents,  iu 
which  fome  of  them,  feparately,  could  not  be  uiiToh'ed.  Hence  wa- 
tery infufions,  and  fpirituous  tinftures  of  a  plant  contain,  refpeCiiveiy, 
more  than  water  or  fpirit  is  the  proper  diilolvent  o£ 
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3.  After  a  plant  has  been  fufficiently  infufed  in  water,  all  that 
fpirit  extrafts  from  the  refiduum  may  be  looked  upon  as  confifting 
wholly  of  fuch  matter  as  direftly  belongs  to  the  adlion  of  fpirit.  And 
contrariwife,  when  fpirit  is  applied  firft,  all  that  water  extradls  after- 
wards may  be  looked  upon  as  confifting  only  of  that  matter  of  which 
water  is  the  diredl  diflblvent. 

4.  If  a  vegetable  fubftance,  containing  all  the  principles  we  have 
been  fpeaking  of,  be  boiled  in  water  ;  the  eflential  oil,  whether  fluid 
or  concrete,  and  the  camphor,  and  volatile  eflential  fait,  will  gra- 
dually exhale  with  the  fteam  of  the  water,  and  may  be  collefted  by 
receiving  the  fteam  in  proper  vefl'els  placed  beyond  the  adion  of  the 
heat.  The  other  principles  not  being  volatile  in  this  degree  of  heat, 
remain  behind  :  tlie  grofs  oil  and  febaceous  matter  float  on  the  top  : 
the  gummy  and  faline  fubftance,  and  a  part  of  the  refin,  are  difl'olved 
by  the  water,  and  may  be  obtained  in  a  folid  form  by  {training  the 
liquor,  and  expoflng  it  to  a  gentle  heat  till  the  water  has  exhaledo 
The  reft  of  the  refin,  ftill  retained  by  the  fubjed,  may  be  extracted 
by  fpirit  of  wine,  and  feparated  in  its  proper  form,  by  exhaling  the 
fpirit.  On  thefe  foundations,  moft  of  the  fubftances  contained  in 
vegetables  may  be  extradted,  and  obtained  in  a  pure  ftate,  however 
they  may  be  compounded  together  in  the  fubjedl. 

5.  Sometimes  one  or  more  of  the  principles  is  found  naturally  dif- 
engaged  from  the  others,  lying  in  diftindl  receptacles  within  the  fub- 
jeft,  or  extravafated  and  accumulated  on  the  furface.  Thus,  in  the 
dried  roots  of  angelica,  cut  longitudinally,  the  microfcope  difcovers 
veins  of  refin.  In  the  flower-cups  of  hypericum,  and  the  leaves  of 
the  orange  tree,  tranfparent  points  are  diftinguiflied  by  the  naked 
eye,  which  on  the  firft  view  feem  to  be  holes,  but  on  a  clofer  ex- 
amination are  found  to  be  little  veficles  filled  with  eflTential  oil.  In 
the  bark  of  the  fir,  pine,  larch,  and  fome  other  trees,  the  oily  recep= 
tacles  are  extremely  numerous,  and  fo  copioufly  fupplied  with  the 
oily  and  refinous  fluid,  that  they  frequently  burft,  efpecially  in  the 
warm  climates,  and  difcharge  their  contents  in  great  quantities.  The 
acacia  tree  in  Egypt,  and  the  plum  and  cherry  among  ourfelves,  yield 
almoft  pure  gummy  exudations.  From  a  fpecies  of  afti  is  fecreted  the 
faline  fweet  fubftance  manna;  and  the  only  kind  of  fugar  which  the 
ancients  were  acquainted  with,  appears  to  have  been  a  natural  ex- 
udation from  the  cane. 

6.  The  foregoing  principles  are,  fo  far  as  is  known,  all  that  na- 
turally exift  in  vegetables ;  and  all  that  art  can  extraft  from  them, 
without  fuch  operations  as  change  their  nature,  and  deftroy  their 
original  qualities.  In  one  or  more  of  thefe  principles,  the  colour, 
fmell,  tafte,  and  medicinal  virtues  of  the  fubjedl,  are  almoft  always 
found  concentrated. 

7.  In  fome  vegetables,   the   whole   medicinal  adlivity   refides   in 
one  principle.     Thus,  in  fweet  almonds,  the  only  medicinal  prin- 
ciple 
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cipleis  a  grofs  o\\;.  in  horfe-raddifli  root,  an  eflential  oil  ;  in  jalap 
root,  a  refin  ;  in  marfhmallow  root,  a  gum ;  in  the  leaves  of  (orrel, 
a  faline  acid  fuftance. 

8.  Others  have  one  kind  of  virtue  rcfiding.in  one  principle,  and 
another  in  another.  Thus  Peruvian  bark,  has  an  aftringent  refin,  and 
a  bitter  gum  ;  wormwood,  a  llrong  flavoured  eiTential  oil,  and  a  bit- 
ter gum-refin, 

9.  The  grofs  infipid  oils  and  febaceous  matters,  the  fimplc  infipid 
gums,  and  the  fweet  and  acid  faline  fubltances,  appear  to  neaily  agree, 
refpedively,  among  themfelves,  in  their  medicinal  qualities,  as  well 
as  in  their  pharmaceutic  properties. 

ic.  But  effential  oils,  refins,  and  gum-refins,  differ  greatly  in 
different  fubjeds.  As  effential  oils  are  univerfally  the  principle  of 
odour  in  vegetables,  it  is  obvious  that  they  muft  differ  in  this  rcfpeft 
as  much  as  the  fubjefls  from  which  they  are  obtained.  Refins  fre- 
quently partake  of  the  oil,  and  confequently  of  the  differences  de- 
pending thereon  ;  with  this  further  diverfity,  that  the  grofs  refinous 
part  often  contains  other  powers  than  thofe  which  refide  in  oils.  Thus 
from  a  wormwood  arcfin  may  be  prepared,  containing  not  only  the 
ftrong  fmell  and  flavour,  but  likewife  the  whole  bitternefs  of  the 
herb;  which  laft  quality  the  oil  is  entirely  free  from.  The  bitter, 
aftringent,  purgative  and  emetic  virtues  of  vegetables  refide  generally 
in  different  fort  of  refinous  matter,  either  pure,  or  blended  with 
gummy  and  faline  parts  ;  of  which  kind  of  combinations  there  are 
many  fo  intimate,  that  the  component  parts  can  fcarcely  be  feparated 
from  one  another,  the  whole  compound  diffolving  almoil  equally  in 
aqueous  and  fpirituous  menftrua. 

1 1.  There  are  fome  fubftances  alfo,  which  from  their  being  totally 
diffoluble  in  water,  and  not  at  all  in  ipirit,  may  be  judged  to  be  mere 
gums  J  but  which,  neverthelefs,  poffefs  virtues  never  to  be  found  in 
the  fimple  gums.  Such  are  the  altringent  gum  called  acacia,  and  the 
purgative  gum  extrafted  from  aloes. 

12.  It  is  fappofed  that  vegetables  contain  certain  fubtile  principles 
or  prefiding  fpirits,  different  in  different  plants,  of  too  great  te- 
nuity to  be  colleded  in  their  pure  Hate,  and  of  which  oils,  gums, 
and  refins  are  only  the  matrices  or  vehicles.  This  enquiry  is  foreign 
to  the  purpofes  of  pharmacy,  which  is  concerned  only  about  oroffer 
and  more  fenfible  objefts.  When  we  obtain  .from  an  odoriferous 
plant  an  effential  oil,  containing  in  a  fmall  compafs  the  whole  fra- 
grance of  a  large  quantity  of  the  fubjed,  our  intentions  are  equall'/ 
anfwered,  whether  the  fubftance  of  the  oil  be  the  direft  odorous 
matter,  or  whether  it  has  diffufed  through  it  a  fragrant  principle 
more  fubtile  than  itfelf.  And  when  this  oil,  in  long  keepino-,  lofes 
its  odour,  and  becomes  a  refin,  it  is  equal,  in  regard  to  theprefent 
confiderations,  whether  she  effeft  happens  from  the  ayoJacion  of  a 
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fubtile  principle,  or  from  a  change  produced  in  the  fubfiance  of  the 
oil  itfelf. 

SECT.    II. 

Animals. 

IN  animal  bodies  we  find  certain  '■:bftances,  which  have  a  great  re- 
femblance,  in  their  general  properties,  to  thofe  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

Animal  oils  and  fats,  like  the  grofs  oils  of  vegetables,  are  not,  of 
themfelves,  diffoluble  either  in  water  or  vinous  fpirits ;  but  they  may 
be  united  with  water  by  the  intervention  of  gum  or  mucilage  ;  and 
moft  of  them  may  be  changed  into  foap,  and  thus  rendered  mifcibl* 
with  fpirit,  as  well  as  water,  by  fixed  alkaline  falts. 

The  odorous  matter  of  fome  odoriferous  animal  fubftances,  as  mu/k, 
civet,  caftor,  is,  like  eflential  oil,  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  vola- 
tile in  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  Cartheufer  relates,  that  from  caf- 
tor  an  aftual  efTential  oil  has  been  obtained,  in  a  very  fmall  quantity^ 
but  of  an  exceedingly  ftrong  diffufive  fmell. 

The  veficating  matter  of  cantharides,  and  thofe  parts  of  fundry 
animal  fubftances,  in  which  their  peculiar  taftes  refide,  are  diflblved 
by  redlified  fpirit,  and  feem  to  have  fome  analogy  tvith  refins  and  gum- 
my refins. 

The  gelatinous  principle  of  animals,  like  the  gum  of  vegetables., 
diflblves  in  water,  but  not  in  fpirit  or  in  oils ;  like  gums  alfo,  it  ren- 
ders oils  and  fats  mifcible  with  water  into  a  milky  liquor. 

Some  infefts,  particularly  the  ant,  are  found  to  contain  an  acid 
juice,  which  approaches  nearly  to  the  nature  of  vegetable  acids. 

There  are  however  fundry  animal  juices,  which  differ  greatly,  even 
in  thefe  general  kinds  of  properties,  from  the  correfponding  ones  of 
vegetables.  Thns  anim.al  ferum,  which  appears  analogous  to 
vegetable  gummy  juices,  has  this  remarkable  difference,  that  though 
it  mingles  uniformly  with  cold  or  warm  water,  yet  on  confiderably 
heating  the  mixture,  the  animal  matter  feparates  from  the  watery  fluid, 
and  concretes  into  a  folid  mafs.  Some  have  been  apprehenfive,  that 
the  heat  of  the  body,  in  fome  diftempers,  might  rife  to  fuch  a  degree, 
as  to  produce  this  dangerous  or  mortal  concretion  of  the  ferous  hu  = 
mours :  but  the  heat  requifite  for  this  effeft  is  greater  than  the  human 
body  appears  capable  of  fullaining  ;  being  nearly  about  the  middle 
point  between  the  greatell  human  heat  commonly  obferved  and  that 
of  boiling  water. 

The  foft  and  fluid  parts  of  animals  are  ftrongly  difpofed  to  run  into 
putrefadion  :  they  putrefy  much  fooner  than  vegetable  matters,  and. 
when  corrupted,  prove  more  offenfive. 

This 
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This  procefs  takes  place,  in  Tome  degree,  in  the  bodies  of  living 
animals ;  as  often  as  the  juices  ftagnate  long,  or  are  preventedj  by  an 
obftruftion  of  the  natural  emundtories,  from  throwing  off  their  more 
■  volatile  and  corruptible  parts. 

The  dodtrine  of  putrefaction,  both  in  living  ahd  in  dead  animals,  has 
lately  received  great  light  from  the  curious  and  interefting  experiments 
and  obfervations  of  Dr.  Fringle.  He  obl'erves,  that  if  the  corruption 
is  great  and  fudden,  a  fever  or  a  flux  enfue  ;  but  that,  if  the  accumu- 
lation of  corrupted  matter  is  fo  flow,  that  the  body  becomes  habitu- 
ated to  the  putrefaftion,  a  fcurvy  prevails.  Hence  the  frequency  of 
this  laft  diflemper,  in  long  voyages,  on  board  unventilated  fhips,  from 
corrupted  air  and  provifions  ;  in  marlhy  countries,  from  fimilarcaufes ; 
and  in  a  lefTer  degree,  in  all  northern  climates,  in  moift  fituationsj 
from  a  want  of  due  perfpiration. 

During  putrefadion,  a  quantity  of  air  is  generated  ;  all  the  hu- 
mours become  gradually  thinner,  and  the  fibrous  parts  more  lax  and 
tender.  Hence  the  tympany,  which  fucceeds  the  corruption  of  any 
of  the  vifcera,  or  the  imprudent  fuppredlon  of  dyfenteries  by  allrin- 
gents  ;  and  the  weaknefs  and  laxity  of  the  veflels  obfervable  in 
fcurvies,  &c. 

The  craffamentum  of  human  blood  changes  by  putrefaftioii 
in  to  a  dark  livid-coloured  liquor  ;  a  few  drops  of  which  tinge  the 
ferum  of  a  tawny  hue  ;  like  that  of  the  ichor  of  fores  and  dyfenteric 
fluxes,  and  of  the  white  cf  the  eye,  the  faliva,  the  ferum  of  blood 
drawn  from  a  vein,  and  that  which  oozes  from  a  blifter,  in  deep 
fcurvies,  and  the  advanced  ftate  of  malignant  fevers. 

The  putrid  craffamentum  changes  a  large  quantity  of  recent 
urine  to  a  llame-coloured  water,  fo  common  in  fevers  and  in  the 
fcurvy.  This  mixture,  after  Handing  an  hour  or  two,  gathers  a 
cloud,  refembling  what  is  feen  in  the  crude  water  of  acute  diftem- 
pers,  with  fome  oily  matter  on  the  furface,  like  the  fcum  which, 
floats  on  fcorbutic  urine. 

The  ferum  of  blood  depolits,  in  putrefadion,  a  fediment 
refembling  well  digefted  pus,  and  changes  to  a  faint  olive  green. 
A  ferum,  fo  far  putrefied  as  to  become  green  is  perhaps  never  to 
be  feen  in  the  vefTels  of  living  animals  :  but  in  dead  bodies  this  ferum 
is  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  green  colour  which  the  ilefh  acquires  in 
corrupting.  In  falted  meats,  this  is  commonly  afcribed  to  the 
brine,  but  erroneoufly  ;  for  that  has  no  power  of  giving  this  colour, 
but  only  of  qualifying  the  talte,  and  in  fome  degree  the  ill  efFefls 
of  corrupted  aliments.  In  foul  ulcers,  and  other  fores,  where  the 
ferum  is  left  to  Itagnate  long,,  the  matter  is  likevvife  found  of  this 
colour,  and  is  then  always  acrimonious. 

The  putrefatlion  of  animal  fubftances  is  prevented  or  retarded  by 
all  faling  mafters,  even  by  the  fixt  and  volatile  alkaline  falts,  which 
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have  generally  been  fuppofed  to  produce  a  contrary  effea.  Of  all 
the  falts  that  have  been  made  trial  of,  fea  fait  feems  to  refift  putre- 
faaion  the  leall :  in  fmall  quantities,  it  even  accelerates  the  procefs. 
The  vegetable  bitters,  as  chamomile  flowers,  are  much  ftronger  an- 
tifcptics"^  not  only  preferving  flefli  long  uncorrupted,  but  likewife 
fomewhat  correfting  it  when  putrid  :  the  mineral^  acids  have  this  laft 
effea  in  a  more  remarkable  degree.  Vinous  fpirits,  aromadc  and 
warm  fubftances,  moIT:  of  the  diaphoretic  drugs,  and  the  acrid  plant 
falfely  called  alkalefcent,  as  fcurvygrafs  and  horferadifli,  are  alfo  found 
to  refill;  putrefaaion  ;  and  fome  of  the  abforbent  earths,  as  chalk,  to 

promote  it.  ,  _      ,      , 

It  is  obfervable,  that  notwithftanding  the  ftrong  tendency  of  animal 
matters  to  putrefaaion,  yet  broths  made  from  them  with  the  admix- 
ture of  vegetables,  inflead  of  putrefying,  turn  four.  Dr.  Pringle  finds, 
that  when  animal  flefh  in  fubftance  is  beaten  up  with  bread,  or  other 
farinaceous  vegetables,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  water,  into  the  con- 
fidence of  a  pap,  this  mixture  likewife,  kept  in  a  heat  equal  to  that 
of  the  human  body,  grows  in  a  little  time  four  ;  whilft  the  vegetable 
matters,  with  the  flefh,  fufFer  no  fuch  change.  See  the  appendix  to 
his  obfervations  on  the  difeafes  of  the  army. 

Animal  fubftances,  burnt  in  the  open  air,  are  refolved,  like 
vegetables,  into  foot  and  afhes,  but  with  this  difference,  that  no 
fixt  alkaline  fait  can  be  obtained  from  the  aflies,  and  that  no  acid 
vapour  accompanies  the  fmoke.  They  emit,  during  the  burning, 
a  fetid  fmell,  of  a  peculiar  kind,  by  which  animal  fubftances  may 
be  diftinguifhed  at  once  from  all  thofe  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
In  clofe  veffels,  they  give  over,  after  the  watery  moifture,  a  volatile 
alkaline  fait,  which  either  concretes  into  a  folid  form,  or  diflblves  in 
the  water,  and  thus  compofes  what  is  called  fpirit ;  together  with  an 
empyreumatic  oil,  of  a  more  fetid  kind  than  the  oils  of  vegetables; 
without  the  leall  footftep  of  acid  throughout  the  whole  procefs.  A 
black  coal  remains,  which,  in  the  open  air,  burns  into  white  afhes 
void  of  faline  matter. 

It  was  obferved  in  the  preceding  feaion,  that  fome  few  vegetables, 
in  this  refolution  of  them  by  fire,  difcover  fome  agreement,  in  their 
matter,  with  bodies  of  the  animal  kingdom :  yielding  a  volatile  al- 
kaline fait  in  confiderable  quantity,  with  little  or  nothing  of  the  acid 
or  fixed  alkali,  which  the  generality  of  vegetables  afford.  In  animal 
fubftances  alfo  there  are  fome  exceptions  to  the  general  alalyfis  ;  from 
animal  fats,  inftead  of  a  volatile  alkali,  an  acid  liquor  is  obtained, 
and  their  empyreumatic  oil  wants  the  peculiar  offenfivenefs  of  the 
other  animal  oils. 
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SECT.    III. 

Minerals. 

Oils  and  Bitumens. 

IN  the  mineral  kingdom  is  found  a  fluid  oil,  called  naphtha  or  pe- 
troleum, floating  on  the  furface  of  waters,  or  ifluing  from  clefts 
of  rocks,  particularly  in  the  eaftern  countries,  of  a  ftrong  fmell  very 
difi"erent  from  that  of  vegetable  or  animal  oils,  limpid  almoll  as  water, 
highly  inflammable,  not  foluble  in  fpiritof  wine,  and  more  averfe  to 
union  with  water  than  any  other  oils. 

There  are  difi*erent  forts  of  thefe  mineral  oils,  more  or  lefs  tinged, 
of  a  more  or  lefs  agreeable,  and  a  ftronger  or  weaker  fmell.  By  the 
admixture  of  concentrated  acids,  which  raife  no  great  heat  or  con- 
flidl  with  them,  they  may  become  thick,  and  at  length  confillent  j  and 
in  thefe  ftates  are  called  bitumens. 

Thefe  thickened  or  concreted  oils,  like  the  correfponding  produfls 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  generally  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  but 
much  more  diflicultly,  more  fparingly,  and  for  the  moil  part  only  par- 
tially :  they  liquefy  by  heat,  but  require  the  heat  to  be  confiderably 
Ilronger.  In  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  they  give  out  a  fluid  oil,  greatly 
refembling  the  native  patrolea  ;  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  black  coaly  mat- 
ter remaining  behind.  Their  fmells  are.  various;  but  all  of  them,  ei- 
ther in  their  natural  ftate,  or  when  melted,  or  fet  on  fire,  yield  a  pe- 
culiar kind  of  ftrong  fcent,  called,  from  them,  bituminous. 

Earths. 
.  In  treating  of  vegetables  and  animals,  we  forbore  to  fpeak  of 
their  earthy  matters,  that  the  diftinguifliing  charafters  of  the  feveral 
clafl^es  of  earthy  bodies  might  be  the  eafler  apprehended,  by  having 
them  placed  here  in  one  fynoptical  view  :  the  little  impropriety,  of 
joining  the  vegetable  and  animal  earths  to  the  mineral  muft  be  over- 
looked for  the  fake  of  that  advantage.  Under  the  mineral  earths  are 
included  ftones,  thefe  being  no  other  than  earths  in  an  indurated  Itate. 

■ The  different  kinds  of  thefe  bodies  hitherto  taken  notice  of,  are 

the  following : 

I.  Earths  foluble  in  the  nitrous,  marine,  and  'vegetable  acids,  but  not 
at  all  or  exceeding  fparingly  in  the  -vitriolic  acid.  When  pre'vioufly  dif- 
folved  in  other  acids,  they  are  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  this  lajly 
nxihich  thus  unites  ijoith  thetn  into  infipid,  or  nearly  infipid  concretes,  not 
dijfoluble  in  any  liqutr.     Of  this  kind  are, 

1.  The  mineral  calcareous  earth  :  difiingudfhed  by  its  being  con- 
niertible,  in  a  Jlrung  fire  ".vithout  addition,  i?it9  an  acrimonious  calx, 
called  quicklime.     The  earth  occurs  in  a  variety  of  forms  in   the   m  i- 

C  I  nera 
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neral  kingdom.  The  fine  foft  chali<,  the  coarfer  limeftones,  the 
hard  marbles,  the  tranfparent  fpars,  the  earthy  matter  contained  in 
waters,  and  which,  feparating  from  them,  incruftates  the  fides  of  ca^ 
verns  or  hangs  in  icicles  from  the  top,  receiving  From  its  different  ap- 
pearances uifFerent  appellations ;  how  fiirongly  foever  fiame  of  thefe 
bodies  have  been  recommended  for  particular  medicinal  purpofes,  are 
at  bottom,  no  other  than  difl^erent  forms  of  this  calcareous  earth,  Am- 
ple pulverization  depriving  them  of  the  fuperficial  charaders  by 
which  they  were  diftinguifhed  in  the  mafs.  Mod  of  them  contain  ge- 
nerally a  greater  or  lefs  admixture  of  fome  of  the  indiffoluble  kinds  of 
earth  ;  which,  however,  affefts  their  medicinal  qualities  no  otherwifcj 
than  by  the  addition  which  it  makes  to  their  bulk.  Chalk  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  pureft,  and  is  therefore  in  general  preferred.  They  all 
burn  into  a  ftrong  quicklime  :  in  this  Hate  a  part  of  them  difi^olves  ia 
water,  which  thus  becomes  impregnated  with  the  aftringent  and  li- 
thontriptic  powers  that  have  been  erroneoufly  afcribed  to  fome  of  the 
earths  in  their  natural  fiate. 

2.  The  animal  calcareous  earth:  burning  into  quicklif?ie,  like  the 
mimrah  Of  this  kind  are  oyffer  fhells,  and  all  the  marine  (hells  that 
have  been  examined  i  though  with  fome  variation  in  the  ftrength  of 
the  quicklime  produced  from  them. 

3.  The  earth  of  bones  and  horns :  not  at  all  burning  into  quicklime. 
This  kind  of  earth  is  more  difficult  of  folution  in  acids  than  either  of 
the  preceding.  It  is  accompanied  in  the  fubjecfl  with  a  quantity  of 
gelatinous  matter,  which  may  be  feparated  by  long  boiling  in  water, 
and  more  perfedly  by  burning  in  the  open  air  :  the  earth  may  be  ex- 
trafled  alfo  from  the  bone  or  horn,  though  difficultly,  by  means  of 
acids  ;  whereas  vegetables,  and  the  foft  parts  of  animals,  yield  their 
pure  earth  by  burning  only. 

II.  Earths  Joluhle  ivith  eafe  in  the  ■vitri'jUc  as  njjell  as  other 
acids  ;  and  yielding.,  in  all  their  combinations  ihere^vith,  Jaline  concrete: 
Joluhle  in  'water. 

1.  iVIagnefia  alba  :  compofing  ivith  the  'vitriolic  acid  a  hitter purgatiis-e 
liquor.  This  earth  has  not  yet  been  found  naturally  in  a  pure  ftate. 
It  is  obtained  from  the  purging  mineral  waters  and  their  falts,  from 
the  bitter  liquor  which  remains  after  the  cryfiallization  of  fea  fait 
from  fea  water,  and  from  the  fluid  which  remains  uncryftallized  in  the 
putrefaftion  of  fome  forts  of  rough  nitre.  The  alhes  of  vegetables  ap- 
pear to  be  nearly  the  fame  kind  of  earth. 

2.  Alumenous  earth  :  compofing  ivith  the  uitriolic  acid  a  uery 
f.Jlringent  liquor.  This  earth  alio  has  not  been  found  naturally  pure.! 
It  is  obtained  from  alum,  which  is  no  other  than  a  combination  of  it 
with  the  vitriolic  acid  :  it  may  likewife  be  extrafted,  by  Ibong  boil- 
ing in  that  acid,  from  clays  and  boles, 

'■  •    ■-  ■  ■     ■  ■      ■."■:■  III.  Ea-iths^ 
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III.  Earths,  luhich  by  digejlion  in  acids,  either  in  the  culd  or  in  a  tnoderale 
ivarvith,  are  not  at  all  dijfol'ved. 
I.  Argillaceous  earth;  bec07ning  hard,  or  acquiring  an  additional 
hardnefs  in  the  fire.  Of  this  kind  of  earth  there  are  leveral  varieties, 
differing  in  feme  particular  properties  :  as  the  purer  clays,  which 
when  moiftened  with  water  form  a  very  vifcous  mafs,  difficultly  diffufi- 
ble  through  a  larger  quantity  of  the  fluid,  and  llowly  fubfiding  from 
it :  boles,  lefs  vifcous,  more  readily  mifcible  with  water,  and  more 
readily  fubfiding  :  and  cchers,  which  have  little  or  nothing  of  the 
vifcofity  of  the  two  foregoing,  and  are  commonly  impregnated  with 
a  yellow  or  red  ferugineous  calx. 

2.  Cryllalline  earth  :  naturally  hard,  Jo  as  to  firike  /parks  tvith 
fieel:  becoming  friable  in  a  ftrong  fire.  Of  this  kind  are  flints, 
cryllals,  &c.  which  appear  to  confitt  of  one  and  the  fame  earth,  dif- 
fering in  purity,  hardnefs,  and  tranfparency  of  the  mafs. 

3.  Gypfeous  earth:  reducible  by  a  gentle  heat  into  a  Joft  fonxider, 
'which  unites  ivith  nvater  into  a  mafs,  fomevjhat  -vijcous  and  tenacious 
ivhile  moifi,  hut  quickly  drying  and  becoming  hard.  A  greater  heat 
deprives  the  po'vjder  of  this  property,  ivithout  occafioning  any  other 
alteration.  Such  are  the  tranfparent  felenit^ ;  the  fibrous  flony 
mafl'es,  improperly  called  Englijh  talc ;  and  the  granulated  gypfa  or 
plafter  of  Paris  ftones.  Though  thefe  bodies,  however,  have  been 
commonly  looked  upon  as  mere  earths,  of  a  diftindl  kind  from  the 
relt,  they  appear,  both  from  analytical  and  fynthetical  experiments, 
to  be  no  other  than  combinations  of  the  mineral  calcareous  earth 
with  vitrolic  acid.  See  the  charafters  of  the  earths  of  the  firft 
clafs. 

4.  Talky  earth  :  fcarcely  alterable  by  a  •vehement  fire.  The  maffes 
of  this  earth  are  generally  of  a  fibrous  or  leafy  texture ;  more  or  lefs 
pellucid,  bright  or  glittering  ;  fmooth  and  unfluous  to  the  touch; 
too  flexible  and  elaftic  to  be  eafily  pulverized;  foft,  fo  as  to  be  cut 
with  a  knife.  In  thefe  refpedls  fome  of  the  gypfeous  earths  greatly 
refemble  them,  but  the  difference  is  readily  difcovered  by  fire;  a 
weak  heat  reducing  the  gypfeous  to  powder,  while  the  {"irongelt  makes 
no  other  alteration  in  the  talky,  than  fomevvhat  diminlQiing  their 
flexibility,  brightnefs,  and  unftuofity. 

Met  ah. 

Of  metals,  the  next  divinon  of  mineral  bodies,  the  mofl  ob- 
vious charadlers  are,  their  peculiar  bright  afped,  perfect  opacity, 
and  great  weight;  the  lighted  of  them  is  fix,  and  the  heavieil  upwards 
of  nineteen  times  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 

They  all  melt  in  the  fire,  except  platina,  a  metallic  body,  which 
has  not  been  applied  to  any  medical  ufe,  and  which  is  therefore  ex- 
cluded from  this  general  view  oi  medical  fubjefls. 

Gold 
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Gold  and  filver,  how  long  foever  they  are  continued  in  fufiODj 
remain  unchanged  and  undiminifhed.  The  others,  if  air  is  ad- 
mitted to  them,  are  gradually  converted,  with  different  degrees  of 
facility,  into  a  powdery  or  friable  fubftance,  called  r^/;v,  dellitute  of 
the  metallic  afpe£t,  and  much  lighter,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  than, 
the  metal  itfelf.  This  change  in  their  obvious  properties  is  generally 
accompanied  with  a  notable  alteration  in  their  medical  virtues:  thus 
quickfilver,  which  taken  into  the  body  in  its  crude  ftate  and  undi- 
vided, feems  inatlive  ;  when  calcined  by  fire  proves,  even  in  fmall 
dofes,  a  llrong  emetic  and  cathartic,  and  in  fmaller  ones,  a  powerful 
alterative  in  chronical  diforders  ;  while  regulus  of  antimony,  on  the 
contrary,  is  changed,  by  the  fame  treatment,  from  a  high  degree  of 
virulence  to  a  ftate  of  inaftivity. 

Calces  of  mercury  and  arfenic  exhale  in  a  heat  below  ignition  : 
thofe  of  lead  and  bifmuth,  in  a  red  or  low  white  heat,  run  into  3 
tranfparent  glafs  :  the  others  are  not  at  all  vjtrefcible,  or  not  without 
extreme  vehemence  of  fire.  Both  the  calces  and  glafTes  recover 
their  metallic  form  and  qualities  again,  by  the  ikilful  addition  of 
any  kind  of  inflammable  fubftance  that  does  not  contain  a  mineral 
acid. 

All  metallic  bodies  diflblve  in  acids;  fome  only  in  particular  acids, 
as  filver  and  lead  in  the  nitrous  ;  fome  only  in  compofitions  of 
acids,  as  gold  in  a  mixture  of  the  nitrous  and  marine  ;  and  others, 
as  iron  and  zinc,  in  all  acids.  Some  likewife  difiblve  in  alkaline 
liquors,  as  copper;  and  others,  as  lead,  in  expreiTed  oils.  Fufed 
vv'ith  a  compofition  of  fulphur  and  fixt  alkaline  fait,  they  are  all,  ex- 
cept zinc,  made  foluble  in  water. 

All  metallic  fubftances,  diftblved  in  faline  liquors,  have  powerful 
effedls  in  the  human  body,  though  many  of  them  appear  in  their 
pure  ftate  to  be  inaftive.  Their  adivity  is  generally  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  acid  combined  with  them:  Thus  lead,  which  in 
its  crude  form  has  no  fenfib'e  effeft,  when  united  with  a  fmall  por- 
tion of  vegetable  acid  into  ceruis,  difcovers  a  low  degree  of  the 
ftyptic  and  malignant  quality,  which  it  fo  ftrongly  exerts  when 
blended,  with  a  larger  quantity  of  the  fame  acid,  into  what  is  called 
fnccharum  Jaturni ;  and  thus  mercury,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
marine  acid,  forms  the  violent  corrofive  fublimate,  which  by  di- 
miniftiing  the  proportion  of  acid,  becomes  the  mild  medicine  called 
mercuriiis  dulcis. 

The  mineral  acids  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  the  con- 
cretes from  which  they  have  been  principally  extrafled  ;  the  ijz- 
trioUc  from  vitriol,  the  nitrous  from  nitre  or  falcpetre,  and  the 
marine  from  common  fea  fait.  They  are  all  highly  corrofive,  in- 
fomuch   as    not  to   be  fafely   touched,    unlefs    largely   diluted  with 

water. 
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water,  or  united  with  fucli  fubftances  as  obtund  or  fupprefs  their 
acidity.  Mixed  hailily  with  vinous  fpirits,  they  raife  a  violent 
ebullition  and  heat,  accompanied  with  a  copious  difcharge  of  noxious 
fumes:  a  par.t  of  the  acid  unties  intimately  with  the  vinous  fpirit 
into  a  new  compound,  void  of  acidity,  called  dulcified  fpirit.  Jt 
is  obfervable,  that  the  marine  acid  is  much  lefs  difpofed  to  this  union 
with  fpirit  of  wine,  than  either  of  the  other  two  :  nevcrthclefs,  many 
of  the  compound  falts  refulting  from  the  combination  of  earthy 
and  metallic  bodies  with  this  acid,  are  foluble  in  that  fpirit, 
while  thofe  with  the  other  acids  are  not.  All  thefe  acids  effervefce 
ftrongly  with  alkaline  falls,  both  fixt  and  volatile,  and  form  with 
them  neutral  falls,  that  is,  fuch  as  difcover  no  marks  either  of  an 
acid  or  alkaline  quality. 

The  nitrous  and  marine  acids  are  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  thin 
liquor,  the  acid  part  being  blended  with  a  large  proportion  of  wa- 
ter, without  which  it  would  be  difFufed  into  an  incoercible  vapour: 
the  vitriolic  Hands  in  need  of  fo  much  lefs  water  for  its  condenfation 
as  to  alTume  commonly  an  oily  confiltence  (whence  it  is  called  oil 
of  vitriol)  and  in  fome  circumllances  even  a  folid  one.  Alkaline  falts, 
and  the  foluble  earths  and  metals,  abforb  from  the  acid  liquors  only 
the  pure  acid  part ;  fo  that  the  water  may  now  be  evaporated  by  heat, 
and  the  compound  fait  left  in  a  dry  form. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  two  forts  of  alkaline  fait,  the 
volatile  alkali  of  animals,  and  the  iixt  alkali  of  vegetables.  In  the 
mineral  kingdom,  another  fpecies  of  fixt  alkali,  different  in  feveral 
refpefts  from  the  vegetable,  is  fou-nd  fometimes  in  a  detached  ftate, 
but  more  plentifully  in  combination  with  the  marine  acid,  with  which 
it  compofes  fea  falc.  From  the  coalition  of  the  difFeient  acids  with 
thefe  three  alkalies,  and  with  the  feveral  foluble  earths  and  metallic 
bodies,  refult  a  variety  of  faline  compounds,  the  principal  of  which 
will  be  particularized  in  the  fequel  of  this  work. 

The  vitriolic  acid,  in  its  concentrated  liquid  tiate,  is  much  more 
ponderous  than  the  other  two,  emits  no  vifible  vapours  in  the 
heat  of  the  atmofphere,  but  imbibes  moifture  therefrom,  and  in 
creafes  in  its  weight :  the  nitrou^  and  marine  emit  copious  corrofive 
fume,  the  nitrous  yellou'iih  red,  and  the  marine  white  ones.'^Jf  bot- 
tles containing  the  three  acids  are  Itopt  with  cork,  the  cork  is 
found  in  a  little  time  tinged  black  with  the  vitriolic,  corroded  imo 
a  yellow  fubllatice  by  the  nitrous,  and  into  a  whitilh  one  by  the 
marine. "'' 

\, 

It  is  above  laid  down  as  a  characler  of  one  of  the  claffes  of 
earths,  that  \the  vitriolic  acid  precipitates  them  when  they  are  pre- 
vioufly  diffolVed  in  any  other  acid  :  it  is  obvious,  that  on  the  fame 
principle  this!  particular  acid  may  be  diltinguiihed  from  all  others. 
This  cha-ractei^  ferves  not  only  for  the  acid  in  its  pure  Hate,  but  like- 
wife 
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wife  for  all  its  combinations  that  are  foluble_  in  water :  if  a  folution 
of  any  compound  fait,  whofe  acid  is  the  vitriolic,  be  added  to  a 
folution  of  chalk  in  any  other  acid,  the  vitriolic  acidwill  part  from 
the  fubllance  it  was  before  combined  with,  and  join  itfeif  to  the 
chalk,  forming  therewith  a  compound,  which  being  no  longer  dif- 
foluble  in  the  liquor,  renders  the  whole  milky  for  a  time,  and  then 
gradually  fubfides. 

This  acid  may  be  diftlnguifhed  alfo,  in  compound  falts,  by  ano- 
ther criterion  not  led  Itrongly  marked  :  if  any  fait  containing  it  be 
mixed  with  powdered  charcoal,  and  the  mixture^  expofed,  in  a  clofe 
vefTel,  to  a  moderately  lirong  fire,  the  acid  will  unite  with  the  di- 
reftly  inflammable  part  of  the  charcoal,  and  compofe  therewith  a 
genuine  fulphur.  Common  brimftone  is  no  other  than  a  combina- 
tion of  the  vitriolic  acid  with  a  fmall  proportion  of  inflammable  mat- 
ter. With  any  kind  of  inflammable  matter  that  is  not  volatile  in 
clofe  vefTels,  as  the  coal  of  vegetables,  of  animals,  or  of  bitumensj 
this  acid  compofes  always  the  fame  identical  fulphur. 

The  nitrous  acid  alfo,  whatever  kind  of  body  it  be  combined  with, 
is  both  dillinouinied,  and  extricated  therefrom,  by  means  of  any  in- 
flammable fubfcance  brought  to  a  itate  of  ignition  :  if  the  fubjedl  be 
mixed  with  a  little  powdered  charcoal,  and  made  red-hot,  a  deflagra- 
tio  nor  fulmination  enfues,  that  is,  a  bright  flame  with  a  hilling  noife, 
and  the  inflammable  matter  and  the  acid  being  thus  confumed  or 
diflipated  together,  there  remains  only  the  fubllance  that  was  be- 
fore combined  with  the  acid,  and  the  fmall  quantity  of  afhes  afforded 
by  the  coal. 

This  property  of  the  nitrous  acid,  deflagrating  with  inflammable 
fubrtances,  and  that  of  the  vitriolic  of  forming  fulphur  with  them, 
ferve  not  only  as  cri'eria  of  the  refpe«flive  acids  in  their  various 
forms  and  difguifes,  but  likewife./or  difcovering  inflammable  matter 
in  bodies,  when  its  quantity  is  too  fmall  to  be  fenfible  on  other 
trials. 

\£  a  tixt  alkaline  fait  be  united  with  a  vegetable  acid,  as  that  of 
Yinegar,  into  a  neutral  fait ;  on  adding  to  this  compound  fome  ma- 
rine acid,  the  acetous  acid  will  be  difengaged,  fo  as  to  exhale  totally 
in  a  moderate  heat,  leaving  the  marine  in  pofl&flion  of  the  alkali :  the 
addition  of  the  nitrous  will  in  like  manner  difpofiTefs  the  marine, 
which  now  arifes  in  its  proper  wKite  fumes,  though  without  fuch  an 
addition  it  could  not  be  extricated  from  the  alkali  by  any  degree  of 
he:it  :  on  the  adJicion  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  the  nitrous  gives  way 
>n  Jts  turn,  exhaling  in  red  fumes,  and  leaving  only  the  vitriolic  acid 
and  the  alkali  united  together. 

Again,  if  any  metallic  body  be  diflblved  in  an  acid,  the  ad- 
duiOxT  of  any  earthy  body  that  is  diflbluble  in  that  acid  will  pre- 
cipitate the  metal  :  a  volatile  alkaline  fait  will  in  like  manner 
precipitate  the  earth  ;  and   a   fixt   alkali  will  diflodge  the  volatile ; 
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which  lad  being  readily  exhalable  by  heat,  the  remaining  fait  will  be 
the  fame  as  if  the  acid  and  fixt  alkali  had  been  joined  together  at  firft, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  of  the  other  bodies. 

The  power  in  bodies,  on  which  thefe  various  tranfpofuions  and 
combinations  depend,  is  called  by  the  chemifts  affinity  ;  a  term, 
like  the  Newtonian  attraiiion,  deiigned  to  exprefs,  not  the  caufe,  but 
the  effeft.  When  an  acid  fpontaneoufly  quits  a  metal  to  unite  with 
an  alkali,  they  fay  it  has  a  greater  affinity  to  the  alkali  than  to  the 
metal :  and  when,  converfively,  they  fay  it  has  a  greater  affinity  to 
fixt  alkalies  than  to  thofe  of  the  volatile  kind,  they  mean  only  that 
it  will  unite  with  the  fixt  in  preference  to  the  volatile,  and  that  if 
previoufly  united  with  a  volatile  alkali,  it  will  forfake  this  for  a 
iixt  one. 

The  doftrine  of  the  affinities  of  bodies  is  of  very  extenfive  ufe 
in  the  chemical  pharmacy  ;  many  of  the  officinal  procefTes,  as  we 
(hall  fee  hereafter,  are  founded  on  it  :  feveral  of  the  preparations 
turn  out  very  different  from  what  would  be  expeded  by  a  perfon 
unacquainted  with  thefe  properties  of  bodies;  and  feveral  of  them, 
if,  from  an  error  in  the  procefs,  or  other  caufes,  they  prove  unfit 
for  the  life  intended,  may  be  rendered  applicable  to  other  purpofes, 
by  fuch  tranfpofitions  of  their  component  parts  as  are  pointed  out  by 
the  knowledge  of  their  affinities. 

I  fhall  here  therefore  fubjoin  a  table  of  the  principal  affinities  cb- 
ferved  in  pharmaceutical  operations,  formed  chiefly  on  that  of  Mr. 
Geotrroy  (which  was  pnblilhed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  academy 
for  the  year  1718)  with  fuch  corredlions  and  additions  as  later  expe- 
riments have  furnifhed. 

The  table  is  thus  to  be  underilood.  The  fubilance  printed  in 
capitals,  on  the  top  of  each  feries,  has  the  grearell  affinity  with 
that  immediately  under  it,  a  lefs  affinity  with  the  next,  and  fo  on 
to  the  end  of  the  feries ;  that  is,  if  any  of  the  remote  bodies  h^s 
been  combined  with  the  top  one,  the  addition  of  any  of  the  inter- 
mediate bodies  will  difunite  them  ;  the  intermediate  body  uniting 
with  the  uppermoft  body  of  the  feries,  and  throwing  out  the  remote 
one.  Thus  in  the  firil  leries  of  the  affinities  of  water,  a  fixt  alkali 
being  placed  between  the  water  and  inflammable  fpirit,  it  is  to  be 
concluded,  that  wherever  water  and  fpirit  are  mixt  together,  the  ad- 
dition of  any  fixed  alkaline  fait  will  abfcrb  the  water,  and  occafiou 
the  pure  fpirit  to  be  feparated.  Where  feveral  fubftance*  are  ex- 
preffed  in  one  feries,  it  is  to  be  underfloocf,  that  any  one  of  thofe  bo- 
dies, which  aie  nearell  io  the  uppermoii,  will  in  like  manner  difen- 
ffage  from  it  anv  one  of  thofe  which  3 re  more  remote. 
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I,  Water: 
Fixt  alkaline  fait : 
Inflammable  fpirit. 

2.  Water  : 
Inflammable  fpirit: 
Volatile  alkaline  fait. 

3.  Water  : 
Inflammable  fpirit  : 
Sundry  compound  falts, 

4.  InflammableSpirit: 
Water : 
Oils  and  Refins. 

5.  Vitriolic  Acid  : 
Inflammable  principle  : 
Fixt  alkaline  falts : 
Calcareous  earths  calcined  : 
Volatile  alkaline  falts : 
Calcareous  earths  uncalcined : 
Zinc  and  Iron  : 

Copper:  . 

Silver. 

6.  Nitrous  Acid  : 
Inflammable  principle  : 
Fixt  alkaline  falts : 
Calcareous  earths  calcined  : 
Volatile  alkaline  falts  : 
Calcareous  earths  uncalcined  : 
Zinc  : 

Iron  : 

Copper:  '    -**«- 

Lead :  ft 

Mercury  :  % 

Silver  :  * 

Camphor. 

7.  Marine  acid  : 
Fixt  alkaline  falts : 
Calcareous  earths  calcined  : 
Volatile  alkaline  falts : 
Calcareous  earths  uncalcined : 


Zinc : 

Iron  : 

Tin  : 

Regulus  of  antimony  : 

Copper  : 

Lead  : 

Silver: 

Mercury. 

8.  Acetous  Acid  : 
Iron  : 
Copper. 

9.  Alkaline  Salts  : 
Vitriolic  acid  : 
Nitrous  acid  : 
Marine  acid  : 
Vinegar : 
Tartar  : 
Oils  and  Sulphur. 

10.  Soluble  Earths  : 
Vitriolic  acid  : 
Nitrous  acid  : 
Marine  acid. 

1 1.  Inflammable  Principle 
Nitrous  acid : 
Vitriolic  acid  : 
Metallic  fubftances  : 
Fixt  alkaline  falts. 

12.  Sulphur  : 
Fixt  alkali,  and  Quicklime  : 
Iron  : 
Copper  : 
Lead  : 
Silver: 

Regulus  of  antimony : 
Mercury  : 
Arfenic. 


13.  Gold 
Ethereal  fpirit : 
Acids. 


14,  Mi 
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14.  Mercury 
Marine  acid  : 
Vitriolic  acid : 
Nitrous  acid. 


Vitriolic  acid  : 
Marine  acid  : 
Nitrous  acid : 
Vinegar  : 
Oils. 


Lead 


17.  Copper 
Vitriolicacid : 
Marine  acid  : 
Nitrous  acid. 


18.  Iron 
Vitriolic  acid : 
Marine  acid: 
Nitrous  acid. 


16. 
Marine  acid  : 
Vitriolic  acid 
Nitrous  acidc 


Silver 


19   Regulus  oF^Aktimony: 
Vitriolic  acid  % 
Nitrous  acid  s 
Marine  acid. 
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CHAPTER    IIL 

Of  the  Pharmaceutical  Apparatus, 

ON  E  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  pharmaceutic  apparatus  con- 
filh  in  contrivances  for  containing  and  applying  fire,  and  for 
direding  and  regulating  its  power.  Of  thefe  contrivances,  called /z/r- 
fiaces,  there  are  different  kinds,  according  to  the  coDveniency  of  the 
place,  and  the  particular  purpofes  they  are  intended  to  anfwer.  I 
fhall  here  endeavour  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  ftrufture  of  thofe 
which  are  employed  in  pharmaceutical  operations,  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  are  built. 

Furnaces. 

The  moft  Jimple  furnace  is  the  common  ftove,  othervvife  called  the 
furnace  for  OPEN  fire.  This  is  ufually  made  of  an  iron  hoop,  five 
or  fix  inches  deep  ;  with  a  grate  or  fome  iron  bars  acrofs  the  bottom, 
for  fupporting  the  fuel.  ]t  either  ftaiids  upon  feet,  fo  as  to  be  move- 
able from  place  to  place,  or  is  iixt  in  brickwork.  In  this  laft  cafe, 
a  cavity  is  left  under  the  grate,  for  receiving  the  afhes  that  drop 
through  it ;  and  an  aperture  or  door,  in  the  forepart  of  this  afh-pit, 
ferves  both  for  allowing  the  afhes  to  be  occafionally  raked  out,  and  for 
admitting  air  to  pafs  up  through  the  fuel.  This  furnace  is  deligned 
for  fuch  operations  as  require  only  a  moderate  heat  ;  as  infufion,  de- 
coftion,  and  the  evaporation  of  liquids.  The  vefTel,  containing  the 
fubjeft  matter,  is  fupported  over  the  fire  by  a  trevet. 

A  deeper  hoop  or  body,  cylindrical,  parallelopipedal,  widening 
upwards,  elliptical,  or  of  other  figures ;  formed  of,  or  lined  with, 
fuch  materials  as  are  capable  of  fuftaining  a  flrong  fire;  with  a  grate 
and  afh-pit  beneath,  as  in  the  preceding;  and  communicating  at 
the   top  with  a   perpendicular  pipe,    or   chimney;  makes    a    WiNO 

FURNACE. 

The  greater  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  chimney,  the  greater 
will  be  the  draught  of  air  through  the  furnace,  and  the  more  in- 
tenfely  will  the  fire  burn  ;  provided  the  width  of  the  chimney  is 
fufficient  to  allow  a  free  pafTage  to  all  the  air  that  the  furnace  can 
receive  through  the  grate :  for  which  purpofe,  the  area  of  the  aper- 
ture of  the  chimney  fhou'd  be  nearly  equal  to  the  area  of  the  inter- 
llices  of  the  grate. 

Hence,  where  the  chimney  confifis  of  moveable  pipes,  made  to  fit 
upon  one  another  at  the  ends,  fo  that  the  length  can  be  occafionally 
increafed  or  diminifhed,  the  vehemence  of  the  fire  will  be  increafed 
or  diminifhed  in  the  fame  proportion. 
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In  furnaces  whofe  chimney  is  fixed,  the  fame  advantage  »nay  be 
procured  on  another  principle.  As  the  intenfuy  of  the  fire  depends 
wholly  upon  the  quantity  of  air  fucceffively  paffing  through  and 
animating  the  burning  fuel,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  moil  vehement 
fire  may  be  fuppreffed  or  rellrained  at  pleafure,  by  more  or  lefs  clofing 
either  the  afli-pit  door  by  which  the  air  is  admitted,  or  the  chimney 
by  which  it  pafTes  off;  and  that  the  fire  may  be  more  or  lefs  raifed 
again,  by  more  or  lefs  opening  thofe  paflages.  A  moveable  plate  or 
REGISTER,  in  any  convenient  part  of  the  chimney,  affords  commo- 
dious means  of  varying  the  width  of  the  paffage,  and  confequently  of 
regulating  the  heat. 

There  are  two  general  kinds  of  thefe  wind  furnaces;  one  with 
the  chimney  on  the  top,  over  the  middle  of  the  furnace;  the  other 
with  the  chimney  on  one  fide,  and  the  mouth  clear. 

In  the  firft,  either  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace  is  contrafled  to 
fuch  an  aperture,  that  the  chimney  may  fit  upon  it;  or  it  is  covered 
with  an  arched  dome,  or  with  a  fiat  plate,  having  a  like  aperture  in 
the  middle.  As  in  this  difpoiition  of  the  chimney,  the  infide  of  the 
furnace  cannot  be  come  at  from  above,  a  door  is  made  in  the  fide,  a 
little  above  the  grate,  for  fupplying  fuel,  infpefting  the  matter  in  the 
lire,  &c. 

For  performing  fusions  in  this  furnace,  the  crucible,  or  melt- 
ing veilel,  is  placed  immediately  among  the  fuel;  with  a  flip  of 
brick,  or  fome  other  like  fupport,  between  it  and  the  grare,  to  keep 
ihe  cold  air,  which  enters  underneath,   from  ftriking  on  its  bottom. 

When  defigned  as  a  rkverberatory,  that  is,  for  dillillation 
in  long  necks  or  coated  glafs  retorts,  two  iron  bars  are  placed 
acrofs,  above  the  fire,  for  fupporting  the  veifel,  whofe  neck  comes 
out  at  an  aperture  made  for  that  purpofe  in  the  fide.  This  aperture 
fhould  be  made  in  the  fide  oppofite  to  that  in  which  is  the  door 
above-mentioned,  or  at  leaft  fo  remote  from  it,  that  the  receiver, 
fitted  on  the  neck  of  the  diftilling  veffei  without  the  furnace,  may 
not  lie  in  the  operator's  way  v>'hen  he  -vants  to  ftir  the  lire,  or  throw 
in  frefh  fuel. 

The  other  kind  of  wind  furnace  communicates,  by  an  aperture 
in  its  back  part  near  the  top,  either  with  an  upright  pipe  of  its  own, 
or  with  the  chimney  of.  the  room;  in  which  lail  cafe,  all  other 
paffages  into  the  chimney  mui'c  be  clofed  up.  Here  the  mouth  of  the 
furnace  ferves  for  a  door,,  which  may  be  occafionally  covered  with  a 
plate  or  tile.  Of  this  kind  is  the  furnace  moft  commonly  ufed  for 
fufion  in  a  crucible.  ......  .- 

This  laft  conf^rudion,  by  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  furnace 
clear,  affords  the  conveniency.  of  letting  into  it  a  boilinp  or  evapo- 
rating pan,  a  copper   flill,  an  iron   pot   for  dilliiling   hartfhorn,  an 
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iron  fand  pot,  or  other  like  veffels,  of  fuch  a  fize,  that_  they  may  be 
fupported  on  the  furnace  by  their  rims.  The  mouth  being  thus  occu- 
pied by  the  veflels,  a  door  muft  be  made  in  the  fide  for  fupplying  and 
flirring  the  fuel. 

When  a  furnace  of  this  kind  is  defigned  only  for  a  sand  bath, 
it  is  mofl:  commodious  to  have  the  fand  placed  on  a  long  iron  plate 
furnilhed  with  a  ledge  of  freeftone  or  brickwork  at  each  fide.  The 
mouth  of  the  furnace  is  to  be  clofely  covered  by  one  end  of  this 
plate;  and  the  canal,  by  which  the  furnace  communicates  with  its 
chimney,  is  to  be  lengthened  and  carried  along  under  the  plate  ; 
the  plate  forming  the  upper  fide  of  the  canal.  In  this  kind  of  fand- 
bath,  digellions,  &c.  requiring  different  degrees  of  heat,  may  be 
carried  on  at  once  ;  for  the  heat  decreafes  gradually  from  the  end  over 
the  furnace  to  the  other. 

When  large  veflels,  as  stills,  and  iron  pots  for  diftilling  hartf- 
horn  and  aqua  fortis,  are  fixed  in  furnaces,  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
bottom  of  the  veffel  is  commonly  made  to  reft  upon  folid  brick  work. 

The  large  ftill,  whof£  bottom  is  narrow  in  proportion  to  its  height, 
and  whofe  weight  when  charged  with  liquor  requires  great  part  of  it 
to  be  thus  fupported,  expofes  but  a  fmall  furface  to  the  adion  of  the 
fire  underneath.  To  make  up  for  this  difadvantage,  the  heat,  which 
rifes  at  the  further  end  of  a  long  narrow  grate,  is  conveyed  all  round 
the  fides  of  the  vcflel,  by  a  fpiral  canal,  which  communicates  at  top 
with  a  common  chimney. 

The  pots  for  diftilling  hartfliorn  and  aqua-fortis  in  the  large  way 
have  part  of  their  great  weight  borne  up  by  three  ftrong  pins  or 
trunnions,  at  equal  diftances  round  the  pot  towards  the  middle, 
reaching  into  a  brickwork  ;  fo  that  lefs  fupport  being  neceffary 
underneath,  a  greater  furface  of  the  wide  bottom  lies  expofed  to  the 
immediate  aflion  of  the  fire. 

If  a  furface,  communicating  with  its  chimney  by  a  lateral  canal, 
as  in  the  fand  furnace  above-mentioned,  be.  carried  to  a  confider- 
able height  above  the  part  where  this  canal  enters  it  ;  and  if  it  be 
filled  with  fuel  to  the  top,  and  clofely  covered;  the  fuel  will  burn 
no  higher  than  up  to  the  upper  fide  of  the  canal  through  which  the 
air  pafiTes  off;  and  in  proportion  as  this  lower  part  of  the  fuel  con- 
fumes,  it  will  be  fupplied  by  that  above,  which  falls  down  in  its 
place.  Hence  in  this  furnace,  called  an  athanor,  a  conftant 
heat  may  be  kept  up  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time,  u'llhout  at- 
tendance. 

The  tower  of  the  athanor,  or  that  part  which  receives  the  fuel, 
is  commonly  made  to  widen  a  little  downwards,  that  the  coals  may 
fall  the  more  freely  ;  but  not  fo  much  as  that  the  part  on  fire  at 
bottom  may   be   too  ftrongly    preffed.      A  fmall   aperture    is   made 
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oppofite  to  the  canal  or  flew,  or  a  number  of  openings  according  to 
the  fize  of  the  furnace  and  the  degree  of  heat  required^  fc^r  fupplying 
air,  which  is  more  conveniently  admitted  in  this  manner  than  through 
the  grate,  as  the  intereftices  of  the  grate  are  in  time  choaked  up  by 
the  allies. 

This  furnace  is  defigned  only  for  heating  bodies  exterior  to  it.  Its 
canal  or  flcj.-i,  as  in  the  fand  furnace  already  defcribed,  paffes  under  a 
fand-bath  or  water-bath  ;  at  the  further  end  of  which^  it  rifes  per- 
pendicularly to  fuch  a  height,  as  may  occafion  a  fufRcient  draught  of 
air  through  the  fire.  ^ 

The  flew  may  be  fo  wide,  as  to  correfpond  to  the  whole  height  of 
the  fire-place.  A  regiiler  or  Aiding  plate,  placed  between  the  flew 
and  the  furnace,  enables  us  to  increafe  or  diminifh  this  height,  and 
confequently  the  quantity  of  fire,  at  pleafure.  If  tlie  fpace  beneath 
the  flew  be  inclofed  to  the  ground,  the  heat  in  this  cavity  will  be 
confiderable  enough  to  be  applicable  to  fome  ufeful  purpofes. 

With  regard  to  tlie  materials  of  furnaces,  the  fixt  ones  are  built 
of  bricks,  cemented  together  by  fome  good  loam  or  clay.  Any 
kind  of  loam  or  clayey  compofition  that  is  of  a  proper  degree  of 
tenacity,  which,  when  made  into  a  pafte  with  water  and  well  worked, 
does  not  ilick  to  the  fingers,  and  which,  when  thoroughly  dried, 
neither  cracks  nor  melts  in  a  vehement  fire,  is  fit  for  this  ufe  ;  the 
purer  and  more  tenacious  clays  require  to  have  their  tenacity  leflened 
by  an  admixture  of  fand,  or  rather  of  the  fame  kind  of  clay  burnt  and 
grofsly  powdered. 

Smaller  portable  furnaces  are  made  of  fl:rong  iron, or  copper  plaiesj 
lined  to  the  thicknefs  of  an  inch  or  more  with  the  fame  kind  of  clayey 
compofition;  which,  for  this  ufe,  maybe  beaten  with  fome  horfe- 
dung,  chopt  flraw,  or  cut  hair  or  tow. 

Very  commodious  portable  furnaces,  for  a  bufinefs  of  moderate  ex- 
tent, may  be  formed  aifo  of  the  larger  kind  of  the  common  black-lead 
melting  pots  ;  by  cutting  a  door  atlhe  bottom  of  the  pot  for  the  afli- 
pit,  another  above  this  ior  the  fire-place,  and  introducing  a  circular 
iron  grate,  of  fuch  a  fize,  that  it  may  reft  between  the  two  doors.  A 
particular  account  of  the  method  of  preparing  thefe  furnaces  for  dif- 
ferent ufes  may  be  feen  in  the  firfl  part  of  the  Gommercium  philo- 
fophico-technicum,  lately  publifncd. 

;  ^    ..      Baths. 

Where  a  ftrong  degree  of  heat  is  requifite,  as  in  the  fufion  of 
metals,  &c.  the  vellel  containing  the  fubjeft  matter  is  placed  among 
the  burning  fuel,  or  immediately  over  it  :  this  is  called  operating  in 
a  naked  fire.  Where  a  fmaller  heat  is  fufficient,  and  the  velTei  em- 
ployed is  either  of  glafs,  or  of  the  more  tender  kinds  of  earthen  ware, 
the    fand-bath    or    water-bath    is    ufed,    to    defend   the   veflel    from 
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the  immediate  ai^iori  of  the  fire,  and   to   render   the   heat  lefs    fluc- 
tuating. 

Both  thefe  baths  have  their  particular  advantages  and  inconvenien- 
cies.  In  water  the  heat  is  equal  through  every  part  of  the  fluid  ; 
whereas  in  find,  it  varies  in  diiferent  parts  of  one  perpendicular  line, 
decreafing  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Water  cannot  be  made  to 
receive,  or  to  tranfmit  to  vefTels  immerfed  in  it,  above  a  certain 
degree  of  heat,  viz.  that  which  is  fufiicient  to  make  it  boil,  and 
hence  it  fccures  effedually  againil  any  danger  of  an  excefs  of  heat,  in 
thofe  operations  wherein  the  produdl  would  be  injured  by  a  heat 
greater  than  that  of  boiling  water  :  but  this  advantage  renders  it 
ufelefs  for  procefles  which  require  a  greater  heat,  and  for  which  fand 
or  other  like  folid  intermedia  are  neceffarily  employed.  There  is 
this  convenience  alfo  in  the  fand  bath,  that  the  heat  may  be  readily 
diminifhed  or  increafed  about  any  particular  vefTel,  by  raifing  it  higher 
out  of  the  fand,  or  finking  it  deeper;  that  difierent  fubjefts  may  be 
expofed  to  different  degrees  of  heat  from  one  fire  ;  and  that  it  keeps 
the  veffels  lleady.  The  fand  made  choice  of  fhould  be  a  large  coarfe- 
grained  kind,  feparated  from  the  finer  parts  by  wafliing,  and  from 
little  flones  by  the  fieve. 

Coating  of  glafTes,  Lutes. 

Some  procefles  require  to  be  performed  with  glafs  vefTels  in  a  naked 
fire.  For  thefe  purpofes,  vefTels  made  of  the  thinneft  glafs  fliould  be 
chofen ;  for  thefe  bear  the  fire,  without  cracking,  much  better  than 
thofe  which  are  thicker  and  in  appearance  flronger. 

All  glafTes,  or  other  vefTels  that  are  apt  to  crack  in  the  fire,  muft 
be  cautjoufly  nealed,  that  is,  heated  by  flow  degrees :  and  when  the 
procefs  is  finiflied,  they  fliould  be  as  flowly  cooled,  unlefs  where  the 
vefTel^  is  to  be  broken  to  get  out  the  preparation,  as  in  fome  fub- 
limations :  in  this  cafe  it  is  more  advifeable  to  expofe  the  hot  glafs 
fuddenly  to  the  cold  air,  which  will  foon  occafion  it  to  crack,  than 
to  endanger  throwing  down  the  fublimed  matter  among  the  feces  bv 
a  blow. 

As  a  defence  from  the  violence  of  the  fire,  and  to  prevent  the 
contadl  of  cold  air  on  fupplying  frefn  fuel,  &c.  the  glafs  is  to  be 
coated  over,  to  the  thicknefs  of  about  half  a  crown,  with  Windfor 
loam  foftened  with  water  into  a  proper  confidence  and  beaten  up 
v.ith  fome  horfedung,  or  with  the  other  clayey  compofuions  above- 
mentioned. 

Thefe  compofitions  ferve  alfo  as  a  lute,  for  fecuring  the  jun^ures 
of  the  vefTels  in  the  dirtiHation  uf  the  volatile  falts  and  fpirits  of 
animals  :  for  the  dilHllation  of  acid  fpirits,  the  matter  may  be 
moillencd  with  a  fblution  of  fixed  alkaline  fait  inflead  of  water.  For 
molt  other  purpofes,  a  piece  of  wet  bladder,  or  a  pafle  of  flour  and 
water,  or  of  linked  meal  (that  is,  the  cake  left   after   the   expreflion 
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of  oil  of  linfeed)  are  fufficlent  lutes.  The  few  fimple  lutes,  here  de- 
fcribed,  will  be  found  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  the  more  ope- 
rofe  compofitions  recommended  for  thefe  intentions  by  the  chemical 
writers. 

Veffels. 

It  would  be  needlefs  to  enter  here  into  a  particular  detail  of  the 
pharmaceutical  inllruments ;  as  we  fliall  have  occafion  to  mention 
the  principal  of  them  in  the  following  chapter,  in  fpeaking  of  the 
feveral  operations  to  which  they  are  refpeftively  fubfervient.  In 
this  place,  I  Ihall  only  give  the  operator  a  few  general  cautions  with 
regard  to  the  ??iatt€r  of  ihe  ve/Tels  defigned  for  containing  the 
fubjefl. 

Metalline  veffels,  except  thofe  made  of  gold  or  filver,  are  corroded 
by  acids,  even  by  the  milder  ones  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Copper 
ones  are  corroded  alfo  by  alkaline  liquors,  and  by  fome  neutral  ones, 
as  folutions  of  fa!  ammoniac  :  it  is  obfervable,  that  vegetable  acids  do 
not  a£l  upon  this  metal  by  boiling,  fo  much  as  by  {landing  in  the 
cold;  for  even  lemon-juice  may  be  boiled  in  a  clean  copper  veflel, 
without  receiving  from  it  any  tafle  or  ill  quality,  whereas,  in  the 
cold,  it  foon  diffolves  fo  much  as  to  contrail  a  pernicious  taint.  The 
tin,  with  which  copper  veffels  are  ufually  lined,  gives  likewife  a  fen- 
fible  impregnation  to  acid  juices  ;  and  this  impregnation  alfo  is  pro- 
bably not  innocent,  more  efpecially  as  a  quantity  of  lead  is  commonly 
mixed  with  the  tin. 

The  common  earthen  veffels  are  of  a  loofe  porous  texture,  and 
hence  are  apt  to  imbibe  a  confiderable  quantity  of  certain  liquids, 
particularly  of  thofe  of  the  faline  kind  ;  which  foon  difcover  their  pe- 
netrating the  veffel,  by  fhoocing  into  faline  efflorefcences  on  the  out- 
fide.  Ihofe  which  are  glazed  have  their  glazing  corroded  by  acids, 
by  vinegar,  and  the  acid  juices  of  fruits,  as  well  as  by  the  llronger- 
acids  of  the  mineral  kingdom  And  as  this  glazing  confiils  ch'efly  of 
vitrefied  lead,  the  impregnation,  which  it  communicates  to  thefe 
liquors,  is  of  a  very  dangerous  kind  :  if  vinegar  be  boiled  for  fome 
time  in  a  glazed  earthen  veffel,  it  will  yield,  on  being  infpiffated,  a 
true  faccharum  faturni,  that  is,  a  fait  compofed  of  lead  and  the  acetous 
acid,  of  which  hereafter. 

The  veffels  called,  from  their  hardnefs  and  compadlnefs,  stone 
WARE,  are  in  good  meafure  free  from  the  inconveniencies  of  the 
coarfer  earthen  ones.  Their  glazing,  being  a  part  of  the  clay  itfelf  fu- 
perhcially  vitrefied  by  means  of  the  fumes  of  common  fait,  appears  to 
be  proof  againil  acids. 

Glass  veffels  fuffer  no  corrofion,  and  give  no  taint,  in  any  of  the 
pharmaceutic  operations.  Thefe  therefore,  in  fuch  proceffes  as  will 
admit  their  life,  ought  always  to  be  preferred. 
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Weights. 

Two  different  kinds  of  weights  are  made  ufe  of  in  this  country  ; 
one  in  the  merchandize  of  gold  and  filver ;  the  other  for  almoft  all 
goods    befides.      The    firft    we    call    Troy,    the   latter   Averdupois 

weight.  ,    .  ,  , 

The  c^oldfmichs  divide  the  Troy  pound  into  twelve  ounces;  the 
ounce  into  twenty  pennyweights;  and  the  pennyweight  into  twenty- 
four  grains.  The  Averdupois  pound  is  divided  into  fixteen  ounces ; 
and  the  ounce  into  fixteen  parts,  called  drams. 

The  pound  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  difpenfatories  (which  is 
the  only  one  made  ufe  of  in  this  work)  is  that  of  the  goldfmiths,  di- 
vided in  the  following  manner  ; 

The  Pound    1  T twelve  Ounces. 

The  Ounce   (    ^^^^^^^^   j  eight  Drams. 

The  Dram      (  j  three  Scruples. 

The  Scruple  J  [twenty  Grains. 

The  grain  is  equal  to  the  goldfmiths  grain. 

The  medical  or  Troy  pound  is  lefs  than  the  Averdupois,  but  the 
ounce  and  che  dram  greater.  The  Troy  pound  contains  5760  grains  ; 
the  Averdupois  70CO  grains  The  Troy  ounce  contains  480  grains ; 
the  Averdupois  only  437-|.  The  Troy  dram  60  ;  the  Averdupois 
dram  fomewhat  more  than  27.  Eleven  drams  Averdupois  are  equal 
to  five  drams  Troy  ;  twelve  ounces  Averdupois  to  nearly  eleven  ounces 
Troy  ;  and  nineteen  pounds  Averdupois  to  fomewhat  more  than 
twenty-three  pounds  Troy. 

Thefe  differences  in  our  weights  have  occafioned  great  confufion  in 
the  praftice  of  pharmacy.  As  the  druggifts  and  grocers  fell  by  the 
Averdupois  weight,  the  apothecaries  have  not  in  general  kept  any 
weights  adjuded  to  the  Troy  pound  greater  than  two  drams,  ufingfor 
all  above  Averdupois.  By  this  means  it  is  apparent,  that  in  all  com- 
pofitions,  where  the  ingredients  are  prefcribed  fome  by  pounds  and 
others  by  ounces,  they  are  taken  in  a  wrong  proportion  to  each  other; 
and  the  fame  happens  when  any  are  directed  in  leffer  denominations 
than  the  ounce,  as  thefe  fubdivifions,  ufed  by  the  apothecaries,  are 
made  to  a  different  ounce.  The  mercurial  plaller  of  the  late  Pharma- 
copoeia, and  the  mercurial  cerate  of  the  prefent,  if  compounded  by 
the  Averdupois  weight,  contain  about  one  fixth  lefs  quickfilver  than  if 
made,  as  they  ought  to  be,  by  the  Troy.  This  error  prevailed  fo  far 
as  to  be  received  in  fome  former  editions  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia 
itfelf  s  but  is  now  happily  removed. 

Meafures. 

The  meafures  employed  with  us  in  pharmacy  are  the  common  wine 
meafures. 

A  Gallon 


Meafurcs. 

f  eight  Pints  (lihra). 
ins  s  fixteen  Ounces. 
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A  Gallon 

The  Pint       ?  tumainb  s 

The  Ounce  J  (eight  Drams. 

By  a  fpoonful  is  underftood  in  the  London  Difpenfatory  the  meafure 
of  half  an  ounce  ;  in  the  Edinburgh,  half  an  ounce  weight  in  fyrups, 
and  three  drams  in  diftilled  waters. 

Though  the  pint  is  called  by  Latin  writers  libra  or  pound,  there  is 
not  any  known  liquor  of  which  a  pint  meafure  anfwers  to  that  weight. 
A  pint  of  the  higheil  reftified  fpirit  of  wine  exceeds  a  pound  by  above 
half  an  ounce  ;  a  pint  of  water  exceeds  it  by  upwards  of  three  ounces  ; 
and  a  pint  of  oil  of  vitriol  weighs  more  than  two  pounds  and  a 
quarter. 

A  table  of  the  weights  of  certain  meafures  of  different  fluids  may 
on  many  occafions  be  ufeful,  both  for  affiliing  the  operator  in  regu-- 
lating  their  proportions  in  certain  cafes,  and  for  fnewing  the  com- 
parative gravities  of  the  fluids  themfelves.  I  have  therefore  drawn 
up  fuch  a  table  for  a  pint,  an  ounce,  and  a  dram  meafure  of  thofe 
liquids,  whofe  gravity  has  been  determined  by  experiments  that 
can  be  relied  on.  The  wine  gallon  contains  23  i  cubic  inches  •,  whence 
the  pint  contains  28^  ;  the  ounce  i4la  >  ^^"^  ^^^  dram  t'^W  of  a  cu- 
bic inch. 


|Fint  weighi 


Inflammable  Spirits. 
^Ethereal  Spirit  of  Wine     -      -     _ 
Highly-reiflified  Spirit  of  Wine     - 
Common-redified  Spirit  of  Wine     - 
Proof  Spirit     -      _.-..-- 
Dulcified  Spirit  of  Salt     -      -       - 
Dulcified  Spirit  of  Nitre     . 


-  i 


1 1  i 

12  5 

13  2 

14  1 

14  4  48 

1524c 


4c 
36 


Burgundy 
Red  port 
Canary 


Wines. 


14- 

>; 

'5 


Expressed  Oils. 
Oil  Olive  --..-- 
Linfeed  Oil     -      ----*. 


36 

36 

4c 


Essential  Oils. 
Oil  of  Turpentine    -     ~     .     , 
of  Orange  Peel     - 
of  Juniper  Berries     - 


12   I 
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Ounce 

meaf. 

weighs 


380 
400 
426 

460 


426 
456 

475 


Dram 

meaf. 
weighs 


42 

47i 

50 

53 

55 

57i 


53 
57 
S9\ 


420      52-i: 
428      53I 


364 


419 


45i 
5^ 
52 
Oi 
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Oil   of  Rofemary     -      -      -      -     -     -     - 

of  Origanum     -       ^     -     .     -     •     - 
of  Caraway  Seeds     ------ 

of  Nutmegs     -       -      -      -     -     -     - 

of  Savin     ------ 

of  Hyfop     ------- 

of  Cummin  Seed     -      -     -     -     -     - 

of  Mint     ------ 

of  Pennyroyal     --.---" 

of  Dill  Seed ■      - 

of  Fennel  Seed      -      -     -     -     -     - 

of  Cloves     -      -      ------ 

of  Cinnamon     ------- 

of  Saffafras     -------- 

Alkaline  Liquors. 
Lixivium  faponarium,   Pharm.  Land, 
Spirit  of  Sal  ammoniac     -       _      -      -     - 
Strong  Soapboilers  ley     -----     - 

Lixivium  tartari     -     .     -     - 

Acid   liquors. 
Wine  Vinegar     -      -      ------ 

Beer  Vinegar     -      --»--.- 
Glauber's  Spirit  of  Salt     -     -     -      -       - 

Glauber's  Spirit  of  Nitre 

Strong  oil  of  Vitriol     - 

Animal  fluids. 
Urine     ----------- 

Cows  milk     -------- 

AiTes  m.ilk     - 

Blood     ----..----- 

Waters. 

Diftilled  water -     -      i<^. 

Rain  water     -      -      ----.-_ 

Spring  water      -._.__ 

Sea  water      -      --      ------ 

QuiCKSltVER. 
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to 
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54 
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54 
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n 
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443 
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443 

S5i 

448 
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448 

S6 
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4S7 

57 

4S8 

57 

476 

S9i 

476 

59i 

503 

^3 

i6  o    c 

480 

60 
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515 

64i 

17  6  2^ 
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^7 
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7io 

yo 

'5  3  44 

464 

58 

15  6  sf 

476 

59i 

174     c 

S25 

65i 

20  2  4c 

610 

76 

28  5  20 

860 

•o7i 

15  5  20 

470 

59 

15  6  4c 

47  > 

S9^ 

16  0     c 

480 

60 

16   I     4 

484 

6ci 

15    I    5c 

456 

57 

15     2    40 

4bo 

57i 
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5« 
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59 
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c 
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Solution. 

SOLUTION  is  an  intimate  commixture  of  foil d  bodies  with  fluids 
into  one  feemingly  homogene  liquor.  The  diflblving  fluid  is 
called  a  menstruum  or  solvent. 

The  principal  menftrua  made  ufe  of  in  pharmacy,  are,  tvnter,  w- 
nous  fpirits,  eih,  acid  and  alkaline  liquors. 

Water  is  the  menilraum  of  all  falts,  of  vegetable  gums,  and  of 
animal  gellies.  Of  falts,  it  diflblves  only  a  determinate  quantity, 
though  of  one  kind  of  fait  more  than  another;  and  being  thus 
SATURATED,  Icavcs  any  additional  quantity  of  the  fame  fait  un- 
touched. 

Experiments  have  been  made  for  determining  the  quantities  of 
water  which  different  falts  require  for  their  diflblution :  Mr.  Eller 
has  given  a  large  fet  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences 
of  Berlin  for  the  year  1759,  from  which  the  following  table  is 
extraded. 

Eight  ounces  by  weight  of  diftilled  water  diflx)lved. 


Of  Refined  Sugar     -     -     - 
Green  Vitriol       -     -     - 
Blue  Vitriol  -     -     _     - 
White  Vitriol     -     -     - 
Epfom  Salt     -     -     -     - 
Purified  Nitre     -     -     - 
Soluble  Tartar     .     -     - 
Common  Salt     -      -       - 
Sal  gemmae     -     _     .     . 
Sal  catharticus  Glauberi 
Scignette's  Salt     -      -     ■ 

Alum 

Sal  ammoniac     -     -     - 
Vitriolated  Tartar     - 
Salt  of  Hartlhorn     -     - 
Sugar  of  Lead     -     -     . 
Cream  of  Tartar     -     - 
Bora.x   ------ 


07, . 
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24 

0 

0 

9 

4 

0 

9 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 
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4 
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3 

4 

0 

3 

4 

0 

3 

4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

4. 

0 

2 

4 

0 

I 

4 

0 

I 

4 

0 

I 

2 
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I 
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4 
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Though  great  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  in  making  thefe  ex- 
periments, ic  is  not  CO  be  expeded,  that  the  proportions  of  the  feveral 
lalts,  ibluble  in  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  will  always  be  lound  ex- 
adlly  the  fame  with  thofe  above  fet  down.  Salts  differ  in  their  folu- 
bility,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  purity,  perfedion,  and  dry- 
nefs :  the  vitriols,  and  the  artifirial  compound  falts  in  general,  differ 
remarkably  in  this  refpel,  according  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  im- 
pregnated with  the  acid  ingredient.  Thus  vitriolated  tartar,  per- 
fedly  neutralized,  is  extremely  difficult  of  folution  :  the  matter 
which  remains  in  making  Glauber's  fpirit  of  Nitre  (See  Part  III. 
Chap.  viii.  Seft.  6.)  is  no  other  than  a.  vitriolated  tartar,  and  it  diffolves 
fo  difficultly,  that  the  operator  is  obliged  to  break  the  retort  in  order 
to  get  it  out;  but  on  adding  more  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  it  diffolves 
with  eafe.  Hence  many  have  been  tempted  to  ufe  an  over-propor- 
tion of  acid  in  this  preparation  ;  and  we  frequently  find  in  the  fhops, 
under  the  name  of  vitriolated  tartar,  this  acid  foluble  falc.  The  de- 
gree of  heat  occafions  alfo  a  notable  diiFeience  in  the  quantity  of  fak 
tahen  up :  in  very  cold  weather,  eight  ounces  of  water  will  difiblve 
only  about  one  ounce  of  nitre;  whereas,  in  warm  weather,  the 
fame  quantity  will  take  up  three  ounces  or  mors.  1  o  thefe  circum- 
fcances  are  probably  owing,  in  great  part,  the  remarkable  differences 
in  the  proportional  folubilities  or  falts,  as  determined  by  different 
authors:  it  is  obfervable,  that  common  fait  is  lefs  affecled  in  its 
iolubility,  by  a  variation  of  heat,  than  any  other,  water  in  a  tem- 
perate Hate  diffolving  nearly  as  much  of  it  as  very  hot  water  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly this  is  the  fait  in  which  the  different  experiments  agree  the 
beft  :  in  the  experiments  of  Hoffmann,  Neumann,  and  Petit,  the 
proportion  of  this  fait,  on  a  reduclion  of  the  numbers,  comes  out  ex- 
adlly  the  fame,  viz.  three  ounces  of  the  fait  to  eight  of  water;  Dr. 
Brownrigg  makes  the  qtiantity  of  fait  a  little  more  ;  Dr.  Grew,  a 
dram  and  a  fcruple  more  ;  and  Eller,  as  appears  in  the  above  tahle, 
four  drams  more  ;  fo  that  in  the  trials  of  fix  different  pcrfons,  made 
probably  in  different  circumftance.n,  the  greatell  difference  is  only 
one-fjxth  of  the  whole  quantity  of  fait  ;  whereas  in  foaie  other  falts 
there  are  differences  of  twice  or  thrice  the  quantity  of  the  fait.  In  the 
experiments  from  which  the  table  is  drawn,  the  water  was  of  the  tem- 
perature of  between  40  and  42  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  ; 
or  above  freezing  by  about  one-feventh  of  the  interval  between  freez- 
ing and  the  human  heat. 

Some  falts  omitted  by  Eller  are  here  fubjoined  :  the  firfl  is  taken 
from  Dr.  Grew,  and  the  other  four  from  Neumaiin. 
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Chap.  4.  Solution. 

Eisht  ounces  of  water  dillblved. 

O 

Of  fixed  alkaline  Salt  -  -  -  abov 

Sal  diureticus         -         .  -  _ 

Sugar-candy,  both  brown  and  white 
Sugar  of  Milk  .  .  - 

Eflential  Salt  of  Sorrel  -  - 


Though  water  takes  up  only  a  certain  quantity  of  one  kind  of 
fair,  yet  when  faturated  with  one,  it  will  iUll  diffolve  fome  portion 
of  another  ;  and  when  it  can  bear  no  more  of  either  of  thefe,  it  will 
ftill  take  up  a  third,  without  letting  go  any  of  the  former.  '1  he 
principal  experiments  of  this  kind,  that  have  been  made,  relative  to 
pharmaceutic  fubjefts,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table  ;  of  which 
the  two  lirll  articles  are  from  Grew,  and  the  others  trom  Eller. 

Water,  32   parts  by  weight 

fully   faturated    with 
Nitre 

Common  Salt 
Nitre 

Common  Salt 
Volatile  Alkali     - 
Sal  ammoniac 
Soluble  Tartar     - 
Vitriolated  Tartar 
Glauber's  Salt     - 
Epfom  Salt     - 
Borax      -      -      - 

In  regard  to  ihe  other  clafs  of  bodies  which  water  is  a  menftruum 
for,  viz.  thofe  of  the  gummy  and  gelatinous  kind,  there  is  no  deter- 
minate point  of  faturation  :  the  vvater  unites  readily  with  any  propor- 
tions of  theu),  forming,  with  different  quantities,  liquors  of  different 
confiilencies.  This  fluid  takes  up  likewife,  when  affified  by  triruia- 
tion,  the  vegetable  gummy  refins,  as  ammoniacum  and  myrrh  ;  the  fo- 
lutions  of  which,  though  imperfect,  that  is,  not  tranfparent,  but 
turbid,  and  of  a  milky  hue,  are  neverthelefs  applicable  to  valuable 
purpofes  in  medicine.  It  mingles  with  vinous  fpirits,  v.'ith  acid  and 
alkaline  liquors,  not  with  oils,  but  imbibes  fome  of  the  more  fubtle 
parts  of  effential  oils,  fo  as  to  become  impregnated  with  their  fineli 
and  tafte. 

Redlified  spirit  of  v/ine  is  the  menflruum  of  the  effential  oils, 
refins,  and  camphor  of  vegetables  .;    of  the  pure  dillilled   oils,   and 

feveral 


Diffolved  afterwards. 

Sal  ammoniac  - 

10 

Nitre     -    -     - 

10 

Sal  ammoniac    - 

2 

Fixed  Alkali    - 

/ 

Common  Salt    - 

2 

Nitre,  near   -    - 

2 

Fixed  Alkali      - 

2~ 

Nitre     -       -     - 

4 

Sugar     -      -     - 

2 

Common  Salt  - 

2i 

Nitre     -       -     - 

2 

Fixed  Alkali     - 

2 

Nitre     -     - 

1 

Sugar     -      -     - 

I 

Sugar     -     -      - 
Fixed  Alkali     - 

6 

2 
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feveral  of  the  colouring  and  medicin-il  parts  of  animals  ;  of  fome 
mineral  bituminous  fubilances,  as  of  ambergris ;  and  of  foaps,  though 
it  does  not  adt  upon  the  exprefled  oil  and  fixed  nlkaline  fait,  of  which 
foap  is  compofed  ;  whence,  if  foap  contains  any  fuperfluous  quan- 
tity of  either  the  oil  or  fait,  it  may,  by  means  of  this  menflruum, 
be  excellently  purified  therefrom.  It  dilToIves,  by  the  affiltance  of 
heat,  volatile  alkaline  falts,  and,  more  readily,  the  neutral  ones, 
compofed  either  of  fixed  alkali  and  the  acetous  acid,  as  the  fal  diu- 
reticus,  or  of  volatile  alkali  and  the  nitrous  acid,  as  alfo  the  fait  of 
amber,  &c.  It  mingles  with  water  and  with  acids,  cot  with  alka- 
line lixivia. 

Oils  diffolve  vegetable  refins  and  balfams,  wax,  animal  fats, 
mineral  bitumens,  fulphur,  and  certain  metallic  fubftances,  parti- 
cularly lead.  The  expreffed  oils  are,  for  moft  of  thefe  bodies,  more 
powerful  menftrua  than  thofe  obtained  by  difliillation  ;  as  the  former 
are  more  capable  of  fuftainiiig,  without  injury,  a  ftrong  heat,  which 
is,  in  mofi:  cafes,  neceflary  to  enable  them  to  adl.  It  is  faid,  that 
one  ounce,  of  fulphur  will  dilTolve  in  three  ounces  of  expreffed  oil, 
particularly  that  of  linfeed,  but  requires  fix  ounces  of  eflential  oil,  as 
that  of  turpentine. 

All  Acids  diilblve  alkaline  falts,  alkaline  earths,  and  metallic 
fubilances.  The  diiFcrent  acids  differ  greatly  in  their  adion  upon 
th^e  lail  ,•  one  diiTolving  only  fome  particular  metals,  and  another 
others. 

The  I'egelahle  acids  difiolve  a  confiderable  quantity  of  zinc,  iron, 
copper,  lead,  and  tin,  and  extraft  fo  much  from  the  metallic  part 
of  antitnonv,  a.i  to  become  powerfully  emetic:  they  diffblve  lead  more 
readily,  if  the  metal  is  previoufly  calcined  by  fire,  than  in  its  metal- 
lic llatc. 

The  marine  acid  diflblves  zinc,  iron,  and  copper  ;  and  though  it 
fcarce  afts  on  any  other  metallic  fubfiance  in  the  common  way  of 
making  folutiens,  it  may  neverthelefs  be  artfully  combined  with  them 
all  except  gold:  the  corrofive  fublimate,  an.d  antimonial  cauflic  of 
the  fhops,  are  combinations  ot  it  with  mercury  and  the  metallic  part 
of  antimony,  eftefted  by  applying  the  acid,  in  the  form  of  fume,  to 
the  fubjecls,  at  the  fame  time  alfo  llrongly  heated. 

The  nitrous  acid  is  the  comrhon  menilruum  of  all  metallic  fub- 
fiances,  except  gold  and  the  metallic  part  of  antimony  ;  of  which 
TWO  the  proper  folvent  is  a  mixture  of  the  nitrous  and  marine  acids, 
called  aqiitz  regin. 

The  niirriolic  acid,  diluted  with  water,  cafily  difTolvfes  zinc  and 
3.-rn  :  in  its  concentrated  fiate,  and  nfliiled  by  a  boiling  heat,  it 
mrty  be  riiade  to  corrode^  or  imperfeftly  diflblve,  moft  of  the  other 
mttili. 

Alxal.'K£ 
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Alkaline  lixi'via  difToIve  oils,  refinous  fubilances,  and  fulphur. 
Their  power  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  addi:ion  of  (juick  lime  ;  in- 
flances  of  which  occur  in  the  preparation  of  foap,  and  ni  ihe  common 
caurtic.  Thus  acuated,  they  reduce  the  flefii,  bones,  and  other  folid 
parts  ot  animals,  into  a  gelatinous  matter. 

Solutions  made  in  water,  and  in  fpirit  of  wine,  polTefs  the  virtues 
of  the  body  difTolved  ;  whilll  oils  generally  fheathe  its  aftivity,  and 
acids  and  alkalies  vary  its  quality.  Hence  watery  and  fpi.-ituous  li- 
quors are  the  proper  menflrua  of  the  native  virtues  of  vegetable  and 
animal  matter. 

Moll  of  the  foregoing  folutions  are  eafily  eiFefled,  by  pouring 
the  menrtruum  on  the  body  to  be  difTolved,  and  fuffering  them  to 
Hand  together,  for  fome  time,  expofed  to  a  iuit?. ble  warmth.  A 
ftrong  heat  is  generally  requifite  to  enable  oils  and  alkaline  liquors 
to  perform  their  office  :  nor  will  acids  a6l  on  fome  metallic  bodies 
without  its  aflillance.  The  aftion  of  watery  and  fpintuous  mcn- 
ftrua  is  likewife  expedited  by  a  moderate  heat  ;  though  the  quantity, 
which  they  afterwards  keep  difTolved,  is  not,  as  fome  fuppofe,  by  this 
means  increafed  :  all  that  heat  occahons  thefe  to  take  up,  more  than 
they  would  do  in  a  longer  time  in  the  cold,  v.'ill,  when  the  heat  ceafes, 
fubfide  again  :  this  at  leall  is  moft  commonly  the  cafe,  though  there 
may  be  fome  inllances  of  the  contrary. 

The  aftion  of  acids  on  the  bodies  which  they  diiTolve,  is  gene- 
rally accompanied  with  heat,  eflervefccnce,  and  a  copious  difchargtr 
of  fumes.  The  fumes  which  arife  during  the  diffolution  of  feme  me- 
tals in  the  vitriolic  acid,  prove  inflammable  :  hence,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  artificial  vitriols  of  iron  and  zinc,  the  operator  ought  to 
be  careful,  efpecially  where  the  folution  is  made  in  a  narrow-mouthed 
vefTel,  left,  by  the  imprudent  approach  of  a  candle,  the  exhaling  va- 
pour be  fet  on  lire. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  folution,  in  which  the  moifiure  of 
the  air  is  the  menllruum  Fixed  alkaline  falts,  and  thole  of  the  neu- 
tral kind,  compofed  of  alkaline  falts  and  the  vegetable  acids,  or  of 
foluble  earths  and  any  aci  ',  except  the  vitriolic,  and  fome  mttaliic 
falts,  on  being  expofed,  for  fome  time,  to  a  moiil:  air,  graduailv  at- 
tract its  humidity,  and,  at  length,  become  liquid.  Some  Jubilances, 
not  difToluble  by  the  application  of  water  in  its  orofTer  form,  as  the 
butter  of  antimony,  are  eaiily  liquehtd  by  this  flow  asflion  of  the 
aerial  moillure.      '1  his  procefs  is  termed  Dt.LiQj.'iATiO.\'. 

SECT.     II. 

Kxtratlion. 

H  E    liquors   which    difTolve   certain    fubftances    in    their  pure 
Hate,  ferve  likewife  to  extrad  \.\iQm.  from  admixtures  of  other 
matter.     Thus   rediiied   fpirit  of  wine,  the  menllruam  of  ciTential 

oils 
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oils  and  refins,  takes  up  the  virtues  of  the  refinous  and  oily  vege- 
tables  ;  as  water  does  thofe  of  the  mucilaginous  and  faline  ;  the  in- 
a'aive  'earthy  parts  remaining  untouched  by  both.  Water  extrafts 
likewife,  from  n)any  plants,  fubftances  which  by  themfelves  it  has 
jictle  efTed  upon  ;  even  eflential  oils  being,  as  we  have  formerly  ob- 
ferved,  rendered  foluble  in  that  fluid,  by  the  admixture  of  gummy 
and  fiaiine  matter,  of  which  all  vegetables  participate  in  a  greater  pr 
iefs  degree.  Thus  many  of  the  aromatic  plants,  and  moll  of  the  bit- 
ters and  aftringents,  yield  their  virtues  to  this  menftruum. 

Extradion  "is  performed,  by  mackrating  or  steeping  the 
fobied  in  its  appropriated  menftruum,  in  the  cold;  or  digesting 
or  CIRCULATING  them,  in  a  moderate  warmth  ;  or  infusing  the 
plant  in  the  boiling  liquor,  and  fuffering  them  to  ftand  in  a  covered 
veffel  till  grown  cold;  or  adually  boiling  them   together  for  fome 

time. 

The  term  digeftion  is  fometinies  ufed  for  maceration  ;  and  in  this 
cafe  the  proceis  is  direded  to  be  performed  ivithout  heat :  where  this 
circumftance  is  not  expreffed,  digeftion  always  implies  the  ufe  of 
heat.  Circulation  differs  from  digeftion  only  in  this,  that  the  fteam, 
into  which  a  part  of  the  liquor  is  refolved  by  the  heat,  is,  by  means 
cf  a  proper  difpofition  of  the  vefTeis,  condenfed  and  conveyed  back 
afiain  upon  the  iubjed.  Digeftion  is  ufually  performed  in  a  matrafs 
(or  holthead)  Florence  flalk,  or  the  like  ;  either  of  which  may  be 
converted  into  a  circulatory  -veffel,  by  inverting  another  into  the 
mouth,  and  fecuring  the  jundure  with  a  piece  of  wet  bladder.  A 
£ngle  matrafs,  if  its  neck  is  very  long  and  narrow,  will  anfwer  the 
purpofe  as  effedually  ;  the  vapour  cooling  and  condenling  before  it 
can  rife  to  the  top.  In  a  velTel  of  this  kind,  even  fpirit  of  wine, 
one  of  the  moft  volatile  liquors  we  know  of,  may  be  boiled  with- 
out any  confiderable  lofs.  The  ufe  of  this  inftrument  is  likewife  free 
fi-om  an  inconvenience,  which  may,  in  fome  cafes,  attend  the  other, 
of  the  uppermoit  veiTel  being  burft  or  thrown  off.  As  the  long- 
Kecked  matraiTes,  here  recommended,  are  difficultly  filled  or  emptied, 
and  likewife  very  dear,  a  long  glafs  pipe  may  be  occafionally  luted  to 
Lhe  fhorter  ones. 

Heat  greatly  expedites  extradion  ;  but  by  this  means  proves  as  in- 
jurious to  fome  fubftances,  by  occafioning  the  m»nftruum  to  take 
up  their  grofier  and  more  ungrateful  parts,  as  it  is  necelTary  for  en- 
abling it  CO  extrad  the  virtues  of  others.  Thus  guiacum  or  log- 
wood impart  little  to  aqueous  liquors,  without  a  boiling  heat,  vvhilft 
even  a  fmall  degree  of  warmth  proves  greatly  prejudicial  to  the  fine 
bitter  of  carduus  benedidus.  1  his  plant,  which,  infufed  in  boiling, 
or  dio_efted  in  fenfibly  hot  water,  gives  out  a  naufeous  tafte,  fo 
oifenfive  to  the  ftomach  as  to  promote  vomiting,  yields  to  the  cold 
t-!ement  a  grateful  balfamic  bitter,  the  moil  elegant  ftoniachic  of  the 
iLiOps.. 

As 
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As  heat  promotes  the  diflblving  power  of  liquids;  fo  cold,  on  the 
other  hand,  diminifhes  it.  Hence  tinftures,  or  extractions  made  by  a 
confiderable  heat,  depofite  in  cold  weather  a  part  of  their  contents, 
and  thus  become  proportionably  weaker  ;  a  circumftance  which  de- 
ferves  particular  regard. 

SECT.     IIL 

Depuration. 

THERE   are  difterent   methods  of  depuraling  or  purifying  li- 
quors from   their    feculencies,    according  as   the  liquor  itfelf 
is  more  or  Icfs  tenacious,  or  the  feculent  matter  of  greater  or  lefs 

Thin  fluids  readily  depofite  their  more  ponderous  impurities,  upon 
ftanding  at  reft,  for  feme  time,  in  a  cool  place  ;  and  may  then  be  de- 
canted, or  poured  ciF  clear,  by  inclining  the  vefiel. 

Glutinous,  undluous,  or  thick  fubftances,  are  to  be  liquefied  by  a 
fuitable  heat;  when  the  grofTer  feculencies  will  fall  to  the  bottom^ 
the  lighter  arifing  to  the  furface,  to  be  despu.-wated,  or  rcuiamed 
ofF. 

Where  the  impurities  are  neither  fo  ponderous  as  to  fubfide  freely 
to  the  bottom,  nor  fo  light  as  to  arife  readily  to  the  furface,  they  may 
befeparated  in  great  meafure  bycoLATURE  through  drainers  of  linen^ 
woollen,  or  other  cloth  ;  and  more  perfectly  by  filtration  througfe 
a  foft  bibulous  kind  of  paper  made  for  this  ufe. 

The  grey  paper  which  covers  pill-boxes  as  they  come  from 
abroad,  is  one  of  the  beft  for  this  purpofe  :  it  does  not  eafiiy  break 
when  wetted,  or  tinge  the  liquor  which  pafTes  through  it,  which 
the  reddifh  fort,  called  blojjom  paper,  frequently  does.  The  paper 
is  fupported  by  a  funnel^  or  piece  of  canvas  fixed  in  a  frame. 
When  the  funnel  is  ufed,  it  is  conyenient  to  put  fome  ftraws  or 
fmall  fticks  between  the  paper  and  its  fides,  to  prevent  the  weight 
of  the  liquor  from  prefTing  the  paper  fo  clofe  to  it,  as  not  to  allow 
room  for  this  fluid  to  tranfude.  in  fome  cafes  a  funnel  made  of  wire 
is  put  betwixt  the  paper  and  the  glafi  funnel.  There  is  alfo  a  kind 
of  glafs  funnel,  with  ridges  down  its  fides,  made  on  purpofe  for 
this  ufe. 

Glutinous  and  unfluous  liquors,  which  do  not  eafiiy  pafs  through 
the  pores  of  a  filter  or  ftrainer,  are  clarified,  by  beating  them  u^ 
with  whites  of  eggs,  which  concreting  or  growing  hard  when  heated, 
and  entangling  the  impure  matter,  arife  with  it  to  the  furface  :  the 
mixture  is  to  he  gently  boiled,  till  the  ("cum  begins  to  break,  when 
the  vefiel  is  to  be  removed  from  the  fire,  the  cruil  taken  off,  and  the 
liquor  pafi^ed  through  a  flannel  barr, 
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Decantation,  colature,  and  filtration,  are  applicable  to  moft  of  the 
medicated  liquors  that  iland  in  need  of  purification.  Defpumation 
and  chirification  very  rarely  have  place;  fince  thefe,  along  with  the 
impurities  of  the  liquor,  frequently  feparate  its  medicinal  parts. 
Thus,  if  the  decoftion  of  poppy  heads,  for  making  diacodium,  be 
folicitoufly  fcummed  or  Clarified '(as  fome  have  been  accuftomed  to 
do)  the  medicine  will  lofe  almoll  all  that  the  poppies  communi- 
cated, and,  inllead  of  a  mild  opiate,  turn  out  little  other  than  a 
plain  fyrup  of  fugar.  r  r.      . 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  common  forts  of  filtering 
paper  are  apt  to  communicate  a  difagreeable  flavour  :  and  hence  in 
filtering  fine  bitters,  or  other  liquors,  whofe  grateful nefs  is  of  pri- 
mary confequence,  the  part  which  pafTes  through  firft  ought  to  be 
kept  apart  for  inferior  purpofcs. 

SECT.     IV. 

Cryjidlizatien. 

ATER,  afiilled  by  heat,  diflblves  a  larger  proportion  of 
failne  fubllances,  than  it  can  retain  when  grown  cold  : 
hence,  en  the  abatement  of  the  heat,  a  part  of  the  fait  feparates  from 
the  menftruum,  and  concretes  at  the  fides  and  bottom  of  the  vefieL 
■"i'hefe  concretions,  unlefs  too  halHly  formed  by  the  fudden  cooling  of 
the  liquor,  or  diiturbed  in  their  coalefcence  by  agitation,  or  other 
liUe  caufes,  prove  tranfparent,  and  of  regular  figures,  refembling  in 
appearance  the  natural  fprig  crystals. 

Saks,  diffolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  may,  in  like  man« 
ner,  be  recovered  from  it  in  their  cryftalline  form,  by  boiling  down 
the  folution,  till  fo  much  of  the  fluid  has  exhaled,  as  that  the  re- 
mainder will  be  too  little  to  keep  the  fait  diffolved  when  grown  per- 
feiftly  cold  It  is  curtomary  to  continue  the  evaporation,  till  the  fait 
(hews  a  difpofition  to  concrete  even  from  the  hot  water,  by  forming  a 
pellicle  on  that  which  is  leafl;  hot,  viz.  on  the  furface.  If  large, 
beautiful,  and  perfectly- figured  cryftals  are  required,  this  point  is 
fomewhat  too  late  :  for  if  the  fait  thus  begins  to  coalefce  whilil  con- 
fulerably  hot,  on  being  removed  into  a  cold  place,  its  particles  will 
run  too  hafiily  and  irregularly  together;  the  pellicle  at  the  fame  time 
falling  down  through  the  liquor,  and  thus  proving  a  farther  difiurb- 
ance  to  the  regularity  of  the  cryllallization. 

in  order  to  perform  this  procefs  in  perfedion,  the  evaporation 
mull  be  gentle,  and  continued  no  longer  than  till  fome  drops  of 
the  liquor,  let  fall  on  a  cold  gl^ifs  place,  difcover  crvflalli.ie  fila- 
ment?. When  thi'i  mark  of  fufncient  exhalation  appears,  the  vef- 
kl  ij  to  b^  imnied  ately  removed  from  the  fire  into  a  Icfs  warm,   but 

not 
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not  cold  place,  and  covered  with  a  cloth,  to  prevent  the  accefs  of  cold 
air,  and  confequently  the  formation  of  a  pellicle. 

All  the  alkaline  falts  are  excluded  from  this  operation  ;  fixed  al- 
kalies never  afluming  a  cryllalline  form,  and  the  volatile  ones  efcap- 
ing  before  the  menftruum  exhales.  Some  even  of  the  neutral  kinJj 
particularly  thofe,  of  which  certain  metallic  bodies  are  the  bafis, 
are  fo  ftrongly  retained  by  the  aqueous  fluid,  as  not  to  exhibit  any 
appearance  of  cryftallization,  unlefs  fome  other  fubftance  be  added, 
with  which  the  water  has  a  greater  affinity.  The  table  of  affinity 
fhews,  that  fuch  a  fubfiance  is  fpirit  of  wine  ;  by  the  prudent  ad- 
dition of  which,  thefe  kinds  of  falts  feparate  freely  from  the  men- 
flruum,  and  form  large  and  beautiful  cryftals,  fcarcely  attainable  by 
any  other  means. 

The  operator  muft  be  careful  not  to  add  too  much  of  the  fpirit ; 
left,  inftead  of  a  gradual  and  regular  cryftallization,  the  bafis  of  the 
fait  be  haftily  precipitated  in  a  powdery  form.  One  twentieth  part 
of  the  weight  of  the  liquor  will,  in  moll  cafes,  be  a  fufficient,  and 
in  fome  too  large  a  quantity. 

Diflerent  falts  require  different  quantities  of  water  to  keep  them 
diflblved  :  and  hence,  if  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  be  diiToIved  in. 
this  fluid,  they  will  begin  to  feparate  and  cryftallize  at  difi'erent  pe- 
riods of  the  evaporation.  Upon  this  foundation,  falts  are  freed,  not 
only  from  fuch  impurities,  as  water  is  not  capable  of  diflxilving  and 
carrying  through  the  pores  of  a  filter,  but  likewife  from  admixtures 
of  one  another ;  that  which  requires  moft  water  to  diffolve  in,  (hoot- 
ing firft  into  cryftals. 

SECT.    V.  ^ 

Precipitation. 

Y  this  operation,  bodies  are  recovered  from  their  folutions,  iat, 
_,._^  means  of  the  addition  of  fome  other  fubllance,  with  which  eitner 
the  menftruum,  or  the  body  diflTolved,  have  a  greater  affinity  than  they 
have  with  one  another. 

Precipitation,  therefore,  is  of  tv^o  kinds  ;  one,  where  the  fub- 
fiance  fuperadded  unites  with  the  menlhuura,  and  occafions  that  be- 
fore diilolved  to  be  thrown  do>vn  :  the  other,  in  which  it  unites  with 
the  difib'ved  body,  and  falls  along  with  it  to  the  bottom.  Of  the  firft 
we  have  an  example  in  the  precipitation  of  fulphur  from  alkaline  lixi- 
via by  the  means  of  acids ;  of  the  fecond,  in  the  precipitation  of  mer- 
cury from  aqua-fortis  by  fea-falt,  or  its  acid. 

The  fubjefls  of  this  operation,  as  well  thofe  which  are  capable 
of  being  precipitated  as  thofe  which  precipitate  them,  wili  readily 
appear  from  infpedlion  of  the  table  of  affinity.  The  manner  of  per- 
forming it  is  fo  fimple,  as  not  to  Itand  in  need  of  any  particular  di- 
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jedions  ;  no  more  being  required,  than  to  add  the  precipitant  by  de- 
grees. To  long  as  it  continues  to  occafion  any  precipitation.  When 
the  whole  of  the  powder  has  fallen,  it  is  to  be  well  edulcorated, 
that  is,  waflied  in  feveral  frefh  parcels  of  water,  and  afterwards  dried 
for  ufe. 

Where  metals  are  employed  as  precipitants,  as  in  the  purification 
of  martial  vitriol  from  copper  by  the  addition  of  frefh  iron,  they 
ouo-ht  to  be  perfeftly  clean  and  free  from  any  rufty  or  greafy  matter; 
otherwife  they  will  not  readily,  if  at  all,  diflblve,  and  confeqnently 
the  precipitation  will  not  fucceed  :  for  the  fubftance  to  be  precipi- 
tated feparates  only  by  the  additional  one  diflblving  and  taking  its 
place.  The  feparated  powder,  oftentimes,  inftead  of  falling  to  the 
bottom,  lodges  upon  the  precipitant  ;  from  which  it  mufl:  be  occafi- 
onally  fliaken  ofF,  for  reafons  fufficiently  obvious. 

Though,  in  this  operation,  the  precipitated  powder  is  generally 
the  part  required  for  ufe,  yet  fome  advantage  may  frequently  be 
made  of  the  liquor  remaining  after  the  precipitation.  Thus  when 
fixed  alkaline  fait  is  diiiblved  in  water,  and  fulphur  diflblved  in 
this  lixivium,  the  addition  of  acids  feparates  and  throws  down 
the  fulphur,  only  in  virtue  of  the  acid  uniting  with,  and  neu- 
tralizing the  alkali  by  which  the  fulphur  was  held  diffolved  :  eonfe- 
quently,  if  the  precipitation  'is  made  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  and 
the  acid  gradually  dropped  in  till  the  alkali  is  completely  fatiated, 
that  is,  \'o  long  as  it  continues  to  occafion  any  precipitation  or 
turbidnefs,  the  liquor  will  yield,  by  proper  evaporation  and  cry- 
fiallization,  a  neutral  fait,  compofed  of  the  vitriolic  acid  and  fixed 
alkali,  that  is,  vitriolated  tartar.  In  like  manner,  if  the  precipita- 
tion is  made  with  the  nitrous  acid,  a  true  nitre  may  be  recovered 
from  the  liquor  ;  if  with  the  marine,  ths  fait  called  fpiritus  falls 
marini  ccngulatus  ;  and  if  Vv'ith  the  acid  of  vinegar,  X.\\Qfal  diureticus. 


■•^  ,  SECT.     VI. 

Evaporation. 

'"1"^  K  I  S   is   3   third  method  of  recovering  folid  bodies  from  their 
1.      folutions,  effefted  by  the  means  of  heat  ;  which  evaporating  the 
fluid   part,   that  h,  forcing   it  off   in    fteam,    the  matter  which  was 
diffolved  therein  is  left  behind' in  its  folid  form 

'i'his  procefs  is  applicable  to  the  folutions  of  all  thofe  fubftances 
which  are  leis  volatile  than  the  menftrunm,  or  which  will  not  exhale 
by  the  heat  requifite  for  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid  ;  as  the  folutions 
of  fixed  alkaline  iaks  ;  of  the  gu.nimy,  gelatinous,  and  other  inodorous 
parts  of  vegetables  and  animals  in  water  ;  and  of  many  refinous  and 
odorous  fubiiar.ces  iu  fpirlt  of  wine. 

Water 
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Water  extrafts  the  virtues  of  fundry  fragrant  aromatic  herbs,  al- 
moft  as  perfectly  as  reftified  fpirit  of  wine  ;  but  the  aqueous  jnfufions 
are  far  from  being  equally  fuited  to  this  procefs,  with  thofe  made  in 
fj.'irit;  water  carrying  off  the  whole  odour  and  favour  of  the  fubjedt, 
which  that  lighter  liquor  leaves  entire  behind  it  Thus  a  watery  in- 
fufion  of  mint  lofes  in  evaporation  the  fmell,  taile,  and  virtues  of  the 
herb;  whilll  a  tindure  drawn  v.'ith  pure  fpirit,  yieids,  on  the' fame 
treatment,  a  thick  balfamic  liquid,  or  folid  gummy  refin,  extremely 
rich  in  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  mint. 

In  evaporating  thefe  kinds  of  liquors,  particular  care  mull  be  had, 
towards  the  end  of  the  procefs,  that  the  heat  be  very  gentle  j  other- 
wife  the  matter  as  it  grows  thick  will  burn  to  the  veffel,  and  con- 
tradl  a  difagreeable  fmell  and  tafte  :  this  burned  flavour  is  called  an 
ejvpyreuma.  The  liquor  ought  to  be  kept  llirring  during  the  evapo- 
ration ;  otherwife  a  part  of  the  matter  concretes  on  the  furface  ex- 
pofcd  to  the  air,  and  forms  a  pellicle  which  impedes  the  farther  eva- 
poration. More  particular  diredlions  for  performing  this  operation 
to  the  greatell  advantage,  will  be  giveri,  hereafter  in  the  fecond 
part.  .... 

SECT.    VII. 
,  Difiillation. 

IN  the  foregoing  operation  fluids  are  rarefied  by  heat  Into  (learn 
or  vapour,  which  is  fufl'ered  to  exhale  in  the  air,  but  which  the 
bufinefs  of  this  is  to  colleft  and  preferve.  For  this  purpofe  the 
fteam  is  received  in  proper  vefl'els,  luted  to  that  in  which  the  fub- 
jedl  is  contained,  and  being  there  cooled,  condenfes  into  a  fluid  form 
again. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  didillation  :  by  the  one,  the  more  fubtile 
and  vojatile  parts  of  liquors  are  elevated  from  the  grofler  ;  by  the 
other,  liquids,  incorporated  with  folid  bodies,  are  forced  out  from 
them  bv  vehemence  of  lire. 

To  the  lirft  belong,  the  dillillation  of  the  pure  inflammable  fpirit 
from  vinous  liquors  ;  and  of  fuch  of  the  aclive  parts  of  vegetables  as 
are  capable  of  being  extracted  by  boiling  water  or  fpirit,  and  at  the 
fame  time  of  arifmg  along  with  their  lieam. 

As  boilina  water  extrafts  or  diiTolves  the  efler.tial  oils  of  vepretables, 
whilil  blended  with  the  other  principles  of  the  fubjeft,  without  fatu- 
ration,  but  imbibes  only  a  determinate,  and  that  a  J'mall  proportion 
of  them'  in  their  pure  Hate  ;  as  thefe  oils  are  the  only  fubfiances,  con- 
tained in  common  vegetables,  which  prove  totally  volatile  in  that  de- 
gree of  heat,  and  as  it  is  in  them,  that  the  virtues  ofaroniatics,  iand 
the  peculiar  odour  and  flavour  of  all  plants  refide  :  it  is  evident,  that 
water  may  be  impregnated,  !-v  diuiliation,  vyirh  the   more   valuable 

E  parts 
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parts  of  many  vegetables :  that  this  impregnation  is  limited,  the  oil 
avifing  in  this  procefs  pure  from  thofe  parts  of  the  plant  which  before 
rendered  it  foluble  in  water  without  limitation  ;  hence  greatell  part  of 
the  oil  feparates  from  the  diftilled  aqueous  liquor,  and  according  to 
its  crreater  or  lefs  gravity,  either  finks  to  the  bottom  or  fwims  on  the 
furface  :  that  confequently  infufions  and  dirtiiled  waters  are  greatly 
different  from  one  another  :  that  the  firil  may  be  rendered  ftronger 
and  ftiongerby  pouring  the  liquor  on  frelh  paicels  of  the  fubjefl  ;  but 
that  the  latter  cannot  be  in  like  manner  improved  by  cohabiting,  or 
rediliilling  them  from  frefli  ingredients.     See  Part  II.  Chap.  v.  Sect.  2. 

As  the  oils  of  many  vegetables  do  not  freely  diliii  with  a  lefs  hear, 
than  that  in  which  water  boils  ;  as  reftified  fpirit  of  wine  is  not  fuf- 
ceptible  of  this  degree  of  heat ;  and  as  this  menllruum  totally  difiblves 
thefe  oils  in  their  pure  Rate  :  it  follows,  that  fpirit  elevates  far  lefs 
from  molt  vegetables  than  watery  but  that  neverthelefs  the  dilHlled 
fpirit,  by  keeping  all  that  it  does  elevate  perfectly  diflblved,  may,  iti 
jn  fome  cafes,  prove  as  ftrong  of  the  fubjedlas  the  dillilled  water. 

'The  apparatus  made  ufe  of  for  diltilling  fpirits,  waters,  and  oils, 
confiils  of  a  Jiill,  or  copper  veflel,  for  containing  the  fubjedt,  on 
which  is  luted  a  large  head  with  z.  fnxian  neck.  The  vapour  arifing  in- 
to the  head,  is  hence  conveyed  through  a  ivorm,  or  long  fpiral  pipe, 
placed  in  a  veffel  of  cold  water  called  a  refrigeratory  ;  and  being  there 
condenfed,  runs  down  into  a  recei-ver.  In  the  fecond  part  of  this 
work,  we  fhall  give  fome  improvements  in  this  apparatus  for  particu- 
lar purpofcs  ;  with  diredlions  for  performing  the  feveral  procefles  to 
the  greateil  advantage. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  as  the  parts  which  are  preferved  in  evapo- 
ration cannot  arife  in  diftillation,  the  liquor  remaining  after  the  dif- 
tillation,  properly  depurated  and  infpifiated,  will  yield  the  fame  ex- 
trafls  as  thofe  prepared  from  the  tindure  or  decoftion  of  the  fubjedl 
made  on  purpofe  for  that  ufe;  the  one  of  thefe  operations  coUedling 
only  the  volatile  parts,  and  the  other  the  more  fixed  j  fo  that  where  one 
fuhjedl  contains  medicinal  parts  of  both  kinds,  they  may  thus  be  ob- 
tained diftind,  without  one  being  injured  by  the  procefs  which  col- 
lets the  other. 

The  fubjeds  of  the  fecond  kind  oi  diftillation  arc,  the  grofs  oils  of 
vegetables  and  animals,  the  mineral  acid  fpirits,  and  the  metallic 
fluid  quickfilver  ;  which  as  they  require  a  much  (Ironger  degree  of 
heat  to  elevate  them  than  the  foregoing  liquors  can  fullain,  fo  they 
likewife  condenfe  without  arifing  fo  far  from  the  aftion  of  the  fire. 
The  diftillation  of  thefe  is. performed  in  low  glafs  veff.ls,  called  from 
their  neck  being  bent  to  one  fide,  retorts :  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
neck  a  recei'ver  is  luted,  which  ftanding  without  the  furnace  the 
v.Tpours  foon  condenfe  in  it,  without  the  ufe  of  a  refrigeratory  :  never- 
thelefs, to  promote  this  efFeft,    fome  are  accuftomed,    efpecially  in 

warm 
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warm  weather,  to  cool  the  receiver,  by  occafionally  applying  wet  cloths 
to  it,  or  keeping  it  partly  immerfed  in  a  vefTel  of  cold  water. 

The  vapours  of  fome  fubllances  are  fo  fluggilli,  or  ftiongly  retained 
by  a  mixed  matter,  as  fcarce  to  arife  even  over  the  low  neck  of  ihe  re- 
tort. Thefe  are  moft  commodioufly  diftilled  in  fireight-necked 
earthen  vefTels,  called  longnecks,  laid  on  their  fides,  fo  that  the  vapoar 
paffes  off  laterally  with  little  or  no  afcent :  a  receiver  is  luted  to  the 
end  of  the  neck  without  the  furnace:  in  this  manner,  the  acid  fpirlt 
of  vitriol  is  diftilled.  The  matter  which  remains  in  the  retort  or  long- 
neck,   afier  the  dillillation,  is  vulgarly  called  caput  imrtuum. 

In  thtfe  diftiliations,  a  quantity  of  elalHc  air  is  frequently  gene- 
rated ;  which,  unlcfs  an  exit  is  allowed  it,  blows  off,  or  bitrfts  the 
receiver.  The  danger  of  this  may  in  good  meafure  be  prevented,  by 
flowly  raifing  the  fire  ;  but  more  effeiSluaiiy,  by  leaving  a  fmall  hole 
in  the  luting,  to  be  occafionally  opened  or  flopped  with  a  uooden 
plug;  or  inferting  at  the  juncture  an  upright  pipe  offuch  a  height, 
that  the  lleam  of  the  dillilling  liquor  may  not  be  able  to  rife  to  the 
top. 

SECT.    VIIL 

Sublimation.        -.  ■      . 

all  fluids  are  volatile  by  heat,  and  confequently  capable  of  be- 
*  K.  ^f^g  feparated,  in  mod  cafes,  from  fixed  matters,  by  the  fore- 
going proccifs ;  fo  various  folid  bodies  are  fubjeded  to  a  fimilar  treat- 
ment. Fluids  are  faid  to  cliftil,  and  folids  to  fithli?ne ;  though  fome- 
times  both  are  obtained  in  one  and  the  fame  operation.  If  the  fub- 
liming  matter  concretes  into  a  mafs,  it  is  conmonly  called  a  fiiblimate ; 
if  into  a  powdery  form,  Jfo-zvers. 

The  principal  fubjefts  of  this  operation  are,  volatile  alkaline  falts ; 
neutral  falts  compofed  of  volatile  alkalies  and  acids,  as  fal  ammoniac; 
the  fait  of  amber,  and  flowers  of  benzoine  ;  mercurial  preparations  ; 
and  fulphur.  Bodies  of  theirifelves  not  volatile  are  frequentlv  made  to 
fublinie  by  the  mixture  of  volaiile  ones  :  thus  iron  is  carried  up  by  fal 
ammoniac  in  the  preparation  of  i\\Q  fores  martiales. 

The  fumes  of  folid  bodies,  in  ciot'e  vefTels,  rife  but  little  way,  and 
adhere  to  that  part  of  the  velTcl  where  the)'  concrete.  Hence  a  re- 
ceiver or  condenfer  is  Iffs  neceffary  here  than  in  the  preceding  ope- 
ration ;  a  fingle  veflTel,  as  a  jnatrafs,  or  tall  'vial,  or  the  like,  being 
frequently  fufficient.  The  moft:  commodious  apparatus  for  the  fub- 
limation  of  particular  fubflances,  and  the  moft  advantageous  method 
of  conducting  the  feveral  procefl^es,  will  be  delivered  in  the  fecond 
part. 
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SECT.    IX, 

ExpreJJion. 

THE  prefs  is  chiefly   made  ufe  of  forcing  out  the  juices  of  fuc- 
culent  herbs  and  fruits  ;  and  the  infipid   oils  of  the  uncluous 
feeds  and  kernels. 

The  h;:rder  fruits,  as  quinces,  require  to  be  previoufly  well  beat 
or  ground  ;  but  herbs  are  to  be  only  moderately  bruifed.  The  fubjeft 
is  then  included  in  a  hair  bag,  and  prefied  betwixt  wooden  plates,  in 
the  common  fcrew-prefs,  as  long  as  any  juice  runs  from  it.  See 
Part  111.  Chap.  ii. 

The  expreffion  of  oils  is  performed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as 
that  of  juices  ;  only  here,  iron  plates  are  fubftituted  to  the  wooden 
ones  there  made  ufe  of.  The  fubjeft  is  well  pounded,  and  included 
in  a  ftrong  canvafs  bag,  betwixt  which,  and  the  plates  of  the  prefs  a 
hair  cloth  is  interpofed. 

The  infipid  oils  of  all  the  unftaous  feeds  are  obtained,  uninjured, 
by  this  operation,  if  performed  without  the  ufe  of  heat  ;  which 
though  it  greatly  promotes  the  extraftion  of  the  oil,  at  the  fame  time 
imprelTes  an  ungrateful  flavour,  and  increafes  its  difpoficion  to  grow 
rancid* 

The  oils  expreffed  from  aromatic  fubftances  generally  carry  with 
them  a  portion  of  their  efiential  oil :  hence  the  fmell  and  flavour  of 
the  exprefied  oils  of  nutmegs  and  mace.  They  are  very  rarely  found 
impregnated  with  any  of  the  other  qualities  of  the  fubject  :  oil  of  muf- 
tard  feed,  for  inftancc,  is  as  foft  and  void  of  acrimony,  as  that  of 
almonds,  the  pungency  of  the  nmiUrd  remaining  entire  ia  the  ca.ke 
\th  after  the  expreffion-  .         ' 

SECT.  ,X 

Exfic  cation. 

.'^"T^  HERE  are  two  general  methods  of  exjlccathig  or  diying  moill 
JL  bodies:  in  the  one,  their  humid  parts  are  exhaled  by  heat  ;  in 
the  other,  they  are  imbibed  or  ablbrbed  by  fubfiances,  whofe  foft  and 
fpongy  texture  adapts  them  to  that  ufe.  Bodies  intimately  combined 
with,  or  diffolved  in  a  fluid,  as  recent  vegetables  and  their  juice-,  re- 
quire the  firft  :  fuch  as  are  only  fuperficially  mixed,  as  when  earthy  or 
mdifloluble  powders  are  ground  with  water,  are  commodioully  fepa- 
rated  from  it  by  theYecond. 

Vegetables 
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Vegetables  and  their  parts  are  ufually  exficcatcd  by  the  natural 
warmth  of  the  air  :  the  affiftance  of  a  gentle  artificial  heat,  may,  ne~ 
verthelefs,  in  general,  be  not  only  Jafely,  but  advantageoufiy  had 
recourfe  to.  By  a  moderate  fire,  even  the  more  tender  flowers  may  be 
dried,  in  a  little  time,  without  any  confiderable  lofs,  cither  of  their 
odour  or  lively  colour:  which  would,  both,  be  greatly  injured  or  de- 
llroyed,  by  a  more  flow  exficcation  in  the  air.  Some  plants  indeed, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  acrid  kind,  as  horfe-radifli,  fcurvy-grafs,  and 
arum,  loofe  their  virtues  by  this  procefs,  however  carefully  performed: 
but  far  the  greater  number  retain  them  unimpaired,  and  oftentimes 
improved. 

The  thicker  vegetable  juices  may  be  exficcated  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun  ;  or,  where  this  is  not  fufficient,  by  that  of  a  water-bath,  or  an 
oven  moderately  warm.  The  thinner  juices  may  be  gently  boiled  till 
they  begin  to  thicken,  and  then  treated  as  the  foregoing  j  this  procefs, 
termed  inspissation  or  evaporation  has  been  fpoken  of  already. 
The  juices  of  fome  plants,  as  arum  root,  briony  root,  orris  root,  wild 
cucumbers,  &c.  feparate,  upon  fianding  for  fome  time,  into  a  thick 
part,  which  falls  to  the  bottom  ;  and  a  thin  aqueous  one,  which  fwims 
above  it :  this  bft  is  to  be  poured  off,  and  the  firft  exficcated  by  a 
gentle  warmth  :  preparations  of  this  kind  have  been  ufually  called 
F/ECULiE  ;  that  of  the  wild  cucumber,  to  be  fpoken  of  in  its  place, 
is  the  only  one  which  praftice  now  retains. 

Indiffoluble  bodies  mixed  with  water  into  a  thick  confiflence,  may 
be  eafily  freed  from  the  greateft  of  it,  by  dropping  them  on  a  chalk 
fionei  or  fome  powdered  chalk  prefled  into  a  fmooth  mafsj  which 
readily  imbibes  their  humidity.  Where  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  large, 
as  in  the  edulcoration  of  precipitates,  it  may  be  feparated  by  decan- 
tation  or  filtration. 

SECT.    XI 

Comminution. 


COMMINUTION  is  the  bare  reduaion  of  folid    coherent   bodies 
into  fmall  particles  or  powder.     The  methods   of  efFedling  this 
are  various,  according  to  the  texture  of  the  fubjett. 

Dry  friable  bodies,  are  fuch  as  are  brittle  and  not  very  hard,  and 
mixtures  of  thefe  with  fomewhat  moift  ones,  are  eafily  pulverized 
in  a  mortar. 

For  very  light,  dry  fubfiances,  refins,  and  the  roots  of  tenacious 
texture,  the  mortar  may  in  fome  cafes  be  previoufly  rubbed  with  a  lit- 
tle fweet  oil,  or  a  few  drops  of  oil  to  be  occafionally  added  ;  this  pre- 
vents  the  finer  powder  of  the  firft  from  flying  off,  and  the  others  from 
cohering  under  the  peftle.  Camphor  is  moft  commodioufly  powdered, 
bv  rubbing  it  with  a  little  redified  fpirit  of  wine. 
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Though  fubflances,  as  wood?,  the  peels  of  oranges  and  lemons, 
&c.  are  moft  conveniently  rajped;  and  foft  oily  bodies,  as  nutmegs, 
pafTed  through  a  prater. 

7  he  comminution  of  the  harder  minerals,  as  calamine,  cryftal,  flint, 
Sec.  is  greatly  facilitated  by  extinction  ;  that  is,  by  heating  them 
red  hot,  and  quenching  them  in  water  :  by  repeating  this  procefs  a 
few  times,  mofi  of  the  hard  llones  become  eafily  pulverable.  This 
procefs,  however,  is  not  to  be  applied  to  any  of  the  alkaline  or  calca- 
reous ftones  ;  left,  inftead  of  an  infipid  powder,  we  produce  an  acri- 
monious calx  or  lime. 

Some  metals,  as  tin,  though  Ihongly  cohering  in  their  natural  (late, 
prove  extremely  brittle  when  heated,  infomuch  as  to  be  eafily  divided 
into  fniall  particles  by  dextrous  agitation.  Hence  the  officinal  method 
of  pulverizing  tin,  by  melting  it,  and,  at  the  inflant  of  its  begin- 
ning to  return  into  a  ilate  of  folidity,  brifkly  (baking  it  in  a  wooden 
box.  The  comm  nution  of  metals,  in  this  manner,  is  termed  by  the 
metallurgids  granulation. 

On  a  fimi!ar  principle,  certain  falts,  as  nitre,  may  be  reduced  into 
powder  in  a  large  quantity,  by  diflblving  them  in  boiling  water,  fet- 
ting  the  folution  over  a  moderate  fire,  and  keeping  the  fait  conftantly 
ftirring  during  its  exficcation,  fo  as  to  prevent  its  particles,  disjoined  by 
the  fluid,   from  re- uniting  together  into  larger  mafies. 

Powders  are  reduced  to  a  great  degree  of  finenefs  by  triturating, 
or  rubbing  them,  for  a  length  of  time,  in  a  moriar.  Such  as  are  not 
difToluble  in  water,  or  injured  by  the  admixture  of  that  fluid,  are 
moillened  with  itinto  the  confidence  of  a  pafte,  and  levigated,  or 
ground,  on  a  flat  fmooth  murbln  or  iron  plate  ;  or  where  a  large  quan- 
tity is  to  be  prepared  at  a  time,  in  mills  made  for  that  ufe. 

Comminution,  though  one  of  the  m.oll:  fimple  operations  of  phar- 
macy, has,  in  many  cafes,  very  confiderable  efi^efts.  The  reiinous 
purgiitives,  when  finely  triturated,  are  more  eafily  foluble  in  the  ani- 
mal fluids,  and  confequently  prove  more  cathartic,  and  iefs  irritating, 
than  in  their  grofler  ftate.  Crude  antimony,  which,  when  reduced  to 
a  tolerable  fine  powder,  difcovers  little  medicinal  virtue,,  if  levigated, 
to  a  great  degree  of  fubtiiity,  proves  a  powerful  alterative  in  many 
chronical  diforders. 

By  comminution,  the  heavlell  bodies  may  be  made  to  float  in  the 
lighten    fluidi  *,    lor  a   longer   or  (horter  time,    according  to    their 

greater 


*  Some  attribute  this  eifecl  to  adiminution  of  the  fpecific  o^ravity  of 
the  body  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fuppofe  the  peculiar  virtues  cf  cer- 
tain medicines,  particularly  mercury,  to  be  in  great  meafure  owing  to 
thtir  gravity,  if  thefe  hypotbefts  were  ju  11:,  it  (}iou!d  follow,  that 
the  mercurial  prepari;tions,  by  bting  finely  comminuted,  would  lofe 
proportionably  of  tli^ir  efficacy  ;  and  fo  indeed  mcrcurius  dulcis,  for 

inllance. 
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greater  or  lefs  degree  of  tenuity.  Hence  we  are  furnifhed  with  an 
excellent  criterion  of  the  finenefs  of  certain  powders,  and  a  method 
of  fcparating  the  more  fubtile  parts  from  the  grofler,  didinguiflied  by 
the  name  of  elutriation,  or ivajhing  over.    See  Part  111.  Chap.  i. 


SECT.    XII. 

Fufwn. 

FUSION  is  the  reduftion  of  folid  bodies  into  a  fiate  of  fluidity  by 
fire.  Almoll  all  natural  fubllances,  the  pure  earths,  and  the 
folid  parts  of  animals  and  vegetables  excepted,  melt  in  proper  de- 
grees of  fire;  fome  in  a  very  gentle  heat,  vvhiltl  others  require  its  ut- 
mofi:  violence. 

Turpentine,  and  other  foft  refinous  fubdances,  mquefv  in  a  gen- 
tle warmth  ;  wax,  pitchj  fulpliur,  and  the  mineral  bitumens,  require' 
a  heat  too  great  for  the  hand  to  fupport,  fixed  alkaline  falts,  common 
fait,  nitre,  require  a  red,  or  almoll  white  heat  to  melt  them;  and 
glafs,  a  full  white  heat. 

Among  metallic  fubflances,  tin,  bifmuth,  and  lead,  flow  long  be- 
fore ignition  :  antimony  likewife  melts  before  it  is  vifibly  red-hot,  but 
not  before  the  veflel  is  confiderably  fo :  the  regulus  of  antimony  de- 
mands a  much  ftronger  fire.  Zinc  begins  to  melt  in  a  red  heat  ;  gold 
and  filver  require  a  low  white  heat  ;  copper  a  bright  white  heat  ;  and 
iron,  an  extreme  white  heat. 

One  body,  rendered  fluid  by  heat,  becomes  fometimes  a  menftruum 
for  another,  not  fufible  of  itfelf  in  the  fame  degree  of  fire.  Thus 
red-hot  filver  melts,  on  being  thrown  into  meited  lead  lefs  hot  than 
itfelf:  and  thus  if  Heel,  heated  to  whitenefs,  betaken  out  of  the  fur- 
nace, and  applied  to  a  roll  of  fulphur  ;  the  fulphur  inllantly  lique- 
fyingj  occafions  the  Reel  to  melt  with  it  ;  hence  the  chalybs  cum  ful- 
phure  of  the  fliops.  This  concrete,  neverthelefs,  remarkably  impedes 
the  fufion  of  fome  other  metals,  as  lead,  which  when  united  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  fulphur,  is  fcarce  to  be  perfeflly  melted  by  a  very 
Itrong  fire :  hence  the  method,  defcribed  in  its  place,  of  purifying 
zinc,  a  metal  which  fulphur  has  no  efFesSt  upon,  from  the  lead  fo  frc- 
quuently  mixed  with  it.       .        .. 


infi-ance,  has  been  fuppofed  to  do.  But  experience  Ihews,  that  this 
is  far  from  being  the  cafe;  and  that  comminution  by  no  means  lefTens, 
but  rather  increafes  its  power  :  when  reduced  to  a  2:reat  degree  of  fub- 
t!lity,itpafles  readily  into  the  habit,  and  operates,  according  to  its  quan^ 
lity,  as  an  alterative  or  fia'ogogue;  whilil  in  a  grofler  form,  it  is  apt 
to  irritate  the  Oomach  and  bowels,  and  run  off  by  the  inteftines,  with- 
out being  conveyed  into  the  blood. 

Sulphur 
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Sulphur  Is  the  only  unmetallic  fubftance  which  mingles  in  fufion 
with  metals  Earthy,  faline,  and  other  like  matters,  even  the  calces 
and  elaffes  prepared  from  metals  themfelves,  float  diftjna  upon  the 
furface,  and  form  what  is  called  scoria  or  drofs.  Where  the  quan- 
tity of  this  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  metal,  it  is  mod  commodioufly 
feparated  by  pouring  the  whole  into  a  conical  mould  :  the  pure  metal 
or  REGuLus,  though  fmall  in  quantity,  occupies  a  confiderable  height 
in  the  lower  narrow  part  of  the  cone,  and  when  congealed,  may  be 
eafily  freed  from  the  fcoris  by  a  hammer.  The  mould  (hould  be  pre- 
vioufly  greafed,  or  rather  fmoked,  to  make  the  metal  come  freely  out ; 
and  thoroughly  dried  and  heated,  to  prevent  the  explofion  which 
fometimes  happens  from  the  fudden  contaft  of  melted  metals  with 
moift  bodies- 

SECT.     XIIL 

,  Calcination. 

BY  calcination  is  underllood,  the  reduflion  of  folid  bodies,  by  the 
means  of  fire,  from  a  coherent  to  a  powdery  ftate,  accompanied 
with  a  change  of  their  quality  ;  in  which  laft  refpeft,  this  procefs  dif- 
fers from  comminution. 

To  this  head  belong,  the  burning  of  vegetable  and  animal  matters, 
otherwife  called  usT  ION,  incineration,  or  con  cremation  ;  and 
the  change  of  metals  into  a  powder,  which  in  the  fire  either  does  not 
melt,  or  vitrifies,  that  is,  runs  into  glafs. 

The  metals  which  melt  before  Ignition,  are  calcined  by  keeping 
them  in  fufion  for  fome  time.  The  free  admiffion  of  air  is  elTentially 
necefiary  to  the  fuccefs  of  this  operation  ;  and  hence,  when  the  furface 
of  the  metal  appears  covered  with  calx,  this  muft  be  taken  off,  or 
raked  to  one  fide  ;  otherwife,  the  remainder,  excluded  from  the  air, 
will  not  undergo  the  change  intended.  If  any  coal,  or  other  inflam- 
mable matter  that  does  not  contain  a  mineral  acid,  be  fuffered  to  fall 
into  the  veflel,  the  effeil  expected  from  this  operation  will  not  be  pro- 
duced, and  par*  of  what  is  already  calcined,  will  be  revived  or  re- 
duced ;  that  is,  it  will  return  into  its  metallic  form  again. 

Thofe  metals  which  require  a  ilrong  fire  to  melt  in,  calcine  with  a 
much  lefs  heat  than  is  fufficient  to  make  them  flow.  Hence  the  burn- 
ingor  scoRiFiCATiON  of  fuch  iron  orcopper  veflels,  as  are  long  ex- 
pofed  to  a  confiderable  fire  without  defence  from  the  air.  Gold  and 
filver  are  not  calcinable  by  any  degree  of  fire. 

In  calcination,  the  metals  vihbly  emit  fumes  ;  neverthelefs  the 
weight  of  the  calx  proves  greater  than  that  of  the  metal  employed. 
The  antimonial  regulus  gains  about  one-eleventh  part  of  its  weight  ; 
xinc,  fometimes  one-tenth  ;  tin,  above  one-fixth  ;  and  lead,  in  its 
converfion  into  minium,  oftentimes  one-fourth. 
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The  calcination  of  metallic  bodies  (gold,  filver,  and  mercury,  o:- 
cepted)  is  greatly  promoted  by  nitre.  This  fait  expofcd  to  the  fire  in 
conjundlion  svith  any  inltammablc  fubflances,  extricates  their  inflam- 
mable matter,  and  burfts  with  it  into  flame,  accompanied  with  a 
hiffing  noife :    this    procefs    is    ufually    termed    DEFLAcaAXiON    or 

DETONATION. 

All  the  metallic  calces  and  fcoris  are  revived  into  their  metallic 
(late,  by  fufion  with  any  vegetable  or  animal  inflammable  matter. 
They  are  all  more  difiicult  of  fufion  than  the  refpedlive  metals  them- 
felves;  and  fcarcely  any  of  them,  thofe  of  lead  and  bifmuth  excepted, 
can  be  made  to  melt  at  all,  without  fome  addition,  in  the  ftrongell 
fire  that  can  be  produced  in  the  common  furnaces.  The  additions, 
called  fluxes,  employed  for  promoting  the  fufion,  confill  chiefly  of 
fixed  alkaline  falts  :  a  mixture  of  alkaline  fait  with  inflammable  mat- 
ter, as  powdered  charcoal,  is  called  a  reducing  flux,  as  contributing  at 
the  fame  time  to  bring  the  calx  into  fufion  and  to  revive  it  into  metal. 
Such  a  mixture  is  commonly  prepared  from  one  part  of  nitre,  and 
two  parts  of  tartar,  by  grinding  them  well  together,  fetting  the  pow- 
ders on  fire  with  a  bit  of  coal,  or  a  red-hot  iron,  then  coverino-  the 
vefl^el,  and  fufi"ering  them  to  deflagrate  or  burn,  till  they  are  changed 
into  a  black  alkaline  coaly  mafs.  This  is  the  common  reducing  flux 
of  the  chemifts,  and  is  called  from  its  colour,  the  black  flux.  Metallic 
calces,  or  fcoricc,  mingled  with  twice  their  weight  of  this  compound, 
and  expofed  to  a  proper  fire,  in  a  cloie  covered  crucible,  melt  and  re- 
fume  their  metallic  forna  ;  but  though  they  received  an  increafe  of 
weight  in  the  calcination,  the  revived  metal  is  always  found  to  weigh 
confiderably  lefs  than  the  quantity  which  the  calx  was  made  from. 
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THE 

ATERIA    MEDI 


■RITERS  on  the  Materia  Medica  have  taken  great  pains  in  ar- 
rarging  the    various   articles,  of  which  it  is  compofed,  in- 
to different  divifions  and  fubdiviiions,  according  to  their  real 
or  reputed  medicinal  powers. 

It  has  been  imagined,  that,  "  the  whole  Materia  Medica  is  reducl* 
"  ble  under  the  three  dirtinAions  of  aheratii'es,  e'vacuants,  and  refiora- 
'*  ti'ves  :  the  firfl  comprehending  all  that  has  any  power  to  alter  the 
*'  conftitution,  without  fenfibly  increafing  or  diminifhing  any  of"  the 
*'  natural  evacuations;  the  fecond,  whatever  vifiby  promotes  thofe 
"  difcharges;  and  the  third,  all  that  contributes  to  leflen  them,  and 
«'  make  the  increafe  greater  than  the  wafte."  Thefe  divifions  being 
too  general,  they  are  broken  into  fubdivifions ;  and  thefe  again  are 
•further  divided  into  different  claffes,  under  more  reflrained  denomiaa- 
tions,  as  cardiac,  carminative,  hylleric,  ilomachic,  &c. 

Specious  as  this  plan  may  appear  to  be,  I  am  afraid  that  the  execu- 
tion of  it,  to  any  ufeful  purpofe,  would  require  a  far  more  extenfive 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  operation  of  medicines,  than  has  yet 
been  attained  to.  Ajull  and  ufeful  method  of  fimples  is  fcarcely  to 
be  expe£\ed,  while  thofe  properties,  on  which  the  method  is  founded,, 
are  imperfedly  known,  and  in  many  articles  only  conjectural. 

In  all  the  arguments  that  have  been  hitherto  contrived  upon  this 
plan,  there  appears  a  ftriking  incongruity  among  the  feveral  articles 
of  which  even  the  ultimate  iubdivifions  are  compofed  ;  fubftances 
extremely  diffimilar  being  claffed  together,  as  cantharides  and  tea,  to- 
bacco and  bran,  hemlock  and  cowilips,  fcurvigrafs  and  raillns,  arum 
root  and  liquorice,  wormwood  and  parfneps,  cinnamon  and  nettles,, 
rafberries  and  chalk,  artichokes  and  alum,  cloves  and  coffee,  muftard 
feed  and  black  cherries,  &c.  Nor  are  thefe  incongruities  to  be  laid 
always  to  the  charge  of  the  authors ;  the  nature  of  ih?  fyftem  itfelf 
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rendering  them  often  unavoidable  :  for  the  particular  effect,  which  en- 
titles a  medicine  to  a  particular  clafs,  may  be  produced  by  fubftances 
very  diffimilar,  and  even  oppofite  in  their  general  powers  :  thus  the 
alvine  excretions  are  retrained  by  ftarch,  wax,  tormentil  root,  opium  : 
amon'T  the  capital  diuretics  are  cantharides,  nitre,  fixt  alkaline  falts, 
fquilb.  It  Ihould  feem,  that  the  method  of  arrangement  cannot  be  a 
iuft  one,  which  requires  fubftances  fo  difcordant  to  be  ranked  toge- 
ther •  and  which  further  requires  each  of  thefe  fubftances  to  be  rank- 
ed over  again,  in  other  clafles,  along  with  other  fubltances  to  which 
they  are  equally  difcordant.  .  .        .         , 

There  is  alfo  a  materia]  imperfection  in  this  fcheme,  even  in  the 
primary  divifions.  Steel  and  its  preparations  aft,  in  different  circum- 
Itanccs  both  as  evacuants  and  reftoratives.  Mercury  and  antimony 
afford,  in  their  different  preparations,  both  evacuants  and  altera- 
tives •  and  there  are  many  other  drugs  which  are  fometimes  ufed  as 
alteratives,  and  fometimes  as  evacuants :  indeed  all  evacuants,  in  di- 
miniflied  dofes,  feem  to  aft  merely  as  alteratives.  It  fhould  feem  there- 
fore that  "  the  divifion  of  the  whole  Materia  Medica  into  alteratives, 
"  evacuants,  and  relloratives,"  is  a  divifion  not  founded  in  nature, 
even  if  there  was  no  objeftion  to  the  vague  meaning  of  the  appellati- 
ons themfelves. 

Cartheufer  has  divided  the  Materia  Medica  on  a  plan  which  appears 
more  rational.  Inllead  of  the  operations  of  medicines  in  the  human 
body,  which  are  precarious,  complicated,  and  greatly  diverfified  ac- 
cording to  the  dcfe,  the  preparation,  and  the  circumftances  of  the 
patient,  he  takes  for  the  bafis  of  his  arrangement,  their  more  fimple^ 
obvious,  and  conftant  properties,  as  bitternefs,  fweetnefs,  aflringency, 
acidity,  &c.  Having  confidered  the  nature  of  bitternefs,  for  inflance, 
in  general,  he  examines  what  effefts  m.edicines  poffeffed  of  this  pro- 
perty are  capable  of  producing  in  the  body,  and  in  what  circum- 
ftances  they  may  be  expefted  to  be  ferviceable,  and  then  proceeds  to 
an  account  of  the   particular  bitters. 

This  method  is  of  real  ufc  ;  but  its  ufe  is  limitted  to  a  fmall  part  o 
the  Materia  Medica,  There  are  many  of  the  medicinal  iimples,  in 
which  we  can  diftinguifh  no  prevailing  qualities  of  this  kind}  there 
a.e  many,  in  which  different  qualifies  are  blended  together  ;  and  ma- 
ry,  which  though  fimilar  in  theie  kinds  of  qualities,  are  very  diffimi- 
lar  in  their  operations  in  the  Iiuman  body  :  thus  though  gentian  and 
aloes  agree  in  having  a  bitter  taRe,  and  fugar  and  manna  in  being 
{weet,  their  medicinal  virtues  are  refpeftiveiy  very  different.  Accord- 
ingly the  author  is  obliged  in  fome  cafes  to  depart  from  his  oeneral 
plan,  and  found  the  divifion  on  the  medicinal  effefts  :  he  makes  one 
clafs  of  purgatives  and  enu  tics,  and  another  of  vaporofe  inebriants 
and  narcotics:  this  laii  clafs  conlills  of  tobacco,  elder-fiowers,  faffron, 
opium,  and  poppy-feeds,  fubftances  certainly  very  difcordant  in  all 
their  qualities  that  relate  to  medicinal  intentions, 

':  ■  ■     ■  fa 
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In  this  work,  inrtead  of  attempting  a  medicinal  diftribution  of  the 
fimples,  which  I  apprehend  not  to  be  pradlicable  to  any  good  purpofe, 
and  which,  as  hitherto  executed,  feems  more  likely  to  miflead  the 
reader  than  to  promote  true  knowledge,  I  fliall  take  them  in  the  order 
of  the  alphabet;  and  even  in  this  order  we  fhall  fcldom  perhaps  find 
fubftances  more  diffimilar  come  together,  than  thofe  which  have  been 
joined  into  one  clafs  by  fome  of  the  fyflematic  writers,  it  may  be 
proper,  however,  to  premife  fome  general  obfervations  on  certain 
claffes  of  medicines,  in  Cartheufer's  manner,  and  thus  to  preferve  the 
lefs  exceptionable  parts  of  his  plan,  with  fome  amendments. 

Acids. 

Cnatl'ue  ;   as  forrel,   wood  forrel,  juice  of  lemons, 

^.   r  TT         11      )      oranees,  barberries,  and  other  fruits 

Clafs    ! .  A  euetabk    \  ^      i       i   i      ,-  ,  ,  ■  -  , 

^  \ produced  iy  J er mentation;    as   vinegar,    and   tar- 

(      ^^'■• 
Clafs  2.  Mineral :    the  acids  of  vitrial,   nitre,   and  common  fait. 

'HE  medical  effeds  of  acids,  with    medicines    of  the   acrid   or 

duly  diluted  and  given  in  pungent    kind:     experience     has 

proper  dofes,  are,  to  cool,  quench  fhewn,    that   the  acrid  antifcorbu- 

thirft,  correft  a  tendency  to  putre-  tics  have  much  better  eiFetfts  when 

fadion,   and  allay  inordinate  mo-  thus    managed,   than    when   exhi- 

tions  of  the  blood.     Bythefequa-  bited  by  themfelves  ;   henc/J  in  the 

lities,  in  hot  bilious  temperaments  fucci  fcorbutici  of  our  difpenfatorv, 

and  inflammatory  diforders,   they  Seville    orange    juice    is    ufefully 

frequently  reftrain  immoderate  h^e-  joined  to  that  of  the  cochlearia  and 

morrhages,    and   promote   the  na-  nafturtium. 

tural  fecretions ;  in  fome  kinds  of  The  mineral  acids  infcantly  co- 
fevers,  they  excite  a  copious  dia-  agulate  blood  :  the  vegetable  di- 
phorefis,  where  the  warm  medi-  lute  it,  even  wlien  inlpifiated  or 
cines,  called  alexipharmac,  tend  thickened  by  heat  ;  in  which  llate, 
rather  to  prevent  this  lalutary  dif-  watery  liquors  will  not  mingle 
charge.  with  it.  Hence  in  fome  fevers. 
Vegetable  acids,  particularly  the  where  water  runs  ofr  by  the  kid- 
native  juices  of  certain  plants  and  neys  almoll  as  pale  and  infipid  as 
fruits,  have  fome  degree  of  a  fa-  it  was  drank,  vegetable  acids  reo- 
ponaceous  quality;  by  means  of  der  the  urine  of  the  due  colour  and 
which  they  attenuate  or  diilolve  quality.  The  mineral  acids  (the 
vifcid  phlegm,  and  deterge  the  fpirit  of  nitre  in  particular)  com- 
veflels  ;  and  thus  prove  ferviceable  bined  with  vinous  fpirlts,  have  a 
in  fundry  chronical  diforders.      In-  like  effecl:. 

veterate   fcurvies   have  fometimes  Acids   are    prejudicial  in  cold, 

yielded  to  their  continued  ufe,  ef-  pale,    phlegmatic    habits,    where 

pecially  when  given  in  conjundion  the  veiiels  are  lax,  the  circulation 

languid 
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languid,   bile    deficient,    and  the  continues    in    the    firll    paffages, 

powerof  digeftion  weak.     Jn  thcfe  occafions  uneafinefs  about  the  llo- 

cafes,  an  acid  is  often  generated  in  mach,  flatulencies,  fometimes  grip- 

the  ftomach,   from  milk  and   molt  ing  pains  of  the  bowels,    and  vo- 

vegetable  foods,   which,   whilft  it  mitings. 

Insipid  earths  capable  of  absorbing  acids. 


Oyfterfhells, 

Crabs  claws,  and  eyes  fo  calle 

Coral,  red  and  white, 

Pearls, 

Bezoar, 

*HE    virtues    of    thefe    fub- 

fiances  are,  to  abforb  or  de- 

tiroy  acidities  in  the  firll  paffages, 
and  confequently  to  remove  fuch 
diforders  as  proceed  from  that 
caufe.  The  cordial,  alexipharmac, 
antifebrile,  and  other  like  virtues 
attributed  to  thefe  medicines,  ap- 
pear to  have  little  foundation  ;  or 
at  beft,  are  only  fecondary  ones. 
When  united  with  the  acid,  they 
form  a  neutral  faline  compound, 
poffefiing  fome  degree  of  an  ape- 
jjent  and  detergent  quality,  though 
too  inconfiderable  to  be  in  gene- 
jal  regarded. 

The  abforbent  earths  were  all 
/Jranp-ers  to  medicine  in  the  earlier 
jsmes;  and  their  ufe  does  not 
feem  to  have  been  ellablifhed  be- 
foie  the  lafl  century  ;  when  fome 
praflicioners,  from  an  opinion  that 
moit  kinds  of  dif-afes  proceeded 
from  a  preternatural  acid,  intro- 
duced a  great  variety  of  antacid  bo- 
dies, both  of  the  earthy  and  faline 
kind  ;  and  very  liberally  exhibit- 
ed them  on  almoll  every  occafion. 
Ic  is  certain  that  in  children,  and 
adults  of  a  weak  conflituUon,  and 
whofe  food  is  chiefly  of  the  ve2:et- 
sble  acefcent  kind,  fundry  dif- 
orders are  occafioned  by  accidities ; 
thefe  readily  difcover  themfeives  by 
lour  eruftations,  the  pale  colour  of 
the  face,  and  in  children  by  the 
i'our  fmell  and  green  colour  of  the 


Cha'k, 
d,         Some  marles. 
Lime  Hones, 
Marbles, 
Spars. 

aU'ine  feces,  which  are  fometimes 
fo  manifeilly  acid  as  to  raife  a 
(Irong  effervefcence  with  alkaline 
falts.  Jn  thefe  cafes,  and  thefe 
only,  the  ufe  of  abforbent  earths 
is  indicated. 

If  there  are  really  no  acid  juices 
in  the  ventricle,  thefe  earths  are 
apt  to  concrete  with  the  mucous 
matter  ufually  lodged  there,  into 
hard  indifibluble  maffes  ;  which 
have  fometimes  been  thrown  up  bjr 
vomit,  or  found  in  the  Uomach  up- 
on diffedlion.  Hence  indigeftion, 
lofs  of  appetite,  naufcas,  vomiting, 
obftrudlions  of  the  bowels,  and 
other  diforders.  Sometimes  the 
flomach  and  inteftines  have  been 
found  lined  with  a  crull,  as  it 
were,  of  thefe  earthy  bodies, 
which  mufl  not  only  have  pr.  vent- 
ed the  feparation  of  the  gailric  li- 
quor, but  likewife  clofed  the  ori- 
fices of  the  lafteal  vefiels,  fo  as  to 
obllruft  the  palTage  of  the  chyle 
into  the  mafs  of  blood. 

Some  fuppofe  the  earthy  pow- 
ders capable  (withoua  the  concur- 
rence of  any  acidlofpafiing  the  lac- 
teals  along  with  the  chyle  ;  and 
alleJge,  in  fupport  of  this  opinion, 
that  when  friturated  with  water, 
they  are  in  part  taken  up,  and  car- 
ried with  it  through  a  filter  of  pa- 
per ;  the  filtrated  liquor  leaving, 
upon  evaporation,  a  portion  of 
whiiifh  earthy  matter.  This  ex- 
periment 
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periment  (allowing  the  confe- 
quence  to  be  juftly  drawn  from  it) 
is  itfelf  erroneous  ;  the  refiduum 
proceeds  from  the  earth  naturally 
contained  in  the  water,  not  from 
that  employed  in  the  experiment; 
for  if  pure  diililled  water  be  made 
ufe  of,  it  will  leave  no  refiduum, 
though  long  triturated,  or  digeiled 
with  the  earth. 

AH  thefe  bodies,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  animal  kind,  contain, 
befides  their  purely  alkaline  earth, 
a  portion  of  glutinous  matter.  An 
jnftance  of  this  we  have  in  crabs 
eyes,  which  if  macerated  in  the 
weaker  acids,  or  the  ftronger  fuf- 
ficiently  diluted  with  water ;  the 
earthy  part  will  be  diffolved,  and 
the  animal  glue  remain  in  form  of 
a  foft  tranfparent  m,ucilage.  The 
glutinous  fubftance  increafes  their 
tendency  to  concrete  in  the  fto- 
mach  ;  andhence  thofe  which  con- 
tain leaft  thereof  fliould  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  others.  The  mine- 
ral earths  contain  the  leaft  of  this 
kind  of  matter,  and  fome  of  them 
are  very  eafy  of  folution  ;  chalk 
for  inftance,   which  may  therefore 


be  given  with  greater  fafery  thaa 
the  animal  abforbents  Thefe  fub- 
liances,  divefted  of  their  conglati- 
nating  matter  by  means  of  fite,  are 
reduced  into  acrimonious  calces  or 
limes,  and  thus  become  medicines 
of  a  different  clafs. 

The  teeth,  liones,  hoofs,  and 
horns  of  animals,  confift  of  the 
fame  principles  with  the  animal 
abforbents  above-mentioned,  but 
combined  in  different  proportions: 
the  quantity  of  gelatinous  matter 
is  fo  large,  as  to  defend  the  earthy 
part  from  the  aflion  of  weak  acids; 
whillt  the  earth,  in  its  turn,  pro- 
tects the  gluten  from  being  eafily 
diffolved  by  watery  liquors.  Hence 
thefe  bodies  in  their  crude  ftate, 
though  recommended  as  poffefling 
fingular  virtues,  are  not  found  to 
have  any  virtue  at  all. 

Experiments  have  been  made  for 
determining  the  degree  of  folubili- 
ty,  or  comparative  ilrength  of  thefe 
earths  ;  the  principal  of  which  are 
arranged  in  the  two  following 
tables,  one  taken  from  Langius, 
and  the  other  from  Homberj:. 


I'ab/e  of  the  quantity  of  acid  defrayed  hy  different  nhfcrbents. 


fSome  kinds  of  Limeftones 

Oyller  (hells 

Chalk      • 

Shells  of  Garden  Snails 

Calcined  Cray  Fifh 

Pearl 
1  Tooth  of  the  Sea  Horfe 
Ten  grains  of-^  Volatile  falts 

Fixtfalts 

Coral,  red  and  white 

Crabs  eyes 

Eggfhells 

Mother  of  Pearl 

Crabs  claws 
1  Jawbone  of  the  Pike  fifh 


f'^ol 

I  20 

t.^ 

1 00 

0 

100 

>» 

I  00 

'-5 

80 

"0 

« 

80 

80'^ 

60 

60 

0 

« 

so 

-a 

5" 

50 

40 

L30J 

Drops  of 
f  ^Spirit  of  Salt. 


Table 
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I'nlk  of  the  quantity  of  nhforbent  earths  fohlble  in  acids. 


fCrabs  eyes 

1  Mother  of  Pearl 

',  Pearls 

A  Oyller  ihells 
c-t5  Q-rains  or  \  ,J     r, 

^Pn",'°fi  Coral 
diilolved  of     j  Oj.i,„t3i  B,^o^, 

I  Occidental  Bezoar 
i  Quick  Lime 
I^Slacked  Lime 


576  grains   of 

Spirit  of  Nitre -^  n^'^l 
j-/r  1  A  c  Coral 
dmojved  or 


Crabs  eyes 
Mother  of  Pearl 
Pearls 

Oyller  fhells 
Hartlhorn 


Oriental  Bezoar 
Occidental  Bezoar 
Quick  Lime 
^Slacked  Lime 


216 
144 
128 
,56 

165 

iS6 
I  18 

123 

199 

^95 

297 
202 
219 
236 
234- 
233 
108 
144 
180 
216 


Thefe  experiments  do  not  fufH- 
ciently  afcertain  the  pointintended 
by  them  :  in  the  firft  fet,  the 
quantity  of  acid  is  too  vague  and 
indetermined  ;  in  the  fecond,  we 
are  not  told  whether  the  acid  was 
oerieclly  faturated  ;  and  in  both, 
the  acids  made  ufe  of  were  fo 
very  different  from  any  that  can 
be  fuppofed  ever  to  exiil  in  the 
human  body,  that  little  can  be 
concluded    from    thern    with    re- 


gard to  the  medical  efiefls  of  thefe 
abforbents.  Trial  ihould  have 
b?en  made  with  the  mild  vegetable 
acids,as  the  juices  of  certain  fruits, 
four  fermented  liquors ;  or  rather 
with  four  milk.  Neverthelefs  thefe 
tables,  though  not  fo  perfect  as 
could  be  vvilhed,  have  their  ufe 
in  the  hands  of  fuch  as  can  make 
proper  allowances.  See  the  expe- 
rimental hlllory  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  page  557. 


Earths  n  0  t  d  i  s  s  o  l  u  e  l  e  /»  ^czV^  ,  or  other  liquors* 
The  earths  of  this  kind  may  be  ranged  in  two  clalTes. 

Clafs  I.    Hay  J  cryfialliTie  earths  :  as  the  ruby,  garnet,  emerald,  fapphirCj 
hyacinth,  and  other  precious  flones  ;    cryital,  flint,  &c. 

THESE_  kinds   oKfobfiances     attributed  to  them,  by  the  fuperfti- 
w^re  introdbced  ln?o  medi-     tion  of  the  earlier:  ages.      Some  of 
cine,   and  many  fabulous   virtues     them  are  ftill  preferved  in  foreign 

phar- 
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Indifjoluhle  'Earths, 


H 


pharniscopcEias,  bat  at  length  very 
juftly  expunged  from  ours,  not- 
vvithlianding  what  fome  late  wri- 
ters of  repute  fpeak  of  their  medical 
virtue.  Thefe  indiflbluble  hard 
bodies  are  not  capable  of  produc- 
ing any  other  efteft,  than  by  their 
rigid  angular  particles  (which  tho' 
levigated  with  the  utmoftcare,  the 
microfcope  IHII  difcovers  in  them) 
to  offend  or  wound  the  inteftines. 
in  levigation,  they  wear  ofl-"  fo 
much  from  the  hardefl  marble  in- 
ilruments,  as  will  equal  or  exceed 
their  own  weight  :  from  this  cir- 
cumftance  we  may  account  for  their 
having  fometimcs  appeared  to  a(51 
as  ahforbents.  Some  of  ihefe 
ftones,  expofed  to  a  vehement 
fire,  become  in  fome  meafure  fri- 
able;  but  neverthelefs  remain  in- 
diUbluble.     Mofi:  of  ihe  coloured 


ones  by  this  treatment  lofe  their 
colour ;  and  in  this  Hate,  prove 
nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with 
common  cryftal  :  fuch  are,  the 
fapphire,  emerald,  amethyft,  and 
cornelian.  Others  melt  into  a 
blackifh  vitreous  matter,  from 
which  a  portion  of  Iron  is  obtain- 
able by  proper  fluxes ;  as  the  hya- 
cinth and  garnet.  Gcoffroy  con- 
cludes from  hence,  that  thefe 
ftoncs  really  poffefs  fome  medical 
virtues,  depending  upon  their  me- 
tallic part  ;  but  the  quantity  of 
metallic  matter,  fufficient  to  give 
them  a  confiderable  tind,  is  fo 
exceedingly  fmall,  and  fo  inclof- 
ed  in  a  llony  matter  not  at  all 
foluble  by  any  of  the  known  men- 
ilrua,  as  fcarce  to  admit  of  any 
poflibility  of  its  adling  in  the  hu- 
man body. 


Clafs  2.  Softer  earths ;  //'?  talky,  gypfeous,  i^wrt' argillaceous. 


The  talcs  and  gypfums  have 
rarely  been  ufed  as  medicines. 
Some  of  the  former,  from  their 
unfluous  foftnefs  and  filver  hue, 
(land  recommended  externally  as 
cofmetics  ;  and  fome  of  the  latter, 
on  little  better  foundation,  inter- 
nally as  aflringents.  But  thev  have 
long  been  defervedly  rejffted  by 
the  judicious  prafticioners.  They 
feem  to  poffefs  the  ill  qualities  of 
the  alkaline  earths  (concreting 
with  the  mucus  of  the  llomach, 
&c.)  v/ithout  any  of  their  gccd 
ones. 

Several  of  the  clays,  boles>  and 
terrje  figillatcE  were  highly  cele- 
brated by  the  ancients  as  allringents 
and  alexipharmacs,  and  fome  of 
them  ftill  continue  in  efteem  ; 
though  it  is  certain  they  have°no 
great  claim  to  the  virtues  that  have 
been  attributed  to  them.  Their 
real  effefls  are,  to  give  a  greater 
degree  of  confiflency  to  the  fluids 


in  the  firfl:  paffages,  and  in  fome 
meafure  defend  the  folids  from 
their  acrimony. 

Moil  of  thefe  bodies  contain, 
befides  the  tenacious  indiffoluble 
earth,  which  is  their  principal  cha- 
raderiflic,  ( i )  a  portion  of  an  earth 
iolubJe  in  acids,  fim.ilar  to  thofe  of 
the  iirll  feftion  ;  (2)  of  acid,  fe- 
parable  by  diilillation  in  a  ftrong 
iire;  this  acid  is  always  of  the 
fame  nature  with  that  obtained 
from  vitriol,  fulphur,  and  alum  (3). 
The  coloured  ones  contain  like- 
wife  fm.all  quantities  of  iron,  re- 
ducible, by  inflammable  fluxes,  in- 
to its  metallic  form.  In  confe- 
quence  of  the  firft  of  thefe  ingre- 
dients, thefe  earths  may  be  looked 
upon  in  fome  m.eafure  as  abforb- 
ent  ;  the  acid  appears  to  be 
united  with  a  part  of  the  abforb- 
ent  earth,  into  a  faline  compound, 
approaching  to  an  aluminous  na- 
ture ;  whence  they  have  fome  de- 
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greeof  aftringency  ;  whether  they 
receive  any  peculiar  virtue  from 
the  iron,  is  greatly  to  be  doubted ; 
fince  it  is  in  a  very  crude  ftate, 
and.  in  quantity  extremely  fmall. 

Thefe  earths  unite  with  water 
into  a  turbid  liquor,  flippery  and 
fmooth  to  the  touch,  and  remain 
for  fome  time  fufpended;  the 
fand,  grit,  or  other  groffer  matters 
which  are  often  found,  naturally 
mingled,  with  them,  fubfiding. 
They  may  be  freed  by  means  of 
acids  from  their  alkaline  earth ; 


by  coftion  in  water,  from  their 
faline  matter  ;  and  the  coloured 
ones  from  their  iron  by  digeftion 
in  aqua  regis,  the  only  menftruum 
we  are  acquainted  with  that  will 
extraft  the.ferrugineous  matter  of 
argillaceous  and  bolar  earths.  Thus 
purified,  they  have  all  nearly  the 
fame  appearance  and  qualities. 
Expofed  to  a  ftrong  fire,  they  lofe 
their  foft  glutinous  quality,  and 
are  reduced  into  hard  mafTes  indif- 
foluble  as  at  firil. 


Glutinous,    njegetable,  and  animal  fubjlances. 
Clafs  I .  Vegetable. 


Pure  gums : 
Tragacanth, 
Senica, 

The   gums    of    cherry,    plum, 
and  other  European  trees. 

GUMS  and  mucilages  are  glu- 
tinous vegetable  produ6lions, 
of  no  particular  tafte  or  fmejl,  fo- 
luble  in  water,  but  not  in  vinous 
fpirits,  orin  oils :  feep.  13.  They 
differ  from  one  another,  only  in 
degree  of  tenacity :  the  more  te- 
nacious are  called  gums ;  thofe 
which  are  lefs  fo,  mucilages.  The 
iirft  naturally  exude  from  certain 
trees  and  fhrubs  J  the  latter  are  ex- 
trafted  by  art.  Almoft  all  veget- 
able fubiiances  contain  fome  por- 


Vegetables  abounding  with  mu« 

cilage : 
Orchis  roots. 
Alth:E  root, 
Quince  feeds,  &c, 

tlon  of  thefe,  which  after  the  re- 
finous  part  has  been  extrafted  by 
fpirit,  may  be  feparated  from  the 
remaining  matter  by  means  ef 
water. 

The  general  virtues  of  thefe 
kinds  of  fubftances  are,  to  thicken 
the  fluids,  and  defend  the  folids 
from  them,  when  grown  fharp  or 
corrofive.  Hence  their  ufe  in  a 
thin  acrimonious  ftate  of  thejuices, 
and  where  the  natural  mucus  of  the 
intellines  is  abraded. 


Clafs  2.  /Animal. 


Most  animal  fubllances  (the  fat 
excepted)  contain  a  vifcous  matter, 
in  many  refpefts  fimilar  to  the  fore- 
going, r.nd  capable  of  being  ex- 
tradled  by  ftrong  coflion  in  v/ater. 

Animal  glues  and  gellies  have 
the  general  qualities  of  the  veget- 
able gums  and  mucilages;  with 
this  difference,  that  the  former  are 
more  nutrimental,  and  apt  to  run 


into  a  putrid  ftate.  Confidered  as 
the  fubjeds  of  chemiftry,  the  dif- 
ference betwixt  them  is  very  great : 
thofe  of  the  animal  kind  are 
changed  by  fire  into  a  volatile  al- 
kaline fait,  and  a  fetid  oil ;  the 
vegetable  into  an  acid  liquor,  and 
a  very  fmall  portion  of  oily  mat- 
ter, confiderably  lefs  fetid  than 
the  former. 

Soft 
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Soft  v^cTvovsfichJiances.   • 

Clafs  I .  Infipid  ^vegetable  oils  ;  and  fiihfiances  nhounding  nvith  them,  as 
almonds,  and  the  kernels  of  moft  fruits  j  Jinfeed,  and  the  medullary 
part  of  fundry  other  feeds, 

Clafs  2.     Animal  fats  %  as  fpermaceti. 


UNftuous  vegetables  unite  with 
water,  by  trituration,  into  a 
milky  liquor;  and  give  out  their 
oil  upon  expreflion. — Thefe  kinds 
of  oils,  and  animal  fats,  diflblve 
not  in  any  menftruum  except  alka- 
line ones  ;  which  change  their  qua- 
lity, and  reduce  them  into  a  foap, 
difToluble  in  water,  but  more  per- 
fedlly  in  vinous  fpirits :  from  this 
compound,  the  oil  may,  by  a  ikil- 
ful  addition  of  acids,  be  recovered 
in  a  purer  ftate  than  before,  -and 
rendered  foluble,likeeffential  oils, 
in  fpirit  of  wine  :  fee  p.  10. 

Themedical  virtues  of  thefe  fub- 
ilances  are,  to  obtund  acrimonious 
humours,  and  to  foften  and  relax 


the  foHds :  hence  their  ufe  inter- 
nally, in  tickling  coughs,  heat  of 
urine,  pains  and  inflammations  ; 
and  externally  in  tenfion  and  rigi- 
dity of  particular  parts.  The  mil- 
ky folutions,  commonly  called 
emulfions,  though  much  lefs  emol- 
lient than  the  oils  themfelves  or 
animal  fats,  have  this  advantage, 
that  they  may  be  given  in  acute  or 
inflammatory  diftempers,  without 
danger  of  the  ill  confequences 
which  the  others  might  fometimes 
produce :  fats  and  oils,  kept  in  a 
degree  of  heat  no  greater  than  that 
of  the  human  body,  foon  become 
rancid  and  acrimonious  >  whilil 
emulfions  tend  rather  to  grow  four. 


A 


T  R  I   N  G  E  N  T  S. 


Galls, 

Tormentll  root, 
Biftort  root. 

Stringent  fubftances  are  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  a  rough  auilere 
tafte  ;  and  changing  folutions  of 
iron,  efpecially  thofe  made  in  the 
vitriolic  acid,  of  a  dark  purple  or 
black  colour. 

Aftringents  yield  their  virtues 
by  infufion  both  to  water  and  vi- 
nous fpirit?,  generally  in  greatell 
perfedion  to  The  former.  Oils  ex- 
tradl  nothing  from  them  ;  nor  do 
they  give  over  any  of  their  virtue 
in  dirtillation  :  neverthelefs,  their 
aftringency  15  connderably  abated 


Balauftines, 
Terra  Japonica, 
Acacia,  &c. 

by  evaporating  decoftions  of  them 
to  the  confidence  of  an  extraft ; 
and  totally  dellroyed  by  long  "keep- 
ing. 

The  medical  efFeds  of  thefe 
kinds  of  fubftances  are,  to  con- 
itringe  the  fibres,  and  incraiTate, 
or  lightly  thicken  the  juices. 
Their  more  experienced  ufe  is  in 
diforders  proceeding  from  a  debili- 
ty, or  flaccid  Hate,  of  the  folids  % 
in  hemorrhages,  from  a  thinnefs 
of  the  biood,  laxity  or  rupture 
of  the    veiTels  ;    in    preternatural 

F  %  dif- 
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difcharges  of  othef  kinds,  after  the 
offending  matterhas  been  duly  cor- 
redced,  or  evacuated ;  and  in  ex- 
ternal relaxations. 

In  fome  cafes,  they  produce  the 
effetts  of  aperients  ;  the  vefiels, 
conftringed  and  ftrengchened  by 
them,  being  enabled  to  protrude 
the  circulating  juices  with  greater 
force. 

A  good  de?l  of  caution  is  requi- 
fite  in  the  ufc  of  thefe  medicines, 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  more  power- 
ful kind.     In  plethoric  habits,  in- 


veterate obfiru£lions,  critical  eva- 
cuations, and  in  all  kinds  of  fluxes 
in  general  before  .the  morbific 
matter  has  been  expelled,  or  where 
there  is  any  flrifture  or  fpafmodic 
contraftion  of  the  veffels  ;  af- 
tringents  prove  eminently  hurtful. 
Where  critical  dyfenteries  or  diar- 
rhoeas are  reflrained  by  ftyptics, 
the  acrimonious  matter,  now  con- 
fined in  the  inteftines,  corrodes 
or  inflames  them  ;  and  fometimes 
occafions  a  gangrene  of  the  parts. 


S  W  E  £  T  s. 


Sugar, 
Honey, 

''T^HE  vegetable  fweets  are  a 
_£_  very  numerous  tribe  ;  al- 
moil  every  plant  that  has  been  ex- 
amined, difcovering,  in  fome  of 
its  parts,  a  faccharine  juice.  The 
bottoms  of  flower?,  and  molt  kinds 
of  feeds  and  grain  when  they  begin 
to  vegetate,  are  remarkably  fvveet. 
Vegetable  fweets  are  extrafted 
both  by  water  and  vinous  fpirits, 
moil;  readily  by  the  lirft,  but  in 
greateiL  perfeflion  by  the  latter. 
Nothing  of  their  tafle  arifes  in  dif- 
tillation  with  either  of  thefe  li- 
quors: neverthelefs,  by  long  boil 
ing  with  water  they  become  fome- 
vvhat  lefs  agreeable  ;  but  are  not 
much  injured  by  being  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  with  refiiiied 
fpirit. 

The  purer  fweets,  as  fugar,  pro- 
mote the  unionof  difiilled  oils»^'ith 
watery  liquors,  and  prevent  the 
feparation  of  the  butyraceous  part 
from  milk  :  from  this  quality 
they  are  luppnfed  to  unite  the 
iindluous  part  of  the  food  with  the 
aniij'ial  juices.  Hence  fome  have 
concluded,  that  they  incrcafe  fat : 
ethers,  that  thvy  have  a  contrary 


Raifins, 
Liquorice,  &c, 

efted,  by  preventing  the  fepara- 
tion of  the  unftuous  matter  which 
forms  the  fat,  from  the  blood  g 
and  others,  that  they  render  the 
juices  thicker  and  more  fluggiflij 
retard  the  circulation  and  cuticular 
excretion,  and  thus  bring  on  a  va- 
riety of  diforders.  But  fweets 
have  not  been  found  to  produce 
any  of  thefe  effeds,  in  any  remark- 
able degree  :  common  experience 
fhews,  that  their  moderate,  and 
even  liberal  ufe,  is  at  leaf!  inno- 
cent ;  that  they  reconcile,  not 
only  to  the  palate,  but  the  ftomach 
alfo,  fubftances  of  themfelves  dif- 
guftful  to  both  ;  and  thus  render 
falutary  what  would  otherwife  be 
injurious  to  the  body. 

The  unftuous  and  mucilaginous 
fu-eets,  as  the  impure  fugars,  li- 
quorice, &c.  have  a  confiderablc 
degree  of  emollient  and  lubricat- 
ing virtue. — Thofe,  accompanied 
with  a  manifeft  acid,  as  in  the 
juices  of  mod:  fweet  fruits,  are  re- 
markably relaxing;  and  if  taken 
immoderately,  occafion  diarrhcsa" 
and  dyfenteries,  which  fometimes 
have  proved  fatal. 

ACRIDS, 
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Acrids. 


Cridsarefubilances  of  apene-     rate  it:  chewed,  they  occafion  a  co- 
trating  pungency.     Applied     pious difcharge of  faliva  :  aud  fnufF- 
tothefein,  they  inflame  or  exulce-     ed  up  the  nol'e,  provoice  ineezing. 

Thefe  fuhftances,  confidered  as  the  fubjeds  of  pharmacy,  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  clafles, 

f  I .  In  diftillation  with  water  :  as  horfe-radifh , 
I  inuftard,  fcurvy  grafs,  &c. 

•  ij.       ,1    •         .  J  2.  By  infufion  only:  as  the  greater  celandine, 

yielding  their  acrimony  i         "^  ,  %  ^ 

J  ^  J    }  pyrethriim,  &c. 

I  3.   Neither  to  inf'ufion,  nor  dilHllation :  as 

\^         arum  and  dracunculus. 


The  general  effefls  of  acrid  me- 
dicines are,  toftimulatethe  veffels, 
and  diffolve  tenacious  juices.  In 
cold  leucophlegmatic  habits,  Hag- 
nations  of  the  fluids,  and  where 
the  contraftile  power  of  the  folids 
is  \yeak,  they  prove  powerful  ex- 
peftorants,  deobftruents,  diuretics, 
and  emmenagogues  ;  and  if  the 
patient  is  kept  warm,  fudorifics. 
In  hot  bilious  conflitutions,  ple- 
thoric habits,  inflammatory  di- 
Hempers,  where  there  is  already  a 
degree  of  irritation,  where  the 
juices  are  too  thin  and  acrimonious, 
or  the  vifcera  unfound  ;  thcfe  fli- 
mulating  medicines  prove  highly 
prejudicial,  and  never  fail  to  ag- 
gravate the  difeafe. 

Certain  acrid  fubflances  have 
been  lately  recommended  in  dry 
convulfive  aflhmas  :  of  the  efficacy 


of  the  fquill  in  particular,  for  the 
cure  of  this  diforder,  feveral  in- 
llances  are  related  in  the  Commer- 
cium  Literarium  of  Norimberg-  for 
the  years  1737  and  1739.  Car- 
theufer  thinks,  that  not  the  afth- 
ma  itfelf,  but  a  particular  eiFe£lof 
it,  was  removed  by  this  medicine. 
Heobferves,  that  in  all  aflhmas,  the 
free  circulationof  the  blood  through 
the  pulmonary  veffels,  is  impeded  ; 
and  hence,  during  every  paroxyfm, 
the  lungs  are  in  akindofcedematous 
ftate  :  that  if  this  cedema,  becoming 
habitual,  remains  after  the  fit  is 
over,  it  is  either  perpetually  occa- 
fioning  frefij  ones,  or  gives  rife  to 
a  dropfy  of  the  breail:  :  that  acrid 
medicines.by  removing  the  oedema, 
remove  what  was  originally  an  ef- 
feft  of  the  aflhma,  and  in  time  a 
caufe  of  its  aggravation. 


Aromatics. 


Rom.atics  are  fubfiances  of  a 
warm  pungent  tafte,  and  a 
more  or  lefs  fragrant  fmell.  Some 
of  the  fpices  are  purely  aromatic, 
as  cubebs,  pepper,  cloves ;  feme 
fubfiances  have  a  fweetnefs  mixed 
with  the  aromatic  matter,  as  ange- 
lica  root,    anifeed,    fennel  feed ; 


feme  an  aflringency,  as  cinnamon  ; 
fome  a  (Irong  mucilage,  as  calia- 
lignea  :  fome  a  bitternefs,  as  orange 
peel.  The  aromatic  matter  itfelf, 
contained  in  different  fubjeds,  dif- 
fers alfo  not  a  little  in  its  pharma- 
ceutic properties.  It  is  extraded 
from  all  by  reftifiedfpirit  of  v.'ine  ; 
F  3  from 
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from  fome  in  great  part,  from  o- 
thers  fcarcely  at  all,  by  water.  The 
aromatic  matter  of  fome  fubjefts, 
as  of  lemon  peel,  rifes  wholly  in 
diftillation  both  with  fpirit  and  wa- 
ter ;  that  of  others,  as  cinnamon, 
rifes  wholly  with  waters  but  fcarce- 
ly at  all  with  fpirit ;  while  that  of 
others,  as  pepper,  is  in  part  left 
behind  after  the  diftillation  of  wa- 
ter itfeif  from  the  fpice. 

With  regard  to  the  general  vir- 


tues of  aromatics,  they  warm  the 
ftomach,  and  by  degrees  the  whole 
habit,  raife  the  pulfe,  and  quicken 
the  circulation.  In  cold  languid 
cafes,  phlegmatic  habits,  and  a 
weak  flaccid  ilate  of  the  folids, 
they  fupport  the  vis  vitae,  and  pro- 
mote the  falutary  fecretions.  In 
hot  bilious  temperamentSjpiethoric 
habits, inflammatory  indifpofitionsj 
drynefs  and  llriclures  of  the  fibres, 
they  are  generally  hurtful. 


I  T  T  E  R  S. 


Gentian  root. 
Hops, 

litters  for  the  moil  part  yield 
their  virtue  both  to  watery 
and  fpiriiuous  menilrua:  fome 
more  perfectly  to  one,  and  others 
to  the  other.  None  of  the  fubllances 
of  this  clafs  give  over  any  thing 
confiderable  of  their  tafle  in  diftil- 
lation, either  to  water  or  to  fpirit ; 
their  bitternefs  remaining  entire, 
and  frequently  improved,  in  the 
extrafts.  Such  as  are  accompani- 
ed with  flavour,  as  wormwood, 
may  by  this  procefs  be  reduced  in- 
to fimple  flavourlefs  bitters. 

Thefe  fubftances  participate  of 
the  virtues  of  aftringents  and  aro- 
matics. Their  general  effeds  are, 
to  conllringe  the  iibres  of  the  fto- 
mach and  inteftines,  to  warm  the 
habit,  attenuate  the  bile  and  juices 
in  the  firft:  pafl'ages,  and  promote 
the  natural  evacuations,  particu- 
larly of  fweat  and  urine.  In  weak- 
nefs  of  the  ftomach,  lofs  of  appe- 
tite, indigeftion,  and  tiie  like  dif- 


LefTer  centuary, 
Carduus,  &c. 

orders,  proceeding  from  a  laxity 
of  the  folidsj  or  cold  {luggifh  in- 
difpofition  of  thejuices, thefe  kinds 
of  medicines  do  good  fervice. 
Where  the  fibres  are  already  too 
tenfe  and  rigid,  where  there  is  any 
im.moderate  heat  or  inflammation, 
bitters  very  fenfibiy  increafe  the 
diftemper  ;  and  if  their  ufe  is  con- 
tinued, communicate  it  to  the  kid- 
neys :  hence  the  urine  becomes 
high  coloured,  fmall  in  quantity, 
and  at  length  fupprefl'cd  ;  a  dropfy 
foon  fucceeding.  If  the  kidneys 
were  before  fo  la:<,  as  to  remain 
now  uninjured,  yet  the  other  vif- 
cera  become  gradually  more  and 
inore  rigid,  and  a  tabes  is  at  length 
brought  on. 

Bitter  fubftances  deitroy  infeds, 
and  prevent  putrefaelion.  Hence 
they  are  recommended  as  anthel- 
mintic ;  and  externally  as  antifep- 
tics. 


Emetics  and  Cath.^rtics. 

Hellebore,  Colocynth, 

Jalap,  Scammony, 

Ipecacoanha,  Gamboge,  &c. 

THESE  fubftances  confift;   of    fides;  and  a  gummy    faline  one, 

a  refinous    part,  in  which  which  ads  chiefly  as  a  diuretic. 

the  purgative  or  emetic  quality  re-  The  firft  is  extraded  or  diffolved 
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by  vinous  fpirits ;  tlie  latter  by 
water.  Nothing  arifes  in  dillilla- 
tion  from  either. 

The  acrid  refins,  exhibited  by 
themfelves,  tenacioufly  adhere  to 
the  coats  of  the  inteltines,  by  their 
ftimulating  power  irritate  and  in- 
flame them,  and  thus  produce  fun- 
dry  violent  diforders.  Hoffman 
relates,  that  he  has  fometimes  ob- 
ferved  convulfions,  and  a  paralyfis 
of  both  fides,  from  their  ufe. 

Thefe  inconvenienciea  may  be 
avoided,  by  previouily  triturat- 
ing them  with  fubllances  capable 
of  dividing  their  tenacious  texture, 
and  preventing  their  adhefion  ;  by 
this  means,  they  become  mild  and 
fafe,  operate  without  diflurbance, 
and  at  the  fame  tinriC  more  effectu- 
ally anfv/er  the  purpofes  intended 
by  them. 

Some  have  endeavoured  to  cor- 
redl  the  ill  quality  of  the  refmous 
purgatives,  by  the  addition  of  acids 
and  aromatic  oils.  Acids  weaken 
their  power,  but  have  no  other 
effeft  than  what  a  diminution  of 
the  dofe  would  equally  anfwer. 
ThepurgentelTentialoils  mayferve 
to  warm  the  ftomach,  make  the  me- 
dicine lit  eafier,  and  thus  prevent 
the  naufea,  which  fometimes  hap- 
pens ;  but  as  foon  as  the  refin  be- 
gins to  exert  itfelf  in  the  inteflines, 
thefe  oilsjinftead  of  correfting,  in- 
creafe  its  virulence  ;  being  them- 
felves apt  to  occafion  the  incon- 
veniencies  which  they  are  here  in- 
tended fo  prevent, an  irritation  and 


inflammation  of  the  bowels.  Al- 
kaline falts  or  foaps  have  a  better 
effect  J  as  they  difpofe  the  refin  to 
folution,  and  promoteits  operation. 

The  medicines  of  this  clafs  feem 
to  aft  by  liquefying  the  juices,  and 
ftimulating  the  coats  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteflines.  If  the  irritation  is 
llrong  and  fudden,  their  adion  is 
quick  and  upwards:  if  ilovver, 
downwards.  Cathartics  given  in  a 
liquid  form,  or  in  very  fenfible 
habits,  often  prove  emetic;  and 
emetics,  where  mucus  abounds, 
cathartic.  They  operate  more 
violently  in  robuft  conftituiions, 
than  in  thofe  of  a  contrary  temper- 
ament ;  the  veffels  being  in  the 
former  more  tenfe  and  rigid,  and 
confequently  lefs  capable  of  bear- 
ing an  equal  degree  of  irritation. 

The  aftion  of  thefe  medicines  is 
extended  beyond  the  primes  vis  : 
This  appears  evident  from  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  pulfe  which  always 
accompanies  their  operation  ;  and 
from  the  common  obfervation  of 
children  being  purged  by  the  milk, 
if  the  nurfe  has  taken  a  cathartic. 
Some  of  them,  particularly  helle- 
bore, are  faid  to  purge,  if  only 
applied  externally  in  iffues. — Pur- 
gatives, even  of  the  more  power- 
ful kind,  exhibited  in  fuitable  fmall 
dofes,  in  conjumTtion  with  the 
milder  aperients,  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Habit,  fo  as  to  prove 
notable  deobilruents,  diuretics,  and 
diaphoretics,  without  acling  fenli- 
bly  by  ilool. 


The  foregoing  obfervations  are  inferted,  not  with  any  view  to  a 
method  of  fimples,  but  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  virtues  of  fuch 
medicinal  fubftances  as  are  poffefied  of  the  qualities  which  make  the 
objefts  of  the  refpedive  articles.  I  (hall  dwell  no  longer  on  general 
refleflions,  but  proceed  to  an  account  of  each  of  the  fimples  fepa- 
rately. 

ABI^jTIS  lignum, Jummitaf es,cof2i :  maris  C.  B.  ^el  ^hietis  tenuiore folio 
Ahietis  conisfurfiim  jpeSla-ntibusfrjs    fruSlu  deorjum JfeSiante  Tourti'  The 
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filver  and   red    fir  ;    their    wood, 
tops,   and  cones. 

Thefe  are  large  ever-  green  trees, 
frequent  in  the  northern  climates. 
The  firft  is  Taid  to  be  found  wild  in 
fome  parts  of  England,  and  the 
fecond  on  the  hills  of  Scotland. 
From  thefe  trees,  in  different  parts 
of  Germany,  the  Stralburgh  tur- 
pentine is  extrafted,  of  which  here- 
after. The  wood,  and  the  fruit 
or  cones  gathered  about  the  end 
of  autumn,  abound  with  refinous 
matter;  and  yield,  in  dirdUation 
with  water,  an  effential  oil,  not 
greatly  different  from  that  obtain- 
ed by  the  fame  means  from  tur- 
pentine.— The  wood  and  tops  of 
the  fir  trees,  on  account  of  their  re- 
finous juice,  are  fometimes  employ- 
ed in  decofcions  and  diet  drinks, 
for  promoting  urine  and  fweat, 
purifying  the  blood  and  Juices, 
and  cleanfing  and  healing  internal 
ulcerations,  particularly  thofe  of 
the  urinary  paiTages.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Terebinthina. 

ABROTANI  MARIS  folia: 
Jibrotani  maris  angufii  folii  mnjoris 
C.  B.     Southernwood  ;  the  leaves 

This  is  a  fiirubby  plant,  cloth- 
ed with  very  finely  divided  leaves 
of  a  greyilh  green  colour;  the 
flowers,  which  are  vevy  fmall  and 
yellowifi'!,  hang  downwards,  feve- 
ral  together,  from  the  middle  of 
the  branches  to  the  top.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  warmer  countries  ; 
in  this  it  is  cultivated  in  gardens  : 
the  leaves  fall  off  every  winter  : 
the  roots  and  italks  abide  many 
years. 

Southernwood  has  a  ftrong,  not 
very  difagreeable  fmell ;  and  a 
uaafeous,  pungent,  bitter  tafte ; 
which  is  totally  extraded  by  rec- 
tified fpirit,  lefs  perfectly  by  wa- 
tery liquors.  It  is  recommended 
as  an  anth.elrnintic  ;  and  in  cold 


leucophlegmatic  habits,  as  a  ftimu- 
lant,  detergent,  aperient. and  fudo- 
rihc.  The  prefent  pradlice  has  al- 
mofl  entirely  confined  its  ufe  to  ex- 
ternal applications.  The  leaves 
are  frequently  employed  in  difcuti- 
ent  and  antifceptic  fomentations  : 
and  have  been  recommended  alfo 
in  lotions  and  unguents  for  cuta- 
neous eruptions,  and  the  falling  off 
of  the  hair. 

ABROTAN F  FEMIN^  folia  : 
Ahrotani  fcE7nina  joliis  tereiibus  C. 
B.     Lavender-cotton  ;  the   leaves 

This  plant  is  all  over  white  and 
hoary:  the  leaves  are  compofed 
of  fmall  knobs  fet  in  rows  along  a 
middle  rib  ;  the  flowers  ftand  up- 
right on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks.  It 
is  raifed  in  gardens,  flowers  In 
June  and  July,  and  holds  its  leaves 
all   the  winter. 

The  ahrotaraim  femi'/ia  is  fup- 
pofed  to  poffefs  the  fame  virtues 
with  the  mas  ;  but  in  a  lefs  degree. 
For  external  purpofes,  the  medi- 
cal difference  betwixt  them  is  not 
very  great  ;  hence  in  fomenta- 
tions (which  is  the  principal  in- 
tention they  are  ufuaily  applied 
to)  the  London  college  allows  ei- 
ther to  be  taken  inftead  of  the 
other. — The  ahrotanwm  femina  is 
recommended  by  fome  in  hyPteric 
and  ether  female  complaints :  it 
has  been  cullomary  among  the 
coQitnon  people  to  ufe  a  decoflios 
of  it  in  milk  sgainR  worms. 

.ABSiNTHII  VULGARIS  /o- 
lia  :  A'Jtnthii  ijulgnris  majoris  f.  B, 
Common  wormwood ;  the  leaves 
{L.E.] 

The  leaves  of  this  fort  of  worm- 
wood £?re  divided  into  roundifh 
fegments,  of  a  dull  green  colour 
above,  and  whitifh  underneath.  It 
grows  wild  in  feveral  parts  of  Eng- 
land ;  about  London,  large  quan- 
tities 
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titles  are  cultivated  for  medicinal 
ufe:  it  flowers  in  June  and  July  ; 
and  after  having  ripened  its  feeds, 
dies  down  to  the  ground,  except- 
ing a  tuft  of  the  lower  leaves, which 
generally  abides  the  winter. 

Wormwood  is  a  ftrorg  bitter  ; 
and  was  formerly  much  ufed  as 
fuch,  againft  weaknefs  of  the  ftc- 
mach,  and  the  like,  in  medicated 
wines  and  ales.  At  prefent  it  is 
rarely  employed  in  thefe  inten- 
tions, on  account  of  the  ill  relifh 
and  oftenfive  fmell  which  it  is 
accompanied  with.  Thefe  it  may 
be  in  part  freed  from  by  keeping, 
and  totally  by  long  codion,  the 
bitter  remaining  entire.  An  ex- 
traft  made  by  boiling  the  leaves  in 
a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  eva- 
porating the  liquor  v,'ith  a  ftrong 
fire,  proves  a  bitter  fufficiently 
grateful,  without  any  difgufiful 
flavour. — An  oil  diftilied  from  this 
plant  [L.  E.]  and  an  extract  [E.'\ 
are  kept  in  the  [hops.  ^ 

ABSINTHII  MARITIMI 

fummitaf.es :  Ahfinthii  marini  albi 
Gerard.  Sea  Wormwood,  com- 
monly, but  falfely,  called  Roman 
wormwood;  the  tops  \L\. 

The  leaves  of  fea  wormwood 
are  much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the 
common,  and  hoary  on  the  upper 
fide,  as  well  as  the  lower ;  the 
ftalks  alfo  are  hoary  all  over.  It 
grows  wild  about  our  fa!t  marilies, 
and  in  feveral  parts  about  the  lea 
coafts. — In  taiie  and  frnt-Ii,  it  is 
weaker  and  lefs  unpleafant  than  the 
common  wormwood.  '  The  virtues 
of  both  are  fuppofed  to  be  or  the 
fame  kind,  and  to  disTer  only  in 
degree. 

The  tops  enter  three  of  our  dif- 
tilied waters,  and  give  name  to  a 
ccnferve  [L.j  They  are  an  ingre- 
dient alfo  in  the  common  fomen- 
tion  and  green  oil  {L.\ 
■   ABSINTHII  ROMAN]  folia  : 


Ahfi7}tbii  poniici  tenuifolii  incani  C. 
B.  Roman  wormwood  ;  the  leaves 
and  tops  [E.] 

This  fpecics  is  very  diiferent  in 
appearance  from  the  two  forego- 
ing:  it  is  in  all  its  parts  fmaller 
than  either  ;  the  leaves  are  divided 
into  fine  filaments,  and  hoary  on 
the  lower  fide  ;  the  fialks,  either 
entirely  or  in  part,  of  a  purplifh 
hue.  It  is  a  native  of  the  warmer 
countries,  and  at  prefent  difiicult- 
ly  procurable  in  this,  though  as 
hardy  and  as  eafily  raifed  as  any  of 
the  other  forts.  Sea  wormwood 
has  long  fupplied  its  place  in  the 
markets,  and  been  in  general  mif- 
taken  for  it. 

Roman  wormwood  is  lefs  un- 
grateful than  either  of  the  others : 
its  fmell  is  tolerably  pleafant  : 
the  talle,  though  manifefdy  bit- 
ter, fcarce  difagreeable.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  the  moll  eligible-  of 
the  three  as  a  ftomachic  ;  and  is 
likewife  recommended  by  feme  in 
dropfies. 

ACACIA  \L.  E.]  :  the  infpif- 
fated  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit  of  a 
large  prickly  tree,  called  by  Caf- 
par  Baahine,  Acacia fviUs  f cor pioi- 
ciis  legiimiiwjte. 

1  he  juice  is  brought  to  us  from 
Eg;,  pt,  in  rcundifli  maffes,  wrapt 
up  in  thin  bladders.  It  is  out- 
wardly of  a  dt-ep  brown  colour, 
incl.ning  to  black  ;  inwardly  of  a 
rcddilh  or  yellowiih  brown  ;  of  a 
firm  confiiience,  but  not  very  dry. 
It  foon  foftens  in  the  mouth,  and 
difcovtrs  a  rough,  not  dii'ag'reeable 
talle,  which  is  followed  by  a  fiveet- 
i(h  reiiih.  This  infpifl^'atcd  juice 
entirely  diiTolves  in  watery  liquoi-s; 
but  is  fcarce  fenfibly  afied  on  by 
rectified  fpirit. 

Acacia  ii  a  m.iid  aflringcnt  me- 
dicine. The  Egyptians  give  it 
in  fpittingof  blood,  in  the  quantity 
of  a  dram,  difiblved  in  any  conve- 
nient 
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nient  liquor;  and  repeat  this  dofe 
occafionally :  they  likewife  em- 
ploy it  in  collyria  for  ftrengthening 
the  eyes,  arxd  in  gargarifms  for 
quinfeys.  Among  us,  it  is  little 
otherwife  ufed  than  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  mithridate  and  theriaca 
[Z/.j  and  is  rarely  met  with  in  the 
fhops,  V/hat  is  ufually  fold  for 
the  Egyptian  acacia,  is  the  infpif- 
fated  juice  of  unripe  floes  :  this 
is  harder,  heavier,  of  a  darker  co- 
lour, and  fomewhat  fiiarper  talk, 
than  the  true  fort. 

ACANTHI  folia  :  Acanthi  fati- 
•v'fvel  mollis  Virgilii  C.  B.  '  Brank- 
urfine  ;    the  leaves. 

This  is  a  beautiful  plant,  grow- 
ing naturally  in  Italy,  and  other 
warm  climates  :  from  its  leaves, 
the  ancients  took  the  patterns  of 
their  foliage  works .  All  the  parts 
of  it  have  a  foft  fweetilh  tafte,  and 
abound  with  a  mucilaginous  juice  : 
'its''^  virtues  do  not  leem  to  differ 
from  thofs  of  althea  and  other  mu- 
cilaginous plants. 

ACETOSaE  'uulgaris,  Jl've  oxa- 
liJis,  folia  Cff  rarlix  :  Jcelcfa  arvsn- 
fts  C.  B,  Oxnlidis  ^vulgaris  folio 
longo  y.  B.  Common  forrel ;  the 
roots  and  leaves  [£,] 

Sorrel  grows  wild  in  fields  and 
rneadows  throughout  England. 
The  leaves  have  a  reuringent  acid 
tafte,  without  any  fmell  or  parti- 
cular flavour :  their  medical  ef- 
fefts  are,  to  cool,  quench  thirft, 
iind  promote  the  urinary  difcharge: 
a  decoclion  of  them  in  whey  af- 
fords an  ufeful  and  agreeable  drink 
in  febrile  or  inflammatory  difor- 
ders :  and  is  recommended  by 
Boerhaave  to  be  ufed  in  the  fprlng 
as  one  of  the  moft  efficacious  ape- 
rients ind  detergents.  Some  kinds 
of  fcurvies  have  yielded  to  the 
continued  ufe  of  this  medicine  : 
the   Greenlanders,  who  are   very 


fubjeft  to  this  difl^emper,  are  faid 
to  &m-ploy,  with  good  fuccefs,  a 
mixture  of  the  jucices  of  forrel  and 
of  fcurvygrafs.  The  only  offi- 
cinal preparation  of  this  plant,  is 
an  effential  fait  from  the  juice  of 
the  leaves  [E  ] 

The  roots  of  forrel  have  a 
bitterifh  auftere  taRe,  without  any 
ficidity  :  they  are  faid  to  be  de- 
obflruent  and  diuretic  ;  and  have 
fometimes  had  a  place  in  aperient 
apozems,  to  which  they  impart  a 
reddifh  colour. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  were 
formerly  ufed  in  diarrhoeas  and 
dyfenteries,  but  have  long  been 
llrangers  to  the  fhops,  and  are 
now  juflly  expunged  both  from  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeias :  they  have  no  remark- 
able fmell,  and  fcarcely  any  tafte, 

ACETOSELLA  [E.]  vide  Lu- 

JULA. 

ACETUM  [L.  E.]  Vinegar: 
an  acid  produced  from  fermented 
vinous  liquors  by  a  fecond  fermen- 
tation.    See  page  6. 

Wine  vinegar  is  conhderably 
purer  than  that  prepared  from  malt 
liquors  ;  the  latter,  however  acid 
and  fine,  contains  a  large  portion 
of  a  vifcous  mucilaginous  fub- 
ftance :  as  is  evident  from  the 
ropynefs  and  flimynefs  v/hich  this 
kind  of  vinegar  is  very  much  fub- 
jeft  to  :  the  llronger  and  more  fpi- 
rituous  the  wine,  the  better  and 
ftronger  vinegar  it  yields.  The 
French  vinegars  are  faid  by  Geof- 
froy  to  faturate  above  one-thirty- 
fifth  their  weight  of  fixt  alkaline 
fait,  and  fome  of  them  no  lefs 
than  one-twelfth  ;  the  bed  of  the 
German  vinegars  little  more  than 
one  fortieth. 

Vinegar  is  a  medicine  of  excel- 
lent life  in  all  kinds  of  inflamma- 
tory and  putrid  diforders,  either 
interna! 
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internal  or  external  :  in  ardent, 
bilious  fevers,  peftilential,  and 
other  malignant  diftempers,  it  is 
recommended  by  Boerhaave  as  one 
of  the  moft  certain  fudorifics,  (fee 
the  feftion  of  acids,  page  6i.) 
VVeai<:nefs,  fainting,  vomiting, 
hyfterical,  and  hypochondriacal 
complaints,  have  been  frequently 
relieved  by  vinegar  applied  to  the 
mouth  and  nofe,  or  received  into 
the  Ilomach. 

AC  OR  US,    vide    Calamus 

AROMATItUS. 

ADIANTHI  VERI  feu  cnpil- 
li  Veneris  folia  :  Adianthi  folio  cori- 
amlri  C  B.  True  maidenhair ; 
the  leaves. 

This  is  a  low  evergreen  herb, 
and  one  of  thofe  which,  from  the 
flendernefs  of  their  ftalks,  are  call- 
ed capilFary.  It  is  a  native  of 
Italy,  and  the  fouthera  parts  of 
France ;  from  whence  the  leaves 
are  fometimes  brought  to  us. 
Thefe  have  an  agreeable,  but 
very  weak,  fmell ;  and  a  mucila- 
ginous fomewhat  roughifh  talle, 
which  they  readily  impart  to  boil- 
ing water. 

Maidenhair  has  been  greatly  ce- 
lebrated in  diforders  of  the  bread, 
proceeding  from  a  thinnefs  and 
acrimony  of  the  juices;  and  like- 
wile  for  opening  obflrudions  of 
the  vifcera,  and  promoting  the 
expedloration  of  tough  phlegm. 
But  modern  praftice  pays  little  re- 
gard to  it:  nor  is  it_ often  to  be 
met  with  in  the  fhops ;  the  tri- 
choma nes,  or  Englifo  maiden- 
hair, which  is  of  the  fame  quality, 
generally  fupplying  its  place. 

AERUGO  [L.  E]  Verdegris. 
This  is  a  preparation  of  copper, 
made  chiefly  at  Montpellier  in 
France,  by  ftratify  ing  copper  plates 
with  grape  ftalks  that  have  been 
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impregnated  with  a  fermented  ve- 
getable acid  :  in  a  few  days,  the 
plates  are  found  covered  with  a 
pale  green  downy  matter,  vvhicli 
is  fcraped  oiF  from  the  copper, 
and  the  procefs  again  repeated. 

Verdigris,  as  it  comes  to  us,  is 
generally  mingled  with  ftaiks  of 
the  grape  ;  thefe  may  be  fepa- 
rated,  in  pulverization,  by  dif- 
continuing  the  operation  as  foon 
as  what  remains  feems  to  bs  almoii 
entirely  compofcd  of  them. 

Verdegris  is  rarely  or  never  ufed 
internally.  Some  writers  greatly 
extol  it  as  an  emetic,  and  fav, 
that  a  grain  or  two  being  taken, 
afts  as  foon  as  received  into  the 
(lomach  ;  but  its  ufe  has  been  too 
often  followed  by  dangerous  con- 
fequences.  (See  the  article  Cir- 
RPUM.) — Verdegris  applied  exter- 
nally, proves  a  gentle  detergent 
and  efcharotic,  and  ferves  to  take 
down  fungous  fiefii  arifmo-  in 
wounds.  In  thefe  intentions,.".!!: 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  7nel cegyp- 
ti.icijm,  unguentum  hnfdicuni  'viride 
[L.]  and  half  avium  'viride  [£.] 

AGALLOCHUM  feu  hgnwv. 
aloe;.     Aloes  wood. 

There  have  been  different  con- 
jectures concerning  this  wood;  but 
no  fatibfaflory  account  of  it  has 
hitherto  appeared.  Authors  dif- 
tinguifh  feveia!  forts  of  agallo- 
chum,  moH:  of  which  are  ilraV.eeis 
to  I  u rope  "I'hat  which  comr's  to 
us  is  in  little  hard  pondeious 
pieces,  of  a  yellovvifli  brown  co- 
lour, with  feveral  black  or  pu'r- 
plilb  veins.  It  has  a  bitteiifh 
aromatic  taffe  ;  and  a  fragrant 
fmell,  efpecially  if  reduced  to 
pov/der,  or  fet  on  fire.  Diftilied 
with  water,  it  aflbrds  a  very  fra- 
grant eflential  oil,  but  in  fmali 
quantity  ;  digelled  in  refined 
fpirit,  it  yields  an  elegant  tinc- 
ture, which  lofes  nothing  valu.ible 

in 
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in  beino-  evaporated    to   the   con- 
fidence of  an  extraQ. 

A^allochum  is  at  prefent  of  very 
little  uie  in  medicine,  and  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  the-ihops :  if  it 
coald  be  eafily  procured,  at  leaft 
the  better  fort  of  it,  it  bids  fair  to 
be  a  very  ufeful  cordial  ;  MofFman 
creatly  recommends,  in  this  inten- 
tion, the  ditlilled  oil  and  fpirituous 
dndlure;  and  efleems  a  mixture 
of  this  laft  with  tinfture  of  Heel 
an  excellent  corroborant. 

AGARICUS:  Agnrlcus _  ft-ve 
futigus  lands  C.  B.  Agaric;  a 
fun'gus  growing  on  old  larch  trees 

This  fungus  is  an  irregular 
fpongy  fubftance,  extremely  light, 
and  of  an  uniform  fnowy  white- 
nels  (except  the  cortical  part,  which 
is  afually  taken  off  before  the  aga- 
ric is  brought  into  the  fhops).  Jt 
cuts  freely  with  a  knife,  without 
difcoverin'g  any  hardnefs  or  griti- 
nefs,  and  readily  crumbles  be- 
twixt the  fingers  into  a  powder. 
It  has  no  remarkable  fm,ell  ;  its 
Safte  is  at  firtt  fweetifn;  but  on 
chewing  for  a  little  while,  proves 
acrid,  bitter,  and  naufeous. 

Aoaric  was  formerly  in  great 
cReem  as  a  cathartic  ;  but  the  pre- 
fent praftice  has  almoll  entirely 
rejefied  its  ufe.  It  operates  ex- 
ceeding ilowly,infomuch  that  fome 
have  denied  it  to  have  any  purga- 
tive virtue  at  all.  Given  in  fub- 
ilance,  it  almofi;  always  occafions 
a  naufea,  not  unfrequently  vomit- 
ing, and  fometimes  excelFive  tor- 
Kii"na  of  the  bowels;  thefe  efredts 
are  attributed  to  its  light  farinace- 
ous matter  adhering  to  the  coats 
of  the  inteftines,  and  producing  a 
conftant  irritation.  The  bell  pre- 
paration of  agaric  feems  to  be  an 
extraft  made  v/ith  water,  in  which 
lixt  alkaline  fait  has  been  diffolv- 
ed  ;  or  vath  vinegar  or  wine;  the 
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firfi:  is  faid  by  Boulduc,  and  the 
two  latter  by  Newm.ann,  to  prove 
efteclual  and  fafe  purgatives.  Ne- 
verthelefs  this  is  at  beft  a  precari- 
ous medicine,  which  we  ftand  in 
no  manner  of  need  of;  hence  the 
college  have  juftly  reje£led  it  from 
all  the  compofitions  which  it  for- 
merly had  a  place  in,  except  the 
mithridate  and  theriaca  [L.] 

AGARICUS  pef2zs  equini  facie 
Tourn.  Female  agaric,  or  agaric 
of  the  oak,  called,  from  its  being 
very  eafily  inflammable,  touch- 
wood, or  fpunk. 

This  fungus  is  frequently  met 
with,  on  different  kinds  of  trees, 
in  England  ;  and  is  faid  to  have 
been  fometimes  brought  into  the 
fhops  mixt  with  the  true  agaric  of 
the  Jarch  ;  from  this  it  is  eafily  dif- 
tinguilhable  by  its  greater  weight, 
duiky  colour,  and  mucilaginous 
tafte,  void  of  bitternefs.  The 
medullary  part  of  this  fungus,  beat- 
en foft,  and  applied  externally, 
has  been  of  late  greatly  celebrated 
as  a  flyptic,  and  faid  to  reflrain 
not  only  venal  but  arterial  h^emor- 
rhapes,  without  the  ufe  of  liga- 
tures.  It  does  not  appear  how- 
ever to  have  any  real  ifyptic  pow- 
er, or  to  aft  any  otherwife  than 
dry  lint,  fponge,  or  other  ioft 
fungous  applications. 

AGERATJ/s//«  et  fiores :  Age- 
rati  foliis  Jerratis  C.  B.  Ptarmicis 
Iv.tecs  [iiu'veolentis  Tourn.  Maud- 
lin ;    the  leaves  and  flowers. 

This  is  a  flender  plant,  clothed 
all  over  with  narrow  ierrated  leaves. 
It  is  a  native  of  Italy,  and  other 
warm  countries ;  with  us,  it  is 
raifed  in  gardens,  and  flowers  in 
July  and  Auguft. 

Maudlin  has  a  light   agreeable 

fme!l;and   a  roughifh,   foraewhat 

warm   and  bjtterifh   tafte.     Thefe 

qualities  point  out  its  ufe  as  a  mild 

corro- 
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corroborant;  but  it  has  long  been  part  of  the  fummer.     Mcea  zgxzzs 

a  ftranger  to  pradice,  and  is  now  in  quality  with  the  alth^a  and 

omitted  both  by  the  London  and  malva  vulgaris;   but  appears 

Edinburgh  colleges.  to  be  lefs  mucilaginous  than  either. 


y\GNICASTI /?;««;.•  J gni  fo- 
lio non  ferrato  J.  B.  The  chalte 
tree  ;  its  feeds. 

This  is  a  fmall  tree,  or  rather 
flirubj  growing  fpontaneoufly  in 
Italy,  &c.  and  raifed  with  us  in 
gardens.  Its  fruit,  which  is  about 
the  fize  of  a  pepper  corn,  contains 
four  longifh  feeds,  which  are  faid 
to  be  of  an  aromatic  fmell,  and 
an  acrid  bitterifn  tafte,  but  which 
are  found  on  examination  to  be 
almoft  inodorous  and  infipid. 
Thefe  feeds  have  been  celebrated 
as  antaphrodifiacs  ;  but  experience 
does  not  war-rant  their  having  any 
fuch  virtues. 

AGRIMONI^  folia:  Eupato- 
rii  'veterum  feu  ngrintotiio'  C.  B. 
Agrimony;  the  leaves  [/?.] 
•  This  is  a  common  plant  in 
hedges,  and  the  borders  of  fields. 
The  leaves  have  an  herbaceous, 
fomev.'hat  acrid,  roughifh  tade, 
accompanied  with  an  aromatic  fla- 
vour. Agrimony  is  faid  to  be  ape- 
rient, detergent,  and  to  ilrength- 
en  the  tone  of  the  vifcera  :  hence 
it  is  recommended  in  fcorbutic  dif- 
orders,  in  debility  and  laxity  of 
the  inteflines,  &c.  Digelled  in 
whey,  it  affords  an  ufefui  diet- 
drink  for  the  fpring  fenfon,  not  un- 
grateful to  the  palate  or  Ilomach, 

ALCANNA,  vide  Anchusa. 

ALCE./^  folia  :  Alre^!?  <vulgaris 
major-is  C  B .  Malva  njerkenac^Gtr. 
Vervain  Mallow  ;  the  leaves. 

This  is  eafily  diftinguifi-sable 
from  the  common  and  marflimal- 
low,  by  its  leaves  being  jagged  or 
cut  in  about  the  edges,  ft  .^rows 
:in    hedges,    and    flov.ers    greatefc 


ALCHIMILL^  folia:  Alchi- 
inilldE  "Vulgaris  C.  B.  Ladies  man- 
tle ;  the  leaves  [E.] 

This  grows  wild  in  many  parts 
of  England,  but  is  rarely  met 
with  about  London :  the  leaves 
feem  as  if  plaited  or  folded  toge- 
ther, fo  as  to  have  given  occafion 
to  the  Englifh  name  of  the  plant. 
The  leaves  of  alchimilla  difcover 
to  the  tafte  a  moderate  aflringency, 
and  were  formerly  much  ell;eemed 
in  fome  female  weaknefTes,  and  in 
fluxes  of  the  belly,  l^hey  are  nov- 
rarely  made  ufe  of;  though  both 
the  leaves  and  roots  might  doubt- 
lefs  be  of  fervice  in  cafes  where 
mild  aRringents  are  required, 

ALCIS  UNGULA:  Elks  hoof. 
The  elk  is  a  large  animal  of  the 
flag  kind,  met  with  in  Mufcovy, 
and  other  cold  countries.  The 
hoof  of  one  of  the  hinder  htt  has 
been  celebrated  againft  epilepfies, 
from  a  ridiculous  opinion,  that  the 
elk  is  himl'elf  fubjeft  to  diforders 
of  this  kind,  and  prevents  or  re- 
moves them  by  fcriitching  his  ear 
with  his  hoof. 

ALKEKENGI  feu  halicacahi 
fritclui :  Solani  ■veficarii  C.  B,  Win- 
ter cherry  :   the  fruit  [£.] 

This  is  a  low,  branched  flirub, 
bearing  leaves  Jike  thofe  of  night- 
fiiade  ;  with  white  flowers,  which 
ftand  Angle  at  the  joints.  The 
flower  cup  changes  into  a  mem- 
braneous cover,  which  at  length 
burfts  and  difcovers  a  fruit  of  a 
fine  red  colour,  about  the  fize  of  a 
common  chei'ry.  The  fruit  ripens 
in  Oflober,  and  continues  fre- 
quently to  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber.    This  plant  grows  wild    in 

fome 
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fome  parts  of  France,  Germany,  fubftance  foon  lofes  its  virtue  in 

^c.   the    beauty    and    latenefs   of  keeping. 

its  fruit  has  gained  it  a  place  in 

our  gardens.  ALLIUM  :     raiJix    AlHi   fatinji 

Winter  cherries  are  faid  by  moll  C.  B.     Garlick  ;  the  roots  [L.  £.] 

writers   to   be    extremely    bitter:  Thefe  roots  are  of  the   bulbous 

but,    as    Haller   juftly    obferves,  kind,  of  an  irregularly   roundifh 

the  cherry  itfelf,  if  carefully  freed  fhape,   with  feveral  fibres    at  the 

from  the  cover  (which  is  very  bit-  bottom  :  each  root  is  compofed  of 

ter   and    pungent)    has  merely  a  a  number  of  lefler  bulbs,   called 

fubacid  tafte.     They  ftand  highly  clo'ves  of  garlick,   inclofed  in  one 

recommended   as   detergent,   ape-  common   membranous    coat,   and 

rient,  diuretic,  and   for  expelling  eafily  feparable  from  one  another, 

pravel  :    four,    five,    or    more   of  All  the  parts    of  this  plant,   but 

the  cherries  are  direfled  for  a  dofe,  more  efpecially  the  roots,    have  a 

or  an  ounce  of  the  exprefied  juice.  Itrong  oifenfive  fmell,   and  an  a- 

JVJr.  Ray  tells  us  of  agouty  perfon  crimonious    almoft    caullic    tafte. 

who  was  cured  and  kept  free  from  The  root  applied   to  the   Ikin  in- 

returns  of  his  diforder,  by  taking  flames,   and   often  exulcerates  the 

ei^ht   of  thefe   cherries    at   each  part.     Its  fmell  is  extremely  pene- 

change  of  the  moon  ;   thefe  occa-  trating   and   difi^ufive;   when    the 

fioned  a  copious  difcharge  of  ex-  root  is  applied  to  the  feet,  its  fcent 

tremely  fetid  urine,  is  foon  difcoverable  in  the  breath  ; 

and    when   taken    internally,    its 

ALLIARliE    folia:     Hefperidis  fmell    is     communicated     to    the 

allium  redoleniis   Town.     Sauce  a-  urine,    or   the  matter  of  an  ifTue, 

ione,   or  jack  by  the  hedge  ;    the  and  perfpires  through   the   pores 

leaves  [£,]  oftheikin. 

This  is  common  in  hedges   and  This  pungent  root  warms   and 

fiiady  wafle    places,  flowering  in  ftimulates  the  folids,   and  attenu- 

May  and  June.     The  leaves  have  ates  tenacious  juices.     Hence  in 

a   bitterifh  acrid  tafte,  and,  when  cold    leucophlegmatic    habits,    it 

rubbed  betwixt  the  fingers,  a  flrong  proves    a    powerful    expectorant, 

fmell,     approaching     to    that    of  diuretic,  and  emmenagogue ;   and 

garlick.     They   are   recommend-  if  the   patient  is   kept  warm,  fu- 

ed    internally    as    fudorifics    and  dorific.      In     humoural    afthmas, 

deobftruents,     fomewhat    of    the  and  catharrhous  diforders    of  the 

nature  of  garlick,  but  much  mild-  breaft,   in  fome  fcurries,    flatulent 

er;    and  externally  as   antiftptics  colics,  hyfterical  and  other difeafes 

in   gangrenes    and   cancerous    ul-  proceeding    from    laxity     of    the 


cers-  Hiidanus  ufed  to  gather  the 
herb  for  thefe  laft  purpofcs  in 
the  fpring,  and  expofe  it  for  a 
day  to  the  aftion  of  a  dry  air 
in  a  (l-.ady  place:  being  then 
committed  to  the  prefs,  it  yielded 
a  juice  pofl'effing  the  fmell  and 
tsile  of  the  alliaria  ;  this,  he  in 
forms  us,  witii  a  little  oil  on 
the  furface,  keeps  in  perfeilicn 
for   years ;  whereas    the   herb   ia 


folids,  and  cold  fluggilh  indifpo- 
fltion  of  the  fluids,  it  has  gene- 
rally good  elfefts :  it  has  iikewife 
been  found  ferviceable  in  fome  hy- 
dropic cafes.  Sydenham  relates, 
that  he  has  known  the  dropfy  cured 
by  the  nfe  of  garlick  alone  ;  he  re- 
commends it  chiefly  as  a  warm 
ftrengthening  medicine  in  che  be- 
siniiing;  of  the  difeafe. 
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The  liberal  ufe  of  garlick  is  apt 
to  occafion  headachs,  flatulencies, 
thirft,  febrile  heats,  inflammatory 
diftempers,  and  fometimes  dif- 
charges  of  blood  from  the  ha;- 
morrhoidal  vefl!els.  In  hot  bilious 
conftitutions,  where  there  is  already 
a  degree  of  irritation,  where  the 
juices  are  too  thin  and  acrimonious, 
or  the  vifcera  unfoand  ;  this  ilimu- 
lating  medicine  is  manifeftly  im- 
proper, and  never  fails  to  aggra- 
vate the  diftemper. 

The  moft  commodious  form  for 
the  taking  of  garlick,  a  medicine 
to  moll  people  not  a  little  unplea- 
fant,  is  that  of  a  bolus  or  pill. 
Infuflons  in  fpirit,  wine,  vinegar, 
and  water,  although  containing 
the  whole  of  its  virtues,  are  fo 
acrimonious,  as  to  be  unfit  for 
general  ufe.  A  fyrup  and  oxy- 
mel  of  it  are  kept  in  the  fhops. 

Garlick  made  into  an  unguent 
with  oils,  &c.  and  applied  exter- 
nally, is  faid  to  refolve  and  difcufs 
cold  tumors,  and  has  been  by 
fome  greatly  efteemed  in  cutaneous 
difeafes.  It  has  likewife  fome- 
time  been  employed  as  a  revel- 
lent  :  Sydenham  affures  us,  that 
among  all  the  fubftances  which 
occafion  a  derivation  or  revulfion 
from  the  head,  none  operate  more 
powerfully  than  garlick  applied  to 
the  foles  of  the  feet  :  hence  he  was 
led  to  make  ufe  of  it  in  the  con- 
fluent fmall  pox:  about  the  eighth 
day  after  the  feet  began  to  fwell, 
the  root  cut  in  pieces,  and  tied  in 
a  linen  cloth,  was  applied  to  the 
foles,  and  renewed  once  a  day  till 
all  danger  was  over. 

ALNf  VULGARIS  folia  ^ 
cortex  Alnt  rotunJifulics  gliUinof^ 
Kjlridis  C  B.  The  leaves  and  bark 
of  the  elder  tree.  Thefe  have  a  bit- 
ter ftyptic  difagreeable  tafte.  The 
bark  is  recommended  by  fome  in 
intermittent  fevers ;  and  a  decofllon 
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of  it,  in  gargarifms,  for  inflamma- 
tions of  the  tonfils. 

ALINI  NIGRiE  feu  frangul^ 
cortax  :  Alni  nigriS  haccifer££  f .  B. 
The  black  or  berry-bearing  alder  ; 
its  bark  [E.] 

This  tree  is  common  in  moid 
woods  in  divers  parts  of  England. 
The  internal  bark  of  the  trunk 
or  root  of  the  tree,  given  to  the 
quantity  of  a  dram,  purges  vio- 
lently, occafioning  gripes,  nau- 
feae,  and  vomiting.  Thefe  may 
be  in  good  meafure  prevented  by 
the  addition  of  aromtics ;  but  as 
we  have  plenty  of  fafer  and  lels 
precarious  purgatives,  praftitioners 
have  defervedly  rejefled  this. 

ALOE.  Aloes  is  the  infpiiTated 
juice  of  certain  plants  of  the  fame 
name.  The  ancients  diftinguiflied 
two  forts  of  aloes  ;  the  one  was 
pure  and  of  a  yellowifh  colour, 
inclining  to  a  red,  refembling  the 
colour  of  a  liver,  and  thence 
named  hepatic  ;  the  other  was  full 
of  impurities,  and  hence  fuppofed 
to  be  only  the  drofs  of  the  better 
kind.  At  prefent,  various  forts 
are  met  with  in  the  fhops  ;  which 
are  diftinguiflied  either  from  the 
places,  from  the  fpecies  of  the 
plants,  or  from  fome  differences  in 
the  juices  themfelves.  Thefe  may 
be  ail  ranged  in  three  claflTes. 

fi)  Aloe  Socotorina  [L.E.] 
Socotorine  aloes,  brought  from 
the  ifland  Socotora  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  wrapt  in  fkins  5  it  is  ob- 
tained from  the  aloe  Succotorina 
a7!g!ifiifoiia  fpinofa,  f.ore  purpurea' 
Breyn,  ^  Com-melen. — This  fort  is 
the  pureft  of  the  tree:  it  is  of  a 
gloffy  fnrface,  clear,  and  in  fome 
degree  pellucid;  in  the  lump,  of 
a  yelioiviih  red  colour,  with  a  pur- 
ple call  ;  when  reduced  to  powder, 
of  a  bright  golden  colour.     It   is 

hard 
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hard  and  friable  in  the  winter, 
fomevvhat  pliable  in  fummer,  and 
iprovvs  foft  betwixt  the  fingers.  Its 
taile  is  bitter,  accompanied  with 
an  aromatic  flavour,but  infuPncient 
to  prevent  its  being  difagreeable  ; 
the  fmell  is  not  very  unpleafant, 
and  fomevvhat  rcfembles  that  of 
myrrh. 

(2)  Aloe  HEPATicA  [£■]  He- 
patic,Barbadoes,  orcommon  aloes ; 
the  juice  of  the  Jloe  C.  B.  aloe  vera 
'vulgaris  M'a?;i'/«^.— Hepatic  aloes  is 
not  io  clear  and  bright  as  the  fore- 
going fort  :  it  is  alfo  of  a  darker 
colour,  more  compaft  texture,  and 
for  the  moil  part  dryer.  Its  fmell 
is  much  ftronger  and  more  difagree- 
able  :  the  taite  intenfely  bitter  and 
naufeous,  with  little  or  nothing  of 
the  fine  aromatic  flavour  of  the  So- 
cotorine. — 1  he  beii  hepatic  aloes 
comes  from  Barbadoes  in  large 
gourd  fhells  ;  an  inferior  fort  of  it 
(which  is  generally  fofc  and  clam- 
my) is  brought  over  in  caflcs. 

(3)  Aloe  caballix'a.  Fetid, 
caballine,  or  horfe  aloes  ;  the  pro- 
duce of  the  aloe  Guincevfis  rahallina 
'uulgari  fimilis  jed  iota  maculata 
Cotmnelin.  This  lort  is  eafily  dillin- 
guifhed  from  both  the  foregoing, 
by  its  (Irong  rank  fmell ;  although, 
in  other  refpefls,  it  agrees  pretty 
much  Vv'ich  the  hepatic,  and  is  not 
unfrequently  fold  in  its  (lead. — 
Sometimes  the  caballine  aloes  is 
prepared  fo  pure  and  bright,  as  not 
to  bedifiinguifhableby  theeyeeven 
from  the  Socotorinc  ;  but  us  of- 
fenfive  fmell,  which  it  cannot  be 
divelled  of,  readily  betrays  it. 

All  the  forts  of  a'oe.s  difFohe  in 
pure  fpirit,  proof  fpirit,  and  proof 
i^irit  diluted  with  half  its  weight 
of  water  ;  the  impurities  on.ly  be- 
ing left.  They  dilfolve  alfo  by  the 
affiilance  of  heat  in   water  alone  ; 


but  as  the  liquor  grows  cold,  the 
refinouspart  fubfides,  the  gummy 
remaining  united  with  the  water. 
The  hepatic  aloes  is  found  to  con- 
tain more  refin,  and  lefsgum  than 
the  Socotorine,  and  this  than  the 
caballine.  The  refins  of  all  the 
forts,  purified  by  fpirit  of  wine, 
have  little  fmell ;  that  obtained 
from  the  Socotorine  has  fcarce  any 
perceptible  tafi;e  ;  that  of  the  he- 
patic, a  flight  bitterifh  relifli,  and 
the  refin  of  the  caballine,  a  little 
more  of  the  aloetic  flavour.  The 
gummy  extracts  of  all  the  forts  are 
lefs  difagreeable  than  the  crude 
aloes  :  the  extract  of  Socotorine 
aloes  has  very  little  fmell,  and  is 
in  talle  not  unpleafant ;  that  of  the 
hepatic  has  a  fomewhat  ftronger 
fmel!,  but  is  rather  more  agreeable 
in  tafte  than  the  extrad  of  the  So- 
cotorine :  the  gum  of  the  cabal- 
line retains  a  confiderable  fhare  of 
the  peculiar  rank  fmell  of  this  fore 
of  aloes,  but  its  tafte  is  not  much 
more  unpleafant  than  that  cf  the 
extrafls  made  from  the  two  other 
forts. 

Aloes  is  a  ftimulat-ing  cathartic 
bitter  :  if  given  in  fo  large  a  dofe 
as  to  purge  efi^e£tual!y,  it  often  oc- 
cafions  an  irritation  about  the  anus, 
and  foiiietimesadifcharge  of  blood. 
Small  dofes  of  it  frequently  re- 
peated, not  only  cleanfe  the  primje 
via,  but  likewife  attenuate  and 
difiblve  vifcid  juices  in  the  remoter 
parts,  warm  the  habit,  quicken 
the  circulation,  and  promote  the 
uterine  and  hsmorrhodial  fluxes. 
This  medicine  is  particularly  fer- 
viceable  to  perfons  of  a  phlegma- 
tic temperament  and  fedentary  life, 
and  where  the  ftomach  is  oppreflTed 
find  weakened  ;  in  dry  bilious  ha- 
bits, aloes  prove  irjurious,  immo- 
deratelv  heating  the  blood,  ani 
inflaming  the  bowels. 

1  his  juice  is  likewife, on  account 

of  its  bitternefs,  fuppofcd  to  kill 

worms, 
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worm,  either  taken  internally,  or 
applied  in  plafters  to  the  umbilical 
region.  It  is  alfo  celebrated  for 
rellraining  external  haemorrhages, 
and  cleanfing  and  healing  wounds 
^d  ulcers. 

The  ancients  gave  aloes  in  much 
larger  dofes  than  is  cultomary  at 
prefent.  Diofcorides  orders  half  a 
dram  or  a  dram  for  gently  loofen- 
ing  the  belly ;  and  three  drams 
when  intended  to  have  the  full  ef- 
fetl  of  a  cathartic.  But  modern 
practice  rarely  exceeds  a  fcruple, 
and  limits  the  greatefl  dofe  to  two 
fcruples.  For  the  common  pur- 
pofes  of  this  medicine,  ten  or  twelve 
grains  fuffice ;  taken  in  thefe  or  lefs 
quantities,  it  ads  as  a  gentle  ftimu- 
iating  eccoprotic,  capable  of  re- 
moving, if  duly  continued,  very 
obftinate  obftruftions. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
purgative  virtue  of  aloesrefidrs  en- 
tirely in  its  refin  ;  but  experience 
has  {hewn,  that  the  pure  refin  has 
little  or  no  purgative  quality  ;  "nd 
that  the  gummy  part  ftparated 
from  the  refinous,  aits  morep'Wcr- 
fully  than  crude  aloes.  If  the 
alnes  indeed  be  made  to  undergo 
long  codion  in  the  preparutioii  of 
the  gummy  extrail,  its  cathartic 
power  will  be  conliderably  leflen- 
ed,  not  from  the  reparation  o;  the 
refin,  but  from  an  alteration  made 
in  the  juice  itfelf  by  the  heat.  The 
ftrongeft  vegetable  cathartics  oe- 
come  mild  by  a  like  treatrnent, 
without  any  remarkable  reparation 
of  their  parts. 

Socotorine  aloe?,  as  already  ob- 
ferved,  contains  moie  gummy  mat- 
ter than  the  hepatic  ;  and  hence  it 
IS  likewife  found  to  purge  more, 
and  with  greater  irritation.  The 
£rjl  fort  therefore  is  moll  proper 
where  a  fiimulusis  required,  as  for 
promoting  orexciting  the  menflraal 
ilux;  vvhilll  the  latter  is  better  cal- 
culated to  ad  as  a  common  pjrge. 


It  is  fuppofed  that  the  vulnerary 
and  ballamic  virtues  of  this  juice  re- 
fide  chiefly  in  the  refin  ;  and  hence 
that  the  hepatic  r.loes,  which  is 
moll  refinous,  is  moil:  ferviceable 
in  external  application. 

The  Edinburgh  colltge  diredls 
the  hepatic  aloes  in  the  balfamu?n 
truumalicuiu  and  tznSlura  myrrhce  et 
aloes,  deiigned  fur  external  ufe  ; 
and' the  Socotorine  in  thofe  prepa- 
rations or  compofitions  which  are  to 
be  taken  ii.ternally,  as  the  tinclura 
facra,  elixir  Jacrum,  pul'vis  hum 
picr/e,  pilultf  aheticne,  pilulcc  Ritji, 
piluhe  Jiomachico',  pilulec  coccia,  &:C. 

The  London  college  ufes  the  So- 
cotorine only.  In  the  njiman  alojii' 
cum,  tindura  Jacra,  elixir  aloest 
baljanmm  traumatism,  pilulis  aro- 
runticfS,  and  the  ctner  pills  v/hereia 
aloes  Is  an  ingredient,  the  Socoto- 
rine kind  in  fubllance  is  direfted. 
in  the  powder  oi  hiera  picra,  only 
the  pure  gummy  part  cf  the  Soco- 
torine aloes  is  eTiipIoyed,  the  iepa- 
ration  of  which  from  the  re^'incus 
matter  is  given  in  a  diiHnft  proceis. 

ALSINES /o/i/z ;  Alfmes  -vulgaris 
five  morfus  gallinif  J.  B.  Chick- 
weed  ;    the  leaves  [£,] 

This  plant  was  employed  by  the 
ancients  externally agai;  1  eryiipe» 
latous,  and  other  inflammi '  v  dif- 
orders.  Later  times  have  g,  e  i  it 
internally  in  h?3mopt'jes,  as  a  reiio- 
rative  in  .iTophies  .md  confump- 
tion^',  find  likcv.'ife  as  an  antipilip- 
tic.  Some  recommend  for  thefe 
purpofes  ihe  exprefied  juice  to  be 
taken  to  the  quantity  o^  an  ounce  ; 
others  the  dried  jrave;,  in  the  dofe 
o*' a  draii-),  and  otiiers  a  water  dif- 
tilied  from  them.  But  if  any  real 
benefit  is  expefted  from  alftne,  it 
ought  to  be  ufed  liberally  ai  food  : 
though  even  then,  its  eiFedts  would 
not  perhaps  he  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
more  approved  culinary  herbs. 
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ALTHtE^  folia,  radix :  Al 
ihaee  Diofcoridis  If!  Plivii  C,  B. 
Marfh-mallows ;  the  leaves  and 
root  [L.  E.] 

This  plantgrowswildinmarfhes, 
and  other  moift  places,  in  feveral 
parts  of  England;  though  fre- 
quently cultivated  for  medicinal 
ufe  in  gardens.  All  the  parts  of  it 
have  a  flimmy  tafte,  and  abound 
with  a  fofc  mucilaginous  fubflance, 
which  is  readily  extrafted  by  water : 
the  mucilage  of  the  roots  appears 
to  be  the  flrongeft,  and  hence  this 
part  is  generally  made  ufe  of  in 
preference  to  the  others. 

This  plant  has  the  general  vir- 
tues of  an  emollient  medicine  ;  and 
proves  ferviceable  in  a  thin  acrimo- 
nious ftate  of  the  juices,  and  where 
the  natural  mucus  of  the  inteftines 
is  abraded.  It  is  chiefly  recom- 
mended in  Iharp  defiuxions  upon 
the  lungs,  hoarfenefs,  dyfenteries, 
and  likevvife  in  nephritic  and  cal- 
culous complaints ;  not,  as  fome 
have  fuppofed,  that  this  medicine 
has  any  peculiar  power  of  diflblv- 
ing  or  expelling  the  calculus  ;  but 
as,  by  lubricating  and  relaxing  the 
velleis,  it  procures  a  more  free  and 
eafy  palTage.  Althsa  root  is  fome- 
times  employed  externally  for  fof- 
tening  and  maturating  hard  tu- 
mors :  chewed,  it  is  faid  to  give  eafe 
in  difficult  dentition  of  children. 

This  root  gives  name  to  an  offi- 
cinal />«/>  [L.  -£■.]  and  mnDnent  [L]. 
and  is  likewife  an  ingredient  in  the 
compound  forj^der  of  gv.m  tmgacanth 
\L  E.'\  and  the  oil  and  plafier  of 
mucilages  \_L.'\  though  it  does  not 
appear  to  communicate  any  parti- 
cular virtue  to  the  two  lall,  its  mu- 
cilaginous matter  not  being  diffo- 
luble  in  oils. 

ALUMEN  [Z,.  £.]  Alum. 
Alum  is  a  fait  artificially   pro- 
duced from  certain    minerals,,  by 
calcining  and  expofing  them  to  the 


air;  after  which  the  alum  is  elix- 
ated  by  means  of  water.  The 
largell:  quantities  are  prepared  in 
England,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

This  fait  is  of  a  white  or  pale 
red  colour,  of  an  auftere  ftyptic 
tafte,  accompanied  with  a  naufeoui 
fweetifhnefs.  It  diflblves  in  about 
twelve  times  its  weight  of  water; 
and  concretes  again,  upon  duly 
evaporating  the  folution,  into  fe- 
mitranfparent  cryilals,  of  an  oifla- 
gonal  figure.  Expofed  to  the  fire 
it  eafily  melts,  bubbles  up  in  blif- 
ters,  emits  a  copious  phlegm,  and 
then  turns  into  alight  fpongy  white 
mafs,  confiderably  more  acrid  than 
the  alum  was  at  firfl :  this  urged 
with  a  ftronger  fire,  yields  a  fmall 
quantity  of  acid  fpirit,  fimilar 
to  that  obtained  by  the  fame  means 
from  vitriol ;  the  part  which  re- 
mains, if  the  heat  has  been  fuffi- 
ciently  intenfe  and  long  continued, 
is  an  infipid  white  earth,  readilv 
foluble  in  every  kind  of  acid. 

Solutions  of  alum  coagulate 
milk,  change  the  blue  colour  of  ve- 
getable juices  into  a  red  or  purple, 
and  turn  an  infufion  of  galls  turbid 
and  whitith.  Upon  adding  irxt 
alkaline  falts  to  thefefolutions,  the 
earth  of  the  alum  is  precipitated, 
its  acid  uniting  with  the  alkali  in- 
to a  neutral  faline  concrete  fimilar 
to  vitriolated  tartar. 

Alum  is  a  powerful  aflringent : 
\i  is  reckoned  particularly  fervice- 
able for  reflrainlng  hemorrhages, 
and  immoderate  fecretions  from  the 
blood  ;•  but  lefs  proper  in  inteftinal 
fiuxes.  In  violent  hasmorrhages, 
it  may  be  given  in  doles  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  grains,  and  repeated 
every  hour  or  half  hour  till  the  l 
bleeding  abates :  in  other  cafes,  ' 
fmaller  dofes  are  more  advifeable  ; 
large  ones  being  apt  to  naufeate 
the  ftomach,  and  occafion  violent 
conftipations  of  the  bowels.  It  is 
uied  alfo  externally,  in  aftringent 
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and   repellent   lotions   and  colly- 
rja. 

Its  officinal  preparations  are,  for 
internal  ufe,  the  fern m  aluminofum 
[L.]  and  piil-vis  flypticus  [£.]  for 
external  applications,  the  aqua  alu- 
mina fa,  congidiim  aluminofum,  and 
nlumen  ujium  [Z.]  which  laft  is  no 
other  than  the  alum  dried  by  fire, 
or  freed  from  the  watery  moiflure, 
which,  like  other  falts,  it  always 
retains  in  its  cryflaiine  form.  By 
this  lofs  of  its  water  it  becomes 
Iharper,  fo  as  to  atfi;  as  a  flight  ef- 
charotic.  It  is  employed  alfo  as  an 
ingredient  in  the  lapis  medicamento- 
Jus,  and  the  aqua  ^itrioUca  [L.] 

AMARACUS,  vide  Majorana. 

AMBRAGRISEA  [^.] 
Ambergris  is  a  bituminous  fub- 
flance  of  a  greyifh  or  afh  colour, 
intermingled  with  yellowifh  and 
blackilli  fpecks  or  veins:  it  is  ufual- 
ly  met  with  in  little  opake  rugged 
mafies,  very  light,  of  a  loofe  tex- 
ture, friable  in  a  certain  degree  iike 
v^ax;they  break  rough  and  uneven, 
and  notunfrequently  contain  pieces 
of  fnells,  bones  of  fifhes,  and  other 
like  matters.  This  concrete  is 
found  floating  on  the  furface  of  the 
fea,  or  thrown  out  upon  the  fliores: 
the  greatefl  quantities  are  metvvith 
in  the  Indian  ocean;  pi;.ces  have 
likevvife  been  now  and  then  difco- 
vered  inourownandothernorthern 
feas. 

Pure  ambergri-  fofrens  betwixt 
the  fingers;  melts  in  a  fmall  de- 
gree of  heat  into  the  appearanceof 
oil,  and  in  a  Itronger  heat  proves 
alnioft  totally  volanle.  Warir.ed  a 
little,  it  emits  a  peculiar  fragrant 
fmell;  fet  on  fire,  it  fmells  like 
burningamber.  h  difFolves,  though 
difficultly,  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
effcntial  oils;  but  not  in  exprefled 
oils  or  in  v/ater. 
-    Ambergris  is  in  general  the  moll: 


agreeableof  theperfumes^and  rare- 
ly accompanied  with  the  inconve- 
niencies  which  other  fubitances  of 
this  clafs  frequently  occafion.  It  is 
looked  upon  as  an  high  cordial, 
and  efleemed  of  great  fervice  in  all 
difordersof  the  head,  and  in  nerv- 
ous complaints;  a  folution  of  it 
ina  Cpiritdiflilled  from  rofes, Hands 
recommended  by  Hoffman  as  one 
of  the  moll  efficacious  corroborants 
of  the  nervous  fyflem.  The  Ori- 
entals entertain  an  high  opinionof 
the  aphrodifiac  virtues  of  this  con- 
crete ;  and  likevvife  fuppofe  that 
the  frequent  ufe  of  it  conduces  to 
long  life. 

AMMEOS  .VERI  famn  :  Am- 
7neos  odore  origani  jf.  B.  The  feeds 
of  the  true  ammi  or  bifliopfweed, 
brought  from  Egypt  [.E.] 

Thef'e  are  fmall  ilriated  feeds, 
of  a  reddifh  brown  colour,  a  warm 
pungent  tafte,  and  a  pleafant  fmell, 
approaching  to  that  of  origanum. 
1  hey  are  recommended  as  fcoma- 
chic,  carminative,  and  diuretic,  but 
have  long  been  ftrangers  to  the 
fnops  :  their  place  has  been  gene- 
rally fupplied  by  the  feeds  of  a 
plant  common  in  our  own  country, 
though  not  a  native  of  it,  viz. 

AMMEOS  VULGARIS  femen: 
J.mriieos  'vulgaris  raajoris,  latioribus 
foliiy^  femine  -,nimis  odorato  J.  B. 
Common  bifhopfweed  feeds  [£,.] 

The  feeds  of  common  bifhopf- 
weed are  fomewhat  larger  and  pa- 
ler coloured  than  the  foregoing; 
their  fmell  and  tafle  is  weaker,  and 
without  any  thing  of  the  origanum 
flavour  of  the  true  ammi.  They 
are  ranked  among  the  four  lefTer 
hot  feeds,  bat  are  fcarce  otherwife 
made  ufe  of  than  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  theriaca.  The  Edinburgh 
college  has  dropt  them,  and  re- 
tained only  the  foregoing  fort. 
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AMMONIACUM  GUMMI  intention,  a  folutlon  of  gum  am- 
[Z,.  £.]Ammoniacum  is  a  concrete  moniacum  in  vinegar  of  fquills 
gunimyrefinousjuice,hroughtfrom  proves  a  medicine  of  great  ef- 
the  Eaft  Indies,  ufually  in  large  ficacy,  though  not  a  little  un- 
maffes,  compofed  of  little  lumps  pleafant.  In  long  and  obftinate 
or  tears,  of  a  milky  colour,  but  colics  proceeding  from  vifcid  mat- 
foon  changing, upon  being expofed  ter  lodged  in  the  inteftines,  this 
to  the  air,  of  a  yellowifli  hue.  We  gummy-refin  has  produced  happy 
have  no  certain  account  of  the  efFefts,  after  purges  and  the  com- 
plant  which  affords  this  juice;  the  mon  carminatives  had  been  ufed 
feeds  ufually  found  among  the  tears  in  vain.  Ammoniacum  is  moft 
refemble  thofe  of  the  umbelliferous  commodioufly  taken  in  the  form 
clafs.  Such  tears  as  are  large,  dry,  of  pills  :  about  a  fcruple  may  be 
free  from  little  ftones,  feeds,  or  given  every  night,  oroftener.  Ex- 
other  impurities,  Ihould  be  picked  ternally  it  foftens  and  ripens  hard 
out  and  preferred  for  internal  ufe  ;  tumors :  a  folution  of  it  in  vinegar 
the  coarfer  kind  is  purified  by  fo-  Hands  recommended  by  fome  for 
lution  and  colature,and  then  care-  refolvingeven  fcirrhous  fwellings. 
fully  infpiflating  it ;  unlefs  this  be  In  the  (hops  is  prepared  a  folu- 
artfuUy  managed,  the  gum  will  lofe  tion  of  it  in  pennyroyal  water, 
a  confiderable  deal  of  its  more  vo-  called,  from  its  milky  colour,  lac 
latile  parts.  There  is  often  vended  ammoniaci  [L.]  It  is  an  ingredient 
in  the  fhops,  under  the  name  of  a.]{o  in  the  perioral  oxymel  zna  fiih, 
{trained  gum  ammoniacum,  acom-  in  the  deobjlruent  andgu/n pills  [£.] 


and  in  feveral  plajiers  {L.  £.] 

AMOMI  \E'R\  femen  :  Amomi 
nacemofi  C.  B.  The  feeds  of  the 
true  amomum  brought  from  the 
Eaft-Indies  [L.] 

The  true  amomum  is  a  round 
fruit,  about  the  fize  of  a  m.iddling 
grape;  containing,  under  a  mem- 
branous cover,  a  number  of  fmall 
rough  angular  feeds,  of  a  blackifn 
brown  colour  on  the  outfide,  and 
whitifh  within:  thefeedsare lodged 
in  three  diilinft  cells;  thofe  in  each 
cell  are  joined  clofely  together,  fo 
as  that  the  fruit,  upon  being  open- 
ed, appears  to  contain  only  three 
feeds.  Ten  or  twelve  of  thefe 
fruits  grow  together  in  a  cluixer, 
and  adhere,  without  any  pedicle, 
to  awoodyllalkaboutan  inch  long: 
each  fingle  fruit  is  furrounded  by 
fix  leavts,  in  form  of  a  cup;  and 
pulmonary  veiTels,  and  proves  of  the  part  of  the  ftalk  void  of  fruit 
confiderable  fervice  in  fome  kinds  is  clothed  with  leafy  fcales. 
cfafthmas,  where  the  lungsare  op-  The    hulks,    leaves,    and    ftems 

prefied  by  vifcid  phlegm  ;  in  this     have  a  light  grateful  fmell,  and   a 

mode- 


pofition  of  ingredients  much  infe- 
rior in  virtue. 

Ammoniacum  has  a  naufeous 
fweet  tafte,  followed  by  a  bitter 
one;  and  a  peculiar  fmell  fome- 
what  like  that  of  galbanum,  but 
more  grateful  ;  it  foftens  in  the 
mouth,  and  grows  of  a  whiter  co- 
lour upon  being  chewed.  Thrown 
upon  live  coals,  it  burns  away  in 
flame:  itis  in  fome  meafure  foluble 
inwaterandinvinegar,  with  which 
it  affumes  the  appearance  of  milk; 
but  the  refinous  part,  amounting 
to  aboutone  half,  fubfides  on  Rand- 
ing. 

Ammoniacum  is  an  ufeful  deob- 
ftruent;  and  frequently  prefcribed 
for  opening  obflrudlions  of  the  ab- 
doaiinal  vifcera,  and  in  hyfleiical 
diforders  occafionedoy  a  deficiency 
of  the  menltrual  evacuations.  It 
is  likevvife  fuppofed  to  detei-ge  the 
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moderately  warm  aromatic  tafte  : 
the  feeds  freed  from  the  hufks,  are 
in  both  refpeds  much  (Ironger  ; 
their  fmell  is  quick  and  penetrat- 
ing, their  tafte  pungent,  appniach- 
ing  to  that  of  camphor.  Notwith- 
llanding  amomum  is  an  elegant 
aromatic,  it  has  long  been  a 
flranger  to  the  fhops. 

It  is  direfted  as  an  ingredient  in 
the  theriaca  :  the  college  of  Edin- 
burgh has  expunged  that  compofi- 
tion,  and  as  the  true  anionum  is 
not  fit  prefentto  be  procured  in  this 
country,  they  have  dropt  its  name: 
that  of  London  allows  the  feeds  of 
the  following  plant  of  our  own 
growth  to  be  fubftituted  to  thofe 
of  the  oriental  amomum, 

AMOMI  VULGARIS  >w«.- 

Sifonis  quod  amomum  officinis  nojlris 
C.  B.  Sil  arotnatici  'Tourn.  The 
feeds  of  the  common  amomum,  or 
baftard  ftone  parfley  [Z,.  E.] 

Thefearevery  diiferent  in  their 
appearance  and  manner  of  growth 
from  the  foregoing:  they  ftand  in 
form  of  umbels,  and  are  joined 
two  together  without  any  common 
covering  :  they  are  fmall,  ftriated, 
of  an  oval  figure  andbrowncolour. 
Their  tafte  is  warm  and  aromatic, 
but  ccnfiderably  different  from  that 
of  the  amomum  verum,  and  very 
far  weaker.  Water  extrafls  little 
of  their  flavour  byinfuficn,but  ele- 
vates the  whole  in  diftillation  ;  rec- 
tified fpirit  extrads  the  whole,  but 
elevates  very  little  :  hence  the  wa- 
tery extradl  has  no  tafte  or  frritll  of 
the  feeds ;  whilft  the  fpirituous  pnf- 
fefles  their  flavour  in  great  petfec- 
tion.  It  is  obfervable  that  the 
tinfture  drawn  from  them  with 
pure  fpirit  is  of  a  green  colour. 
Thefe  feeds  have  been  recommend- 
ed as  carminative,  aperient,  diuretic 
and  emmenagogue ;  but  they  are  at 
prefent  little  regarded  in  prac- 
tice. 


AMYGDALAE  AMAR^  et 
DULCES.  Sweet  and  bitter  al- 
monds [L.  E.] 

The  almond  is  a  flattifh  kernel, 
of  a  white  colour,  covered  with  a 
thin  brovi'nifti  fkin  ;  of  a  foft  fweet 
tafte,  or  a  difagrccable  bitter  one. 
The  Ikins  of  both  forts  are  unplea- 
fant,  and  covered  with  an  acrid 
powdery  fubuance  :  they  are  very 
apt  to  become  rancid  on  keeping, 
and  to  be  preyed  on  by  a  kind  of 
infefl,  which  ea:s  out  the  internal 
part,  leaving  the  almond  to  ap- 
pearance entire.  To  thefe  circum  • 
ilances  regard  ought  to  be  had  in 
the  choice  of  ihem. 

The  fruit  which  affords  thefe 
kernels,  is  the  produce  of  a  tree 
greatly  refembling  the  peach, 
called  by  C.  B,  atvygdalus  Jati^oa. 
The  eye  difti.nguifhes  no  difference 
betwixt  the  trees  which  produce 
the  fweet  and  bitter,  or  betwixt 
the  kernels  themfelves ;  it  is  faid 
that  the  fame  tree  has,  by  a 
difference  in  culture,  afforded 
both. 

.Both  forts  of  almonds  yield  on 
expreffion,  a  large  quantity  of  oil, 
which  has  no  fmell  or  any  particu= 
lar  tafte:  this  oil  feparates  likewife 
upon  boiling  the  almonds  inwater, 
and  is  gradually  colledted  on  the 
furface  ;  but  on  triturating  the  al-- 
monds  with  water,  the  oil  an'd 
water  L;nite  together,  by  the  me- 
diation of  the  other  matter  of  the 
kernel,  and  form  an  unctuous 
milky  liquor. 

Sweet  almonds  are  ofgreater  ufe 
in  food  than  as  medicines;  but  they 
?re  reckoned toaffordlitLlencurifh- 
ment,  ana  whei)  f-ateii  in  fubftance 
are  noc  eaiy  oT  digeftion,  iinlefs 
ihorjughly  comminuted.  ';"hey 
a;e  fuppofed,  on  account  of  iheir 
foft  unduous  quality,  to  obtund 
acrimonious  j"ice5  \<\  the  prims 
vire  :  peeled  f'veet  almonds,  eaten 
fix  or  eight  at  a  time,  fometimes- 
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give  prefent  relief  in  the  heart- 
burn. 

Bitter  almonds  have  been  found 
poilbnous  to  dogs,  and  fundry  o- 
ther  animals ;  and  a  water  diliilled 
from  them,  when  made  of  a  certain 
degree  of  ftrength,  has  had  like 
effe>5ls.  Neverthelefs,  when  eaten, 
they  appear  innocent  to  men,  and 
have  been  net  uiifrequentJy  ufed  as 
medicines ;  Boerhaave  recommends 
them,  in  fuhftance,  as  diuretics 
which  heat  but  moderately,  and 
which  may  therefore  be  ventured 
upon  in  acute  difeafes. 

The  oils  obtained  by  expreiTion 
from  both  forts  of  almonds  are  in 
their  fenfible  qualities  the  lame 
The  general  virtues  of  thefe  oils 
are, to  bluntacrimonious  humours, 
and  to  ioften  and  relax  the  folids : 
hence  their  ufe  internally,  in  tick- 
ling coughs,  heat  of  mine,  pains 
and  inflammations :  and  externally 
in  tenfion  and  rigidity  of  particular 
parts. 

The  milky  folutions  of  almonds 
in  watery  liquors, commonly  called 
emulfions,  contain  the  oil  of  the 
kibjeft,  and  participate  in  fome 
degree  of  the  emollient  virtue 
thereof;  but  have  this  advantage 
above  the  pure  oil,  that  they  may 
be  given  in  acute  or  inflammatory 
diforders,  without  danger  of  the  ill 
eflefts  which  the  oil  might  Ibme- 
rimes  produce  ;  fince  emulfions  do 
not  turn  rancid  or  acrimonious  by 
heat,  as  all  the  oils  of  this  kind  in 
a  little  time  do.  Several  unftuous 
and  refinous  fubllances,  of  them- 
feives  not  mifcible  with  water,  may 
by  trituration  with  almonds  be  ea- 
f]ly  mixed  with  it  into  the  form  of 
an  emulfion  ;  and  are  thus  excel- 
lently fitted  for  medicinal  ufe.  in 
this  form,  camphov  and  the  refin- 
ous purgatives  may  be  commodi- 
oufly  taken.  The  only  officinal 
•preparations  of  almonds  are  the  ex- 
prefled  oil  and  emulfion.      ' 


ANACARDIA.  Anacardium, 
or  malaca  bean. 

This  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  grow- 
ing in  Malabar  and  other  parts  of 
the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  of  a  Ihining 
black  colour,  of  thefhapeof  a  heart 
flattened,  about  an  inch  long,  ter- 
minating at  one  end  in  an  obtufe 
point,  and  adhering  by  the  other  to 
awrinkled  ilalk.  It  contains,  within 
two  ihells,  a  kernel  of  a  fweetifh 
talle  :  betwixt  the  (hells  is  lo  iged 
a  thick  acrid  juice. 

The  medicinal  virtues  pf  anarca- 
diahavebeengreatlydifputed :  ma- 
ny have  attributed  to  them  the  fa- 
culty of  comforting  the  brain  and 
nerves,  fortifying  the  memory, 
quickeningthe  intelleft;  andhence 
a  confeftion  made  from  them  has 
been  dignified  with  the  title  oi con- 
feSio  fapienlum :  others  think  it  bet- 
ter deierves  the  name  of  confeSia, 
Jiultonim,  and  mention  inftances  of 
h::  continued  ufe  having  rendered 
people  maniacal.  But  the  kernel 
of  anacardium  is  not  different  in 
quality  from  that  of  almonds.  The 
ill  effeds  attributed  to  this  fruit 
belong  only  to  the  juice  contained 
betwixt  the  kernels,  whofe  acri- 
mony is  fo  great,  that  it  is  faid  to 
be  employed  by  the  Indians  as  a 
caultic.  Thisjiiiceis  recommended 
externally  [or  tetters,  freckles,  and 
othercutaneous deformities ;  which 
it  removes  only  by  ulcerating  or 
excoriating  the  part,  fo  that  a  new 
fein  comes  underneath. 

A  N  A  G  A  I.  L !  D !  S  folia :  Jnagalli- 
dis  phaniceo  flore  C  B   et  AnagalUdis 


fore  carideo  C.   B.    Common   male 
and  feuialepimpernci;  the  Icives. 

Pimpernel  is  a  low  plant,  in  ap- 
pearance refemblingchickvveed  but 
eafily  diiUnguifnable  by  its  leave* 
beingfpotted  underneath,  and  join- 
ed immediately  to  the  ftalk.  The 
male  and  female  pimpernels  differ 
£10  othervvife  than  in  the  colour  of 

their 
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their  flowers  :  they  are  both  found 
wild  in  the  fields,  but  the  male  or 
red  flowered  fort  is  mofi;  common. 
Both  the  pimpernels  have  an 
herbaceous,  roughifh  tafte,  with 
little  or  no  fmell.  Many  extraor- 
dinary virtues  have  been  attributed 
to  them.  Geofrroy  elieems  them 
cephalic,  fudorific,  vulnerary,  an- 
timaniacal,antepileptic,and  alexe- 
terial.  Tragus,  Cafpar,  Hoffman, 
Michaeli,  and  others,  are  alfo  very 
liberal  in  their  praifes:  one  of  thefe 
gentlemen  declares,  that  he  has 
known  numerous  inftances  of  the 
Angular  efficacy  of  a  decoflion  and 
tindure  of  pimpernel,  in  maniacal 
and  melancholic  deliria.  But  later 
practitioners  have  not  been  (o  hap- 
py as  to  meet  with  the  like  fuccefs. 
Pimpernel  is  not  unfrequently  taken 
as  food  ;  it  makes  no  unpleafant 
falad  ;  and  in  fome  parts  of  this 
kingdom,  is  a  common  pot-herb. 
A  ipirituous  tinfture  of  it  contains 
nothing  valuable  :  the  only  prepa- 
ration that  proniifes  any  utility,  is 
an  extraft  made  with  water ;  or  the 
expreli'ed  juice  depurated  and  in- 
fpiflated. 

ANAGALtlS  AQUATICA, 
vide  Recaeltnga. 

ANCHUS^  radix  :  Bugloji  ra- 
dice  7-ubraToiiyn.  Alkanet  root  [£  ] 

Alkanet  is  a  rough  hairy  plant, 
muchrefembling  the  vipers  buglofs: 
its  chief  difference  from  the  com- 
mon bugloffes  confifts  in  the  colour 
of  its  roots;  the  cortical  part  of 
which  is  of  a  dufky  red,  and  im- 
parts an  elegant  deep  red  to  oils, 
wax,  and  all  unduous  fubftances, 
but  not  to  watery  liquors.  This 
plant  is  a  native  of  the  v/armer 
parts  of  Europe :  it  is  fometimes 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  ;  but  the 
greateft  quantities  are  raifed  in 
Germany  and  France,  particularly 
about   Montpelier,    from  whence 


the  dried  roots  are  ufuallyimported 
to  us.  The  alkanet  root  produced 
in  England  is  much  inferior  in 
colour  to  that  brought  from  abroad  ; 
theEnglifli  being  only  lightly  red- 
diih,  the  others  of  a  deep  purplifli 
red  :"this  has  induced  fome  to  ful- 
pe6t  that  the  foreign  roots  owe  part 
of  their  colour  to  art ;  but  we  think 
without  fufficient  ioundation. 

Alkanet  root  has  little  or  no 
fmell :  when  recent,  it  has  a  bit- 
terifli  aftringent  talle ;  but  when 
dried  fcurce  any.  As  to  its  virtues, 
the  prefcnt  practice  expefts  not  any 
from  it.  Its  chief  ufe  is  for  colour- 
ing oils,  unguents,  and  plafters. 
As  the  colour  is  confined  to  the 
cortical  part,  the  fmall  roots  are 
beft,  thefe  having  proportionably 
more  bark  than  the  large. 

h'H'ETVil  femen:  Anethi  horlen- 
ftsC.B.     Dill  feed  [L.£.] 

Dill  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
cultivated  in  gardens,  as  well  for 
culinary  as  medical  ufe.  The  feeds 
are  of  a  pale  yellowifli  colour,  in 
fliape  nearly  oval,  convex  on  one 
fide,  flat  on  the  other.  Their  tafte 
is  moderately  warm  and  pungent  j 
their  fmell  aromatic,  but  not  of 
the  moft  agreeable  kind.  Thefe 
feeds  are  recommended  as  a  car- 
minative, in  flatulent  colics  pro- 
ceeding from  a  cold  caufe  ox  a 
vifcidity  of  ihe  juices.  The  molt 
efficacious  preparations  of  them  are, 
the  diftilled  oil,  and  a  tinfture  or 
extract  made  with  redlified  fpirir. 
The  oil  and  fimple  water  diftilled 
from  them  are  kept  in  the  fliops[L  j 

A NG ELIC^ radix,  folia, femen : 

Angelic te  Jati-Vct  C.  B.    imperatoriie 

Jati=v/£   Toiirn.     Garden    angelica ; 

the  roots,  leaves,  and  feeds  [L  E.] 

This  is   a   large    umbelliferous 

plant,   growing  fpontaneoufly    in 

the  northern  climates :  for  the  ufe 

of  the  fliops,  it  is  cultivated  in 

gardens. 
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gardens,  in  the  difterent  pares  of 
Emope.  Bohemia  and  Sp.  in  ;:rc 
faid  to  produce  the  bell.  The  Lon- 
don collegedireft  the  roots brouj he 
from  Spain  to  be  alone  made  uie  of. 
Angelica  roots  are  apt  to  grow 
mouldy,  and  be  preyed  upon  by 
infetSs  unlefs  thoroughly  dried, 
kept  in  a  dry  place,  and  frequently 
aired.  We  apprehend  that  the  roots 
which  are  fubjeft  to  this  inconve- 
nience might  be  preferved,  by  dip- 
ping them  in  boiling  fpirit,  orex- 
pofing  them  to  its  fleam,  after  th;y 
are  dried. 

All  the  parts  of  angelica,  efpe- 
cially  the  roots,  have  a  fragrant 
aromatic  fmell;  and  a  pleafantbit- 
terifli  warm  talte,  glowing  upon 
the  lips  and  palate  tor  a  long  time 
after  they  have  been  chewed.  The 
flavour  of  the  feeds  and  leaves  is 
very  perifhable,  particularly  that  of 
the  latter,  which  on  being  barely 
dried,  lofe  grearell  part  of  their 
tafte  and  fmel! :  the  roots  are  more 
tenacious  of  their  flavour,  though 
even  thefc  lofe  part  of  it  upon 
keeping.  Tlie  freih  root,  wounded 
early  in  the  fprin^-,  yields  an  odo- 
rous, yellow  juice,  which  ilcvvly 
exficcated.  proves  an  elegant  gum- 
my-refin,  very  rich  in  the  virtues 
of  the  angelica.  On  drying  the 
root,  this  juice  concretes  into  di- 
ftincl  molecule,  which  on  cutting 
itlcngitudinally,;ippeardi{lributed 
in  little  veins  :  in  this  flate  they 
are  extraftcd  by  pure  fpirit,  but 
not  by  watery  liquors. 

Angeiica  ii;  one  of  the  moft  e'e- 
gantaromaiies  of  European  growth, 
though  little  regarded  in  the  prefent 
pradice.  The  root,  which  is  the 
moil  elticacious  part,  is  rarely  met 
with  in  prefcripticn,  and  does  not 
enter  a,ny  officinal  compofition. 
The  leaves  are  ingredients  in  the 
thrt'C  .iexeterial  waters  [£.]  :  the 
feeci;,  ..a  the  compound  anifeed 
vyar.-r  [£.],  plague  water,  aquami- 


rabilis,  and  aromatic  timflure  [E  ] 
The  ftalks  make  an  agreeable 
fweetmeat. 

ANGUILL^  HEPAR.  The 
liver  of  the  eel. 

The  liver  and  g;illof  the  eel  are 
extremely  acrid.  They  have  been 
held  a  fpeciiic  in  difficult  births; 
and  enter  the  principal  compofiti- 
ons  for  that  intention  in  foreign 
pharmacopceias  ;  although  it  ap- 
pears, that  in  moft  cafes  of  this 
kind, acrid  irritating  medicines  are 
really  injurious.  Boerhaave  ob- 
ferves,  that  no  fifh  has  a  more  acrid 
gall  than  the  eel  ;  and  fays,  that 
with  pilis  made  of  the  gall  of  the 
eel  and  pike,  he  has  cured  pale 
rickety  children  with  fwelled  bel- 
lies ;  the  gall  powerfully  promot- 
ing urine,  and  occafioning  the 
belly  to  fubfide. 

ANIME;  [E.]  a  refin  exuding 
from  the  trunk  of  a  large  American 
tree,  called  by  Fli'ojetmi'a,  by  the 
Indians  crjurbarll. 

This  refin  is  of  a  tranfparent 
arnber  colour,  a  light  agreeable 
fmjll,  and  little  or  no  tafle.  It  dif- 
fclv'es  entirely,  but  not  very  readily, 
in  reftified  fpiiit  of  wine  ;  the  im- 
purities, which  a  e  often  in  large 
quantity,  remaining  behind.  The 
Braziliansare  fsid  to  employ  anime 
in  fumigations  for  pains  and  aches 
proceeding  from  a  cold  caufe: 
with  us,  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  made 
of  for  any  medicinal  purpofes. 

AKISr  /--OT?;?.-  Apii  nnifi  diai 
femin?  fUa  i>eolente  Tourn.  Anile, 
the  feed  [L.  E  ] 

Anife  is  an  annual  umbelliferous 
planr,  growing  naturally  m  Crete, 
'^yria,  and  other  places  of  the  Ea;K 
It  is  cultivated  in  fome  parts  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  and 
may  be  raifcd  alfoin  England:  the 
feeds  brought  from   Spain,  which 

are 
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are   fmallcr  than   the   others,   are  whofe   bottom   13   perforated  with 

preferred.  fma!l  holes,  and  received  in  coni- 

Aiiifecds  have  anaiomaticfmcll,  cal  I'lcujds  :  in   thefe,   the  lighter 

and  a  pleafant  warm  cafle,  accom-  and    more   drofly  matter  ariies  to 

panied  with  a  degree  of  iweetnefs.  the  furface  ;    whilli  the  more  pure 

Water  extrads  very  lit.le  of  their  and  ponderous  fuKMldes  to  the  bot- 

flavour;  rectified  fpirit  the  whole.  torn  :   hence  the  upper  brojid  part 

Thefe  feeds  are  in  the  number  of  of    the    loaves  fs  confiderably  lefs 

the    four  greater  hot  fee<'s;   their  pure  than  the  lower, 

principal  ufe    is  in  cold    flatulent  '  Tl.e   goodnefs   of  antimony  is 

diforders,  where  tenacious  phlegm  judged  of  from   its  weight  ;    from 

abounds,  and    in    the   gripes,    to  the    loaves  not   being  fpoiifry   or 

which  young  children  are  fubjed.  blebby;   from  the  largenefs  of  the 

Frederick    HoiFman    llrongly    re-  flria: ;  and  from  the  antimony  to- 

commends    them    in    vveaknefs  of  tally  evaporating  in  a  ftrong  fire, 

the  flomach,    diarrhoeas,   and  for  A I'timony  was  employed  by  the 

ftrengthening  the  tone  of  the  vif-  ancients  in  collyria  againllinflam- 

cera  in  general  ;  and  thinks  they  mations  of  the  eyes;  and  forllain- 

well  deferve  the  appellation  given  ing  the  eyebrows  black.      Irs   in- 

them  by  Helmont, /«/'('/?//;wMw/yo/«-  ternal  ufe  does  not   feem  to  have 

men.  been    elkblidied   till  towards    the 

The    officinal     preparations   of  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;   and 

thefe  feeds  are  an  ejjhuial oil  ^L-  E.\  even  at  that  time   it  was  by  many 

and    a   fpiriluous    compound  venter  looked  upon  as  poif')nous.  But  e<- 

[L.  £.]     They    are  ingredients  in  perience    has  now    fully   evinced, 

mithridate    and    theriaca;    and    the  that    pure   antimony,  in  its  crude 

e/Tential  oil  in  the  paregoric  elixir  ftate,  has  no  uc-^icus  quality;  that 

fome  of  the  preparations  of  it  are 
medii.ines  of  great  efficacy  ;  and 
that  though  many  of  them  are  mod 


[L] 
ANONIS,   vide  Ononis. 

ANSERINA,  vide  Argent  IN  A. 


ANTiMONIUM  [L.  E.]  jii- 
hium.     Antimony. 

Antimony  is  a  ponderous  bn'ttle 
mineral,  compofed  of  long  fcining 
ftreaks  like  needles,  intermingled 
with    a   dark   lead  coloured    iub- 


violently  emetic  and  cathartic,  yet 
even  thefe,  by  a  flight  alteration 
or  addirjon,  lofe  their  virulence, 
and  become  mild  in  their  opera- 
tion. 

This  mineral  nppears  from  che- 
mical e.xperimcnts  to  confift  of  a 
metal,  united  wiih  common  ful- 
phur.  and  feparable  in  its  metallic 


ftance  ;    of   no    manifeft    tafle    or  form  by  the  fame  means   v./hereby 

fmell.     There   are    feveral  mines  other  metallic  bodies  are  ej;traded 

of  it  in  Germany,    Hunjiary,  and  from  rheir  ores. 

France;  and  fomelikewife  inEng-  'The  pure    metal  operates,     in  a 

land.    I'he  Englifii  feems  to  be  of  very  mhiute   dofe,     with   extreme 

all  the  others   the    lesil  proper  for  vehemence,     as    a  pureative    and 

medicinal  ufe,   as  frequently  con-  esiieiic  :   when  combined  with  ful- 


taining  a  portion  of  lead,  'i'ae 
fubfiances  found  mixed  with  the  fo- 
reign forts  are  generally  of  the  un- 
fufible  ftony  kind,  from,  which  the 
antimony  is  melted  out  in  veirels, 


p^u-,  as  in  the  crude  mineral,  its 
powcr  isredrained  :  diveiled  of  the 
inflammable  principle  which  it  has 
in  corninoii  with  all  perfeGly  me- 
:  i/ic  bodies,  it  becomes  an  indo- 
lent 
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lent  calx.  See  the  preparations  of 
antimony  in  the  third  part  of  this 
work. 

ANTHOR/E  fi-ue  cvnthhryra  re- 
dix  :  Aconiti  falutifsri  C.  B.  Aconiti 
falictrtim  Inciniis  linearibus,  ubique 
ejufdem  latitudinis  Linnai  Wnole- 
ibme  wolf's  bane  ;  the  roots. 

This  plant  may  be  diftinguifhed 
from  the  poifonoas  aconites  by  its 
leaves  being  more  finely  divided, 
and  not  at  all  bright  or  fhining  : 
it  grows  wild  on  the  Alps.  The 
root  has  been  fuppofed  ufeful 
againft  poifons,  particularly  that 
of  the  thora,  (whence  its  name.) 
Some  neverthelefs  look  upon  this 
pretended  antidote  itfelf  as  uniafe: 
Ered.  HofFman  fays  it  is  cathartic, 
and  has  produced  dangerous  dif- 
orders  of  ihe  flomach,  accompa- 
nied with  heat,  thirft,  and  anxiety. 
On  the  other  hand  GeoflVoy  relates, 
that  he  has  never  obferved  any 
purgative  quality  in  this  root,  or 
any  ill  confequcnce  from  its  ufe  ; 
that  he  has  frequently  exhibited 
it,  and  always  with  good  fuccefs, 
againll  worms,  and  in  malignant 
fevers,  efpecially  fuch  as  were 
occafioned  by  vifcidities  in  the 
ilomach  and  inteflines ;  the  dofe 
from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram.  A  com- 
petency of  experiments  to  fully 
determine  this  point,  is  as  yet 
wanting,  the  root  never  having 
come  into  general  prafcice.  Its 
talle  is  acrid  and  bitter. 

A  P  A  R  ]  N  E  S  folia :  Jp amies  "Jul- 
^aris  C.  B.  Goofegrafs,  or  clivers; 
ihe  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  a  iltnder,  rough  plant, 
common  in  hedges,  &c.  It  is  re- 
commended as  an  aperient,  but 
pradice  has  little  regard  to  it. 

APES.  Bees;  their  bodies, 
honey,  and  wax  [£.] 

Bees,  dried  and  pulverized,  are 


faid  to  cure  the  alopecia,  and, 
given  internally,  to  promote  urine; 
but  they  have  been  for  a  long  time 
ftrangers  to  the  fhops.  The  honey 
and  wax  fhall  be  treated  of  un- 
der the  refpeftive  heads. 

A  PI  I  feu  eleofelini  radix  :  Apii 
foliis  caidinis  ciineiformihiis  Linnai, 
Smallage,  the  roots  [£.] 

This  plant  is  larger  than  the 
garden  ap:tim{pa!i\Qy),  of  a  darker 
green  colour,  and  of  a  ftronger 
and  more  unpleafant  flavour.  The 
roots  are  in  the  number  of  the  five 
called  opening  roots,  and  have  been 
fometimes  prefcribed  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  aperient  apozems  and  diet 
drinks  ;  but  are  at  prefent  difre- 
garded.  The  feeds  of  the  plant 
are  moderately  aromatic,  and  were 
formerly  ufed  as  carminatives  ;  in 
which  intention  they  are,  doubt- 
lefs,  capable  of  doing  fervice, 
though  the  other  warm  feeds, 
which  the  fnops  are  furnifhed  with, 
render  thefe  unnecefTary  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  Edinburgh  college, 
which  retains  the  roots,  has  ex- 
punged the  feeds. 

APIUM  HORTENSE,  vide 
Petrosolinum. 

AQIJILEGIM  folia  ;  fores,  fe- 
men  :  AquHegiiP  fore  fimplici  Rati 
Syn.  Columbines  ;  the  leaves, 
flowers,  and  feeds. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  woods, 
but  is  not  \tYy  common.  It  has 
been  looked  upon  as  aperient  ; 
and  was  formerly  in  great  elieem 
arnong  the  common  people  for 
throwing  out  the  fmall-pox  and 
meafles.  A  diflilled  water,  medi- 
cated vinegar,  and  conferve,  were 
prepared  from  the  flowers  ;  but 
they  have  long  given  place  to  me- 
dicines of  greater  efficacy. 

ARANEARUM  TEL^  [E.] 
Cobwebs, 

Thele 
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Thefe  are  never  met  with  in 
prefcription  ;  but  are  fomctimes 
applied  by  the  common  people  to 
flop  the  bleeding  of  flight  wounds ; 
this  they  feem  to  efFed  by  adhering 
to  the  part,  (o  as  to  clofe  ch;;  ori- 
fices of  the  vefTcls,  and  prevent  the 
eiFulion  of  their  contents. 

ARESTA  BOVIS,  vide  Ono- 
nis. 

ARGENTINyE,  potemi'le,  an- 
ferime  folia  :  Pentnphylloidis  niino- 
ris Jupiniy  Jm  procumh^ntis,  foliis  ala- 
th  urgenteis  et  Jerratis,  fiore  luteo 
Mor.  Hift.  Ox.  Siivervveed,  or  wild 
tanfey;    the  leaves  [ii. J 

This,  plant  grows  wild  about 
the  fides  of  rivulets  and  other  moid 
places ;  it  has  no  ftalk,  the  leaves 
lying  flat  on  the  ground.  The 
writers  on  the  Materia  Medica  in 
general  look  upon  argentina  as  a 
very  fcrong  aftringent ;  mifled  pro- 
bably by  its  agreement  in  botanic 
characters  with  tormentil,  which 
is  known  to  be  a  powerful  ilyptic. 
The  fenfible  qualities  of  argentina 
pronufe  no  great  virtue  of  this 
kind  ;  for  to  the  talle  it  difcovers 
only  a  flight  roughifhncfs,  from 
whence  it  may  be  prefumed  to  be 
eniitled  to  a  place  only  among  the 
milder  corroborants.  As  the  af- 
tringency  of  tormentil  is  confined 
chiefly  to  its  root,  it  might  be 
thought  that  the  argentina  alio  has 
an  aitringent  root :  the  root  of  this 
plant,  however,  is  found  to  have 
no  other  than  a  pleafant  fweetifh 
talle,  like  that  of  parfnips,  but  no: 
io  firong. 

ARGENTUM.  Silver  [/,.  £.] 
Abundance  of  virtues  have  been 
attributed  to  crude  filver  by  the 
Arabians,  and  by  feme  alfo  of  later 
times,  but  on  very  little  founda- 
tion. This  metal,  taken  in  its 
crude  flate,  has  no  eiTefl  in  the 


body  ;  combined  with  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  the  nitrous  acid,  it  proves 
a  powerful,  though  r.ot  always  a 
fafe,  hydragogue  ;  with  a  larger, 
a  flrong  caultic.  The  nitrous  acid 
is  the  only  one  that  perfectly  dif- 
folves  this  metal  ;  on  adding  to 
this  folution  a  minute  portion  of 
marine  acid,  or  fubftances  con- 
taining ii,  the  liquor  turns  milky, 
and  the  filver  fallsto  the  bottom 
in  form  of  a  white  calx:  hence  we 
are  furniffied  with  a  method  of  dif- 
covering  marine  fait  in  waters,  &c. 
See  the  preparations  of  lilver  m  the 
third  part. 

ARGENTUM  VIVUM.  Hy- 
drnr gyrus :  Me,  curiiis.  Mercury,  or 
quickfilver  [L.E  ] 

Mercury  is  an  opake  filver-co- 
loured  mineral  fluid;  appearing  to 
the  eye  iike  tin  or  lead  when  melt- 
ed: it  is  heavier  than  any  other 
fluid,  and  than  moft  of  the  metal- 
lic bodies  :  it  does  not  congeal  in 
the  greateft  degree  of  natuial  cold 
hitherto  known  ;  in  the  fiie  it 
proves  totally  volatile.  Thi-,  mi- 
neral is  either  met  with  in  its  fluid 
furm,  in  the  earth,  or  extraded 
by  art  from  certain  ores.  i  here 
are  confiderable  mines  of  it  in 
Hungary  and  Spain  ;  but  the 
grea;eli:  quantities  conie  from  the 
Ealt  Indies. 

The  uie  of  mercury  in  medicine 
feems  to  have  been  iitt'e  known 
before  the  fifteenth  century.  I'he 
ancients  looked  upon  it  as  a  cor- 
rofive  poiion,  though  of  itfclf 
perfcdly  void  of  acriniony,  tafle, 
andfmtll:  there  are  examples  of 
its  having  been  lodged  for  years 
in  cavities  both  of  bones  and  flefliy 
part.s  without  its  having  iniured 
or  alFefled  them  Taken  into  the 
body  in  its  crude  flate,  and  undi- 
vided, it  pafl(23  through  the  intef- 
tines  unchanged,  and  has  not  been 
found  to  produce  any  confidtrable 
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It  has  indeed  been  recom-     aftion  to  the  kidneys  or  the  pores 
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effe£i 

mended  in  afthmas  and  difordersof 
the  lungs  ;  but  the  virtues  attri- 
buted to  it  in  thefe  cafes  have  not 
been  warr  mted  by  experience. 

Notwichftanding  the  mildnefs 
and  attivity  of  crude  quickfilver 
undivided;  when  rcfolved  by  fire 
iato  the  form  of  fun^e,  or  otherwife 
.  divided  into  very  minute  particles, 
and  prevented  from  re-uniiing  by 
the  interpofition  of  proper  iub- 
Sances ;  or  combined  with  mineral 
acids,  it  has  very  powerful  efFefts; 
a&brding  the  moli  violent  poifons, 
and  the  moft  excellent  remedies 
that  we  .are  acquainted  with. 

The  mercurial  preparations,  ei- 
tlier  given  internally  or  introduced 
lEto  the  habit  by  external  applica- 
tion, feem  to  liquefy  all  the  juices 
©f  the  body,  even  thofe  in  the 
siiJnntefl  and  moil  remote  veffels ; 
and  may  be  fo  managed  as  to  pro- 
mote excretion  through  all  the 
emunftories.  Hence  their  com- 
mon ufe  in  inveterate  chronic  dif- 
iirders  proceeding  from  a  thicknefs 
and  fluggirtinefs  of  the  humours, 
2nd  obilinate  obftrudions  of  the 
execretory  glands  ;  in  fcrophulous 
and  cutaneous  difeafes  ;  and  in  the 
venereal  lues.  If  their  power  is 
not  rellrained  by  proper  additions 
to  certain  emunftories,  they  tend 
chiefly  to  afFeft  the  mouth;  and 
after  having  fuf^d  the  juices  in  the 
remoter  parts,  occafion  a  plentiful 
evacuation  of  them  from  the  lalival 
glands 

The  falutary  effefcs  of  mercu- 
rials do  not  depend  on  the  quan- 
tity of  ienfible  evacuation.  This 
medicine  may  be  gradually  intro- 
duced into  the  habit,  fo  as,  with- 
out occafioning  any  remarkable 
difcharge,  to  be  produdive  of  very 
happy  effedls.  To  anfvvcr  this 
porpofe,  it  fhould  be  given  in  very 
imall  dofes,  in  conjundion  with 
fuch  fubilances   as  determine  its 


of  the  fkin  By  this  method  invete- 
rate cutaneous  and  venereal  dif- 
tempers  have  been  cured,  without 
any  other  fenfible  excretion  fhan 
a  gentle  increafe  of  perfpiration 
or  urine.  Where  there  are  ulcers 
in  any  part,  they  difcharge  for  fome 
time  a  very  fetid  n  atter,  the  quan- 
tity of  wr^ich  becomes  gradually 
lefs,  and  at  length  the  ulcer  kindly 
heals.  U  the  mercury  Ihould  at 
anytim.e,from  cold  or  the  like,  af- 
fect the  mouth  (which  I  have  rarely 
found  to  happen)  it  may  be  re- 
ftrained  by  omitting  a  dofe,and  by 
warmth  or  fuitable  medicines  pro- 
moting the  perfpiration. 

ARISTOLOCHIA.  Birthwort. 
Three  roots  of  this  name  are  di- 
redled  for  medicinal  ufe  : 

(i)  Aristolochia  longa 
[L.ii  jLong  birthwort.  This  is  a 
tuberous  root,  fometimes  about 
the  fize  of  the  finger,  fometimes 
as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  and  a  foot 
in  length  :  it  is  nearly  of  an  equal 
thicknefs  all  over,  or  a.littlethick- 
er  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends: 
the  outfide  is  of  a  brownifli  co- 
lour ;  the  infide  yellovvifh. 

(2)  Aristolochia  rotuni>a 
[£.]  Round  birthwort.  This  has 
fcarce  any  other  vifible  difference 
from  the  foregoing  than  itsroundilh 
Ihape. 

(3)  Aristolochia  tenuis 
[•L.]  Slender  birthwort.  This  is  a 
long  and  ilender  root,  rarelv  exceed- 
ing the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe  quill. 

Thefe  roots  are  the  produce  of 
Spain, Italy,  and  the  fouthern  parts 
of  France.  Their  fmell  is  fome- 
vvhat  aromatic  ;  their  tafte  warm 
and  bitterifh.  Authors  in  general 
reprefent  them  as  extremely  hotand 
pungent:  fome  fay  they  are  the 
hotteft 
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hotteft  of  all  the  aromatic  plants  ; 
but  as  ufually  met  with  in  the 
fhops,  they  have  no  great  pun- 
gency. The  long  and  rounJ  Torts, 
on  being  firil  chewed,  fcarce  dif- 
cover  aay  tafte,  but  in  a  little  time 
prove  naufeoufly  bitterifh ;  the 
long  fomewhat  the  leafl  fo.  The 
other  fort  inftantly  fills  the  mouth 
with  an  aromatic  bitternefs,  which 
is  not  ungrateful.  Their  medical 
virtues  are,  to  heat,  ftimulate,  at- 
tenuate vifcid  phlegm,  and  pro- 
mote the  Kuid  fecrecicns  in  general : 
they  are  principally  celebrated 
in  fuppreifions  cf  female  evacu- 
tions.  The  cJofc  in  fnbftancc  is 
from  a  fcruple  to  two  drams.  The 
longlortisrecommended  externally 
for  c!e mfing  and  drying  v/ounds 
and  ulcc.f,.  and  in  cutaneous  dlf- 
eafes — The  arijhloclna  tenuis^  is 
an  ingredient  in  theriaca  j  and  in 
v/anit  of  this  fpecies,  the  lorga  is 
allowed  to  be  (ubfticuted  to  it  Ly 
the  London  ccUege. 

ARMORACIA.    vide  Rapha- 

JMUS     RUSTICANUS. 

ARNICA,  vide  Doronicum. 

ARSENICUM.     Arf^nic. 
Arfenic  h  contained,  in  greater 
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the  quantity  of  fulphur,  the  com- 
pound proves  more  opake  and 
compa£l;  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
refembling  that  of  cinnabar,  bat 
with  this  difference,  that  it  lofes 
of  its  beauty  upon  being  reduced 
into  pov/der,  whiift  that  of  cinna- 
bar is  improved  by  this  means: 
this  is  the  common  red  arfenic, 
By  varying  the  proportions  of 
arfenic  and  fulphur,  fubiimatesma;/ 
be  obtained  of  a  great  variety  of 
Ihades  of  yellow  and  red. 

Natural  mixtures  of  arfenic  and 
fulphur  relembiing  the  foregoing 
preparationc,  are  not  unfrequently 
met  Vv'ith  in  the  earth.  The  foffil 
red  arfenic  is  tht  fandarncha  oi ihQ 
Greeks,  the  realgar  and  rifi,:al  of 
the  Arabians.  Both  the  red  and 
yellow,  when  of  a  fmooth  uniforia 
'cexture,  are  named  -zannicbs  ;  and 
whtn  ccrnpofed  of  fmall  fcales  or 
leaves,  auripigmenta,  or  orpiments  : 
ihefe  I;.;l  are  ihe  only  fubltances  to 
which  the  Greeks  gave  the  name 
ioTviuev.  That  the  zarnichs  and 
orpiments  really  contain  arfenic 
(contrary  to  the  opinion  of  fome 
late  writers)  is  evident  from  fun- 
dry  experiments,  whereby  a  perfect 
arfenic,  and  in  notalde  quantityjis 
obtainable  from  them,  'f 'he  com- 
pileisofthe  preceding  edition  ofthe 


or  lefs  quantity,  in   moil  kinds  of    Edinburgh   difpenfatory  therefore 

ores,  particularly   in    thofe   of  tin     very  ]\ii\\y  gzive  fandaracha  Gro'co- 

and  bilniuth,  in  the  white  pyrites,  ""  .       . 

and  the  mineral  called  cohatl;  from 

which    iaft    greateft    part    of  the 

arfenic  broughi;   to  us  is  extraftt-d 

by   a   kind    of   iublimation  :     the 

arfenic   arifes  at    firiv  in   form   of 

greyiih  ^mal,  which  more  carefully 

refublimed,    concretes    into  tranf- 

parent  malles,    the   ^hi.e    aifenic 

of  the  fhops. 

Arfenic  fublimed  with  one-tenth 
Its  weight  of  fulphur,  unites  there- 
with into  a  bright  yellow  mafs,  in 
fome  degree  tranfparent';  the  com- 
Hionjc/Zs-i-v  arfenic.     On  doubling 


rum  as  a  fvnonymon  to  red  arfenic 
and  niirifigmentum  to  the  yellovo. 

The  pure  or  white  arfenic  has  a 
penetrating  corrofive  talle  ;  and 
taken  into  the  body  prove?  a  moll 
violent  poifon.  Befides  the  effects 
which  it  has  in  common  with 
other  corrofives,  i|  remarkably 
actenuatcsthe  coats  of  thellomach, 
occafions  a  fweliing  and  fphafela- 
tion  of  the  whole  body,  and  a 
fudden  putrefaction  after  death, 
particularly,  as  is  faid,  of  the 
genitals  in  men.  Where  theqnan- 
tity  is  fo  very  fmall  as  not  to  prove 

fat2-i 
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fatal,    tremors,     palfies,    and  lin-  AKTVif^l^VTM  fs've  cyclaminis 

gering  hedics    fucceed.      There-  radix:,   cyclamnis  oi-biculato  folio  in- 

medies  recommended  agalnlt   this  ferne    purpwafcenle    C.    B.      Sow- 

poifon  are,    milk  and  oily  liquors  bread  ;   the  root  {E.\ 


immediately  and  liberally  drank 

'1  he  red  and  yellow  arfenics, 
both  native  and  faditious,  have 
little  tafte,  and  are  much  lefs  vi- 
rulentin  their  effeds  than  the  fore- 
going. Sulphur,  which  rellrains 
the  power  of  mercury  and  the  an- 
timonial  metal,  remarkably  abates 
the  virulence  of 'this  poifonous 
mineral  alio.  Such  of  thefe  fub- 
Itances  as  participate  more  largely 
of  fulphur,  feem  to  be  almoft  in- 
nocent :  the  fadlitious  red  arienic 
and  the  native  orpiments,  have 
been  given  to  dogs  in  confiderable 
quantity,  without  their  being  pro- 
duiStive  of  any  apparent  ill  con- 
fequences. 

ARTEMlSliE  folia:  Artanifl'P 
'Vid^arii  majoris  C.B.  Mugwort  ; 
th'j  leaves,  [/..  E  ] 

This  plant  grows  plentifully  in 
fields,  hedges,  and  v^aile  places, 
throughout  England;  and  flowers 
in  June.  In  appearance  it  fome- 
what  refembles  ihe  common  worm- 
wood :  the  dif'erence  moil  obvious 
to  the  eye  is  in  the  flowers,  thofe 
of  wormwood  hanging  dovvnwards, 
whillt  the  flowers  of  niugv>'0rt  lland 
ereft. 

The  leaves  of  thij  plant  have  a 
light  arqmatic  fmell,  and  an  her- 
baceous bitterifli  talle.  They  are 
principally  celebrated  as  uterine 
and  antihvfleric;  an  infufion  of 
them  is  fometimes  drank,  either 
alone  or  in  conjundion  with  other 
fublhmces,  in  fuppreiTions  of  the 
menilrual  evacuations.  This  me- 
dicine is  certainly  a  very  mild  one, 
and  confiderably  lefs  hot  than  moil: 
others  to  which  thefe  virtues  are 
attributed  :  in  feme  parts  of  this 
kingdom,  mugwort  is  of  common 
ufe  as  a  pot-herb. 


This  plant  is  met  with  in  the 
gardens  of  the  curious.  The  root 
has,  when  frefli,  an  extremely  a- 
crimonious  burning  tafte,  which  it 
almoft  entirely  lofeson  being  dried. 
It  is  recommended  as  an  errhine  ; 
in  cataplafms  for  fcirrhous  and 
fcrophulous  tumours  ;  and  inter- 
nally as  a  cathartic,  detergent,  and 
aperient  ;  it  operates  very  flowly, 
but  with  great  virulence,  inflam- 
ing the  fauces  ard  inteftines;  and 
hence  is  defervedly  rejected  from 
the  London  difpenfatory,  though 
retained  in  that  of  Edinburgh. 

ARI  radix  :  Ari  ^nnculati  ma- 
adis  nigris  C.  B.  Wake-robin  ; 
the  root  [X.  £.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  under 
hedges,  and  by  the  fides  of  banks, 
in  moll  parts  of  England.  It  fends 
foith  in  March,  three  or  four  tr  an- 
gular leaves,  which  are  followed 
by  a  naked  ftalk,  bearing  a  purplifh 
piftil  inclofed  in  a  long  fbeath  : 
this  is  fucceeded,  in  July,  by  a 
bunch  of  reddilTi  berries.  In  fome 
plants,  the  leaves  are  fpotted  with 
black,  in  others  with  white  fpots, 
and  in  others  not  fpot'.ed  at  all  ; 
the  black  fpotted  fort  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  moft  eflicacioui,  and 
hence  i-s  exprefsly  direded  by  the 
Lotidon  college. 

All  the  parts  of  arum,  particu- 
larly the  root,  have  an  extremely 
pungent,  acrimonious  tafte:  if  the 
root  be  but  lightly  chewed,  it  con- 
tinues to  burn  and  veilicate  the 
tongue  for  fome  hours,  cccafion- 
ing  at  the  fame  time  a  confiderable 
thirll  :  thefe  fymptoms  are  alle- 
viated by  butter,  milk,  or  oily 
liquors.  Dried  and  kept  for  fome 
time,  it  lofes  much  of  its  acri- 
Uiony,  and  becomes  at  length  an 
almoft 
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almoft     infipid     farinaceous    fub-  of  a  pale    rcddifli  colour,  and  va- 

ftance.  riegated   with  a   great    number  of 

This  root  is  a  powerful  flimulant  elegant  white  tears, 
and  attenuant.  It  is  reckoned  a  'i'hisdriighasafirongfetid  fmellj 
medicine  of  great  efficacy  in  fome  fomewhat  like  that  of  garlick ; 
cacheftic  and  chlorotic  cafes,  in  and  a  bitter,  acrid,  biting  talle. 
weaknefsof  theftomachoccafioned  It  lofes  with  age  of  its  fmell  and 
by  a  load  of  vifcid  phlegm,  and  in  {lrength,a  circumftance  tobe  parti- 
fuch  diforders  in  general  as  proceed  cularly  regarded  in  its  exhibition, 
from  a  cold  fluggifh  indifpofition  It  confills  of  about  one-third  part 
of  the  folids  and  lentor  of  the  of  pure  refin,  and  two-thirds  of 
fluids.  I  have  experienced  great  gummy  matter  ;  the  former  fo- 
benefit  from  it  in  rheumatic  pains,  luble  in  rcftified  fpirit,  the  other 
particularly  thofe  of  the  fixt  kind,  in  water.  Proof  fpirit  difiblves  al- 
and which  were  feated  deep.  In  moft  the  whole  into  a  turbid  h* 
thefe  cafes  I   have  given  from  ten  quor;   thetindure  in  reilified  fpi 


jrains  to  a  fcruple  of  the  frefh  root 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  made  into  a 
bolus  or  emulfion  with  unduous 


rit  is  tranfparent. 

Afafetida  is  .the  firongefl  of  the 
fetid  gums,  and  of  frequent  ufe  in 


andmucilaginousfubllances, which  hyrteric  and  different  kinds  of  ner- 

cover  its  pungency,  and  prevent  its  vous  complaints.      It  is  likevv/ife  of 

making  any  painful  impreffion  on  confiderable    efficacy  in    flatulent 

the  tongue.     It  generally  excited  colics  ;  and  for  promoting  all  the 

a  flight  tingling  fenfation  through  fluid  fecretions  in  either  fex.     The 


the  whole  habit,  and,  when  the 
patient  was  kept  warm  in  bed,  pro- 
duced a  copious  fvveat. 

The  only  officinal  preparation, 
in  which  this  root  is  an  ingredient, 


ancients  attributed  to  this  medi- 
cine many  other  virtues,  which 
are  at  prefent  not  expeSed  from 
it. 

This  gummy- refln   is  an  in^ 


is  a  compound  poivtieri  in  which  dient  in   the   officinal  gum    pills, 

form,  its  virtues   are   very   preca-  compound  powder  of  myrrh,  fetid 

rious.     Some  recommend  a  tine-  tindlure,  tinfture  of  foot,  fetid  vo- 

ture  of  it  drawn   with  wine;    but  latile  fpirit    \_L.]   and   antihylteric 

neither  wine,  water,  nor  fpirir,  ex-  plaller  [E.] 


traft  its  virtues. 

ASAFOETID  \.  Afafetida  [I. £] 
the  concrete  juice  of  a  large  um- 
belliferous plant  growing  in  Perfia. 
This  juice  exudes  (from  wounds 
made  in  the  root  of  the  plant)  li- 
quid, and  white  like  milk  :  on  being 
expofed   to   the  air,   it   turns  of  a 


AShXi-lfjUa,  radix  :  Afari  C.  B. 
Afarabacca  ;  the  roots  and  leaves. 
• — The  L,ondon  college  diretls  on- 
ly the  leaves  :  the  Edinburgh  both 
leaves  and  root. 

Afarum  is  a  very  low  evergreen 
plant,  growing  naturally  in  France, 
Italy,  and  other  warm  countries  : 
browniili  colour,  and  gradually  ac-     the  dried   roots    have  been  gene- 
quires  different  degrees  of  confif-     rally   brought   from   the   Levant; 


tency.  it  is  brought  to  us  in  large 
irregular  maffes,  compofed  of  vari- 
ous little  fliiuing  lumps  or  grains, 
which  are  partly  of  a  whitifh  co- 


thofe   of   our  own    growth   being 
fuppofcd  vveaker. 

Moth  the  roots  and  leaves  have  a 
naufeous,  bitter,  acrimonious,  hot 


lour,  partly  reddifh,  and  partly  of  taile  ;  their  fmell  is  fh  ong  and  not 
a  violet  hue.  Thofe  mafles  are  very  difagreeable.  Given  in  fub- 
accounted  the  beft  which  are  clear,     ftance  from  half  a  dram  to  a  dram, 

they 
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they  evacuate  powerfully  both  up- 
wards and  downwards.  It  is  laid, 
that  tinftares  made  in  fpirituous 
menftrua,  poffefs  both  the  emetic 
and  cathartic  virtues  of  the  plant  : 
that  the  extradl  obtained  by  infpif- 
fating  thefe  tindlures,  afts  only  by 
vomit,  and  with  great  mildnefs : 
that  an  infufion  in  vt-ater  proves  ca- 
thartic, rarely  emetic  :  that  aque- 
ous decoctions  made  by  long  boil- 
ing, and  the  watery  extract,  have 
no  purgative  or  emetic  quality, 
but  prove  notable  diaphoretics, 
diuretics,  and  emmenagogues. 

The  principal  ufe  of  this  plant 
among  us  is  as  a  ilernutatory.  The 
root  of  afarum  is  perhaps  the 
ftrongeft  of  all  the  vegetable  er- 
rhines,  white  hellebore  itfelf  not 
excepted.  Snuffed  up  the  nofe,  in 
the  quantity  of  a  grain  or  two,  it 
occafions  a  large  evacuation  of 
mucus,  and  raifes  a  plentiful  fpit- 
ting.  The  leaves  are  confiderably 
milder,  and  may  be  ufed,  to  the 
quantity  of  three,  four,  or  five 
grains.  Geoffrey  relates,  that  after 
Inufling  up  a  dofe  of  this  errhine  at 
ni£;ht,  he  has  frequently  obferved 
the  difchar^e  from  the  nofe  to  con- 
tinue for  three  days  together;  and 
that  he  has  known  a  paralyfis  of 
the  mouth  and  tongue  cured  by 
one  dcfe.  He  recommends  this 
medicine  in  ftubborn  diforders  of 
the  head,  proceeding  from  vifcid 
tenacious  matter,  inpalfies,  and  in 
fuporific  dillempers.  The  leaves 
are  an  ingredient  in  the pithisjier- 
mitatorius  of  the  ihops  [L.  £.  j 


ASCLEPIAS, 

TOXICUM. 


vide      ViNCE- 


ASELLI,  vide  Millepede. 

ASPALATHUS,     vide    Rho- 
dium. 

;  hS?hKkG\radix:Afparagifa- 


li'viC  B.  Afparagus ;  the  root  [B].'\ 
This  plant  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens for  culinary  ufe.  The  roots 
haveabitterifh  mucilaginous  tafte ; 
inclining  to  fweetnefs,  the  fruit 
has  much  the  fame  kind  of  tafte ; 
the  young  Ihoots  are  more  agree- 
able than  cither.  Afparagus  pro- 
motes appetite,  but  affords  little 
nourifhment.  It  gives  a  Itrongill 
fmell  to  the  urine  in  a  little  time 
after  eating  it,  and  for  this  reafon 
chiefly  is  fuppofed  to  be  diuretic  : 
it  is  likewife  efteemed  aperient  and 
deobflruent ;  the  root  is  one  of  the 
five  called  opening  roots.  Some 
fuppofe  the  llioots  to  be  moft  effi- 
cacious ;  others  the  root ;  and 
others  the  bark  of  the  root.  Stahl 
is  of  opinion,  that  none  of  them 
have  any  great  fhare  of  the  virtues 
ufually  afcribed  to  them.  Afpara- 
gus appears  from  experience  to 
contribute  very  little  either  to  the 
exciting  of  urine  when  fuppreiTed, 
or  increafing  its  difcharge;  and  in 
cafes  where  aperient  medicines  ge- 
nerally do  fervice,  this  has  little 
or  no  effe£l, 

ASPERUL^  flores  :  /Ifperulce 
aut  afi'ergula:  adoratce  noftratis  Lob. 
Woodroof;    the  flowers. 

This  is  a  low  umbelliferous 
plant,  growing  wild  in  woods  and 
copfes,  and  flowering  in  May.  It 
has  an  exceeding  pleafant  fmellj 
which  is  improved  by  moderate 
exficcation  ;  the  tafte  is  fubfaline, 
and  fomewhat  auftere.  It  imparti 
its  flavour  to  vinous  liquors.  Afpe- 
rula  is  fuppofed  to  attenuate  vifcid 
humours,  and  ftrengthen  the  tone 
of  the  bowels :  it  is  recommended 
in  obftruftions  of  the  liver  and  bi- 
liary dufts,  and  by  fome  in  epi- 
lepfies  and  pallies  :  modern  prac- 
tice has  neverthelefs  rejefted  it. 

ASPHALTUS,  vide  Bit  uMEiv 

JUDAICUM. 

.         ASPLE- 
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ASPLENIUM,  vide  Ceterach. 

ATRIPLfCIS  OLID^  folia: 
Atriplicis  fcstido'  C.   B.    Chenopodii 
jcetidi  Toiirn.     Stinking  orach,  or 
arrach  ;  the  leaves  [Z..] 

This  is  alow  plant,  fprinkled  all 
over  with  a  kind  of  vvhitifh  clam- 
my meal :  it  grows  about  dung- 
hills, and  other  wafte  places,  The 
leaves  have  a  Itrong  fetid  fmell, 
which  the  hand,  by  a  light  touch, 
becomes  fo  impregnanted  with,  as 
not  to  be  eafily  freed  from.  Its 
fmell  has  gained  it  the  character  of 
an  excellent  antihylleric;  and  this 
is  the  only  ufe  it  is  applied  to. 
Tournefort  recommends  a  fpiritu- 
ous  tinfture,  others  a  decoftion  in 
water,  and  others  a  conferve  of  the 
leaves,  as  of  wonderful  efficacy  in 
uterine  diforders. 

ATRIPLEX  SATIVA.  Garden- 
orrach,  or  arrach. 

The  garden  oraches  (which  are 
either  of  a  pale  greeni(h,  or  pur- 
plifh  red  colour,  and  hence  named 
atriplex  alhn  and  rubra)  are  chiefly 
employed  for  culinary  purpofes. 
They  are  cooling,  and  gently  laxa- 
tive ;  a  decod!ion  of  the  leaves  is 
recommended  incollivenefs,  where 
the  patient. is  of  a  hot  bilious  dif- 
pofition. 

AVENA  \E.\  Oats. 

This  grain  is  an  article  rather  of 
food  than  of  medicine.  It  is  fuf- 
ficiently  nutritive  and  eafy  of  di- 
,  geftion.  The  gruels  made  from  it 
have  likewife  a  kind  of  foft  mu- 
cilaginous quality;  by  which  they 
obtund  acrimonious  humours,  and 
prove  ufeful  in  inflamamatory  dif- 
orders, coughs,  hoarfenefs,  rough- 
nefs  and  exulcerations  of  the 
fauces. 

AURANTIORUM     HISPA- 

LENSIUM  fmciis  et  cart  ex:  Fruc- 


tus  Mali  auranieE  mnjoris  C.  B. 
Seville  oranges;  the  juice  and  yel- 
low rind  [L.E.\  The  Edinburgh 
college  ufes  alfo  the  flowers  of 
the  tree. 

The  orange  is  a  beautiful  ever- 
green tree,  or  rather  flirub,  bearing 
flowers  and  fruit  all  the  year:  it 
is  a  native  of  the  warmer  climates, 
and  does  not  well  bear  the  winters 
of  this. 

The  flowers  are  highly  odo- 
riferous, and  have  been  for  fome 
time  paft  of  great  efieem  as  a  per- 
fume :  their  tafte  is  fomewhat 
warm,  accompanied  with  a  degree 
of  bitterncfs.  They  yield  their  fla- 
vour by  infufion  to  reftified  fpirit, 
and  in  diftillation  both  to  fpirit  and 
water:  the  bitter  matter  is  diflrilved 
by  water,  and,  on  evaporating  the 
decoftion,  remains  entire  in  the  ex- 
traft.  The  diftilled  water  was  for- 
merly kept  in  the  (hops, but  on  ac- 
count of  the  fcarcity  of  the  flowers 
is  now  laid  afide  :  it  is  called  by 
foreign  writers  afjua  nepha:.  Psn 
oil  dilHlled  from  thefe  flowers  is 
brought  from  Italy  under  the  name 
of  uleum  or  ej/entia  neroli. 

Theouter  yellow  rind  of  the  fruit 
is  a  grateful  aromatic  bitter,  and, 
in  cold  phlegmatic  conftitutions, 
proves  an  excellent  ftomachic  and 
carminative,  promoting  appetite, 
warming  the  habit, andftrengthen- 
ing  the  tone  of  the  vifcera.  Orange 
peel  appears  to  be  very  conli- 
derably  warmer  than  that  of  le- 
mons, and  to  abound  more  with 
efiential  oil  :  to  this  circuuiflance 
therefore  due  regard  ought  to  be 
had  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines. 
The  flavour  of  the  firll  is  likewife 
fuppofed  to  be  lefs  perifhable  than 
that  of  the  other,  hence  the  col- 
lege employ  orange  peel  in  the  fpi- 
rituous  bitter  tinfture, which  is  de- 
figned  for  keeping,  whilfl:  in  the 
bitter  watery  infufion,  lemon  peel 
is  preferred.     A  fyrup  and  two  di- 
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Hilled  waters  are  for  the  fame 
reafon  prepared  from  the  rind 
of  oranges  in  preference  to  that 
of  lemons. 

The  juice  of  oranges  is  a  grate- 
ful acid  liquor,  of  confiderable  ule 
in  febrile  or  inflammatory  diftem- 
persjfor  allaying  heat,  abating  ex- 
orbitant commotions  of  the  blood, 
quenching  thirft,  and  promoting 
the  falutary  excretions  :  it  is  like- 
wife  of  great  ufe  in  fcurvies,  efpe- 
cially  when  given  in  conjundlion 
with  the  cochlearia,  najlurtium,  or 
Other  acrid  antifcorbutics,  as  in  the 
fucci  fcorbutici  of  the  fhops. 


and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  The 
leaves  have  a  foraewhat  rough  bit- 
terifh  tarte  :  they  are  recommend- 
ed as  aftringents,  but  practice  pays 
no  regard  to  them. 

AURIPIGMENTUM.  Orpi- 
ment;  a  mineral  compofed  of  ful- 
phur  andarfenic.SeeARSEKicuM. 


AURUM.     Gold.* 
This  metal  was  introduced  into 
medicine   by   the    Arabians,  who 
elleemed  it  one  of  the  greateft  cor- 
dials and  comforters  of  the  nerves. 
From  them  Europe  received  it  with- 
outanydiminutionof  its  character; 
AURANTIA  CURASL4VEX-     in  foreign  phamacopceias  it  is  ftill 
SIA.     CurafTao  oranges  [£.]  retained,  and  even  mixed  with  the 

Thefe  are  the  fmall  young  fruit  ingredients  from  which  fimp'e  wa- 
of  the  Seville  orange  dried.  Their  ters  are  to  be  diflilled.  But  no 
iirftappearance  in  a  publicpharma-  one,  it  is  prefumed,  at  this  time 
copceia  is  in  the  prefent  edition  of  expefts  any  fingular  virtues  from 
the  Edinburgh;  in  which  they  are  it,  iince  it  certainly  is  not  alter- 
made  an  ingredient  in  the  floma-  able  in  the  human  body.  Mr. 
chic  tincture  and  elixir.  They  ap-  Geoffroy,  though  unwilling  to  re- 
pear  very  well  adapted  to  that  in-  ject  it  from  the  cordial  prepara- 
tention,    being    moderately  vv'arm     tions,  honeftly  acknowledges,  that 


bitterilh    aromatics,  of  a   flavour 
fufficiently  agreeable. 

AURICULA  JUD^  :  Fungus 
auricuta  °^udce,  coloris  ex  cineraceo 
nigricanfisi  perniciojus,  in  fambuci 
caudice  nafcens  J.  B  Jews-ear,  a 
fungus  growing  on  old  elder  trees. 
This  fungus  is  faid  by  fome  to  be  a 
lliong  purgative ;  by  others  an 
ailringent.  The  more  judicious 
medical  writers  have  declared  its 
internal  ufe  dangerous :  and  hence 
at  the  late  reformation,  the  Edin- 
burgh as  well  as  London  college 
havt;  rejected  it. 

AURICULA  MURIS  folia : 
Pibfellie  majoyis  repentis  hirfutee 
C.  B.     Moule-ear;  the  leaves. 

This  is  a  low  creeping  plant,  co- 
vered wuh  a  kind  of  hairs  :  it 
grows  wild  in  dry  palture  grounds. 


he  has  no  other  reafon  for  retain- 
ing it,  than  complaifance  to  the 
Arabian  fchools.  The  chemifts 
have  endeavoured,  by  many  elabo- 
rate procelTes,  to  extract  what  they 
call  a  fulphur  or  anima  of  gold  : 
but  no  method  is  as  yet  known  of 
feparating  the  component  parts  of 
this  metal ;  all  the  tindtures  of  it 
and  aurum  potabile's,  which  have 
hitherto  appeared,  are  real  folu- 
tions  of  it  in  aqua  regis,  diluted 
with  fpirit  of  wine  or  other  li- 
quors, and  prove  injurious  to  the 
body  rather  than  beneficial. 

AXUNGIA.     Fat. 

A  great  variety  of  fats  were  in- 
troduced into  medicine  by  the  Ara- 
bians, and  recommended  as  pofief- 
ing  diltinft  virtues.  The  college 
of  Wirtemberg,  in  the  lait  edition 
of  their  difpenfatory,  publifhed  in 
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1 741,  direfls  no  lefs  than  twenty- 
eight  different  fats  to  be  kept  in 
the  fhops  :  fome  of  thefe,  they  In- 
form us,  are  attenuating  and  relolv- 
ent;  fuch  are  thofe  of  the  heron, 
wild  cat,  ftork,  partridge,  coney, 
hare,  fox,  Alpine  moufe,  the 
badger,  boar,  wolf,  ferpent;,  and 
vipers :  others  are  heating,  deterg- 
ent and  feptiC}  thofe  of  the  eel, 
the  pike,  and  the  umber:  a  third 
clafs  is  emollient ;  the  fat  of  the 
Ox,  the  deer,  and  the  goat :  and 
a  fourth,  emollient,  digerent,  and 
lenient;  this  lail  comprehends  the 
fats  of  the  duck,  goofe,  dog,  ca- 
pon, beaver,  horfe,  hen,  and  hu- 
man fat.  Experience,  however, 
does  not  countenance  thefe  differ- 
ent virtues  afcribed  to  different  fats. 
They  have  all  one  common  emol- 
lient quality,  relax  the  part  to 
which  they  are  applied,  and  pre- 
ventperfpiration:  thefeeffe(£ls,vvith 
the  confequence  of  them,  may  be 
expecled  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree, 
from  fats  of  every  kind.  The  Lon- 
don college  has  therefore  retained 
.  only  three  fats,  of  different  con- 
fifi:ences,fordifferent  mixtures,  viz. 
viper's  fat,  hog's  lard,  and  mutton 
fuet :  to  which  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege adds  goat's  fuet.  Thefe  are 
certainly  Sufficient  for  anfwering 
all  the  intentions  that  fubrtances 
of  this  kind  are  employed  for. 

BALAUSTIA  :  Thres  halaup<s 
flare  plena  jyiajore  C  B.  Balauliines : 
the  fiov.ers  of  the  balauiline  or 
double-flowered  pomgranate  tree 
[L.  E.] 

The  balauiline  is  a  low  tree,  or 
rather  (hrub,  growingwild  in  Italy, 
&;c.  The  flowers  are  of  an  ele- 
gant red  colour,  in  appearance  re- 
fembling  a  dried  led  rofe.  Their 
tafte  is  bitterifn  and  allringent. 

Balauftines  are  recommended  in  ' 
diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  and  other 
cales,  where  aftringent  medicines 
are  proper.     They   are  rarely  di- 


refled  in  extemporaneous  prefcrip- 
tion,  and  enter  only  one  officinal 
compofition,    the  pui'vis   e  fuaii:o 

COiUpofltl'.S.        [L.J 

BALSAMIT^  MARIS  f:-ve 
cofli  horlorum  folia:  Mentha'  hor- 
tenfis  corymhifere  C.  B.  Colima- 
ry  ;   the  leaves  \_E.] 

This  was  formerly  a  very  com- 
mon garden  plant,  and  of  frequent 
ufe  both  for  culinary  and  medici- 
nal purpofes ;  but  is  atprefent  vtry 
little  regarded  for  either;  though 
itfhouldfeem,fromitsfenfibIe  qua- 
lities, to  be  equal  or  fuperior,  as  a 
medicine,  to  fome  aromatic  herbs, 
which  praftice  has  retained.  The 
leaves  have  a  bitterifh  warm  aro- 
matic tafxe ;  and  a  very  pleafant 
fmell,  approaching  to  that  of  mint 
or  a  mixture  of  mint  and  maudlin. 
Water  elevates  their  flavour  in  di- 
llillation  ;  and  redlifed  fpirit  ex- 
trails  it  by  infufion. 

BALSAMUMCOPAlBArz.^.] 
Ballam  of  Copaiba  :  a  liquid  refin- 
ous  juice,  flowing  from  incifions 
made  in  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree 
which  grows  in  the  Spanifli  Weft- 
Indies. 

This  juice  is  clear  and  tranfpa- 
rent,  of  a  whitifli  or  pale  yellowifli 
colour,  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a 
bitterifh  pungent  tafl:e.  It  is  ufually 
about  the  confift;ence  of  oil,  or  a 
little  thicker:  long  kept,  it  be- 
comes nearly  as  thick  as  honey,  re- 
taining its  clearnefs  ;  but  has  not 
been  obferved  to  grow  dry  or  folid, 
as  moil:  of  the  other  refinous  juices 
do.  We  fometimes  meet  with  a 
thick  fort  of  balfam  of  Copaiba, 
which  is  not  at  all  tranfparent,  or 
much  lefs  fo  than  the  foregoing, 
and  generally  has  a  portion  of  tur- 
bid watery  liquor  at  the  bottom. 
This  fort  is  probably  either  adul- 
terated by  the  mixture  of  other 
fubHances,    or   lias   been  extrafi:- 
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ed  by  coftion  from  the  bark  and 
branches  of  the  tree  ;  its  fmell  and 
tafte  are  much  lefs  pleafant  than 
thofe  of  the  genuine  balfam. 

Pure  balfam  of  Copaiba  diflblves 
entirely  in  redifiedfpirit,  efpecially 
if  the  menftruum  be  previoufly  al- 
kalized :    the  folution   has  a  very 
fragrant  fmell.    DilHUed  with  wa- 
ter, it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  a 
limpid  eflential  oil ;  and  in  a  ftrong 
heat,  without  addition,  a  blue  oil. 
The  balfam  of  Copaiba  is  an  ufe- 
ful    corroborant    detergent     me- 
dicine, accompanied  with  a  degree 
of  irritation.     It   ftrengthens  the 
nervous  fyftem,  tends  to  loofen  the 
belly.,  in  large  dofes  proves  purga- 
tive, promotes  urine,  and  cleanfes 
and  heals  exulcerations  in  the  uri- 
nary pafiage,  which  it  is  fuppofed 
to  perform    more  effedlually   than 
any  of  the  other  balfams.     Fuller 
obferves,  that  it   gives   the  urine 
an  intenfely  bitter  tafte,  but  not  a 
violet  fmell  as  the  turpentines  do. 
This   balfam    has  been  princi- 
pally celebrated  in  gleets  and  the 
fluor  albus,  and   externally   as   a 
Vulnerary.  Theauthorabove-men- 
tioned   recommends  it  likewife  in 
dyfenteries,  in  fcorbutic  cachexies, 
in  difeafes  of  the  breaft  and  lungs, 
and    in    an   acrimonious    or    pu- 
trefcent   flate    of  the  juices  :    he 
fays,  he  has  known  very  dangerous 
coughs  which  manifeftly  threaten- 
ed a  confumption,  cured  by  the  ufe 
of  this  balfam  alone  ;  and  that  not- 
withltanding  its  being  hot  and  bit- 
ter, it  has    good   effeds   even   in 
heftic  cafes. 

The  dofe  of  this  medicine  rare- 
ly exceeds  twenty  or  thirty  drops, 
though  fome  dired  fixty  or  more. 
It  may  be  conveniently  taken  in 
the  form  of  an  elsofaccharum  ;  or 
in  that  of  an  emulfion,  into  which 
it  may  be  reduced  by  triturating 
it  with  almonds,  or  rather  with  a 
thifk   mucilage   of  gum  arabic, 
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till  they  are  well  incorporated,  and 
then  gradually  adding  a  proper 
quantity  of  water. 

The  only  ofRcinal  preparation 
of  this  balfam  is  an  empyreumatic 
oil  diflilled  with  the  addition  of 
gum  guaicum  [Z,]  The  bal- 
fam itfelf  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
balfamic  tindlure,  and  tinfture  of 
cantharides  [£.] 

B  ALS  AMUM  GILEADENSE, 

vide  Opobalsamum. 

BALSAMUM  PERUVIANUM 
[L.  E.]  Balfam  of  Peru. 

The  common  Peruvian  balfam 
is  faid  to  be  extrafled  by  codion 
in  water,  from  an  odoriferous 
fhrub  growing  in  Peru,  and  the 
warmer  parts  of  America.  This 
balfam,  as  brought  to  us,  is  nearly 
of  the  confidence  of  thin  honey, 
of  a  reddilh  brown  colour,  inclin- 
ing to  black,  an  agreeable  aroma- 
tic fmell,  and  a  very  hot  biting 
tafte.  Diftilled  with  water,  it 
yields  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  fra- 
grant eifential  oil  of  a  reddifh  co- 
lour ;  and  in  a  ftrong  fire,  without 
addition,  a  yellowiih  red  oil. 

Balfam  of  Peru  is  a  very  warm 
aromatic  medicine,  confiderably 
ho  tter  and  more  acrid  thanCopaiba. 
Its  principal  effefls  are,  to  waim 
the  habit,  to  ftrengthen  the  ner- 
vous fyftem,  and  attenuate  vifcid 
humours.  Hence  its  ufe  in  fome 
kinds  of  adhmas,  gonorrhceas, 
dyfenteries,  fuppreffions  of  the 
uterine  difcharges,  and  other  dif- 
orders  proceeding  from  a  debility 
of  the  folids,  or  a  fluggiflinefsand 
inadivity  of  the  juices.  It  is  alfo 
employed  externally,  for  cleanfing 
and  healing  wounds  and  ulcers  ; 
and  fometimes  againft  palfies  and 
rheumatic  pains. 

This  balfam  does  not  unite  with 
water,  milk,  exprefl'ed  oils,  ani- 
mal fats,  or  wax :  it  may  be 
mingled 
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mingled  in  the  cold  with  this  lart, 
'asalfovvith  the  febaceous  fubilance 
called  exprefled  oil  of  mace  ;  but 
if  the  mixture  be  afterwards  lique- 
fied by  heat,  the  balfam  feparates 
and  falls  to  the  bottom.  Jt  may 
be  mixed  with  water  into  the  form 
of  an  emulfion  after  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  balfam  of  Copaiba.  Al- 
kaline lixivia  diflblve  great  part  of 
it;  and  redtified  fpirit  the  whole.- 

This  balfam  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  haljamum guaiaclnuni,pilul'£  aro- 
matic{£  [L.  I  linSlura  baljamica,  elixir 
feSlarnle,  haljamum  cepbalicum-,  and 
haljamum  Locatelli  [E.] 

This  is  another  fort  of  balfam 
of  Peru,  of  a  ^vhite  colour,  and 
confiderably  more  fragrant  than 
the  former.  This  is  very  rarely 
brought  to  us.  It  isfaid  to  be  the 
produce  of  the  fame  plant  which 
yields  the  common  or  black  balfam ; 
and  to  exude  from  incifions  made 
in  the  trunk. 

BALSA  MUM  TOLUTANUM 
[L.E:\  Balfam  of  Tolu. 

This  flows  from  a  tree  of  the 
pine  kind,  growing  in  Tolu  in  the 
Spanilh  Well-Indies;  from  whence 
the  balfam  is  brought  to  us  in  lit- 
tle gourd  fhells.  It  is  of  ayellow- 
ilh  brown  colour,  inclining  to  red  ; 
in  confiftence  thick  and  tenacious  : 
by  age  it  grows  hard  and  brittle, 
without  fuffering  any  great  lofs  of 
its  more  valuable  parts.  The  Imell 
of  this  balfam  is  extremely  fra- 
grant, fomewhat  rcfembling  that 
of  lemons  ;  its  tafte  warm  and 
fweetilh,  with  little  of  the  pun- 
gency, and  nothing  of  the  naufeous 
relifh,  which  accompany  the  other 
balfams.  It  has  the  fame  general 
virtues  with  the  foregoing  :  but  is 
much  milder,  and  for  fome  pur- 
pofes,  particularly  as  a  corroborant 
in  gleets  and  feminal  weakneffes, 
is  fuppofed  to  be  more  efficacious. 
It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  vulnerary 


baljam  [Z,.]  the  halfamic  lindurey 
and  the  peroral  pills  and  elixir 
\E.\  A  fyrup  alfo  is  impregnated 
with  it  in  the  fhops. 

BARDAN^  MAJORIS  feu 
lappes  major  is,  radix  et  Jemen : 
Lappa"  majoris,  arcii  Diofcordis 
C.  B.  Burdock;  the  roots  and 
feeds  [E.] 

This  is  a  common  plant  about 
way  iides,  fufficienily  known  from 
its  fcaly  heads,  or  burs,  which 
flick  to  the  clothes. — The  feeds 
have  a  bitterifh  lubacrid  tafte: 
they  are  recommended  as  very 
efficacious  diuretics,  given  ei- 
ther in  the  form  of  emulfion,  or 
in  powder,  to  the  quantity  of  a 
drachm. — The  roots  tafte  fweetifli, 
with  a  flightaurterity  and  bitterifli- 
nefs :  they  are  efteemed  aperient, 
diuretic,  and  fudorific :  and  faid 
to  a£l  without  irritation,  fo  as  to 
be  fafely  ventured  upon  in  acute 
diforders.  Decoftions  of  them 
have  of  late  been  ufed  in  rheu- 
matic, gouty,  and  other  diforders  ; 
and  preferred  by  fome  to  thofe  of 
farfaparilla. 

BDELLIUM  [L.  £.]  Bdellium. 

Bdellium  is  a  gummy-refinous 
concretejuice  brought  from  Arabia 
and  the  Eaft-Indies,  in  glebes  oiF 
different  figures  and  magnitudes. 
It  is  of  a  dark  reddifli  brown  co- 
lour, and  in  appearance  fomewhat 
refembles  myrrh  :  upon  cutting  a 
piece,  it  looks  fomewhat  tranfpa- 
rent,andasGeofrroyjuftly  obferves, 
like  glue.  It  grows  loft  and  tenaci- 
ous in  the  mouth,  fticks  to  the  teeth, 
has  a  bitterifti  tafte,  and  not  a  dif- 
agreeable  fmell.  Bdellium  is  re- 
commended as  a  fudorific,  diure- 
tic, and  uterine  ;  and  in  external 
applications  for  maturating  tumors, 
&c.  In  the  prefent  praftice,  it  is 
fcarce  otherwife  made  ufe  of  than 
as  an  ingredient  in  the  theriaca. 

H  3  BECA- 
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BECABUNG^,  feu  Anagallidb 
nquaticdS  folia :  Feronica  aquatica 
folto  fubrotundo  Morif.  hif.  Brook- 
lime  ;  the  leaves  \L.  E.] 

This  is  a  low  plant,  common  in 
little  rivulets  and  ditches  of  ftand- 
ino-  water:  the  leaves  remain  all  the 
winter,  but  are  in  greatelt  perlec- 
tion  in  the  fpring.  Their  prevail- 
in<T  tafte  is  an  herbaceous  one,  ac- 
companied with  a  very  light  bit- 
terifhnefs. 

Becabunga  has  been  fuppofed 
to  have  a  faponaceous  detergent 
virtue,  and  to  attenuate  vifcid  hu- 
mours without  pungency  or  irrita- 
tion :  hence  it  has  been  directed 
in  the  fpecies  of  fcurvy  called  hot, 
where  the  cochlear i^..  and  other 
acrid  antifcorbuiics,  v^ere  fuppofed 
to  be  lefs  proper.  It  is  row  ufed 
only  in  compofition  Vvdth  thofe 
plants,  as  in  the  fucci  fcorhu- 
tici  [L.  E.]  but  does  not  perhaps 
add  much  to  their  efficacy.  If 
any  virtue  is  expefted  from  beca- 
bunga, it  fhould  be  ufed  as  food. 

BELLIDIS  MAJORIS  folia: 
Bellidis  tnajoris  fylvejlris  caule  joliojo 
C.  B.  Greater  or  ox-eye  daify  j 
the  leaves  [£.] 

This  plant  is  frequent  in  fields, 
and  among  corn,  flowering  in 
May  and  June.  The  leaves  have 
a  mucilaginous,  fubfaline,  rough- 
ifh  tafte.  They  are  faid  to  be  de- 
tergent, refolvent,  aperient,  and 
alfo  moderately  aftringent.  Ge- 
ofFroy  relates,  that  the  herb,  ga- 
thered before  the  flowers  have 
come  forth,  and  boiled  in  water, 
imparts  an  aciid  tafle,  penetrating 
and  fubtile  like  pepper;  and  that 
this  decoftionisan  excellent  vulne- 
rary and  diuretic  :  but  this  account 
feems  to  belong  more  properly  to 
the  following  plant. 

BELLIDIS  MINORIS  frje  con- 
Jolid<£  mini m(e  folia  :  Bellidis  minoris 
Jyh'effis  C-  B.  Common  daify  j 
the  leaves  [£.] 


This  is  common  almoft  every 
where,  and  flowers  early  in  the' 
fpring. — The  leaves  have  a  fubtile 
fubacrid  tafle,  and  are  recom- 
mended as  vulneraries,  and  in 
afthmas  and  heftic  fevers,  and  fucti 
difordersasareoccafioned  bydrink- 
ingcold  liquors  when  the  body  has 
been  much  heated.  Ludovici  pre- 
fers the  bellis  minor  to  the  plants 
commonly  ufed  as  antifcorbutics, 
and  refoivents  of  coagulated  blood 
in  hypochondriacal  diforders, 

BENZOINUM  {L.  £.]  Ben- 
zoine. 

Benzoine  is  a  concrete  refinous 
juice,  obtained  from  a  large  tree 
growing  naturally  in  both  the 
Indies,  and  hardy  enough  to  bear 
the  vvinters  of  our  own  climate. 
The  refm  is  brought  from  theEaft- 
Indies  only;  in  large  mafies,  com- 
pcfed  of  white  and  light  brown 
pieces,  or  yeliowifh  f'pecks,  break- 
ing very  eafily  betwixt  the  hands : 
fuch  as  is  v.'hiteft,  and  free  from 
impurities,   is  molt  erteemed. 

This  re/in  has  very  little  tafte, 
impreffing  only  a  light  fweetnefs 
on  the  tongue ;  its  fmell  is  ex- 
tremely fragrant  and  agreeable, 
efpecially  when  hea;ed.  Commit- 
ted to  the  fire  in  pioper  veflels,  it 
yields  a  confiderable  quantity  of  a 
white  faline  concrete,  called ^c^^iv- 
ers,  of  an  acidulous  taile  and 
grateful  odour,  foluble  in  redlified 
fpirit,  and  by  the  affiilanceof  heat 
in  water. 

The  principal  ufe  of  benzoine 
is  in  perfumes,  and  as  acofmetic  : 
it  is  rarely  met  with  in  extempora- 
neous prefcription,  and  enters  in 
fubilance  only  one  officinal  com- 
pofition, the  halfamum  traumati- 
cum,  defigned  chiefly  for  exter- 
nal ufe.  It  fliould  neverthelefs 
feem  applicable  to  other  purpofej, 
and  to  have  no  ill  title  to  the 
virtues   of  ftorax   and    balfam    of 

Tolu, 
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Tolu,  at  leaft  in  a  fubordinate  de-  tife    Dc  vieilicina    Egyptiorum    this 

gree.      The     flowers    are    recom-  account  is  extrafledj    informs    us, 

mended  in  diforders  of  the  breall ;  that  he  took  this  medicine  himfelf, 

and  in  this  intention  they  are  made  with  happy  fuccefs,  in  a  peftilen- 

an  ingredient  in  the/>,7;Y_^or/ce'//>;V  tial   fever,  accompanied   with    aa 

[Z,.]  in  the  peroral  elixir,  eleSluary,  immoderate  bilious  diarrhcca.      A 


and  pills,  and  in  the  troches  of  ful- 
phur  [£.] 

BERBERIS,/fz<  oxyacnnthcE  Ga- 
lent,  cortex  et  friid us  :  Berheris  dii- 
vietorum  C.  B.  Barberry  ;  the  bark 
and  fruit. 

The  barberry  is  a  fmall  tree,  or 
rather  a  large  bufh,  covered  with 
an  afh-coloured  bark,  under  which 
is  contained  another  of  a  deep 
yellow  :  the  berries  are  of  an  ele 
gant  red  colour,  and  contain  each 
two  hard  brown  feeds.  It  grows 
wild  on  chalky  hills  in  feveral  parts 
of  England  ;  and  is  frequently 
planted  in  hedges  and  in  gardens. 

The  outward  bark  of  the 
branches,  and  the  leaves,  have  an 
aliringent  acid  tafte ;  the  inner 
yellow  bark,  a  bitter  one  ;  this 
lafl;  is  faid  to  be  ferviceable  in  the 
jaundice  ;  and  by  lome,  to  be  an 
uieful  purgative. 

The  berries,  which  to  the  tafle 
are  gratefully  acid,  and  moderate- 
ly rellringent,  have  been  givea^ 
with  good  fuccefs  in  bilious  fluxes, 

and  difeafes  proceeding  from  heat,  purpurea  C.  B  Common  or  wood 
acrimony,  or  thinnefs  of  the  betony ;  the  leaves  [£,] 
juices.  Among  the  Egyptians,  Betony  is  a  low  plant,  growing 
barberries  are  employed  in  fluxes,  in  woods  and  fliady  places,  in 
and  in  malignant  fevers,  for  a-  feveral  parts  of  England :  the 
bating  heat,  quenching  thirfl,  flowers  come  forth  in  June  and 
raifing  the  firength,  and  prevent-  July  :  they  are  of  a  purplifli  co- 
ing  putrefa£lion.:  the  fruit  is  ma-  lour,  and  Hand  jn  fpikes  on  the 
cerated  for  a  day  and  night,  in  tops  of  the  flalks.  The  leaves  and 
about  twelve  times  its  quantity  of  flowers  have  an  herbaceous,  rough- 
water,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  ifli,  fomewhat  bitterilli  tafte,  ac- 
fennel  feed,  or  the  like,  to  pre-  companied  with  a  very  weak  arc- 
vent  offence  to  the  (lomach  ;  the  matic  flavour.  This  herb  has  long 
liquor  ftrained  cfi-',  and  fweetened  been  a  favourite  among  writers  on 
with  fugar,  or  fyrup  of  citrons,  is  the  Materia  Medica,  vvho  have  not 
given  the  patient  liberally  to  drink,  been  wanting  to  attribute  to  it 
Frofper  Alpinus  (from  whofe  trea-  abundance  of  good  qualities.  Expe- 
rience 


gelly  of  the  fruit  is  direded  by 
the  Edinburgh  college  as  an  of- 
ficinal. 

^^TJE  folia:  Beta  alhis  'vel pnl- 
lefcentis  qua  fuula  et  cicla  ojficinaruin 
Mor.  et  Beta  rubra  'vulgaris  C.  B. 
et  Beta  rubra  mdice  rapa  C.  B. 
White  and  red  beets  ;  and  the 
turnep-rooted  red  beet,  or  bee- 
trave  [E.] 

Thefe  plants  are  cultivated  in 
gardens,  chiefly  for  culinary  ufe. 
The  eye  diflinguiflies  little  other 
difi^erence  betwixt  them,  than  that 
exprefl^ed  in  their  titles.  Decoc- 
tions of  beets  gently  loofen  the 
belly;  hence  they  have  been  rank- 
ed among  the  emollient  herbs : 
the  plants  remaining  after  the 
boiling  are  fuppofed  to  have  ra- 
ther a  contrary  efi^efl.  They  af- 
ford little  nouriihraent,  and  are 
fiid  by  fame  to  be  prejudicial  to 
the  ftomach.  Thejuice  exprefTed 
from  the  roots,  is  a  powerful 
errhine. 

BETONIC^    folia:     Betonica 


J04 

rience  does  not  difcover  any  other 
virtue  in  betony,  thanthatof  amiiJ 
corroborant  ;  as  fuch,  an  infufion 
or  light  decodtion  of  it,  may  be 
drank  as  tea,  or  a  faturated  tinc- 
ture in  reSified  ,fpirit  given  in 
fuitable  dofes,  in  laxity  and  de- 
bility of  the  vifcera,  and  diforders 
proceeding  from  thence.  The 
powder  of  the  leaves,  fnufFed  up 
the  nofe,  provokes  fneezing  ;  and 
hence  betony  is  fometimes  madean 
ingredientinllernutatory  powders; 
this  efFeft  does  not  feem  to  be  ov/- 
ing,  as  is  generally  fuppofed,  to 
any  peculiar  ftimulating  quality 
in  the  herb,  but  to  the  rough  hairs 
which  the  leaves  are  covered  with. 
The  roots  of  this  plant  differ 
greatly  in  quality  from  the  other 
parts :  their  tafte  is  bitter  and  very 
naufeous :  taken  in  a  fmall  dofe, 
they  vomit  and  purge  violently, 
and  are  fuppofed  to  have  fome- 
what  in  common  with  the  roots  of 
hellebore.  It  is  pretty  fingular,  if 
true,  that  betony  affefls  thofe  who 
gather  any  confiderable  quantity 
of  it  with  a  diforder  reiembling 
drunkennefs  ;  as  afiirmed  by  bi- 
mon  Paulli  and  Bartholinus. 

EETONICA       AQUATICA, 

vide  SCROPHUL  ARIA    ACVUATICA 
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EETONICA     FAULT, 

Veronica  mas.  " 


vide 


BETUL^  cortex  et  lachrymn : 
Btiiiio'  C.B.  The  birch  tree  :  the 
bark  and  Tap.  [£.] 

This  tree  grows  wild  in  rnoifl: 
woods ;  its  bark  confiiis  of  a  thick 
brittle  fubllance  of  a  brownifh  red 
colour ;  and  pf  feveral  very  thin, 
fmooth,  white,  tranfparent  mem- 
branes. Thefe  laft  are  highly  in- 
flammable, and  appear  to  abound 
with  refinous  matter,  though 
icarcely  of  any  particular  fmell  cr 


tafte  ;  the  thick  brittle  part  is  lefs 
refinous,  and  in  t;afte  roughiih,:  of 
the  medical  virtues  of  either,  little 
or  nothing  is  known  with  certain- 
Upon deeply  wounding  or  bor- 
ing the  trunk  of  the  tree  in  the 
beginning  of  fpring,  a  fweetifn 
•  juice  iffues  forth,  fometimes,  as  is 
faid,  in  fo  large  quantity  as  to 
equal  in  weight  the  whole  tree  and 
root:  one  branch  will  bleed  a  gal- 
lon or  more  in  a  day*.  1  his  juice 
is  chiefly  recommended  in  fcorbu- 
tic  diforders,  and  other  foulnefles 
of  the  blood  :  its  mofl  fenfibie  ei- 
fedl  is  to  promote  tht  urinary  dif- 
charge. 

BEZO^R  lapis.  Bezoar  Hone, 
The  bezoar  Hone  is  a  calculous 
concretion  found  in  the  ftomach 
of  certain  animals  which  are  faid 
to  be  of  the  goat  kind.  Itiscom- 
pofed  of  concentrical  coats  fur- 
r  )undirg  one  another,  with  a  lit- 
tle cavity  in  the  middle,  contain- 
ing a  bit  of  wood,  ftraw,  hair, 
or  the  like  fubilances. 

The  fhops  diftinguifh  two  forts 
pf  bozoar,  one  brought  fromPerfia 
and  the  Eafl  Indies,  the  other  from 
the  Spanifh  Well-Indies.  The  firft, 
or  bell:  fort,  called  oriental  bezoar, 
is  of  a  fhining  dark  green  or  olive 
colour,  and  an  even  fmooth  fur- 
face;  on  removing  the  outward 
coat,  that  which  lies  underneath  it 
appears  likewife  fmooth  and  fhin- 
ing. The  occidental  has  a  rough 
furface,  and  lefs  of  a  green  colour 
than  the  foregoing  ;  it  is  likewife 
much  heavier,  moie  brittle,  and  of 
a  loofer  texture;  the  coats  are 
thicker,  and  on  breaking  exhibit  a 
number  of  llriai  curiouflyinterwov- 
en.  The  oriental  is  generally  lefs 
than  a  walnut ;  the  occidental  for 
the  mofl  part  larger,  and  fometimes 
as  big  as  a  goofe  egg.  The  firil:  is 
univerfal'y  moil  efleemed,   and  is 
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the  only  fort  now  retained  by  the 
London   college:   the   Edinburgh, 
in  the  edition  of  their  pharmaco- 
poeia   preceding    the    prefent,  di- 
rected   both  ;   but    they  now  feem 
to   allow    them  to  be  ufed  promif- 
cuoufly,    retaining    in    thtir   cata- 
logue only  the  name    bezoar  lapis. 
K.Tsmofer  (in   whofe  Amanitntes 
ex  tica,  a  full  account  of  the  be- 
zoar animal  may  be  feen)  informs 
us,    that    this     Hone    is    in     high 
efteem    among'  the  Perfians,   and 
even     of  greater    value    than    in 
Europe;   this,  with    fundry  other 
circumilances    needlefs    to     relate 
here,  has  given  occafion  to  many 
to  fufped,  that  the  true  bezoar  is 
never    brought    to  us.     Some  au- 
thors relate  wiLh  great  confidence, 
that  all  the  ftones  commonly  fold 
under  this  name  are  artificial  com- 
pofitions-     That  fome  of  them  are 
fo,  is  evident ;  hence  the  great  dif- 
ferences   in.   the    accounts   which 
different   perfons    have   given    of 
their  qualities:   the  Hones  examin- 
ed by  Slare  as  oriental  bezoar  did 
not  dillblve  in  acids  ;   thofe  which 
Grew  and  Boyle  made  trial  of  did  : 
thofe   employed  by   GeofTroy   (in 
fome  experiments    related   in    the 
French  memoirs     1710)    did    not 
feem  to  be    afted  on    by   reftified 
fpirit  ;  v/hillt    fome   of   thofe  ex- 
amined by  Neumann  at  Berlin  al- 
inofl     totally     diiTolved     therein. 
The  common    mark  of  the  good- 
nefs  of  this  [lone,   is  its  ftriking  a 
deep  green  colour  on  white  paper 
that  has  been  rubed  with  chalk. 

Bezoar  was  not  known  to  the 
ancient  Greeks,  and  is  firft  taken 
notice  of  by  the  Arabians,  who 
extol  it  in  a  great  variety  of  dif- 
orders,  particularly  againft  poi- 
fons.  Later  writers  alio  bellow 
extraordinary  commendations  on 
3t  as  a  fudorific  and  alexipharmac  ; 
virtues  to  which  it  certainly  has  no 
pretence.     It  is  a  morbid  concre- 


tion, much  of  the  fame  nature 
with  the  human  calculus,  of  no 
fmell  or  talle,  not  digeiliblein  the 
flomach  of  the  animal  in  which 
it  is  found,  and  fcarce  capable  of 
being  aded  on  by  any  of  the  juices 
of  the  human  body.  Jt  cannot  be 
confidered  in  any  other  light  than 
as  an  abforbent;  and  is  mi-xh  the 
weakeil  of  all  the  common  fub- 
llances  of  that  clafs.  It  has  been 
given  to  half  a  dram,  and  fome- 
times  a  whole  dram,  without  any 
fenfible  eiFeft ;  though  the  general 
dofe  (on  account  of  its  great  price) 
is  only  a  few  grains. 

BISMALVA,   vide  Althaea. 

BISMUTHUM.     Bifmuth. 

Bifmuth  is  a  ponderous  brittle 
met-al,  lefembling  in  appearance 
the  antimonial  rtgulus  and  zinc, 
but  greatly  diiTering  from  them  in  • 
quality.  It  dilTolves  with  vehe- 
mence in  the  nitrous  acid,  which 
only  corrodes  the  regulus  of  anti- 
mony :  and  is  fcarce  at  all  foluble 
in  the  marine  acid  which  afts 
ftrongly  on  zinc.  A  calx  and 
flowers  of  this  iemimetal  have  been 
recommended  as  fi.miiar  in  virtue 
to  certain  antimonial  preparations; 
but  are  at  prelent  of  no  other  ufe 
than  as  a  pigment  or  cofmeiic. 
See  Part  III.  chap.  ix. 

BISTORT.^  radix:  Bijlort^ 
majoris  radice  minus  iniorta  C.  B. 
Biliort,  or  fnakeweed ;  the  root 
[L  E.] 

1  his  plant  grows  wild  in  moill 
meadows,  in  feveral  partsof Eng- 
land ;  but  is  not  very  common 
aboutLondon.  The  root  is  about 
the  thicknefs  of  the  little  finger, 
of  a  blackirh  brown  colour  on  the 
outfide,  and  reddidi  within  :  it  is 
writhed  or  bent  vermicularly 
(whence  the  name  of  the  plant) 
with  a  joint  at  each  bending,  and 

full 
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full  of  bufhy  fibres  ;  the  root  of  &c.  but  it  has  not  for  a  long  time 
the  fpecies  here  intended  has,  for  been  any  othervvife  ufed,  than  as  an 
the  moll  part,  only  one  or  two  ingredient  in  theriaca.  TheEdin- 
bendingsj  others  have  three  or  burgh  college  having  now  ex- 
more,  punged  the  theriaca,  have  ex- 
All  the  parts  of  billort  have  a  punged  alfo  thebitumenjudaicum. 
rough    auiiere    talie,    particularly 

the  root,  which  is  one  of  the  HOLF.  Boles  are  vifcid  earths, 
firongeft  of  the  vegetable  aHrin-  lefs  coherent,  and  more  friable  than 
gents.  It  is  employed  in  all  kinds  clay,  more  readily  uniting  with 
of  immoderate  haemorrhages  and  water,  and  more  freely  fubliding 
other  fluxes,  both  internally  and  from  it.  They  are  foit  and  unc- 
externally,  where  aliringency  is  the  tuous  to  the  touch,  adhere  to  the 
only  indication.  It  is  certainly  a  tongue,  and  by  degrees  melt  in 
very  powerful  ftyptic,  and  is  to  be  the  mcuth,  imprefling  a  light  fenfe 
looked  on  fimply  as  fuch  ;  the  fu-  of  adringency.  A  great  variety  of 
doriiic,  antipeltilential,  and  other  thefe  kinds  of  earths  have  been  in- 
like  virtues  attributed  to  it,  it  has  troduced  into  medicine  ;  theprin- 
no  other  claim  to,  than  in  conie-  cipal  of  which  are  the  following. 
quency  of  its  aliringency,   and  of 

the  antifeptic  power  vv'hich  it  has         (f)  Bolus  Armena.     Armeni- 

in  common  with  other  vegetable  an  bole,  or  bole-armenic   [L.  £.] 

llyptics.     The  largell  dofe  of  the  Pure  Armenian  bole  is  of  a  bright 

^root  in  powder  is  one  dram.    It  en-  red  colour,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow  : 

ters  only  one  oiiicinal  compofition,  it  is  one  of  the   hardell   and  moft 

he /pedes  e  fcordio  \_L.]  compaft  -of    the    bodies     of    this 

clafs,  and  not  fmooth  or  gloffy  like 

BITUMEN  JUDAICUM  [Z,.]  the    others,    but   generally    of   a 

Ajphnhus^     Jews  pitch.  rough  dully  furface      It  raifes  no 

This  is  a  light,  folid  bitumen,  efrervefcence  with  acids. 
of  a  duflcy  colour  on    the  outiide, 

and  a  deep  fliining  black  v^ithin  ;  (2)  Bolus  Gallica.     French 

of  very    little    taile,  and   fcarcely  bole  [L.  £.]  The  common  French 

any  fmell,  unlefs  heated,  when  it  bole  is  of  a  pale   red   colour,  va- 

emits  a  (Irong    pitchy  one.     It  is  riegated  with  irregular  fpecks  or 

found  plentifully  in  the  earth,  in  veins  of  white  and  yellow.     It  is 

feveral   parts   of   Egypt,    and    on  much    fofter    than   the  foregoing ; 

the  furface  of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  but  is  and  flightly  effervefces  with  acids. 
\tx'^]  rarely  brought  to  us.     In  its 

room,     the    {hops    employ    other  {\)   BoLug    Blesensis.      Bole 

bituminous    fubllances    found    in  of'Bloi,s.     This    is  a  yellow  bole, 

France,   Germany,    and    Switzer-  remarkably  lighter  than  the  for- 

land  :  thefe  have  a  much  llronger,  mer,  and  than   moft  of  the   other 

pitchy  fmell ;  but  in  other  refpedls  yellow  earths.  It  effervefces  ftrong- 

agree  pretty  much  with  the  trueaf-  iy  with  acids. 
phaltus.  Som-etimes  pitch  itfelf,  or 

thecaput  mortuumremaining  after  (j.)  Bolus  Bohemica.  Bohe- 
the  diltilhition  of  amber,  are  iublli-  mian  bole.  This  is  of  a  yellow 
tuted.  Abundance  of  virtues  are  colour,  with  a  caft  of  red,  gene- 
attributed  to  this  bitumen,  as  re-  rally  of  a  flaky  texture.  It  is  not 
folvent,  difcuticnt,  glutina-nt,  fu-  aded  on  by  acids. 


dorihc,  einoliiviic,  eaiaicnr.goguc, 
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(5)  Terra  L.EMMiA.     Lcmni-     pererm'is  fpinnclii/^ facie  Morif.  Eng- 
an  earth.  This  is  a  pale  red  earth  ;     li(h  herb  mercury;  the  leaves  [£.J 


fliglicly  efFervefcing  with  acids. 

(6)  Terra  Silesiaca.  Sile- 
fian  earth,  is  of  a  brownifli  yellow 
colour:  acids  have  no  fenfible 
efteft  upon  it.     Thefe   and   other 


This  herb  is  met  with  by  road 
fides,  and  in  uncultivated  places. 
It  is  ranked  among  the  emollient 
herbs,  but  rarely  made  ufe  of  in 
praftice.  The  leaves  are  applied 
by  the  common  people  for  healing 


earths,  made  into  little  malles,  and     flight  wounds,  cleanfing  old  ulcers, 
llamped  with   certain  impreffions,     and  other  like  purpofes 


BO  R  R  A  G  IN  I S  fiores  :  Boragmh 
(lore  cd£ruleo  J.  B.  Borage  j  the 
flowers  [£  ] 

This   is  a  rough  plant,  clothed 


are  called  tcrr^e  figillatis. 

Theboles  of  ArmeniaandRlois, 
and  the  Lemnian  earth,  are  rarely 
met  with    genuine   in  the  fhops  ; 

the  coarfer  boles,  or  white  clay  co-  with  fmall  prickly  hairs :  it  grows 
loured  with  ochre,  caput  mortuum  wild  in  wade  places,  and  upon  old 
of  vitriol,  &c.  frequently  fupply  vvalls.  An  exhilarating  virtue  has 
their  place.  The  genuine  may  be  been  attributed  to  the  flowers  of 
diiUnguilhed  by  their  fubfiding  borage,  which  are  hence  ranked 
uniformly  from  water,  without  among  the  fo  called  cordial  flow- 
any  feparation  of  their  parts;   the  ers  :   but  they  appear  to  have  very 


little  claim  to  any  virtue  of  this 
kind,  and  feem  to  be  altogether 
infignificant. 

BORAX  [L.  £.]  Tincar,  or 
Borax. 

This  is  a  faline  fubftance, 
brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies  in 
great  malles,  compofed  partly  of 
large  cryflals,  but  chiefly  of  fmaller 
ones,  partly  white  and  partly 
green,  joined  together  as  it  were 
by  a  greafy  yellow  fubfl;ance,  inter- 
mingled with  fand,  fmall   ftones, 

them  in  the  other  cafes  appear  to     and  other   impurities  :  the    purer 

have  no  foundation.  cryftals,  expofed  to  the  fire,  melt 

In   the  London    pharmacopcEia     into  a  kind  of  glafs,  v»'hich  is  ne- 

bole  is  an  ingredient  in  the  pulvis 

e  holo,  e  fcordio,   tahella  carciialgic/^, 

theriaca,  and  in  one   compoiition 

for  external  ufe,  viz.  ihe /apis  me- 

dicamentofus^       No    earth    of    this 

kind  is  employed   in    any   of  the 

compolitions    of    the    Edinburgh 

pharmacopceia. 


genuine  yellow  boles  retain  their 
colour,  or  have  it  deepened,  in  the 
fire;  whilll:  the  counterfeit  forts 
burn  red. 

Thefe  earths  have  been  recom- 
mended as  aflringentjfudorilic,  and 
alexipharmac ;  in  diarrhoeas,  dy- 
fenteries,  hemorrhages,  and  in 
malignant  and  peftilential  dif- 
tempers.  In  inteftinal  fluxes,  and 
complaints  in  the  firft;  paflages 
from  thin  acrimonious  humours, 
they  may,  doubtlefs,  be  of  fome 
u{q.;  but    the  virtues    afcribed   to 


BOMBYX,  videSERicuM. 


verthelefs  diflbluble  in  water. 

This  fait  diflblved  and  cryftal- 
lized,  forms  fmall  tranfparent 
mafles  :  the  refiners  have  a  method 
of  ihooting  it  into  larger  cryftals  ; 
but  thefe  difl'er  in  feveral  refpeds 
from  the  genuine  fait,  infomuch 
that  Cramer  calls  them  not  a  pu- 
rified, but  adulterated  borax.  The 


origin  of  this  fait  is  as  yet  unknown, 
BONI     HENRI  CI  _;^a'(?    Japathi     and  its  compofition  is  known  only 
undiwfj  folia  :    Lnpathi  unSuofi  olidi     in  part.     Thus  much  experiments 

have 
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have  clearly  fhewn,  that  itconfifts 
of  a  fixt  alkaline  fait,  the  fame 
with  the  bafis  of  fea  fait,  in  fome 
degree  neutralized  by  a  fmaller 
proportion  of  another  faline  fub- 
ilance,  which  has  no  where,  that 
1  know  of,  been  yet  difcovered 
but  in  borax  itfelf. 

Nor  have  the  medical  virtues  of 
borax  been  fufHciently  afcertained 
by  experience :  it  is  fuppofed  to 
be,  in  dofes  of  half  a  dram  or  two 
fcruples,  diuretic,  emmenagogue, 
and  a  promoter  of  delivery  ;  the 
only  officinal  compofition  it  is  em- 
ployed in  is  the  pulvis  ad  pnrtum 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 
Mr.  Bifiet,  in  an  efTay  on  the 
medical  conftitution  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, recommends  a  folution  of 
this  fait  in  water  as  the  moft  power- 
ful diiTolvent  yet  known  of  aph- 
thous crufts  in  the  niouth  and  fau- 
ces of  children.  There  are  Ibong 
reafons  to  believe,  that  the  virtues 
of  borax  are  much  greater  tnan 
they  are  in  general  fuppofed  to  be. 

BOTRYOS  folia:  Chempodii 
ambrofioidis  folio  finiiaio  "Tourn,  A- 
triplicis  odorct;  feu  Jua'jeulentis  Morif. 
Jerafalem  oak  :  the  leaves  [E.] 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens. It  has  a  ftiong  not  difagree- 
able  fmell  ;  and  a  v.'arm  fomewhat 
pungent  talle.  It  is  recommended 
as  a  carminative  and  peftoral.  In- 
fufions  of  it  may  be  d  rank  in  tea. 

BRASSICA  %ATWA:Br,<ffca 
capital  a  alha  C-  B-  el  Brajfca  ta- 
pttata  rubra  C.  B.  et  Brajflca  ru- 
bi-a  C.  B.  et  Brojjlca  alha  capite 
ohlongo  non  penitus  claufu  C.  B.  Braf- 
ficajubauda  Ger.  et  Park,  et  Braf- 
fica  caulWora  C  B-  White  and 
red  cabbages,  coleworts.  Savoy 
eabbages,  and  cauliflower  [£■.] 

Thefe  are  cultivated  in  gardens 
rather  for  culinary  than  medicinal 
ufe.     They  are  all  fuppofed  to  be 


hard  of  digeftion,  to  aiFord  little 
nouriihment,  and  to  produce  flatu- 
lencies :  though  probably  on  no 
very  good  foundation.  1  hey  tend 
llrongly  to  putrefadion,  and  run 
into  this  flate  fooner  than  almofl 
any  other  vegetable  ;  when  putre- 
fied, their  fmell  is  likewife  the  moft 
ofFenfive,  greatly  refembling  that 
of  putrefied  animal  fubftances. 
A  decodtion  of  them  is  faid  to 
loofen  the  belly.  Of  all  thefe 
plants,  cauliflower  is  reckoned  the 
eafieft  of  digeftion.  The  whife  is 
the  moft  fetid  :  and  the  red  moft 
emollient  or  laxative  :  a  deco^ion 
of  this  laft  is  recommended  for 
foftening  acrimonious  humours  in 
fome  diforders  of  the  breaft,  and 
in  hoarfenefs. 

BRASSICA  MARINE  feu 
foldanellee  folia  :  Convolviili  mariti- 
mi foldanella;  didi  Raii.  Sea  cole- 
worts,  Scotchfcurvy-grafsjOrfolda- 
nella;  the  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  a  trailing  plant,  growing 
on  the  fea  beach  in  many  parts  of 
the  north  of  England.  The  root, 
leaves,  and  ftalks,  yield  a  milky 
juice. 

Soldanella  is  a  ftrong  cathartic, 
operating  very  churlilhly,  and 
hence  defervedly  rejeded  from 
pradice.  Thofe  who  recommend 
its  ufe  differ  confiderably  with  re- 
gard to  the  dofe;  fome  direfl  half 
a  dram,  others  three  drams,  and 
others  a  whole  handful. 

BRITANNICA,    vide   Lapa- 

T  H  U  M . 

BRUNELLA, vide  Prunella. 

BRUSCUS,  vide  Ruscus. 

BRYONI/E      ALB/E      radix: 
Bryonia  ifper^e  five  alhrv   haccis  ru- 
bris  C.  B.  White  bryony,  or  wild 
vine:  the  roots  [£.] 

This 
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This  is  a  rough  plant,  growing 
on  dry  banks  under  hedges,  and 
climbing  upon  the  buflies.  The 
roots  are  large,  fometimes  as  thick 
as  a  man's  thigh  :  their  Tmell,  when 
frefli,  is  flrong  and  difagreeable ; 
the  tafte  naufeoufly  bitter,  acrid, 
and  biting:  the  juice  is  fo  fharp, 
as  in  a  little  time  to  excoriate  the 
Ikin  ;  in  drying,  they  lofe  great 
part  of  their  acrimony,  and  almoll 
the  whole  of  their  fcent. 

Bryony  root  is  a  ftrong  irritating 
cathartic ;  and  as  fuch  has  fome- 
times been  fucccfsfully  exhibited 
in  maniacal  cafes,  in  fome  kinds  of 
dropfiesj  and  in  feveral  chronical 
diforders,  where  a  quick  folution 
of  vifcid  juices,  and  a  fudden 
iHmulus  on  the  folids,  were  re- 
quired. An  extradt  prepared  by 
water,  adls  more  mildly,  and  with 
greater  fafcty  than  the  root  in  fub- 
Itance  ;  given  from  half  a  dram  to 
a  dram,  it  is  faid  to  prove  a  gen- 
tle purgative,  and  likewife  to  ope- 
rate powerfully  by  urine. 

Bryony  root,  applied  externally, 
is  faid  to  be  a  powerful  difcutient: 
it  enters  a  cataplafm  for  that  inten- 
tion in  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia. 

BUFO.     The  toad. 

This  animal  has  been  generally 
looked  upon  as  poifonous,  parti- 
cularly its  filiva,  and  a  certain 
acrid  liquor,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
urine,  which  it  throws  out,  when 
irritated,  to  a  confiderabledil^ance. 
It  was  firft  introduced  inro  medi-. 
cine  upon  occafion  of  a  cure  per- 
formed on  an  hydropic  perfon,  to 
whom  powdered  toads  were  given 
in  order  to  difpatch  him,  but  who 
voided  a  large  quantity  of  urine 
after  taking  them,  and  foon  re- 
covered  of  his  diTorder  :  fince  this 
time,  the  toad  dried  by  a  gentle 
heat  and  pulverized,  has  been 
greatly    efteemed    as    a    diuretic. 


This  preparation  is  faid  likewife, 
applied  externally  to  the  navel,  to 
rertrain  haemorrhages,  particularly 
thofe  from  the  uterus.  The  Edin- 
burgh college,  in  the  preceding 
edition  of  their  pharmacopoeia, 
retained  the  toad  in  their  catalogue 
of  fimples,  and  gave  likewife  the 
procefs  of  drying  it,  but  have  now 
wholly  rejeded  this  loathfome 
animal. 

BUGLOSSI  radix,  folia,  (lores  : 
BugloJJi  aiiguflifolii  viajoris  C.  B. 
Garden  buglofs ;  the  roots,  leaves, 
and  flowers  [E.J 

This  is  a  rough,  hairy  plant,  re- 
fembling  borage,  but  lefs  prickly  : 
a  wild  fort  is  commonly  met  with 
in  hedges  and  among  corn,  which 
differs  from  the  garden  only  in 
being  fmaller.  Buglofs  has  a  fli- 
my  fvveetifh  tafle,  accompanied 
with  a  kind  of  coolnefs  :  the  roots 
are  the  mofl:  glutinous,  and  the 
flowers  the  leafl  fo.  Thefe  qualities 
point  out  its  ufe  in  hot  bilious  or 
inflammatory  diftempers,  and  a 
thin  acrimonious  ftate  of  the  fluids. 
The  flowers  are  one  of  the  four 
called  cordial  flowers  :  the  only 
quality  they  have  that  can  entitle 
them  to  this  appellation,  is,  that 
they  moderately  cool  and  foften, 
without  cfi-'ending  the  palate  or 
flomach  ;  and  thus  in  warm  cli- 
mates, or  in  hot  difeafes,  may 
in  fome  meafure  refrelh  the  pa^ 
tient. 

BUGUL^  fi-ve  cmfoUdcF  medicB 
folia :  Bugiila^  fylvaticfe  n>ulgaris 
cceridete  Morifon.  Bugle  or  mid- 
dle confound;   the  leaves  [£.] 

This  grows  wild  in  woods, 
hedges,  and  moifl:  meadows.  The 
leaves  have  at  firfl:  a  fweetiH-i  tafte, 
which  gradually  becomes  bitterifh 
and  roughilli.  They  are  recom- 
mended as  vulnerary  medicines, 
snd  in  all  cafes  where  mild 
sftringents 


no 
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aftringents    or    corroborants    are 
proper. 


BUNIAS,  vide  Napus. 


folia  : 


BURS^     PASTORIS 

T'hlnfpis  fat  111,    bur  fa:  pafio 
Rati.  Shepherdrpurfe;  the  leaves. 

This  plant  is  common  in  wafte 
places;  and  is  found  in  flower  all  the 
fummer.  Shepherdfpurre  has  long 
been  celebrated  as  an  aflringenc, 
and  ftrongly  recommended  in  di- 
arrhoeas, dyfenterie3,uterinefluors, 
and  in  general  in  all  difeafes  where 
aftringents  of  any  kind  can  avail. 
Some  have  eileemed  it  fo  powerful 
a  (lyptic,  as  fcarce  to  be  fafely  ex- 
hibited internally.  Others  have 
thoughtittobeof  a  hot  fierynature, 
and  fuppofed  it  to  flop  fluxes  and 
hsmorrhges,  by  coagulating  the 
juices  like  alcohol,  and  burning  or 
fearing  the  orifices  of  the  vefl'els. 
The  fenfible  qualities  of  fhepherdf- 
purfe  difcover  liitle  foundation  for 
either  of  thefe  opinions ;  it  has  no 
perceptible  heat,  acrimony,  pun- 
gency, and  fcarcely  any  altrin- 
gency  :  the  tafte  is  almoit  merely 
harbaceous,  fo  as  fufficiently  to 
warrant  the  epithet  given  this 
plant  by  Mr.  Ray,  Fatiium. 

BUXI  ligm<m[L.]  et folia  [E.]  : 
Buxi  arborefcentes  C.  B.  The  box 
tree  ;  the  leaves  and  wood. 

The  box  is  a  fmall  tree,  grov^ing 
wild  in  fome  parts  of  Kent  and 
Surry,  'j'he  wood  is  of  a  yellow 
colour,  more  folid,  compact,  and 
ponderous  than  any  other  of  the 
European  woods.  The  leave^  have 
a  Itrcng  naufeous  talle,  and  wlien 
frefli,  a  fetid  fmell  :  they  are  faid 
to  purge  violently,  in  the  dofe  of 
a  drair,  A  dccoftlcn  of  the  wood 
is  recommended  by  fome  as  pow- 
erfully fudoriiic,  preferable  even  to 
guaiacum  :  but  the  talle  readily 
difcovers  that  it  wants  the  qualities 


of  that  v/ood.  Neither  the  wood 
nor  leaves  of  the  box  tree  are  at 
prefent  employed  for  any  other 
medicinal  purpofe  than  for  thedi- 
ftillation  of  an  empyreumatic  oil 
[L-]  and  an  oil  of  nearly  the  fame 
quality  is  obtainable  by  the  fame 
treatment  from  almoft  all  woods. 

CACAO  [E  J  Chocolate  nuts. 

Thefe  are  the  fruit  of  an  Ameri- 
can tree  refembling  the  almond. 
The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  nuts  is 
for  the  preparation  of  the  dietetic 
liquor  chocolate.  This  is  a  mild, 
unduous,  nutritious  fluid,  capable 
of  foftening  acrimonious  humours, 
and  of  great  fervice  in  confump- 
tive  diforders ;  efpecially  if  made 
with  milk,  and  with  only  a  fmall 
proportion  of  aromatics, 

CALIMINARIS  LAPIS 
[L.  E.]   Calamy  or  calamine  lione. 

This  mineral  is  found  plenti- 
fully in  England,  Germany,  and 
other  countries,  either  in  diftinft 
mines,  or  intermingled  with  the 
ores  of  diiferent  metals.  It  is 
ufually  of  a  greyifh,  brownifli, 
yellowifli,  orpale  reddifli  colour; 
confiderably  hard,  though  no-t  fuf- 
ficiently fo  to  ilrike  fire  with  fleel. 
It  has  been  looked  upon  by  fome 
as  a  fimple  earth,  by  others  as  an 
iron  ore  :  later  experiments  have 
difcovered  it  to  be  an  ore  of  zinc. 
Calamine  is  generally  roafled  or 
calcined  before  it  comes  into  the 
fhops,  in  order  to  feparate  fome 
•fulphureous  or  arfenical  matter 
which  the  crude  mineral  is  fup- 
pofed to  contain,  and  to  render 
it  more  eafily  reducible  into  a  fine 
powder.  In  this  Hate,  it  is  em- 
ployed in  collyria  againft  deflux- 
ior.s  of  thin  acrid  humous  upon 
the  eyes  ;  for  drying  up  moil?-, 
running  ulcers ;  and  healing  ex- 
conations.  It  is  the  bafis  of  an 
olncinal  cpulotic  cerate, 

CALA- 
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GALAMINTH^  folia  :  Cain- 
?iiinthce  puligii  o dor e  feu  nepette  C.  B. 
ealaminthte  foliis  cuatis,  ohtufis^ 
caiile  procombente  Halleri.  Field  ca- 
laniint  ;  the  leaves  [L.] 


Ill 

places,  about  Norwich  and  other 
parts  of  England;  in  the  canals 
of  Holland  ;  in  Switzerland  ;  and 
in  other  countries  of  Europe.  The 
fhops  have  been  ufually  fupplied 
This  is  a  low  plant,  growing  from  tlie  Levant  with  dried  roots, 
wild  about  hedges  and  highways,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  fuperici* 
and  in  dry  fandy  foils.  The  leaves  to  thofe  of  our  own  growth, 
have  a  quick  warm  tafte,  and  fmell  The  root  of  acorus  is  full  of 
ftrongly  of  pennyroyal  :  as  medi-  joints,  crooked,  fomewhat  flatted 
cines,  they  difier  little  otherv^ife  on  the  fides,  internally  of  a  white 
from  fpearmint,  in  than beingfome-  colour,  and  loofe  fpongy  texture  : 
what  hotter,  and  of  a  lefs  pleafant  its  fmell  is  llrong  ;  the  tafle  warm, 
odour  ;  which  Lift  circumftancehas  acrid,  bitteri(h,and  aromatic;  both 
procured  calamint  the  preference  the  fmell  and  talle  are  improved  by 
in  hyfteric  cafes.  exficcation.    This  root  is  generally 

looked  upon  as  a  carminative  and 
CALAMINTHtE  MONTANtE     llomachic  medicine,  and  as  fuch  is 
foliii :  Colaminth^  jhre  viagm^idga-     fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  prafticc. 
ris  J.  B-   Common  calamint  ;  the     It  is  faid  by  fome  to  be  fuperior  in 
leaves  [£.]  '  aromatic  flavour  toany  other  veoe- 

This  plant,  notwithftanding  its  table  that  is  produced  in  thefe  nor- 
name,  is,  among  us,  much  lefs  them  climates  :  but  fuch  a«  I  have 
common  than  the  former,  which  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,, 
has  generally  fupplied  its  place  in  fell  fhort,  in  this  refped,  of  feverai 
the  markets:  hence  the  London  of  our  common  plants-  ltis,never- 
coUege  have  now  dropt  this  mon-  thelefs,  a  fufhciently  elegant  aro- 
tana,  and  received  the  other.  The  matic.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
culannntha  montana  is  alfo  lefs  eflica-  mitiiridate  andtheriaca  of  the  Lon- 
cious  than  the  foregoing  fort :  the  don  pharmacopoeia,  and  in  the Sro- 
taile  is  weaker  :  the  fmell  ap-  matic  and  llomachic  tinctures,  and 
preaches  to  that  of  the  wild  mints,  compound  arum  powder,  of  the 
without  any  thing  of  the  ibong  Edinburgh.  The  freOi  roots  can- 
pennyroyal  flavour  of  ihe  other.  died  after  the  manner  directed  in 

our  difpenfatory  for  candyingeryo- 

CALAMI  AROMATICI  radix:     go  root,  is  faid  to  be  employed  at 

Acori  'Vi'vi  fi.i,)e  calami  arordatici  offi-     Conilatuinople   as  a    prefervativp 

iinarum  C.  B.  Sweet  fcentcd  flag  ;     againft  epidemic    difeafes.       Thie 


the  roots  \L.  £'.] 

This  flag  refembies,  as  to  its 
leaves,  the  common  iris,  but  in 
other  refpecls  ditFers  greatly  from 
it  :the  llalk  growsat'a little  diilcnce 
from  the  leaves  :  the  lo'.ver  half, 
up  to  where  the  flowers  came  forth, 
is  roundiih  ;  the  part  above  this 
broad  like  the  other  le.ives  ;  the 
flowers  are  very  fmali,  whitilh,  and 


leaves  of  this  plant  have  a  fweet 
flagrant  fmell,  more  agreeable, 
though  weaker,  than  that  of  th« 
roots. 

CALENDULA  /om  .-  Calen- 
duLs  futivae  Ran  :  Calendidep  Jiort 
funplici  'j.  B.  Garden  marigold  ; 
the  flovv'ers  [E.] 

This  herb  is  common  in  gardens. 


Hand  in  a  kind  of  head  about  the  where  it  is  found  in  flower  greateit 

fize  of  a  finger.     This  j.lant  grows  part    of  the    fummer.      Marigold 

plentifully  in  rivulets  and  marfliv  flowers  are  fuppofed  to  be  aperient 

"  ■            .                                  and 
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and  attenuating;  as  alfo  cardiac, 
alexipharraac,  and  fudorihc  :  they 
are  principally  celebrated  in  uterine 
obltru61;ions,  the  jaundice,  and  for 
throwing  out  the  fmail-pox.  Their 
fenfible  qualities  give  little  foun- 
dation for  theie  virtues.:  they  have 
fcarcely  any  tatie,  and  no  confider- 
able  fmell.  The  leaves  of  the 
plant  difcovera  vifcid  Aveetifnnefs, 
accompanied  with  a  more  durable 
faponaceous  pungency  and  warmth: 
thefe  feem  capable  of  anfwering 
fome  ufeful  purpofes,  as  a  llimu- 
lating,  aperient,  antifcorbutic  me- 
dicine. 

CALX  VIVA  [L  E]  Quick- 
lime. Quicklime  is  ufually  pre- 
pared among  us,  by  calcining  cer- 
tain fiones  of  the  chalky  kind.  All 
chalks  and  marbles,  and  in  general 
all  the  mineral  earths  that  diffolve 
inacins,  burn  intoquicklime;  with 
this  difference,  that  the  more  com- 
paiElthe  ftone,  generally  the  iironger 
3S  the  lime.  In  maritime  countries, 
in  defefc  of  the  proper  {tones,  fea 
fnells  are  made  ufe  of,  which  af- 
ford acalx  agreeing  in  moft  refpefts 
with  the  fione  limes. 

All  thefe  limes  are,  when  frefii 
burnt,  hig'nly  acrimonious  and  cor- 
rofive.  In  this  ftate  they  are  em- 
plyed  in  feme  external  applications 
as  a  depilatory  ;  for  rendering  ful- 
phur  loluble  in  water  [L.];  and  for 
encreafmg  the  power  of  fixt  alka- 
line falts  either  for  the  purpofes  of 
a  cauftic  [L.  £.]  or  to  enable 
them  more  readily  to  diffolve  oils 
for  making  foap  [L.]  If  the  lime 
be  expofed  for  a  length  of  time 
to  the  air,  it  falls  by  degrees  into 
a  powder,  and  lofes  greatly  of  its 
acrimony. 

Water  poured  diredlly  upon 
quicklime,  takes  up  a  confiderabie 
portion  of  it :  the  folution  has  a 
icrong  taRe,  fomewhat  ftyptic, 
drying  the  mouth,  and  accompa- 


nied with  a  kind  of  Aveetifhnefs, 
This  liquor  does  not  eiFervefce  ei- 
ther with  acids  or  alkalies,  but  is 
rendered  by  the  latter  turbid  and 
milky :  it  prevents  the  coagulation 
of  milk,  and  hence  is  fometimes 
made  ufe  of  along  with  milk  diets : 
agitated  with  expreffed  oils,  it 
unites  with  them  into  a  thick  com- 
pound, recommended  by  Dr.  Slare 
againli;  burns  and  inflammations. 
Both  the  fimple  folution  of  the 
lime,  and  the  folution  impregnated 
with  other  materials,  are  diredted 
as  officinal,  under  the  title  of  fim- 
ple and  compound  lime  waters 
[L.  E.] 

Lime  water  drank  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a  quarter  of  a  pint  three  or 
four  times  aday,  and  continued  for 
a  length  of  time,  has  been  found 
ferviceable  in  fcrophulous  cafes, 
and  other  obllinate  chronic  difor- 
ders  It  generally  promotes  urine, 
and  not  unfrequently  the  cuticuler 
difcharge  :  for  the  moll:  part  it 
binds  the  belly,  andfometimespro- 
duces  troublefome  coltivenefs,  un- 
lefs  this  effedl  be  occafionally  pro- 
vided againrt,  by  the  interpofition 
of  proper  medicines.  It  does  good 
fervice  in  debility  and  laxity  of  the 
vifcera  in  general  ;  in  thofe  of 
the  uterine  and  feminal  veflelsit  is 
particularly  recommended.  Care 
moil  he  had  not  to  ufe  this  medi- 
cine too  liberallyin  hot  bilious  con- 
ftitutions,  or  where  the  patient  is 
much  emaciated,  or  the  appetite 
weak,  or  at  the  time  of  any  critical 
or  periodical  evacuation.  Its  prin- 
cipal ufe  is  in  cold,  moiii,  fluggifh, 
and  corpulent  habits. 

This  liquor  has  lately  been  found 
an  efficacious  diffoivent  of  the  hu- 
man calculas  :  the  lime  water  pre- 
pared from  calcined  oyfter  ftells 
proves,  for  this  purpoft^  a  more 
powerful  menftruum  than  that  made 
from  the  ilone  limes,  the  dif- 
folving  power  of  the  former  be- 
ing 
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ing  more  than  doable  to  that  of  the  perfpiration  :  that  though  given  to 
latter.  Seea  paper  on  this  fubjed  the  quantity  of  half  a  dram,  dif- 
in  the  Edinburgh effays,  vol  v.  art.     folved  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  duly 


69.     Abridg.  vol   i.  p.  471. 

CAMPECHENSE  LIGNUM, 
vide  Lignum  Campechense. 

CAMPHORA  [i.  £.]  Cam- 
phor is  a  folid  concrete,  extraded 
from  the  wood  and  roots  of  a  tree 


diluted,  it  does  notrai/  -the  pulfe^ 
or  occafion  any  heat,  but  rather 
caufes  a  fenfe  of  coolnefs  about  the 
praecordia  :  that  on  continuing  its 
ufe  for  fome  time,  the  blood  be- 
came fenfibly  more  fluid,  and  the 
quantity  of  watery  ferum,  which 
thehabitbeforeabounded  with,  was 


growing  in  Japan,  by  a  procefs  notably  diminifhed  :  that  in  malig- 
fimilar  to  that  whereby  ellential  nant  fevers,  and  all  diforders, 
oils  are  obtained.  As  it  firft  fub-  whether  acute  or  chronical,  pro- 
limes  from  the  Vv'ood  it  appears  ceeding  from  an  acrid  or  putrefcent 
brownifh,  compofed  of  femipellu-  fiate  of  the  juices,  camphor  has 
cid  grains  mixed  with  dirt:  in  excellent  eftVdls,  correding  the  a- 
this  Hate  it  is  exported  by  the  crimony, expelling  the  putrid  mor- 
jDutch,andpurifiedby  afecondfub-  bific  matter  through  the  cutaneous 
limation;  after  which,  it  is  reduced  pores,  and  prever.ting  an  inflam- 
into  loaves  (in  which  it  is  brought  mation  or  iphacelus,  where  there  is 
to  us)  probably  by  fufion  in  clofe  previoufly  any  ('ifpnfition  thereto  ; 
veflels;  foritdoes  not  affume  this  that,  by  ftrengthening  the  veflels, 
form  in  fublimation.  it  retrains  hcemorrhages  happen- 
Pure camphor  is  very  white,  pel-  ing  in  acute  fevers,  and  promotes 
lucid,  fomewhat  unftuous  to  the  critical  and  periodicalevacuations; 
touch  ;  of  a  bitterifh,  aromatic,  that  it  expels  even  the  venereal 
acrid  tafte,  yet  accompanied  with  virus ;  and  that  he  has  known  ex- 
a  fenfe  of  coolnefs  ;  of  a  very  fra-  amples  of  the  lues  being  cured  by 
grant  fftlell,  fomewhat  like  that  of  camphor  al'-'ne,  a  purgative  only 
rdfemary,  but  much  ftronger.     it  being  premifed  :  and  that  in  recent 


is  totally  volatile,  and  inflamma- 
ble ;  foluble  in  vinous  fpirits,  oils, 
and  themineral  acids;  notin  water, 
alkaline  liquors,  or  the  acids  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  This  con- 


infections  he  has  found  no  medi- 
cine equal  to  it  in  efficacy.     In  in- 
flammatory cafes,  where  there  is  a 
tendency  to  mortification,  intenfe 
heat,  thirft,  or  where  the  fkin   is 
Crete  is  efteemed  cne   of  the  moll     dry  and    parched,    whether  before 
efficacious  diaphoretics  ;    and  has     or   after  a  delirium  has  come  on, 
long  been  celebrated  in  fevers,  ma-     fmalldofes  of  camphor  joined  vyith 


lignantand  epidemical  diflempers ; 
in  deliria,  where  opiates  fail  of  pro- 
curing fleep,  and  oftentimes  ag- 
gravate the  fymptoms,  this  medi- 
cine frequently  fucceeds. 

Frederick  Hoffman  has  wrote  an 
exprefs  differtation  De  camphors 
vlji  interm  fecurijjtmo  et  frajlantif- 
Jhno :  the   iobitance   of  his  obfer- 


nitre  produced  h  appy  effefts,  almoin 
immediately  relieving  the  fymp- 
toms, occaiioning  a  calm  fleep  and 
plentiful  fweat,  vifhont  fatiguino- 
the  patient.  He  farthe.  ohf/rves, 
that  this  fimple,  bv  its  antiphlooif, 
tic  quality,  prevents  trr  -ll  efFefts 
of  the  more  irritating  med  cines  : 
that    canthaiides,   and    the   acrid 


vations  IS,  that  camphor  feems  to  flimulating     cathirtics    and    diu- 

penetrate  very  quickly  through  the  reticsj  by  the  admixtur.  of  a  fmall 

■Sivhole  body,  and  notably  increafe  proportion   of   camphor,  become 

■^  S                                          much 
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much  more  mild  and  fafe  in  ope- 
ration. 

The  common  dofe  of  camphor 
is  from  one  gr^in  to  ten.  Its  oflici- 
nal  preparations  are,  a  julep  [Z.] 
end  emulfio-;  [S.  "^  for  internal  ufe ; 
and  a- folution  in  reclified  fpirit 
[£.  .5".]  and  in  exprefied  oil  [£.] 
for  external  applications,  it  is  an 
ingredient  alfo  in  the  paregoric 
elixir, camphorated  vitriolic  water, 
[L.]  camphorated  white  ointment, 
and  faponaceous  liniment  [L  £.] 

CANCRORUM  CHEL^,[L.£  ] 
Crabs  claws:  the  black  tips  of  the 
^laws  of  the  common  fea  crab,  or 
eancer  mar  inns, 

CANCRORUM  OCULI  dial 
[L.  E.\  Crabs  eyes  fo  called  : 
ftony  concretions  found  in  the  head, 
or  rather  ftomach,  of  the  aftacus 
f.wviatiUsi  or  craw  filh. 

The  only  virtue  of  thefe  fimples 
is  to  abforb  acidities  in  the  prims 
vis  The  claws  enter  an  officinal 
lozenge,  and  give  nnme  to  a  pow- 
der, for  this  intention  They  arc 
ingredients  alfo  in  fome  other  offici- 
nal cornpofitions,  in  which  they  do 
not  feem  to  be  of  much  advantage; 
viz.  the  compound  arum  powder, 
Contr;  vcrva  powder,  and  cordial 
Confe£lion. 

Crabs  eyes  are  faid  by  mod:  writ- 
ers on  the  Materia  Medica  to  be 
freqviently  counterfeited  with  to- 
bacco-pipeclay, or  compolicions  of 
fhalk  uithmucuaginousfubflances 
This  piece  of  fraud,  if  really  prac- 
tifed,  may  be  very  eafily  difco- 
vered.;  rhe  counterfeits  wanting  the 
leafy  tcxtu  re  which  is  obferved  u  ron 
breaking  the  genuine;  more  readily 
imbibing  water;  adhering  to  the 
eongue;  ani'  difiblving  in  vine<^ar, 
or  the  flionger  acids  diluted  with 
water,  either  entirclv,  or  not  at 
all,  or  by  piec^-meal,  whilfl  the 
true  crabs  eyes,  cligefled  in  thcfe 
liquors,  become  foft  and  tranfpa- 


rent,  their  original  form  remaining 
the  fame:  this  change  is  owing  to 
the  earthy  parr,  on  which,,  de- 
pended their  opacity  and  hardnefs, 
being  diilolved  by  the  gentle  aflion 
of  the  acid,  which  leaves  the  con- 
glutinating  matter  unhurt. 

CANELLA  ALBA:  Cmnamo- 
7num  ftue  canella  tuhis  minor ihus  alha 
C  B.  Cortex  IVinter^inus  faljo  dic- 
tus  Park      Canella  alba. 

This  is  abarkroUedup  into  long 
quills,  thicker  than  cinnamon,  and 
both  outwardly  and  inwardly  of  a 
whitifli  colour,  lightly  inclining  to 
yellow.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  tall 
tree  growing  in  great  plenty  in  the 
low  lands  in  Jamaica,  and  other- 
American  iflands,  called  by  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  arhor  haccifera  laurifa- 
Ua  aroniatica,  fruda  'viridi  calycu- 
lato  racei7iofo.  The  canella  is  the 
interior  bark,  freed  from  an  out- 
ward thin  rough  one,  and  dried  in 
the  fhade.  The  fhops  diftinguilh 
two  forts  of  canella,  differing  from 
one  another  in  thelengthand  thick- 
nefs  of  the  quills;  they  are  both 
the  bark  of  the  fame  tree,  the 
thickerbeingtaken  from  the  trunk, 
and  the  thinner  froii!  the  branches. 
This  bark  is  a  warm  pungent  aro- 
matic, not  of  the  moil  agreeable 
kind  :  nor  are  any  'of  the  prepara- 
tions of  it  very  grateful.  It  is  late- 
ly fometimes  met  with  in  extem- 
poraneous prefcription,  and  is  an 
ingredient  in  theofficinal/z/fra^/Vra 
and  ttn£iura  facru  [i^.]  and  in  the 
aqua  raphani  and  pukjis  art  com- 
pojitus  [E.] 

CANNABIS  femen:  Cannabis 
fativa-^C.  B.  Hemp:  the  feed  [E] 

This  plant,  when  frefli,  has  a, 
rank  narcotic  fmell  :  the  water  in 
which  the  lialks  are  foaked,  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  the  reparation  of 
the  tough  rind  for  mechanic  ufes, 
is  faid  to  be  violently  poifonous, 
and  to  produce  its  effeds  alraoll 

as 
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as  foon  as  drank.     The  feeds  alfo  confequences  have  rometimes  hap- 

have  feme  fmell  of  the  herb  ;  their  pened  irom  a  few  grains.     Kerman 

taile  is  unftuoiis  and  fweetiOi  ;   on  relates,  that  he  has  known  a  quar- 

expreflion  they  yield  a  confiderable  ter  of  a  grain  inname  the  kidneys, 

quantity  of  infipid  oil  :   hence  they  and  occafion  bloody  urine  with  vio- 

are  recommended  (boiled  in  milk,  lent  pain.      There  are  neverthelef* 

or   triturated   with  water  into   an  cafes  in  which  this  ftimulating  fly, 

emulfion)   againit  coughs,  heat  of  given  in  larger   dofes,  proves  not 

urine,  and  the  like.     They  are  alfo  only   fafe,  but  of  fingular  efficacy 

faid   to   be  uieful  in  incontinence  for  the  cure  of  difeafes  that  yield 

of  urine,  and  for  reftraining  vene-  little  to  medicine  of  a  milder  clafs, 

real  appetites ;  but  experience  does  In  cold  phlegmatic  fluggifli  habits, 

not  warrant  their  having  any  vir-  where  the  vifcera  are  overloaded, 

tues  of  this  kind.  and  the  kidneys   and   ureters  ob- 
truded with  thick   vifcid    mucus 

CANTHARIDES  [L.  £.]  Spa-  matter,  cantharides  have  excellent 

nifh  flies.     Thefe  infeds  are  of  a  eftedls;  here  the  abounding  mucouj 

Ihining  green  colour,  intermingled  defends   the  foHds  from   the  acri- 

with  more  or  lefs  of  a   blue  and  a  mony  of  the   fly,  till   it   is  itfelf 

gold  yellow.     They  are  found  ad-  expelled;  when  the  medicine  ought 

hering  to  different  kinds  of  trees  to  be  difcontinued.   Groenveltem- 

and  herbs,  in    Spain,    Italy,  and  ployed  cantharides  v^'ith  great  fuc- 

France  ;    the  largeil  and  moft  ef-  cefs  in  dropfies,  obflinate  fuppref- 


teemed  come  from  Italy. 

Cantharides  are  extremely  acri- 
snonious :  applied  to  the  flcin,  they 
£rft  inflame,  and  afterwards  exco- 
riate the  part,  raifing  a  more  per- 
feft  blifter  than  any  of  the  veget- 
able acrids,  and  occafioning  a 
more  plentiful  difcharge  of  ferum. 


fions  of  urine,  and  ulcerations 
of  the  bladder  ;  giving  very  con- 
fiderable dofes  made  into  bolufes 
with  camphor;  and  interpofino- 
large  draughts  of  emulfions,  milk, 
or  other  emollient  liquids  :  by  this 
means,  the  exceflive  irritation, 
which  they  would  otherwife  have 


All  theblilleringcompofitions  have  occafioned,    was  in  great  meafure 
cantharides  for  the  bafis.     See  Fart  prevented.     The  camphor  did  not 
IV.  chap.  X.      The   external  ap-  perhaps  contribute  fo  much  to  this 
plication  of  cantharides   is   often  effedl  as    is    generally   imagined  \_ 
followed    by  a  ftrangury,  accom-  fsnce  it  has  no  fenfible  quality  tha? 
panied    with    thirll    and    feverifli  promifes  any  confiderable  abater- 
heat :   this  inconvenience  may   be  ment  of  the  acrimony  of  cantha^ 
)  remedied  by  foft  unftuous  or  mu-  rides  ;    nitre  would  anfv.er  all  tha^ 
jjcilaginous  liquors  liberailv  drank,  the  camphor  is  fuppofed  to  per- 
I      Cantharides  taken  internally,  of-  form  :   this,  with  milk,    or  emol- 
Iten  occafion  a  difcharge  of  blood  lient  mucilaginous  liquors,  drank 
)by  urine,  with  exquilite  pain  :  if  in  large  quantity,  are  the  beft  cor- 
the  dofe  is  confiderable,  they  fee ni  reftors.  Cantharides,  inveryfmall 
to  inflame  and  exulcerate  the  whole  dofes,  maybe  given  withfafety  alfo, 
jinteftinal  canal ;  the  llools  become  in    other   cafes.     Dr.    Mead    ob- 


jmuccus  and  purulent ;  the  breath 
Ifetid  and  cadaverous;  intenfe  pains 
pre  felt  in  the  lower  belly  ;  the  pa- 
Itient  faints,  grows  giddy,  raving 
Imad,  and  dies.     All  thefe  terrible 


ferves,  that  the  obllinate  gleetings. 
which  frequently  remain  after  the 
cure  of  venereal  maladies,  and. 
v.'hich  rarely  yield  to  balfamicmedi- 
cines,  are  effeftually  remedied  by 
12-  can- 
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cantharides;  and  that  no  one  re- 
medy is  more  efficacious  in  leprous 
diforders ;  in  which  laft,  proper 
purgatives  are  to  be  occafionally 
taken  during  the  ufe  of  the  can- 
tharides. The  beftand  fafefl:  pre- 
paration of  cantharides  for  thefe 
purpofes,  is  a  fpirituous  tinfture 
[Z.  E.]  and  indeed  in  all  cafes,  the 
tindture  is  far  preferable,  for  inter- 
nal ufe,  to  the  fly  in  fubftance. 

The  virtues  of  cantharides  are 
cxtra£ted  by  redilied  fpirit  of  wine, 
proof  fpirit,  and  water;  but  do  not 
arife  in  diitillation.  The  watery 
and  fpirituous  extra£ls  bliller  as 
freely  as  the  fly  in  fubftance ;  whilll 
the  fly  remaining  after  the  feveral 
inenftrua  have  performed  their 
office,  is  to  the  tafle  infipid,  and 
does  not  in  the  leaft  blifter,  or  in- 
flame the  {kin. 

CAPILLUS    VENERIS,    vide 

A  D  I  A  N  T  H  U  M . 

CAPPARIS  radicis  cortex,  et flo- 
vumgemm^  :  Capparisfpimf^frudu 
tninore,  folio  rotunda  C.  B.  Caper 
bu(h ;  the  bark  of  the  root,  and 
buds  of   the  flowers. 

This  is  a  low  prickly  bulh,  found 
wild  in  Italy,  and  other  countries : 
it  is  raifed  with  us  by  fowing  the 
feeds  upon  old  walls,  where  tliey 
take  root  betwixt  the  bricks,  and 
endure  for  many  years. 

The  back  o(  the  root  is  pretty 
thick,  of  an  alh  colour,  with  feve- 
ral trariiverfe  wrinkles  on  the  fur- 
face  ;  cut  in  flices  and  laid  to  dry, 
it  rolls  up  into  quills.  This  bark 
hasabitterilh  acrid  talle  :  it  is  reck- 
oned aperient  and  diuretic;  and 
recommended  in  feveral  chronic 
diforders,  for  opening  obltruftions 
of  the  vifcera. 

The  buds,  pickled  with  vinegar, 
&c.  are  ufed  at  table.  They  are 
fuppofed  to  excite  appetite,  and 
promote  digeftion  ;  and  to  be  par- 


ticularly ufeful,  as  detergents  and 
aperients,  in  obllrudlions  of  the 
liver  and  fpleen.  Their  tafle  and 
virtues  depend  more  upon  thefaline 
matter  introduced  into  them,  than 
on  the  caper  buds. 

CAPRIFOLII/J/Vz  et  fores  !  Pe- 
ri cty  men!  non  perfoliati  Germaniii 
C.  B.  Woodbind,  or  honeyfuckle  ; 
the  leaves  and  flowers. 

This  is  a  climbing  flirub,  com- 
mon in  hedges  •,  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers  has  gained  it  a  place  alfo  in 
gardens.  "The  leaves  have  a  dif- 
agreeable  fmell ;  the  flowers  a  very 
pleafant  one  ;  the  tafte  of  both  is 
herbaceous  and  roughifh.  They 
are  faid  to  be  diuretic  and  aperient; 
but  pradlice  has  not  for  a  long  time 
paid  any  regard  to  them. 

CAPSICUM,  vide   Piper   In- 

D  I  C  U  M . 

CARABE,  vide  Succinum. 

CARANNA  [£".]  Caranna. 

This  is  a  refinous  fubftance 
brought  from  New  Spain,  and 
other  parts  of  America,  in  little 
mafles,  rolled  up  in  leaves  of  flags: 
it  is  faid  to  exude  from  a  fpeciesof 
palm  tree.  This  refin  is  very 
rarely  made  ufe  of  in  medicine, 
or  met  with  in  the  fhops ;  whence 
the  London  college  have  rejeded  it 
from  their  catalogue,  though  it  is 
flill  retained  by  the  Edinburgh, 

CARDAMOMI  MAJORIS  > 
7ne}i.     G; eater  cardamom  feed. 

The  greater  cardamom  is  adried  1' 
fruit  or  pod,  about  an  inch  long, 
containing  under  a  thick  fkin  two 
rows  of  fmall  triangular  feeds  of  a 
warm  aromatic  flavour. 

CARDAMOMI  MINORIS  > 
men.     Lefl'er  cardamom  \L.  £".] 

This  fruit  is  fcarce  half  the 
length  of  the  foregoing ;  the  feeds 

are 
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are  confiderably  ftronger  both  in  that  their  medical  virtues  arecon- 
Imell   and    taile.      Hence  this  fort  fiderabic,  though  they  are  now  re- 
has  long  fiipplied  the  place  of  the  jeded  both   from  the  London  and 
other  in  the  fliops,  and  is  the  only  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias, 
one  now  diredled. 

Cardamom    feeds    are    a    very  CARDUI    BENEDiCTI  folia 

warm,  grateful,  pungent  aromatic,  femcn:  C.nici  fyl'vcjlris  hirfuihris  fi^ve 

and  frequently  employed  as  fuch  in  canhii  henediiiiC    B.     Carthiii  lutei 

pradice  :  they  are  faid  to  have  this  procu7nhentis,fudorofici  et  amariMori- 

advantage,     that    notwithftanding  Jon.     Bleffed    thiltle;     the    leaves 

their  pungency,  they  do  not,  like  [Z.  E.J  nnti  feed  [£.] 

thofe  of  the  pepper  kind,  immode-  Thisisnnannual  plant, cultivated 

rately  heat  or  inflame  the  bowels,  in  gardens  :  it  flowers  in  June  and 

Both  water  and  reftified  fpirit  ex-  July,  and  perfefls   its  feeds  in  the 

tradl  their  virtues  by  infufion,  and  autumn.     The  herb  fhould  be  ga- 

elevate  them  in  diftillation  ;  with  thered  when   in    flower,  dried   in 

this   difference,  that   the   tindure  the  (hade,  and  kept  in  a  very  dry 

anddillilicd  fpirit  are  confiderably  airy  place,  to  prevent  its  rotting  or 

more  grateful  than  the  infufion  and  growing  mouldy,  which  it  is  very 

diftilled  water:  the  watery  infufion  apt  to  do.    The  leaves  have  a  pene- 

appears  turbid  and  mucilaginous :  trating  bitter  taite,  not  very  Urong, 

the  tindlure  made  in  fpirit,  limpid  or    very    durable;     accompanied 

and    tranfparent,      The   huflcs   of  with  an  ungrateful  flavour,  which 

thefe  feeds,  which  have  very  little  they  are  in  great   meafure   freed 

fmell   or  tafte,  may  be  commodi-  from  by  keeping.     Water  extradls, 

oufly  feparated,  by  committing  the  in  a  little  time,  even  without  heat, 

whole   to   the    mortar,  when   the  the  lighter  and  more  grateful  parts 

feed    will   readily  pulverize,  fo  as  of  this  plant  :    it  the  digefl:ion    is 

10  be  freed  from  the  fliell  by   the  continued  for  fome  hours,  the  dif- 

fieve  :'  this  fliould  not  be  done  till  agreeable   parts  are  taken    up  :    a 

jufl  before  ufing  them  :  for  if  kept  ftrong  decodlion  is  very  naufeous 

without  the  hufks,  they  foon  lofe  and  ofreniive  to  theftomach.     Rec- 

confiderablyof  theirflavour. — The  tified    fpirit  gains  a  very   pleafant 

officinal  preparations  of  thefe  feeds  bitter  talle,  which  remains  unln- 

are  a  fpirituous  water  and  tinclure  :  jured  In  the  extraft. 

they  are  employed  alfo  as  a  fpicy  The  virtues  of  this  plant  feem 

ingredient  in  feveral  of  the  officinal  to   be  little  known  in  the  prefent 

compofitions.  pradice.     The  naufeous  decofllon 

is  fometimesufedto  provokevomit- 

CARDIAC^    foVui :     Mnnihii  ing  ;  and  a  Itrong  Infufion  to  pro- 

cardiacdc  diSIifarte  primi  'TheophrnJJi  mote  the  operation  of  other  emetics, 

C.  B.     Motherwort ;  the  leaves.  But  this  elegant  bitter,  when  freed 

This  plant  Is  common  in  wafte  from  the  ofFenflve  parts  of  the  herb, 

places,  and  found  in  flower  greateft  may  be  advantageoully  applied  to 

part  of  the  fummer.     The  leaves  other  purpofes.      I  have  frequently 

have  a   bitter  tatle,  and  a  pretty  experienced  excellent  efi^eds  from 

llrong  fmell  J  they  are  fuppofed  to  a  light  infufion  of  carduus  in  lofs 

be    ufeful    In    hyfierlc    diforders,  of  appetite,  where  the  flomach  was 

to  lire ngt hen  the  fiomach,  to  pro-  injured  by  irregularities.  Aftronger 

mote  unne  :   and  Indeed  it  may  be  infufion    made    In    cold   or   warm 

judged  from  their  fmell  and  tafte,  water,   If  drank    freely,   and  the 

J  3  patient 
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patient    kept    warm,    occafions  a  tus  haljamt  Kyriaci  rutce  fdio.  C.  B. 

plentiful  fvveat,    and  promotes  all  Carpobalfam  [Z,.] 
the  fecretions  in  general.  This  is  the  fruit  of  the  tree  that 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  are  alfo  yields  the  opobaifam,   or  balm  of 

confiderably  bitter,  and  have  been  Gilead.     It  is  about  the  fize  of  a 

fometimes  ufed  in  the  fame  inten-  pea,  of  a  whitifh  colour,    inclofed 


tion  as  the  leaves.  The  Edinburgh 
college  makes  them  an  ingredient 
in  the  llomachic  tindlure. 

CARlCiE  [L  £.]Figs;thedried 
fruit  of  the /fna  communii  C  B. 

The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  is 
as  a  fofr,  emollient  fweet ;  in  this 
intention  they  enter  the  pefloral 
decodion  and  lenitive  eleftary  of 
the  fliops.  They  are  alfo  eilpemed 
by  fome  as  fuppuratives,  and  hence 
liave  a  place  in  the  maturating  ca- 
taplafm. 

CARLllsJE, feu  Chama-leontii  ah 
hi  radix  :  Carlinee  ncaidce  viagno 
flore  albo  C.  B.  Carline  thiftle;  the 
'root  [£.] 

This   is   a  very  prickly  fort  oi 


in  a  dark  brown  wrinkled  bark. 
This  f;uii,  when  in  perfection, 
h'as  apleafant  warm  glowing  taile, 
and  a  fragrant  fmell,  refembling, 
that  of  the  opobalfamum  itfelf. 
It  is  very  rarely  found  in  the  fhops  j 
and  fuch  as  we  now  and  then  do 
meet  v/ith,  has  almofc  entirely  loft 
its  fmell  and  taile.  It  is  of  no 
other  ufe  in  this  country  than  as 
an  ingredient  in  the  mithridate 
and  theriaca,  in  both  which  the 
college  direcl;  cubebs  as  a  fubftitute 
to  it. 

C  A  R  T  H  .\  M I  femen  :  Car t ami- 
ojjicinarum  fiore  croceo  Tourn,  Baf- 
tard  fafFrcn,or  faiHower  ;  the  feeds. 

The  baftard  famon  is  a  fofc  kind 


thiiile,  growing  fpontaneoufly   in  of  thiftle,  with  only  a  few  prickles 

the  fouthern  parts  of  France, Spain,  ab.ut    the    edges    of  the    leaves. 

Italy,  and  the  mountains  of  Swif-  It  is  cultivated  in    large  quantity 

ferland  ;  from   whence  the   dried  in  fome  places  of  Germany  ;  from 

roots  are  brought  to  us.    This  root  whence  the  oeher  parts  of  Europe 

is  about  an  inch  thick,  externally  are  fupplied  with  the  flowers  as  a 

of  a  pale  ruily  brown  colour,  cor-  colouring  drug,  and   the  feeds  as 

roded   as    it  were  on  the  furface,  a    medicinal    one.     1  he  flowers, 

andperforatedvvithnumerousfraall  well  cured,    are  not  eafily  diflin- 

holes,  appearing  when  cut    as  if  guifliable  by  the  eye  from  fafFron  ; 

worm  eaten.    It  has  a  ftrofig  fmell,  but   their    want   of   fmell  readily 

and  a  fubacrid,  bitteriih,   weakly  dii'covers    then;.       The   feeds    are 

aromatic  tafte.     Carlina  is  looked  white,     fmooth,     of    an    oblong 

on  as  a  warm  diaphoretic  and  alexi-  roundifa  fliape,  vet  with  four  fen- 

pharmac  ;  and   has  been  for  fome  fible  corners,   about  a    quarter  of 

lime  greatly  eileemed   by  foreign  an  inch  in  length,    fo  heavy  as  to 

phyficians,   but  never  came  much  link  in  water  ;  of  a  vifcid  fweetiih 

into    ufe    r.mong  us  :  the   prefent  taile,  which   in   a  little   time   be- 

practice  has   entirely    rejeOied  it  ;  comes  acrid  and  naufeous.     Thefe 

nor  is  it  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  feed?  have  been  celebrated  as  a  ca- 

fliops.  Frederick  Hoffman,  the  cL  thartic  :   they  operate  very  flowly, 
der,  relates,  that  he  has  oblerved-   and  for  the  mcll  part  diiorder  the 

a  decoclion  of  it  in  broth  tooccafi-  bowels,    efpecially  when  given  in 

on  vomiting.  fubftance  ;  tritursted  with  aroma- 
tic diliiilcd  waters,   they  form  an 

CARFOBALSAMUAI  :     Fi-uc-  emulfion  lefs  orTenfive,  yet  inferior 

in 
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in  efficacy  to  more  common  pur- 
gatives, 

CARUI,  tarvi,  feu  cnri,  femen  : 
Cumini  pratenfts  carui  ofic'warum 
C.  B.  Caraway  ;  the  feeds  [L.  £.] 

Caraway  is  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  cultivated  with  us  in  gar- 
dens, both  for  culinary  and  medi- 
cinal ufe.  The  feeds  have  an  aro- 
matic fmell,  and  a  warm  pungent 
tafte.  Thefe  are  in  the  number  of 
the  four  greater  hot  feeds ;  and 
frequently  employed  as  altomachic 
and  carminative  in  flatulent  colics, 
and  the  like.  Their  officinal 
preparations  are  an  eflential  oil 
[L.  E.]  and  a  fpiricuous  water  [L.] 
they  are  ingredients  alfo  in  the 
compound  juniper  water,  tindlure 
of  fena,  llomachic  tinfture,  oxymcl 
of  garlic,  eledlary  of  bayberries 
and  ot  fcammony,  philonium,  and 
the  cummin-feed   plafter  [L.] 

CARYOPHYLLA  AROMA- 
TiCA  [Z.  £.J  Cloves. 

Cloves  are  the  flov.'er-cups  (not 
as  is  generally  fuppofed  the  fruit) 
of  a  bay-like  tree,  growing  in  the 
Eall-Indies.  In  fnape,  they  fome- 
what  refemble  a  fhort  thick  nail: 
in  the  infide  of  each  clove  are 
tound  a  iiylus  and  i^amina  with 
their  apices,  as  in  other  flower- 
cups  :  at  the  larger  end  fhoot  out 
from  the  four  angles  four  little 
points  like  a  Itar,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  round  ball,  compoied 
of  four  little  leaves,  which  are  the 
unexpanded  petala  of  the  flower. 

Cloves  have  a  very  ftrong  agree- 
able aromatic  fmeil,  and  a^bic- 
terifli  pungent  taile,  almoll  burning 
the  mouth  and  fauces.  The  Dutch, 
from  whom  we  have  this  fpice, 
frequently  mix  it  with  cloves  which 
have  been  robbed  of  their  oil : 
thefe,  though  in  time  they  regain 
from  the  others  a  ccnnderable 
fasre  both  of  tafte  and  fmell,  are 


eaflly  diftinguifhable  by  their 
weaker  flavour  and  lighter  colour. 
Cloves,  confidered  as  medicines, 
are'vcry  hot  ftimulating  aromatics, 
and  pofTefs  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  general  virtues  of  fubftances  of 
this  clafs.  An  extract  made  from 
them  with  rectified  fpirit  is  excef- 
fively  hoc  and  pungent;  ti^e  diftil- 
led  oil  has  no  great  pungency  ;  an 
extratt  made  with  water  is  naufeous 
and  fomewhat  ilyptic  The  only 
officinal  preparation  of  them  is  the 
eflential  oil  [L.  E.j  Both  the 
cloves  themfelves  and  their  oil  are 
ingredients  in  many  officinal  com- 
politions. 

CARYOPHYLLA  RUBRA: 
Flores  Caryjphylli  altihs  viajoris  C. 
B.     Clove  July  flowers  [L.  £  ] 

A  great  variety  of  thefe  flowers 
are  met  with  in  our  garcens :  thofe 
made  ufe  of  in  medicine  ought  to 
be  of  a  deep  crimion  colour,  and 
a  pleafant  aromatic  fmell,  fome- 
what like  that  of  cloves  :  many- 
forts  have  fcarce  any  fmell  a?  all. 
The  caryophylla  rubra  are  faid  to  be 
cardiac  and  alexipharmac  :  Simon 
Fauili  relates,  that  he  has  cured 
many  malignant  fevers  by  the  ufe 
of  a  decoftion  of  them  ;  which  lie 
fays  powerfully  promotes  fweat 
and  uriftie,  withoutgreatly  irritat- 
ing nntUre,  and  alfo  raifes  the 
fpirits,  and  quenches  thirli.  At 
prefent  thefe  flowers  are  chiefly 
valued  for  their  pleafant  flavour, 
which  is  entirely  loil  even  by  light 
coftion  ;  hence  the  college  airefts 
the  fyrup,  which  is  the  only  offi- 
cinal preparation  of  therii,  to  be 
made  by  infufjon. 

CARYOPHYLLAT^  radix  : 
Cayyuphyllat ts  I'li/gnris  fore  pari'o 
lutso  y.  B.  Avens,  or  herb  benet  : 
the  root. 

Avens  is  a  rough  plant  found 
wtld     in      woods     and     hedges. 

The 
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The  root  has  a  warm,  bitteriih, 
aftringent  tafle,  and  a  pleafatit 
imell,  fomewhat  of  the  clove  kind, 
efpecially  in  the  fpring,  and  when 
produced  in  dry  warm  foils.  Par- 
kinfon  obferve?,  that  fuch  as  is  the 
growth  of  moifl:  foils  has  nothing 
of  this  flavour.  This  root  has  been 
employed  as  a  ftomachic,  and  for 
flrengthening  the  tone  of  the  vif- 
cera  in  general :  it  is  iHll  in  fome 
efteem  in  foreign  countries,  though 
not  taken  notice  of  among  us. 
It  yields  on  diftillation  an  elegant 
odoriferous  efferitial  oil,  which 
concretes  into  a  flaky  form. 

CASCARILIA,     vide    Eleu- 


CASIA  FISTULARIS  {L.  E.] 
the  fruit  of  an  oriental  tree,  re- 
fembling  the  walnut. 

This  fruit  is  a  cylindrical  pod, 
fcarce  an  inch  in  diameter,  a  foot 
or  more  in  length  ;  the  outfide  is 
a  hard  brown  bark :  the  infide 
is  divided  by  thin  tranfverfe  Vv-oody 
plates,  covered  with  a  foft  black 
pulp  ofafweetifn  tafle,  with  fome 
degree  of  acrimony.  There  are 
two  forts  of  this  drug  in  the  fhops  : 
one  brought  from  the  Eaft-indies, 
the  other  from  the  Weft :  the  canes 
or  pods  of'the  latter  are  generally 
large,  rough,  thick-rinded;  and 
the  pulp  naufeous  :  thofe  of  the 
former  are  lefs,  fmoother,  the  pulp 
blacker,  andt  of  a  fweeter  tafte ; 
this  fort  is  preferred  to  the  other. 
Such  pods  fhould  be  chofen  as  are 
weighty,  new,  and  do  not  make 
a  rattling  nolle  (from  the  feeds 
being  loofe  within  theml  when 
fhaken.  The  pulp  fnould  be  of  a 
bright,  fhining  black  colour,  and 
a  fweet  talle,  not  harfli  (which 
happens  from  the  fruit  being  ga- 
thered before  it  has  grown  fully 
ripe)  or  fourifh  (which  it  is  apt  to 
turn  upon  keeping  :)  it  Ihould  nei- 


ther be  too  dry,  nor  too  moift,  nor 
at  all  mouldy,  which,  from  its  be- 
ing kept  in  damp  cellars,  or  moiil- 
enedjinorderto  increafe  its  weights 
is  very  fubjedl  to  be.  Greatell 
part  of  the  pulp  dilfolves  both  in 
water  and  in  redlified  fpirit;  and 
niay  be  extracted  from  the  cane  by 
either.  The  fhops  employ  water, 
boiling  the  bruifed  pod  therein, 
and  afterwards  evaporating  the 
folution  to  a  due  confiilence. 

The  pulp   of  cafia  is   a  gentle 
laxative  medicine,  and  frequently 
given,  in  a  dofe   of  fome  drams, 
in  coltive  habits.     Some   direft  a 
dofe  of  tv/o  ounces  or  more  as  a 
cathartic,  in    inflammatory  cafes, 
where  the  inore  acrid  purgatives 
have  no  place  :  but  in  thefe  large 
quantities    it  gerieially    naufeates 
the  ftomach,  produces  flatulencies, 
and    fometimes    gripings   of  the 
bowels,  efpecially  if  the  cafia  is 
not  of  a   very    good  kind  ;  thefp 
effecls  may   be  prevented    by   the 
addition  of  aromatics,  and  exhibit- 
ing it  in  a  liquid  form.     Geofiroy 
fays,  it  does  exceilent  fervice  in  the 
painful  tenfion  of  the  belly,  which 
fometimes  follows   the  imprudent 
ufe  of   antimonials ;  and   that   it 
may    be   advantageoufly    acuated 
with  the  rr>ore  acrid  purgatives,  or 
antimonial  emetics,  or  employed 
to  abate  their  force.     Vallifnieri 
relates,  that  the  purgative  virtue  of 
this  medicine  is  remarkably  pro- 
moted by  maiina  ;   that  a  mixtur^ 
of  four  drams  of  cafia,  and  two  of 
manna,  purges  as  much  as  twelve 
drams   of  cafia,  or   thirty-two  of 
manna  alone.     Sennertus  obferves, 
that   the  urine  is  apt  to  be  turned 
of  a  green  colour  by    the   ufe  of 
cafia;    and   fometimes,    where    a 
large    quantity    has    been    taken, 
blackifh       '!  his  drug  gives  name 
to  an  officinal  eleftary,    and   is  an 
ingredient  alfo  in  another. 
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CASIA  LIGNEA  :  the  bark 
of  an  Indian  tree  called  by  Brey- 
iiius  arbor  canelUjera  Indica,  cortice 
acrii/io  'vifcido  feu  ■mncilftginojo,  qui 
inJJiiL  lignea  oficinnriim- 

This  bark,  in  appearance  and 
aromatic  flavour,  approaches  to 
cinnamon  ;  from  which  it  is  eafily 
dillinguilhable  by  its  remarkable 
X  ifcidity  :  chewed,  it  feems  to  dif- 
folve  in  the  mouth  into  a  {limy  fub- 
ilance;  boiled  in  water,  it  gives 
out  a  ftrong  mucilage,  the  aroma- 
tic part  exhaling  ;  the  water  ob- 
tained by  diftillacion,  unlefs  drawn 
uith  great  care,  has  an  unpleafant 
Imell,  fomewhat  of  the  empyreu- 
matic  kind  :  neverthelefs  the  dif- 
tilied  oil  proves  nearly  of  the  fame 
quality  with  that  of  cinnamon, 
(jaffia  pofleffes  the  aromatic  virtues 
of  cinnamon;  but  in  an  inferior 
degree  ;  and  its  efFe£ls  are  lels  dur- 
able. Its  glutinous  quality  ren- 
ders it  ufeful  in  feme  cafes  where 
fimple  aromatjcs  are  lefs  proper. 

CASTOREUM  \L.  £•.]  Caftor 
Caftor  is  the  inguinal  glands  of 
the  beaver;  a  four  footed  amphi- 
bious animal,  frequent  in  feveral 
parts  of  Europe  and  America, 
The  bell  comes  from  Ruffia  :  thii 
is  in  large  round  hard  cods,  which 
appear,  when  cut,  full  of  a  brit- 
tle red  liver-coloured  fubftance, 
jnierfperfed  with  membranes  and 
{ibres  exquifuely  interwoven.  An 
inferior  fort  is  brought  fromDant- 
zick  5  this  is  generally  f.u  and 
inoift.  The  worft  of  all  is  that  of 
New  England,  which  is  in  longiili 
thin  ccds. 

Ruffia  caftor  has  a  llrong  not 
agreeable  fmell,  and  an  acrid,  bit- 
ing, bitterilli  naufeous  talle.  Wa- 
fer extrails  the  naufeoui  part,  wirh 
little  of  the  finer  bitter  ;  rcflificd 
fpirit  extracts  this  Ia!l,  \>ithouc 
much  of  the  naufeous ;  proof  fpi- 
rit both  :  watet  elevates  the  whole 


of  its  flavour  in  diftiilation  ;  reiSi- 
f.ed  fpirit  brings  over  nothing. 

Callor  is  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  capital  nervine  and  antihylleric 
medicines;  feme  celebrated  practi- 
tioners have  neverthelefs  doubted 
its  virtues :  and  Neumann  and  jtahl 
declare  it  infi^niiicant.  Experience, 
however, has  n)ewn,that  the  virtues 
ot  callor  are  confidcrable,  though 
they  arc  certainly  far  leis  tlian  they 
have  been  generally  fuppofed  to  be. 
Itsofiicinal  preparations  a  re  an  m  pie 
water  [Z,.]  a  fpiiituous  tinfture 
\L.  /i]  and  a  tiniflure  in  the  vola- 
tile oily  fpirit  [£.]  it  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  fundry  other  compofitions, 
as  the  compound  elixir  and  powder 
of  myrrh  [L.|  the  fetic  piiis,  gum- 
pill?,  and  powder  for  promoting 
delivery  [-^-j 

CASUMUNAR  [I.E.] 
'i'his  is  a  tuberous  root,  an  inch 
or  more  in  thickn'.'fs,  marked  on 
the  furface  Vv-ith  circles  or  joints 
like  galangal,  of  a  brownilh  or  aih 
colour  on  the  outfide,  and  a  dufky 
yellowifh  within  :  it  is  brought 
from  the  Kalt- indies,  cut  in  tranf- 
verle  ilices  :  what  kind  of  plant  it 
produces,  is  not  knov.'n. 

Cafumunar  has  a  warm  bitteiifh 
t.'jlle,  awA  an  aromatic  fmell,  fome- 
what refcmbling  that  of  ginger. 
It  has  been  celebrated  in  hylleric 
cafes,  epilepfies,  palfies,  lofs  of 
memory,  and  other  diforders  :  the 
prefent  pra^lice  fometimes  employs 
it  as  a  llomachic  and  carminative; ; 
Luit  it  is  not  fo  much  ufed  or  .known 
as  it  deferves  to  be. 

CAUDA  EQUINA,  /;■«  Eqmfc- 

ti'-Vi  :  Eqiiijetum  pa'uf^re  longiorihuf 
fflis  C  B.  Horfecail  ;  the  herb  [h:.] 
This  plant  is  common  in  waterv 
places.  Jt  is  faid  to  be  a  very 
lirong  aftringent  :  it  has  indeed  a 
manifeft  aflringency,  but  in  a  ve- 
ry low  degree. 

CENTAU- 
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CENTAURII  MAJORIS  feu 
Rhiipontici  '-vulgaris  radix  :  Centaur  it 
mnj oris  folio  in  lacinias  f.ures  di^ifo 
C.  B  Greater  centaury;  the  root. 

The  greater  centaury  is  a  large 
■plant,  cultivated  in  gardens.  The 
root  has  a  rough  foraewhat  acrid 
tade,  and  abounds  with  a  red  vif- 
cid  juice;  its  rough  tafte  has  gained 
it  Ibme  efteem  as  an  aiiringeut;  its 
acrimony  as  an  aperient ;  and  its 
glutinous  quality  as  a  vulnerary  ; 
the  prefent  practice  takes  little  no- 
tice  of  it  in  any  intention. 

CENTAURII  MINORIS  fum- 
mifatss  :  Cenlaurii  nrnoris  fore  pur- 
pureo  J.  B.  Leffer  centaury  ;  the 
tops  [L.  E.] 

This  grows  wild  in  many  parts 
of  England,  in  dry  paiture  grounds 
and  amougli  com.  The  tops  are 
an  ufeful  aperient  bitter;  theEdin- 
burgh  pharmacopcsia  directs  an 
extract  to  be  prepared  from  them, 
and  employs  them  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  bitter  infufion  and  liomachic 
tindure. 

CENTINODiUA'I :  Polygonum 
latifoliumCB.  Knotgrafs;  the  herb. 

This  is  iaid  to  be  vulnerary  and 
aftringent,  but  on  no  very  good 
foundation. 

CEPA  [L.  £•.]  :  Cepn  indgccris 
C.  B.     Onions. 

Onions  differ  from  other  bul- 
bous rooted  plants,  in  having  fin- 
gle  roots  or  fuch  as  cannot  be 
parted  fo  as  to  increafe  the  plant. 
Thefe  roots  are  confidcred  rather 
as  articles  of  food  than  of  medi- 
cins  :  they  are  fuppofed  to  afford 
little  or  no  nourilliment,  and  when 
eaten  liberally  produceflatulencies, 
occafion  third,  headacbs  and  tur- 
bulent dreams  :  in  cold  phlegma- 
tic habits,  where  vilcid  mucus 
abounds,  they  doubtkfs  have  their 
ufe  ;   as  by  their  ftijnulating  qua- 
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lity  they  tend  to  excite  appetite, 
attenuate  thick  juices,  and  promote 
their  expulfion  ;  by  fome  they  are 
Urongly  recommended  in  fiippref- 
fions  of  urine  and  in  dropfies. 
The  chief  medicinal  ufe  of  onions 
in  the  prefent  prailice  is  in  exter- 
nal applications,  as  a  cataplafm  for 
fuppurating  tumours,  &c.  They 
are  an  ingredient  in  the  cataplafma 
fuppurans  [£.] 

CERA  FLAVA  [Z.  £.]  Yeliow 
bees  wax. 

This  is  a  folid  concrete  ob- 
tained from  the  honeycombs  af- 
ter the  honey  is  got  out,  by  heat- 
ing and  preffing  them  betwixt  iron 
plates.  The  belt  fort  is  of  a  lively 
yellow  colour,  and  an  agreeable 
fmel!,  fomewhat  like  thatof  honey  ; 
when  new  it  is  toughilh,  y^i  eafy 
to  break  ;  by  age  becomes  harder 
and  more  brittle,  iofes  its  fine  co- 
lour, and  in  g.eat  meafureits  fmell. 

CERA  ALBA  [L.  £.]— White 
wax  is  prepared  from  this  yellow, 
by  reducing  it  into  thin  flakes,  and 
expofing  it  for  a  length  of  time  to 
the  air  ;  when  fufficiently  bleached^, 
i't  is  melted,  and  ca:t  into  cakes. 
The  bell  iort  is  of  a  clear  and  al- 
moft  tranfparent  vvhitenefs,  and  of 
a  light  agreeable  fmell  like  that  of 
the  yellow  wax,  but  much  weaker. 

The  chief  medical  ufe  of  wax  is 
in  cerates,  plailers,  unguents,  Szz. 
as  an  emollient  for  promoting  fup- 
puration,  &c  It  readily  unites  with 
oils  and  animal  fats,  but  not  with 
watery  or  fpirituous  liquors.  It  i-s 
given  alfo  internally  in  diarrhoeas, 
dyfenteries,  kz.  either  mixed  with 
oily  fubftances,  as  in  the  halfamum 
Locatelli  [L.  £.]  or  divided  by 
earthy  powders,  as  in  the  pulvis 
teflaceus  ceratus.  [B.\ 

CERACA  :  FrudusCeraci  nmjoris 
et  fyhefis,  frucf.n  fuhduki,    nigra 
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.olore  infaienteC.    B.   et    Crrafi  ja-  CH.-EREFOLU  folia:    Cha^-ro- 

tmce^  fruSii   rotunda  ruhro  et  acido  phylli  Jativi  C-    B.      Chervil  ;    the 

Toiirn.     et     Cernfa    aidijfinin   fan-  leaves  [F,.\ 

puineu  fucco  C-  B.  The  (weet  cher-  This  is  alow  annual  plant,  fome- 

iV  with  a  black  juice  :    the   plea-  what  like  parfley,  com monlv  ciilti- 

fantly  fourilhcherry, with  a  colour-  vated  in  gardens  for  culinary  pur- 

lefs  juice  ;iand  the  very  f.jur  cher-  pofes.  This  plant  is  grateful  both  io 

ry,  with  a  blood   redjuice;   cO;ii-  thepalateandllomach  gently apcri- 

monly  called  black,  red,  and  mo-  ent,  and  diuretic.  Geoffroy  affurcs 

rello  cherries.  us,  that  he  has  found  it  from  expe- 

Thefe  fruits,  efpecially  the  acid  rience  to  be  of  excellent  fervice  in 

forts,  are  very  ufeful  and  agreeable  dropf;es  :   that  in  this  diforder,   it 


coolers  and  quenchers  of  thirft 
and  are  fometimes  directed  in  this 
intention,  in  hot  bilious,  or  febrile 
diliempers.  Boerhaave  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  thefe  and  the  other 
fruits  called  hovisi,  as  aperients  in 
fome  chronic  cafes ;  and   declares 


promotes  the  difcharge  of  unne 
when  fupprefied,  renders  ic  clear 
when  feculent  and  turbid,  and  when 
high  and  fiery  of  a  paler  colour; 
that  itafts  mildly  withoutirritatio!), 
and  tendsratherto  allay  than  excite 
inflammation.      He  goes  fo  far    as 


himfelf  perfuaded,  that  there  is  no     to  fay,  that  dtopfies  which  do  not 

';ind  of  obilruftion   of  the  vifcera     yield  to  this  medicine,    are   fcarc 

apable  of  being  removed  by  medi-     capable  of  bcingcured  by  anyoihe; 


cine,  which    will    not  yield  to  the 
continued  ufe  of  thefe. 

CERUSSA  [L.  £.]  Cerufie,  or 
white  lead. 

7  his  is  prepared  by  expofing  lead 
to  the  fleam  of  vegetable  acids  till  it 
is  corroded  into  a  white  powdery 
fubftance.  It  is  fometimes  adulterat- 
ed with  a  mixture  of  common  whit- 
ing; this, if  in  any  con  liderable  quan- 
tity, may  be  eafily  diicovered  by 
the  fpecific   lightnefs  of  the  corn- 


He  directs  the  juice  to  be  given  111 
the  dofe  of  three  or  four  ounces 
every  fourth  hour,  and  continued 
for  iome  time,  either  alone,  or  in 
conjunfiion  with  nitre  and  fyrup  (;f 
the  nve  opening  roots. 

CHALYB3,  vide  Flrrum. 

CHAM^CYl'ARISSUS,   vide 

Ac  RO  T  A  N  U  M    FOE  M  I  K  A  . 


pound  :  the  fort  called  flake  lead  is  foUa  etjummitates  cunifcmine  :  Cha- 
riot fubjedl  to  abufe.  See  the  ar-  maedryos  ininoris  repenti.^  C.  B.  Ger- 
ticle  Plumbum  ;  andC^r/f/JV/ in  the     mander;    the  leaves  [£.]  and  lops 


third  part. 

CETERACH:  Cetemch  off.dna- 
rttm  C.  B.  Spleenwort,  ormiltwall. 

This  is  a  fm  all  buihy  plant  grow- 
ing upon  rocks  and  old  walls.  It 
has  an  herbaceous,  fomewhat  mu- 
cilaginous, roughiOi  talle  :  it  is  re- 


wirh  the  feed  \L.] 

This  is  a  low  Ihrubby  plant,  cul- 
tivated in  gardens  The  leaves, 
tops,  and  feeds  have  a  biitt-r  taile, 
with  Jome  degree  of  aiiraigcrjcy 
and  aromatic  flavour.  .  hey  are 
recommended  as  iudorinc,  diuietic, 
ap.demmcnagogue.and  tontjenPth- 


commended  as  a  peftora!  and    for     eningthe  uomach  and  vi.'cera  in  ge- 
neral.    With  fome  tht-y  have  been 


promotmg  unne  in  nepnnnc  caies. 
The  virtue  which  it  has  been  moli: 
celebrated  for,  is  that  which  it  has 
the  leaft  title  to,  diminilhing  the 
fple«n. 


jn  great  eiteem  in  intermitent  fe- 
vers;  as  alfo  in  icropliulous  and 
other  chionic  diforders. 

••       CliAMJE- 
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CHAM^ELEON  ALBUS,  vide  rerinous  fmell,  and  a  bitter  rough- 

Carlina.  ifh  talle.     It  is  recommended  as  an 

aperient  and  vulnerary,  as  alfo  in 

CHAM^EMELI    folia,   fores:  gouty  and  rheumatic  pains. 
Chama^meli    nobdis  feu    leucanthemi 

odoratioris  C    B.      Single  flowered  CHiElKl  feu  Leucoii  lutei  fores  : 

chamomile  (the  trailing  Tort  with  Leucoii  lutei 'vulgaris  C.  B.      Wall- 


larger  leaves  and  ilowers,  and  the 
difli  of  the  flower  not  very  convex) 
the  leaves  and  flowers  [L.  E.] 

Theie  have  a  ftrong  not  ungrate- 
ful, aromatic  fmell,  and  a  very 
bitter  naufeous  talie.  They  are 
accounted  carminative,  aperientj 
emollient,  and  in  fome  meafure 
anodyne:  and  lland  recommended 
in  flatulent  colics,  for  promoting 
the  uterine  purgations,  in  fpafmo- 
dic  pains,  and  the  pains  or  child- 
bed women  :  fomerimes  they  have 
been  employed  in  intermittent  fe- 
vers, and  the  nephritis  Thefe 
flowers  are  frequently  alfo  ufed  ex- 


flower. 

This  grows  upon  old  walls  and 
among  rubbifli,  in  feveral  parts  of 
England.  The  flowers  have  a  plea- 
fani  imell,and  a  fubacrid.  bitterifh, 
not  agreeable  tafle  :  they  are  faid 
to  be  cordial,  anodyne,  aperient, 
and  emmenagogue,  but  are  wholly 
neglefted  by  pradlice. 

CHELIDONII  iVIAJORIS>//rt, 

radix :  Cfielodonii  major  is  'vulgaris 
C  B.  Celandine  ;  the  leaves  and 
root  [£.] 

This  plantgrows  upon  old  wails, 
among  rubbifh,  and  in  vvalle  fliady 


ternallyindircutientandaniifceptic     places.     The  herb  is  of  a  blueilh 


fomentations,  and  in  emollient 
glyllers :  ihey  enter  the  fotus  com- 
munis, decociiim  commitne  pro  clyflere 
zx\doleUi?i^jiride  of  ourdifpenfaiory : 
an  erfential  oil  [L  ]  fimple  water 
andextrac\[£'.]arelikewife  prepar- 
ed from  them  in  the  iliops. 

CHAM.EMELUiV]  fore  mul- 
tipliciC.  B.  Double- flowered  cha- 
momile-', the  flowers. 

Thefe  difler  from  the  foregoing 


green  colour;  the  root  of  a  deep 
red  ;  both  contain  a  gold  coloured 
juice  :  their  fmell  is  difagreeable  ; 
the  talie  fomewhat  bitterifh,  very 
acrid  ibi  ting  and  burning  the  mouth; 
the  root  is  the  moll  acrid.  Juice  of 
celandine  has  long  been  celebrated 
in  diforders  of  the  eyes ;  but  it  is 
greatly  too  Iharp,  unlefs  plentifully 
diluted,  to  be  applied  with  fifety 
to  that  tender  organ  Jt  has  been 
fometimcs  ufed,  and  it  is  faid  with 


in  having  feveral  rows  of  the  white     good  fuccefs,  for  extirpating  warts, 


petala  fee  thick  together  about  the 
middle  difk,  vvhich  is  much  fmaller. 
In  this  difk  the  mediainal  qualities 
of  the  flower  chiefly  refide  ;  and 
hence  the  double  or  fmall  diflced 
fort  is  inferior  in  eihcacy  to  the 
fingle. 

CHAM/EPIT  YOS/.Z;'  Ivor  ar- 
thritic^ folia :  Chanicepityos  lutc-c 
'vulgaris  fi^^e  folio  trifido  C.  B. 
Ground  pine  j   the  leaves. 

This  is  a  low  hairy  plant  clammy 
to  the  touch,   of  a  Ilrcng  aromatic 


cleanOng  old  ulcers,  and  in  cata- 
plafm.s  for  the  herpes  miliaris.  This 
acrimonious  plant  is  rarely  given 
internally  :  the  virtues  attributed  to 
it  arc  thofe  of  a  flimulating  aperi- 
ent, diuretic,  and  fudorific  :  it  is 
particularly  recommended  in  the 
flow  kind  of  jaundice,  where  there 
are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation, 
and  in  dropfies :  fome  fuppofe  the 
root  to  have  been  Helmont's  fpeci- 
fic  in  the  hydrops  afcites.  Haifa 
dram  or  a  dram  of  the  dry  root  is 
direded  for  a  dofe  j  or  an  infufion 
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CICERIS  RUBR[/m«z;  Ciceris 
Jhribus  et  fetnenihiis  ex  purpura  rit- 
tefcetitihus  C.  B.  Red  chiches,  or 
chich  peas. 

This  is  a  fort  of  pulfe  cultivated 
in  the  warmer  climates,  where  our 
finer  peas  do  not  thrive  fo  well. 
They  are  a  ftrong  flatulent  food, 
hard  of  digeftion.     Lithontriptic 


in  wine  of  an  ounce  of  the  frefh 
root.  The  root  and  leaves  are  in- 
gredients in  the  idterial  decodlion 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoea. 

CHELIDONII  MINORIS  folia, 
radix  :  Clielidonice  rotundifolice  ?)iino- 
ris  C.  B,  Pilewort ;  the  leaves 
and  root  [E-l 

Thisisa  very  fmall  plant,  found     anddiureticvirtuesareattributedto 
in  moifi:  meadows  and  by  hedge-     them  on  no  good  foundation, 
fides :  the  roots  confifl  of  llender  . 

fibres,  with  fome  little  tubercles  ClCHOREI/o///z,  radix:  Cicho' 
among  them,  which  are  fuppofed  rei  fyl'vejlris  fi-ve  oficinarum  C.  B. 
to  referable  the  hemorrhoids;  from  Wild  fuccory  ;  the  root  and  leaves 
whence  it  has  been  concluded,  that 
this  root  muil  needs  be  of  wonder- 
ful efficacy  for  the  curs  of  that  dif- 
temper  :  to  the  talle,  it  is  little 
other  than  mucilawinous. 


CHERMES,  vjdeKERMES. 

CHlNiE  radix,  China  root  [£.] 
There  are  two  forts  cf  this  root 


The  root  has  a  moderately  bitter 
taile,  with  fome  degree  of  rough- 
nefs ;  the  leaves  are  fomewhat  lefs 
bitter  :  the  roots,  ftalks,  and  leaves 
}ield,  on  being  wounded,  a  milky 
faponaceous  juice.  By  culture  this 
plant  lofes  its  green  colour  and  its 
bitternefs,  and  in  this  ftate  is  em- 


in  the  fhops,  one  brought  from  the  ployed  in  lalads:  the  darker  colour- 
Eaft  Indies,  the  other  from  the  ed  and  more  deeply  jagged  the 
Well.  Ihey  are  both  longldi,  full  leaves,  the  bitterer  is  their  tafle. 
of  joints,  of  a  pale  r^ddifh  colour:  of  Wild  fuccn<-y  is  an  ufeful  deter- 
no  fmell,  and  very  little  tafte:  the  gent,    aperient,    and    attenuating 


oriental,  which  is  the  moii:  elleem- 
ed,  is  confiderably  harder  and  paler 
coloured  than  theother.  Such  fliould 
be  chofen  as  is  frefh,  clofe,  heavy, 
and  uponbeingcheivedappears  full 
of  a  fat  uniSluous  juice.  China  root 
was  either  unknown  or  difreffarded 


medicine;  ading  without  much  ir- 
ritation, tending  rather  to  cool  than 
to  heat  the  body,  and  at  the  fame 
time  corroborating  the  tone  of  the 
inteftines.  The  juice  takeninlargc 
quantities,  fo  as  to  keep  up  a  gentle 
diarrhoea,  and  continued  for  fome 


by  the  ancient  phyficians.  It  was  weeks,  has  been  found  to  product 
firll  introduced  into  Europe  about 
the  year  1535,  with  tht  chara£ler 
ofafpecific  againft  venereal  and 
cutaneous  diforders,  and  as  fuch 
\vas  made  ufe  of  for  fome  time, 
but  at  length  gave  place  to  medi- 
cine of  a  more  powerful  kind.  .It 
is  generally  fuppofed  to  promote 
infenfible  perfpiration  and  the  uri- 
nary dlfcharge  :  and  by  its  unclu- 
ous  quality  to  obtuud  acrimonious 
juices. 


CHINA  CHIN.E,  vide  Peru- 

VI  ANf  $  CORTE.X. 


excellent   efiefts  in  fcorbutic  and 
other  chronical  diforders. 

C I CU  T  IE  folia  :  CicutcT  nuijori:; 
C-  B.  Hemlock;  the  leaves  [E.] 
This  is  a  large  umbelliferous  plant, 
common  about  the  fides  of  fields, 
under  hedges,  and  in  moift  fliady 
places :  the  leaves  are  winged,  di- 
vided into  a  great  number  of  fmall 
fern-like fedionsofadark  or  black- 
iOi  green  colour,  and  appearing 
as  it  were  rough  :  the  llalkis  hollow 
(as  is  likewife  great  part  of  the  root 

after 
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after  the  ftalk  has  ariren)anQrpocted 
with  feveral  blackifli,  red,  or  pur- 
ple fpots.  Hemlock,  is  fometimes 
applied  externally  as  a  diicutient, 
and  in  this  intention  is  an  ingredient 
in  one  of  the  plailers  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopceia.  With  re- 
gard to  its  virtue  when  taken 
interoally,  it  has  been  generally 
accounted  poifonous,  which  it 
doubtlefs  is,  in  a  high  degree,  when 
ufed  in  any  confiderable  quantity. 
But  Dr.  Storck  has  lately  found, 
that  in  certain  fmall  doles  it  may 
be  taken  with  great  fafety,  and 
that,  without  at  all  difordering  ihe 
conilitucion,oreven  producing  any 
ienfible  operation,  it  fometimes 
proves  a  powerful  refolvent  in  ma- 
ny obftinate  diforders.  See  Exrrac- 
turn  cicutce  in  the  third  part  of  this 
work. 

CINERES  RUSSICJ.  Ruilia 
potaih  [Z.] 

Potalh  is  an  impure  alkaline  fait, 
prod uced from  vegetable  HiHtters  by 
burning.  The  ftrongeft  is  brought 
from  Ruilia,  in  dark  coloured  very 
hard  maffes,  which  do  not  foon  c'e- 
jjquiate  in  the  air,  like  the  purer 
alkaline  falts.  This  fort  is  faid  to 
■be  prepared  by  burning  wood  with  a 
clofe  Imothering  heat,  ar>d  making 
the  allies,  with  a  ley  drawn  from  the 
cnarfer  part  of  them,  into  a  paRe, 
which  is  afterwards  flratiiied  with 
fome  of  the  more  inflammable 
kinds  of  wood,  and  burnt  a  fecond 
time  :  by  this  means  the  fait  melts, 
and  cor/cretes  with  the  earthy  mat- 
ter of  the  alhes  into  hard  cakes  : 
but  it  appears  from  experiment, 
that  this  kind  of  potafh  contains, 
befides  the  vegetable  earth,  a  large 
proportion  of  quicklime.  A  pu- 
rer and  whiter  fait  is  brought  to  us 
from  Germany,  under  the  name  of 
pearl  afnes  :■  this  is  extracled  from 
♦vood  fillies  by  means  of  water,  and 
afterwards  red yctd  iruo  a  dry  fora 


by  evaporation.  Thefe  falts  are 
liable  to  great  abufes  from  fundry 
admi.xtuics,  and  therefore  fhould 
never  be  employed  for  medicinal 
purpofes,  without  due  purification: 
this  may  be  eifeded  by  folution  in 
cold  water,  filtration,  and  cxficca- 
tion.     See  Part  III.  chap,  viii, 

CIMOLIA  ALBA,  feu  ArgilU 
albch     Tobacco-pipe  clay  [£.] 

This  is  a  pure  white  clay,  near- 
ly of  the  fame  general  nature  with 
the  boles  already  fpoken  ofj  but 
more  vifcous  when  moiftened  with 
water,  and  hence  probably  more 
efFedual  for  obtunding  and  incraf- 
fating  acrimonious  thin  humours. 
It  is  fcarcely  ever  ufed  for  any  me- 
dicinal purpofe. 

CIMOLIA  PURPURASCENS. 
Fullers  earth  [£.] 

This  earth  is  more  vifcous  than  the 
boles,  and  lefs  fo  than  the  tobacco- 
pipe  clay.  It  is  wholly  neglefted 
in  pratlice,  though  retained  in  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 

CINABARIS  N.ATIVA.  Native 
cinnabar  [E.J 

T.his  is  a  ponderous  mineral  of  a 
red  colour,  found  in  Spain,  Hun- 
gary, and  feveral  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  fineil  fort  is  in  pretty 
large  maffes,  both  externally  and 
internally  of  an  elegant  deep  red 
colour,  which  greatly  improves  up- 
on grinding  themafs  into  fne  pow- 
der ;  this  is  imported  by  the  Dutch 
from  the  Eaft-Indies.  There  is 
another  fort  of  a  good  colour,  in 
roundiflidropsjfraocth  without, and 
llriated  within. 

7'his  mineral  appears  from  che- 
mical experiir.ents  to  be  compofed 
of  mercury  and  fulphur,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  quantity  of  the 
former  is  commonly  above  fix  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  latter  :  the 
£aer  th*  colour  oftliecinnabar,  the 

more 
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more  mercury  it  is  found  to  hold. 
Native  cinnabar  has  been  by  many 
preferred  as  a  medicine  to  that  made 
by  art  :  but  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  jull  foundation  for  this 
preference.  The  native  has  fome 
times  been  obferved  to  occafion 
n aufea;,  vomiting, and  anxiety rthefe 
probably  proceeded  from  an  admix- 
ture of  fome  arfenical  particles 
which  it  could  not  be  freed  from  by 
repeated  ablution.  When  pure,  it 
has  no  quality  or  medical  virtue  dif- 
tinft  from  thofe  of  the  artilicial  cin- 
nabar, like  which  it  is  not  diflblu- 
ble  in  the  animal  fluids,  and  is 
commonly  found  of  little  aflivity. 
See  Part  III.  chap.  ix.  feft.  7. 

CINNAMOMUM ;  Clmnmo- 
mum  ffve  canella  zeyJanica  C.  B> 
Cinnamon  [£.] 

This  is  a  light,  thin  baric,  of  a 
rcddilh  colour,  rolled  up  in  long 
quills  or  canes  ;  of  a  fragrant,  de- 
lightful fmell,  and  an  aromatic, 
fweet,  pungent  tafte,  with  fome  de- 
gree of  allringen-cy.  It  is  gene- 
rally mixed  with  the  cafia  bark  : 
this  laft  is  eafily  dillinguilbable  by 
its  breaking  over  fmooth,  whilfr 
cinnamon  fp!inters;and  by  its  (limy 
mucilaginous  tafte,  without  any- 
thing of  the  roughnefs  of  the  true 
cinnamon.  Cinnamon  is  a  very 
elegant  and  ufefu!  aromatic,  more 
grateful  both  to  the  palate  and  llo- 
imach,  than  moit  other  fubftance.'^  of 
this  clafs :  by  its  aftringent  quality 
it  likevvile  corroborates  the  vifcera, 
■and  proves  of  great  fervice  in  fe- 
veral  kinds  of  alvine  fluxes,  and 
immoderate  difcharges  from  the  u- 
terus.  An  eflentia!  oil,  a  fimpie 
and  fpirituous  dlililled  v/ater,  and 
a  tinfture  of  it,  are  kept  in  the 
ihops :  it  is  likewife  employed  as  a 
fpicy  ingredient  in  a  great  number 
of  compofitions. 

CITREORUM  «r/«  €t  f.ccus  : 


rru^us  mail  medic'V  C.  B.  Citrons  ; 
the  yellow  rind  aijdjuice  [£.] 

The  citron  is  an  evergreen  tree 
or  (hrub,  of  the  fame  genus  witli 
the  orange  and  lemon  ;  it  v.'as  firlt 
brought  from  Aflyria  and  Media 
(whence  the  fruit  is  called  ni/da 
Affyrin.,  mala  Medica)  into  Greece, 
and  thence  into  the  fouthern  paitg 
of  Europe,  where  it  is  now  culti- 
vated. Citrons  are  rarely  made  ufe 
of  among  us ;  they  are  of  the  fame 
quality  with  lemons,  except  thaC 
their  juice  is  fomewhat  lefs  acid. 

CITRULLI/m^«.-  Jngurl^  dr 
tniUi  d'ldis  C.  B,  Citruls  ;  the 
feed  [E  ] 

This  plant  is  rarely  met  with 
among  us  unlefs  in  botanic  gar» 
dens.  The  feeds  are  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  four  greater  cold  feeds^ 
and  agree  in  quality  with  the» 
others  of  that  clafs. 

CNICUS,  vide  Cartkamus.. 

COCCINELLA,  Jhi  Cochwilh, 
Cochineal  [L.  £.] 

This  isafmall  irregular  roundift 
body  of  a  dark  red  colour  on  the 
outfide,  and  a  deep  bright  red  with- 
in :  it  is  brought  from  Mexico 
and  New  Spain.  This  fuhllancc 
has  long  been  fuppofed  to  be  the, 
feed  of  a  plant:  it  appears  from 
chemical  experiments  to  bean  ani- 
mal, and  from  the  accounts  of  the 
more  celebrated  naturalills,  an  ia- 
feiSl,  which  breeds  on  the  Ameri- 
can prickly  pear-tree,  and  adheres 
thereto  without  changing  its  place. 
Cochineal  has  been  ilrongly  re- 
commended as  a  fudoriiic,  cardiac^ 
and  alexipharmac:  butpradtitioners 
have  never  obferved  any  confider- 
able  elTefls  from  it.  Its  greateft 
confumption  is  among  the  fcarlec 
dyers ;  and  in  medicine  its  prin- 
cipal ufe  is  a  colouring  drug; 
both  watery  and  fpirituous  liquors 
extra^ 
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extrafl  its  colour.  In  the  London 
phaimacopceia  three  tindlures,  in 
the  tdinbuiph  eight,  with  two  de- 
coclions,an  infufiou,  and  a  confec- 
tion, receive  from  this  drug  a  fine 
red  colour 

COCHLEA  TERRESTRES, 
vide  LiMACES  terrestres. 

COCHLEARIvE    HORTEN- 

SIS  folia  :  Cochlear! ce  folio  fubro~ 
iimdo  C.  B.  Garden  fcurvy-grafs  5 
the  leaves  [L.  E] 

COCHLEARL^  MARINtE 
foUn  :  Cocklearia;  foliofm  uaio  C  £\ 
Sea  fcurvy-grafs;    the  leaves. 

Thefe  plants  have  little  other 
difference,  as  to  their  external  ap- 
pearance, than  that  exprefied  in 
their  titles  :  in  tafte  and  medical 
virtue,  the  firll  is  confiderably 
firongeft  ;  and  hence  is  alone  re- 
tained, both  by  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  colleges. 

Scurvy-grafs  is  a  pungent  ftimu- 
lating  medicine;  capable  of  dif- 
folving  vifcid  juices,  opening  ob- 
ftrutlions  of  the  vifcera  and  the 
more  diftant  glands, and  promoting 
the  fluid  fecretions:  it  is  particu- 
larly celebrated  in  fcurvies,  and  is 
the  principal  herb  employed  in 
tliefe  kinds  of  dilorders  in  the  nor- 
thern countries.  Its  officinal  prepa- 
rations are  a  conferve  [L.  E.]  and 
fpirit  [E.]  :  it  is  an  ingredient  alfo 
in  the  feorbutic  juices  and  com- 
pound horferadifh  water  [L-  E.] 
and  its  fpirit  is  ufed  for  drawing  a 
tinftare  from  gum  lac  [E.] 

COFFEA  [E  ]  Coffee:  the  fruit 
of  an  oriental  fhrub  called  by  juffieu 
jaf7?nnU7n  Ariihicum  laiiri  folio,  cujus 
femen  apud  nos  cajje  dicitiir. 

This  fruit  is  employed  rather  as 
food  than  as  medicine.  The  medical 
effeds  expected  from  it,  are  to  af- 


fiil  digeftion,  promote  the  na'turaJ 
fecretions,  and  prevent  or  remove 
a  difpofition  to  fleepinefs. 

COLOCYNTHIDIS  medulliL 
Coloquintida,  or  bitter  apple;  the 
medullary  part  of  the  dried  fruit 

[L.  E.y  ^ 

This  is  the  produceof  a  plant  of 
the  gourd  kind, growinginTurkey. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  fize  of  an 
orange;  its  medullary  part,  freed 
from  the  rind  and  feeds,  is  alone 
made  ufe  of  in  medicine;  this  is 
very  light,  Vv'hite,  fpongy,  com- 
pofed  of  membranous  leaves ;  of 
an  extremely  bitter,  naufeous,  acri- 
monious talte.  Colocynth  is  one 
of  the  moll  powerful  and  molt  vio- 
lent cathartics.  Many  eminentphy- 
ficians  condemn  it  as  dangerous,and 
even  deleterious  :  others  recom- 
mend it  not  only  as  an  efficacious 
purgative,  but  llkewife  as  an  al- 
terative in  obfcinate  chronical  dif- 
orders.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that 
colocynth  in  the  dofe  of  a  few 
grains,  ads  with  great  vehemence,- 
diforders  the  body,  and  fometimes 
occafions  a  difcharge  of  blood. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
correft  its  virulence  by  the  addi- 
tion of  acids,  allringents,  and  the 
like ;  thefe  may  leifen  the  force 
of  the  colocynth,  but  no  othervvife 
than  might  be  equally  done  by  a 
reduction  of  the  dofe.  The  beil 
method  of  abating  its  virulence, 
without  ciiminilhing  its  purgative 
virtue,  feems  to  be  by  triturating 
ic  vvitli  gummy  farinaceous  fub- 
itances,  or  the  oily  feeds,  which 
without  making  any  alteration  in 
the  colocynth  itfelf,  prevent  its 
refmous  particles  from  cohering, 
and  nicking  upon  the  membranes 
of  the  inteitines,  {o  as  to  irritate, 
inflame,  orcorrode  them.  Itisan 
ingredient  in  fome  of  the  purgative 
pills,  and  the  cathartic  extraft  oi 
the  fliops. 

CONSO- 
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CONSOLID^  MAJORIS,/fM  and  do    not  aiife  in    evaporation 

Siymj^'hyti   majoris    radix  :    Sympkyti  with  either  :  the  fpiriuious  tinfture 

runfolUU  tnajoris  C.    B.    Comfry  ;  and  extract    tafle  firoriger  of  the 

the  root  [£■.  J  root   than   the   aqueous  ones.     It 

This   is   a   rough    hairy    plant,  gives  name  to  an  officinal  powder, 

growing   wild    by  river-fides  and  arid  is  an  ingredient  in  the  Edin- 

in  watery  places.     The   roots  are  burgh  theriaca. 
very  large,   black   on   the  outfide, 

white  within,  full  of  a  vifcid  glu-  COPAL  [E-]  a  refin  obtained 
tinous  juice,  of  no  particular  taile.  from  feveral  forts  of  large  trees 
They  ag^^e  in  quality  with  the  growing  in  New  Spain .  This  re- 
roots  of  althtea  ;  with  this  differ-  fm  is  brought  to  us  in  irregular 
ence,  that  the  mucilage  of  row/o-  lumps,  fome  tranfparent,  of  a  yel- 
lida  is  fomewhat  Ibonger  bodied.  lowiiL  or  brown  colour,  others  fe- 
Many  ridiculous  hillories  of  the  mitranfparent  and  whitifh.  Jthas 
cofifaliiiat!/ig  virtues  of  this  plantare  never  come  into  ufe  as  a  medicine. 


and  is  rarely  met  with  in  thelhops. 

CORALLINA  :  Mufcus  fnwiti- 
vnis  JiKJe  corallina  officinarum  C.  B. 
Coralline,  or  fea  mois  [E.] 

This  is  a  bratvched  flony  fub- 
ftance  of  a  Vv'hite  colour,  growing 
on  rocks,  and  fometiraes  on  the 
fliells  of  fifhes.  It  is  celebrated 
as  a  vermifuge,  on  what  foundati- 
on i  knew  not:  to  the  tafle  ic  is 
intirely  infipid. 

COR  ALLIUM      RUB  RUM. 

thick,  of  a  reddilli    brown   colour  Red  coral  [L.    E.] 

externally,  and  pale  within  :  long,  This  is  alfo  a  marine  produfti- 

tough,  flender  fibres  fhoot  out  fiom  on,  of  the   fame   nature  with  the 

all  fides  oi  it ;    thefe  are  generally  foregoing.     It  cannot  reaionably 

loaded   with    fmall    round    knots,  be  looked  upon  in  any  other  light 

This  root  is  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  than  as  a  mere  abiorbent;  as  fuch 

aromatic  fmell,   and   a   fomewhat  it  enters    the  officinal  crabs   claw 

aftringent,    warm,   bitteriih    tafte,  powder,  and  is  fometimes  in  prac- 

with  a  light  and    fweetifli  kind  of  tice  direded  by  itfelf, 
acrimony  when  long  chewed  :   the 


related  by  authors.  It  is  an  in- 
gredient in  the  compound  white 
decodion  of  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeia. 

CONSOLIDA    MEDIA,    vide 

H  U  G  U  L  A  . 

CONSOLIDA  MINIMA,  vide 
Bellis    minor. 

CONTRAYERVA  [L.  E.] 
This  is  a  knotty  root,  an  inch  or 
two  in  length,  about  half  an  inch 


fibres  have  little  tafle  or  fmell;  the 
tuberous  part  therefore  fliould  be 
alone  choien,  Contraycrva  is  one 
of  the  mildefl  of  thofe  fubilances 
called  alexipharmacs  :  ic  isinoii- 
putably  a  good  and  ufeful  diapho- 
r.  tic,  and  may  be  fafely  given  in 
much  larger  dofes  than  the  com- 
mon practice  is  accuftomcd  to  ex- 
hibit it  in.  its  virtues  are  cxtraficd 
i-oth  by  water  and  recd&ed  fpirit, 


CORIANDRl/mT?? ;  Coriandri 
mmoris  C.  B .     Coriander;  the  feed 

Coriander  is  an  unbelliferous 
plant,  differing  from  all  the  otheis 
of  that  clais  in  producing_^//'/?er?Vi}/ 
Iceds.  Thefe,  when  irelh,  have  a 
ilrong  difagiecable  fmel!,  which 
improves  by  drying,  and  becomes 
lufhciently  grateful  ;  they  are  re- 
cnmnvsndcd  as-carminaiive  andllo- 
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wachic.  They  are  an  ingredient 
in  theofRcinal  compound  lime  wa- 
ter and  eledlary  of  bayberries  [L.] 

CORNU  CERVl  [i:  E.]  The 
flag  or  harts  horns. 

Many  extraordinary  virtues  have 
been  attributed  to  thefe  horns,  and 
to  all  the  parts  of  the  animal  in 
general  ;  but  experience  gives  no 
countenance  to  them  ;  nor  do  they 
feem  to  have  any  other  foundation 
than  the  great  timidity  of  the  hart, 
the  annual  reiicwal  of  his  horns, 
and  an  opinion  of  his  extraordinary 
longsvity;from  thefe  circumllances 
it  was  inferred,  that  all  the  parts 
of  him  muft  be  proper  for  intimi- 
dating the  enraged  Archeus,  re- 
newing health  and  ftrength,  and 
prolonging  life. 

The  horns  boiled  in  water  give 
outan  emollient  nutritious^^//y|£.] 
Burnt  to  uhitenefs,  they  yield  an 
abforbent  earth,  purer  from  gelati- 
nous matter  than  tlie  natural  tefta- 
ceous  abforbents,  but  which  ap- 
pears to  be  weaker  in  its  abforbent 
power.  This  earth  is  employed 
m  the  officinal  white  decoQion 
[L.E.] 

CORNl  frudus:  Corni  hortenfts 
maris  C.  B.  The  cornel  tree  ;  its 
fruit. 

This  fruit  is  moderately  cooling 
and  aflringent,  but  not  regarded 
as  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medi- 
ca,  and  hence  rfjeded  both  from 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  phar- 
macoposias. 

COSTUS  I  L.  E.]  CoJIus :  a  root 
brought  from  the  Eall-Indies. 

Authors  mention  two  foits  of 
coftus,  fweet  and  bitter  :  in  the 
fhops  we  feldom  meet  with  any 
moie  than  one,  the  cofius  fluids  offi- 
cinnrup!  C-  B.  The  root  is  about 
tie  fize  of  the  finger;  and  confilis 
of  a  yellowifti  woody  part  inclofed 


within  a  whitifli  bark  :  the  former 
is  very  tough,  of  no  fmell,  and  very 
little  tafte  ;  the  cortical  part  brit- 
tle, of  a  warm,  bittenfh,  aromatic 
tafte,  and  an  agreeable  fmell,  fome- 
what  refembling  that  of  violets  or 
Florentine  orris.  Coftus  is  faid  to 
attenuate  vifcid  humours,  to  pro- 
mote expeftoration,  perfpiration, 
and  urine.  Atprefentitisrarelymet 
with  in  prefciiption,  and  not  often 
in  the  (hops  ;  in  mithridate,  the- 
liaca,  and  the  confeflio  paulina, 
the  only  officinal  compofitions  it 
is  direfted  in,  zedoary  fupplies 
its  place. 

COSTUS  HORTORUM,  vide 
Balsam  IT  A  mas. 

COTUL^  FOETID^/<^//fl.- 
Cham^emeli  fatidi  C.  B.  Mayweed, 
or  wild  chamomile ;  the  leaves  [£.] 
«  This  plant  is  common  among 
corn,  and  in  wafte  places.  In  ap- 
pearance it  refembles  fome  of  the 
gaiden  chamomiles,  but  is  eafily 
diftinguifhable  from  them  by  its 
ftrong  fetid  fcent.  It  is  rarely  or 
never  ufed  in  the  prefent  pradlice. 

CBASSUL./S  Jive  Telephii  fo- 
lia •'  Telephii  vulgaris  C.  B.  Or- 
pine ;    the  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  a  very  thick  leaved  juicy 
plant,  not  unlike  the  houfeleeks. 
it  hasa  mucilaginous roughifhtalle, 
and  hence  is  recommended, asemol- 
lient  and  aflringent,  but  has  nevar 
been  much  regarded  in  praftice. 

CREPITUS  LUPI^  vide   Ly- 

COPERDON. 

CRETA  [L.  £.]  White  chalk.' 
This  is  a  pure  alkaline  earth,  to- 
tally foluble  in  vinegar,  and  the 
lighter  acids,  fo  as  to  dellroy  every 
fenfible  mark  of  their  acidity,  f  his 
eartli  is  one  of  the  molt  ufeful  of 
the  abforbents,  and  is  to  be  looked 
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upon  fimply  as  fuch  :  the  aftrin- 
gent  virtues  which  fome  attribute 
to  it,  have  no  foundation,  unlefs 
in  fo  far  as  the  earth  is  fatiated 
with  ?cid,  with  which  it  compofes 
a  faline  concrete  manifeftly  lubaf- 
tringent.  It  gives  name  to  an  of- 
ficinal julep  [Z  ]and  decodlion  \E  ] 
and  is  an  ingredient  in  the  cardi- 
algic  troches.  It  is  employed  alfo 
for  extricating  the  volatile  fait  of 
fal  ammoniac  [L.] 

CRITHMI  folia:  Crithmi  finje 
fccniculi  maritimi  minoris  C.  B.  Sam- 
phire ;  the  leaves  [£.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  on  rocks, 
and  in  maritime  places  :  the  leaves 
are  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  fennel, 
but  the  fegments  much  thicker 
and  fhorter:  their  fmell  refemblcs 
that  of  fmallage  ;  the  talleis  warm, 
bitterifh,  not  agreeable.  They 
are  faid  to  be  (lomachic,  aperient, 
and  diuretic. 

CROCUS  :   Crocus  futivus  C  B. 

Saffron;  the  chives  or  flefliy  capil- 
■  laments  growing  at  the  end  of  the 

piftil  of  the  flower,  carefully  pick- 
:  ed  and  preffed  together  into  cakes 
j  [L.  E.] 
I        There  are  three  forts  of  faffron 

met  with  in  the  fliops,  two  of 
.  which  are  brought  from  abroad, 
I  the  other  is  the  produce  of  our 
1  own  country  :  this  laft  is  greatly 
I  fuperior  to  the  two  f3rmer,  from 
I  which  it  may  be  diftinguiflied  by 
I  its  blades  being  broader.  When  in 
'  perfedlion,  it  is  of  a  fiery  orange 
I  red  colour,  and  yields  a  deep  yel- 
j  low  tinfture :  it  fhould  be  chofen 

frefh,  not   above   a    year   old,    in 

clofe  cakes,  neither  dry,  nor  yet 

very  moift,  tough  and  firm  in  tear- 
3  ing,  of  the  fame  colour  within  as 
1  without,  and  of  a  ftrong,    acrid, 

diffufive  fmell. 
j      Saffronisa  very  elegant  and  ufe- 

ful  aromatic  :    belides  the  virtaes 


which  it  has  in  common  with  all 
the  bodies  of  that  clafs,  it  remark- 
ably exhilarates,  raifes  the  fpirits, 
and  is  defervedly  accounted  one  of 
the  higheft  cordials  :  taken  inlarge 
dofes,  it  is  faid  to  occafion  immo- 
deratemirth,  involuntary  laughter, 
and  the  ill  effefts  which  follow 
from  the  abufe  of  fpirituous  li- 
quors. This  medicine  is  particu- 
larly ferviceable  in  hyfteric  depref- 
fions  proceeding  from  acoldcaufe 
or  obllructions  of  the  uterine  fecre- 
tions,  where  other  aromatics,  even 
thofe  of  the  more  generous  kind, 
have  little  effeft.  Saffron  imparts 
the  whole  of  its  virtue  and  colour 
to  redified  fpirit,proof  fpirit,wine, 
vinegar,  and  water :  a  tindure 
drawn  with  vinegar,  lofes  greatly 
of  its  colour  in  keeping:  the  wa- 
tery and  vinous  tindluresare  apt  to 
grow  four,  and  then  lofe  their  co- 
lour alfo  :  that  made  in  pure  fpiric 
keeps  in  perfeftion  for  many  years. 
Its  officinal  preparations  are,  a  fpi- 
rituous tinc"lure  [£.]  a  vinous  tinc- 
ture, and  a  fyrup  [L.]  It  is  an  in- 
gredient in  the  cordial  confeftion 
[Z,.]  t\\e  fudorijic  tinilure,  the  pec- 
toral and  paregoric  elixirs,  the  pow- 
der for  promctingVe//<i;ery  [£.]  and 
feveral  of  the  aloetic  compofui- 
ons. 

CUBEB^  [L.  E.J  Cubebs. 

Cubebs  are  a  fruit  brought  from 
the  Eaft  Indies.  This  fruit  has  a 
great  refemblance  to  pepper.  The 
principal  difference  diftinguiftable 
by  the  eye,  is,  that  each  cubeb 
is  furnifhed  with  a  long  (lender 
ftalk  (whence  they  are  called  by 
(ome piper  can Jatian. J  In  aromatic 
warmth  and  pungency,  cubebs  are 
far  inferior  to  pepper.  They  are 
an  ingredient  in  mithridare  and 
theriaca,[L.l  and  in  the  compound 
rpirit  of  lavender  [£.] 

CUCUMP.RI3    HORTENSIS 
•^    2  J  a  men. 
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femcn       Garden    cucumbers;   the  emulfion,  and  yield  to   the    prefs 

feeds  \E.]  3.  foft  infipid  oil,  and    poflefs  the 

Tilde  are  in  the  number  of  the  general  virtues   of  unauous  fub- 

foiir  <yreateT  cold  feeds  ;    they  are  (lances. 
Jefsapt  to  grow  rancid  in  keeping 

than  the  others  of  that  clafs.  CUMINUM,   vide  Cyminum. 


CUCUMERIS  AGRESTIS 
fruiius  :  Cuitiirerisfykjejh-is  afmini 
diSIiC.B.  Wild  cucumber;  the 
fruit  [Z..  E.] 

This  plane,  found  wild  in  foreign 
countries,  is  with-  us  cultivated  in 
gardens. Its  principal  botanic  differ- 
ence from  the  former,  is  the  fmall- 
ncfs  of  its  fruii,  which  is  no  bigger 
than  a  Spanifli  olive  :    when  ripe, 
it  burlis  on    a    light   touch,    and 
iheds  its  feeds  with  violence,  and 
hence  was  named  by   the   Greeks 
cJ.-iicrium.     This  name  was  applied 
iilcewife  to  the  infpiffated  juice  of 
the  fruit,  the  only  preparation  of 
the  plant  made  ufeof  in  medicine. 
Elaterium  is  a  ilrong  cathartic,  and 
very  often   operates  alfo  upwards. 
Two  or  three  grains  are  account-" 
ed  in   mod  cafes  a  fufficient  dofe. 
Simon  PauHi  relates  fome  inliances 
of  the  good  efFefts  of  this  purga- 
tive in  dropfies :  but  cautious  prac- 
titioners not  to  have  recourfe  to  it 
till  after  milder    medicines   have 
proved  inclfedlua]  •,  to  which  cau- 
tion we  heartily  fubfcribe.     Medi- 
cines indeed  in  general,  which  adl 
with  violence  in  a  fmall  dofe,  re- 
quire the  utmoll:  flcil!  to  manage 
them  with  any  tolerable  degree  of 
lafety ;  to  which   may    be    added, 
that  the  various  manners  of  mak- 
ing thefe    kinds    of  preparations, 
as    praSifed    by   dilierent    hands, 
murt  needs  vary  their  power. 

CUCURBlTiE  jhner.:  C:-cu,- 
hihP  ohlotigcF,  fwe  nlbu-,  folio  moll: 
C.  B.  The  gourd  ;   its  feeds  [E.] 

Thefe  are  in  the  number  of  the 
fourgreatercold  feeds.  They  unite 
with  water  by  trituration  iatc  an 


CUPRESSI  frudus.  The  cy- 
prefs  tree  ;  its  fruit. 

'i  his  is  a  tall  tree  growing  wild 
in  the  warmer  climates.  The 
fruit  is  a  ftrong  aftringent ;  and  in 
fome  placesfrequently  ufedas  fuch: 
among  us  it  is  very  rarely  em- 
ployed, and  not  often  met  with 
in  the  Ihops. 

CUPRUM  \LE.]  Copper. 
The  preparations  of  copper  are 
violently  enletic,  and  therefore  very 
rarely  exhibited  internally.     Some 
have  ventured  upon  a  folution  of  a 
grain  or  two  of  the  metal  in  vege- 
table  acids,  and  obferve,  that  it 
ai5ls  almoll:  as  foon  as  received  into 
the   Ilomach,  fo  as  to  be  of  good 
ufe  for  occafioning  poifonous  fub- 
ftances  that  have  been   fwallowed 
to  be  immediately  thrown  up  again. 
Boerhaave  recommends  a  faturated 
folution  of  this  metal    in   volatile 
alkaline  fpirits,  as   a  medicine  of 
great  fervice  in  diforders  proceed- 
ing from  an  acid,  weak,  cold,  phleg- 
matic caufe:    if  three  drops  of  this 
tindure  be   taken   every  morning 
with  a  glafs  of  mead,  and  the  dofe 
doubled  every  day  to  twenty-four 
drops,  it  proves  (he  fays)  aperient, 
attenuating,  warming,  and  diure- 
dc :    he    aifures   us,    that    by  this 
means  he  cured    a  confirmed   af- 
cites,   and  that  the  urine  run  out 
as  from  an  open  pipe  ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  acknowledge?,  that  up- 
on trying    the  fame   nvrdicine  on 
others,  it  failed  him.     He  likewife 
recommends  other  preparations  of 
copper,  as  of  wonderful  efficacy  in 
certain  kinds  of  ill  habits,  weak- 
nefs   of  the  flomach,  &rc.  but  we 
cannot 
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cannot  think  the  internal  ufe  of 
this  metal  commendable,  or  even 
fafe.  phylicians  in  general  fecm 
to  be  agreed,  that  it  has  really  a 
virulent  quality  ;  and  too  many  ex- 
amples are  met  with  of  fatal  con- 
fequencesenfuing  upon  eating  rood 
that  had  been  dreffcd  in  copper 
vefiels  not  well  cleaned  from  the 
ruil  which  they  had  contra£tcd  by 
lying  in  the  air. 

Great  care  ought  to  be  had  that 
acid  liquors,  or  even  water  de- 
figned  lor  internal  uie,  be  not  fuf- 
fered  to  ft  md  long  in  vefTels  made 
cf  copper  ;  othcrv.ife  they  will  di(- 
folve  fo  much  of  the  metal  as  will 
give  tnem  difagreeable  qualities. 
Hence  in  the  diilillation  of  fjmple 
waters  with  copper  ftills,  the  laPc 
runnings,  which  are  manifelUy 
acid,  have  frequently  proved  eme- 
tic. Jt  is  remarkable,  that  whilft 
weak  acid  liquors  are  kept  boiling 
in  copper  vclTels,  they  do  not  feem 
10  diiiVilve  any  of  the  metal  ;  but 
if  fufFered  to  remain  in  them  for 
•the  fame  length  cf  time  without 
boiling,  they  become  notably  im- 
pregnated with  the  copper.  Hence 
the  confeflioner,,  by  ikilful  ma- 
nagemsnt,  prepare  the  moll:  acid 
fyrups  in  copper  veffels  without 
giving  them  any  ill  tafte  from  the 
metal. 

CURCUMA  [£.]  Turmeric. 

I'urmeric  is  a  root  brought  from 
the  Eall-indies.  It  is  internally  of 
a  deep  lively  yellow,  or  faffron  co- 
lour, which  It  readily  imparts  to 
watery  liquors.  It  has  an  agree- 
able, weak  fmell,  and  a  bitterilli, 
fomewhat  warm  talle.  Turmeric 
is  efteemed  aperient  and  emme- 
nagogue,  and  offingular  efHcacy  in 
the  jaundice.  It  is  an  ingredient 
in  the  ifteric  decodion  ofthe  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia.  It  tinges 
the  urine  of  a  iaffron  colour. 

CUSCUTA.     Dodder. 


This  is  of  the  clafs  of  plants 
called  parafitical,orwhich  growouc 
from  the  body  of  others  :  it  has  no 
leaves,  couliiling  only  of  a  number 
ot  juice  filaments  m.atted  together. 
There  are  two  Ions  of  it,  cufruia 
maj07-  C  B.  '.vnica  gio^vs  common- 
ly in  heaths  on  furzes,  nettles,  &c. 
and  likewife  ill  neldsofflnx,  and 
other  manured  plants  and  the  cuf- 
cuta  jiiinor,  or  epithynium  of  the 
iame  author,  ib  talird  from  its 
being  loand  only  upon  thyme. 
This  lall  is  preferred  for  medici- 
nal life,  and  is  ufu.  lly  brought  from 
Leghorn  and  Tiiikey,  with  tops 
and  llalks  of  thyniC  amougft  ft, 
Epithymum  has  a  pietty  ilrong 
j'aiell,  and  roughifh  fomewhat  pun- 
gent fubtik'  jtarte.  Irs  virtues  re- 
main as  yc:  to  be  determined;  the 
ancients  ranked  it  among  cathar- 
tics"; but  thofe  who  have  given  it 
in  that  intention  have  been  gene- 
rally difappointed. 

C  Y  A  N !  fiores  :  Cynnj  fegetum  C. 
B.     Bluebottle  ;   the  flowers. 

This  is  a  common  weed  among 
corn.  The  flowers  are  of  an  elegant 
blue  colour,  which,  if  carefully  and 
haitiiy  dried,  they  retain  for  a  con- 
derahle  time.  As  to  their  virtues, 
the  prefent  pradice  expefls  not 
any  from  them  ;  notwithfcanding 
they  have  been  formerly  cclcbrnt- 
ed  againft  the  bites  of  poifonous 
animals,  contagious  difeafes,  palpi- 
tations of  the  heart,  and  many 
other  dii1:empers. 

CYCLAMEN,    vide    Artha- 

NITA.  ■•  •      ■.    -  •■ 

CYDONIA  MALA,  eorumque 
jeminu  :  Fruclu^-  CotomcE  niali  jf.  B. 
The  quince-tree;  the  Iruit  and 
its  feeds  [L-  E.\ 

Quinces  have  a  very  auftere  acid 
tafie  :  taken  in  fmali  quantity,  they 
are  fuppofed  to  reftrain  vomiting, 

K  3  and 
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and  alvine  fluxes  ;  and  more  libe- 
rally to  loofen  the  belly.  The  feeds 
abound  with  a  mucilaginous  fub- 
ilatice.of  no  particulartalle,  which 
they  readily  impart  to  watery  li- 
quors: an  ounce  will  render  three 
pints  of  water  thick  and  ropy  like 
the  white  of  an  egg.  A  fyrup 
[Z-.]  andjelly  [£.]  of  the  fruit  and 
mucilage  of  the  feeds  [Z-.]  are 
kept  in  the  fhops. 

CYMINI  femen  :  Cymini  femine 
longiore  C  B.  Fcpniculi  orientnlis 
cntiiini  ciidiTourn.  Cummin;  the 
feeds  [L.  £.] 

This  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
in  appearance  refembling  fennel, 
but  much  fmaller;  the  feeds  are 
brought  chiefly  from  Sicily  and 
Malta.  Cummin  feeds  have  a  bit- 
terilh  warm  talte,  accompanied 
with  an  aromatic  flavour,  not  of 
the  moft  agreeable  kind.  They 
are  accounted  good  carminative?, 
but  not  very  often  mnde  ufe  of. 
Anefl'ential  oil  of  them  is  kept  in 
the  (hops,  and  they  give  name  to 
a  plafter  and  cataplafm  [Z,.] 

CYNO  GLOSS!  radix:  Cyno- 
gloffi  majoris  vulgaris  C.  B.  Houndf-- 
tongue;    the  root. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
in  ftiape  thought  to  refemble  a 
tongue,  whence  its  name  ;  they 
are  clothed  with  a  whitifli  down  : 
it  grows  wild  in  fliady  lanes.  The 
roots  have  a  rank  difagreeable 
fmell,  and  rough  bitterifli  tade, 
covered  with  a  glutinous  fweetifli- 
nefs.  The  virtues  of 'his  root  are 
very  doubtful :  it  is  generally  fuf- 
pofed  to  be  narcotic,  and  by  fome 
to  be  virulently  fo  :  others  declaie, 
that  it  has  no  virtue  of  this  kind, 
and  look  upon  it  as  a  mere  gluti- 
nous allringent.  The  prefent  prac- 
tice takes  no  notice  of  it  in  any  in- 
tention. 

CYN013ASTI    fruL'lus:     Rojce 


fylvejlris  'vulgaris  ftore  Q^.orato  incnr- 
nnto  C-  B.  The  wild  briar,  dog  role, 
or  hip  tree  ;   its  fruit  [L-  E-] 

Thisbulh  grows  wild  in  hedges 
throughout  England.  The  flow- 
ers have  a  pleafant  fmeil  ;  but  fo 
weak,  that  Parkinfon  and  others 
have  named  the  plant  rofa  Jyhef- 
tris  inoriora:  a  water  diltilled  from 
them  fmells  agreeably.  The  fi  uit 
cr  hips  contain  a  fouriOi  fweetifh 
pulp,  with  a  rou^h  prickly  mat- 
ter inclofing  the  feeds,  from  which 
the  pulp  ought  to  be  carefully 
feparated  before  it  is  taken  inter- 
nally :  the  Wirtemberg  college 
obferves,  that  from  a  negleft  of 
this  caution,  the  pulp  of  hips 
fometimes  occafions  a  pruritus, and 
uneafinefs  about  the  anus;  and  I 
have  known  the  conferve  of  it  to 
excite  violent  vomiting.  The  con- 
ferve is  the  only  ofHcinal  prepara- 
tion of  this  fruit. 

CYPERI  LONG  I  raUx:  Cy- 
feri  odorati  radice  hnga,  ft^je  cyperi 
vjf.iinarum  C.  L.  Long  cyperus ; 
the  root. 

This  is  a  plant  of  thegramini- 
folious  kind:  it  is  fometimes  found 
wild,  in  marfhy  places  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  roots  have  been  gene- 
rally brought  to  us  from  Italy. 
This  root  is  long,  flender,  crook- 
ed, and  full  of  knors ;  outwardly 
ot  a  dark  brov/n.  or  blackifh  co- 
lour, inwardly  vhitifn  ;  of  an  aro- 
matic fmell,  and  an  agreeabi* 
warm  taile  :  both  the  talle  and 
fmell  are  improved  by  moderate 
exficcation.  Cyperus  is  accounted 
a  good  fton;ach)c  and  carminative, 
but  at  prefent  very  littii;  regarded. 

DACTYLI :  Frudus  Pahna  ma- 
joris  C.  B.  Dates  [E]  :  a  half  i 
dried  fruit,  about  the  Ihape  of 
an  acorn,  but  generally  larger, 
confining  of  a  fweet  pulpy  part 
and  a  hard  (tone:  the  beft  are 
brought 
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brought  from  Tunis.  They  were 
forme; ly  uTcd  in  pefioral  decoc- 
tions, and  fuppofcd,  befides  iheir 
emollient  an  !  incrafiating  virtue, 
to  have  a  flight  alliingency. 

D  AUCl    CRETICI   fem,n 


promife  to  be  of- ufe  as  aperient 
anddetergent  medicines;  and  have 
fometimes  been  direfled  in  this  in- 
tention with  good  fuccefs.  Boer- 
haave  elleems  them  capable,  it"  du- 
ly continued,  of  refolving  almoll 
all    kinds    of    coagulations,    and 


Dauci  fol'vs  faneiuli  tenuiJJimisC.B.     opening  very  obllinate  obilrudionj 
Candv  carrot,    or  carrot  of  Crete  ;     of  the  vifcera. 


the  feeds  [L.  £.J 

1  his  is  an  umbelliferous  plant 
growing  wild  in  the  Levant,  and 
the  warmer  parts  of  Europe. 
The  feeds,  which  are  brought  from 
Crete,  have  a  warm  biting  tafte, 
and  a  not  difagreeable  aromatic 
fmeli.  They  are  carminative,  and 
faid  to  be  diuretic  ;  but  at  pre- 
fent  little  otherwife   ufcd   than  as 


DIAPENSIA,  vide  Sakicula 

DICTA MNUS  ALBUS,  vide 
Fraxinella. 

Dl C  r  A  M NI  CR ETI C I  folia  • 
Orlgani  Cretici  Litifolii  tomenliji 
Toiirn.     Dittany  of  Crete  [L.  E.] 

This  is  a  kind  of  origanum,  faid 


ingredients  in  the  mithridate  and     to  grow   plentifully   in  the  ifland 
theriaca.  of  Candy,  in  Dalmatia,  and  in  the 

Morea  :  it  has  been  found  hardy 
enough  to  bear  the  ordinary  win- 
ters of  ourown  climate.  The  leaves, 
which  are  the  only  part  in  ufe 
with  us,  come  from  Italy.  The 
befl  fort  are  well  covered  over 
with    a    thick  white   down,     and 


DAUCI  SYLVESTRIS/mr;?; 

Tajiinacde fyl'vejiris  termifoliee  Diuf- 
coridis,  'vel  dauci  officitiarum  C.  B. 
Wild  carrot ;  the  feed  [E.] 

This  is  common  in  paflure 
grounds  and  fallow  fields  through- 
out England.  The  feeds  pofiefs  now  and  then  intermixt  with  pur- 
the  virtues  of  thofe  of  the  daucus  plifh  flowers.  In  fmell  and  tafte 
Creticus,  in  an  inferior  degree :  they  fomewhat  referable  lemon» 
and  have  often  fupplied  their  thyme:  but  have  more  of  an  aro- 
place  in  the  fhops;  and  been  matic  flavour,  as  well  as  a  greater 
themfelves  fupplied  by  the  feeds  degree  of  pungency  ;  when  frefli 
of  the  garden  carrot:  thefe  laft  they  yield  a  confiderable  qunntity 
are,  in  warmth  and  flavour,  the  of  an  excellent  eflcntial  oil.  They 
wcakert  of  the  three:  the  feeds  are  ingredients  in  the  />r</'y/V  <?  otjt- 
of  the  Candy  carrot  are  much  the  rhn,  J'pnies  e  fcordio,  mithridate,  and 
ftrongeft.  t/periaca[L.] 


DENTIS  LEONIS  fi^e  Ta- 
rnxaci,  radix  et  folia  :  Dentis  leonis 
latiore  folio,  et  angiijiiore  folio  C.  B. 
Dandelion  ;  the  root  and  herb  [E.] 

This  plant  is  common  in  fields, 
and  uncultivated  places ;  it  has 
leveral  narrow  dentated  leaves  ly- 
ing on  the  ground,  with  a  flender 
naked  ftalk  fuftaining  a  yellow 
flower.  The  root,  leaves,  and  ftalk, 
contain  a  bitter  milky  juice:  they 


DIGITALIS  folia:  Digitalis 
purpurea'  folio  afpero  C.  B.  Fox- 
glove ;   the  leaves. 

This  grows  wild  in  woods,  and 
on  uncultivated  heaths :  the  ele- 
gant appearance  of  its  purpleflow- 
ers  (which  hang  in  fpikes  along 
one  fide  of  the  ftalk)  has  gain- 
ed it  a  place  in  fome  of  our 
gardens.  The  leaves  have  been 
firongly  Tecomalended,  externally 
againft 
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againft  fcrophulous  tumours  ;  and 
likevvife  internally,  in  epilepticdif- 
orders:  what  fervice  they  may  be 
capable  of  doing  in  thefe  cafes, 
we  have  no  experience.  Several 
examples  are  mentioned  by  me- 
dical writers  of  their  occafioning 
violent  vomiting,  hypercatharfcs, 
and  difordering  the  whole  con- 
ftitution :  inlomuch  that  Boer- 
haave  accounts  them  poifonous. 
Their  taile  is  bltier  and  very  nau- 
feous. 

DORDNfCI  ROM  ANI  radix  : 
Doronici  radice  fcorpii  C,  B.  Ro- 
man wolffbane  ;   the  root. 

This  grows  fpontaneoufiy  on 
the  Alps,  and  in  iundry  places  of 
Germany.  It  has  been  greatly 
difpuied  whether  this  plant  is  to 
be  ranked  among  the  poifonous 
or  faiutaiy  ones;  we  fhal!  not  here 
enter  into  this  controverfy,  ob- 
ferving  only,  that  ali  the  inten- 
tions, it  has  been  recommended 
for,  may  certainly  be  anfwered  by 
other  medicines  of  no  lefs  effi- 
cacy, and  known  to  be  innocent  ; 
and  that  therefore  the  ufe  of  do- 
ronicum  may  be  very  re-.fonably 
laid  aiide  :  in  this  we  are  warrant- 
ed by  common  praflice,  which  has 
not,  for  a  lung  time,  paid  any  re- 
gard  to  it. 

DORONICI  GERMANICI, 
Jeu  ArniciP,  folia  et  rad'x:  Doronici 
plardaginis  folia  a  terins  C.  B.  Ger- 
man If  opardfbane;  the  leaves  and 
lOot  [E.  i 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Ger- 
many. Ic  ha?  been  efleemed  a 
fpecific  tor  lefolving  coagulated 
blood  ;  but  operates  fo  violently, 
that  it  is  rarely  ufed.  The  dofe 
is  fliid  to  be  one  or  two  pugils  of 
the  leaves,  and,  in  fome  cales, 
of  the  roots. 

D  R  ACONTIUM  :     Dracumu- 
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lus  polyphilL's  C.  B.  Anim  polyphil- 
lum  lii'vini.  Dragons,  or  the  many- 
leaved  ariim. 

This  is  cultivated  in  gr^rdens. 
Ic  has  fcarce  any  other  medical  dif- 
ference from  the  common  arum, 
than  being  in  ali  its  parts  fomewhat 
more  pungent  and  acrimonious. 


DRAKE  NA, 

YERVA. 


vide    CoNTR 


DULCAMAR/E,    feu    Jmira- 

'dulcis,  fulani  lignofi,  herba,    radix  : 

Sohiui     fcancier,ti<     fii     duLamara? 

C.    B.     Bitierfweec,     or     woody 

nip-htfhade ;    the    herb    and    roots 

i  his  plant  grows  wild  in  moiit 
hedges,  and  climbs  on  the  buOies 
with  Vi/oody  brittle  fialks.  The 
tafte  of  the  twigs  and  roots,  as  the 
name  of  the  plant  e.vpreffes,  is 
both  bitter  and  fweet  ;  the  bitter- 
neis  being  firll  perceived,  and  the 
iweetnefs  afterwards.  Thev  are 
commended  as  deobrtrcents,  for 
refolving  coagulate.!  blood,  &c. 
and  are  faid  to  occafion  generally 
fome  confiderabk"  evacuation  by 
fweat,  urine,  or  ftool,  paiticularly 
the  latter. 

\iVyJJV.]  folia.  CO!  tex,  r-tdrx  :  Sam- 
huci  humilis  fi-ve  ehuli  C.  B.  Dwarf 
elder,  ordarsewoit;  the  root,  bark, 
and  leaves  [£.] 

Tliis  plant  grows  wild  in  fome 
counties  of  Engia;  d  ;  but  about 
London  is  rarely  met  with,  unlefs 
in  gardens  :  the  eye  dillinguifhcs 
little  difference  betwixt  it  and  the 
elder  tree,  except  in  the  fize;  the 
elder  being  a  pretty  large  tree, 
and  the  dwarf  elder  only  an  herb 
three  or  four  feet  high.  The  leaves, 
roots,  and  bark  of  ebulus  have  a 
naufeous,  fliarp,  bitter  tafte,  and 
a  kind  of  acrid  ungrateful  fmell  : 
they  are  all  ftrong  cathartics,  and 
as  fuch  are  recommended  in  drop- 

fies. 
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fics,   and  other  cafes  where   medi-  long     roundifh     cakes,     generaijy 

,  lies   of  that   kind  are  indicated,  wrjiptup  in  flag  leavcb.       The  beil 

,  he  bark  of  the  root  is  faid  to  be  fort  is   foftiili,   iomewhut  iraufpa- 

Monc-eii; ;   the  leaves  the   weakelL  rent,  of  a  pale '.vhitilh  yellov*    co- 

t;at  they  are  all  coo  churlilh  inedi-  loi.r,  Inclining  a  little  to  greeiii/Ji, 

ciiies  for  general  ufe:    they  fome-  ofallrong  not    unpleaiant    la;ell. 

limes  evacuate  violently  upwards,  It   almolt  totally  dillblves   in   pure 

ainioil;  always  naufeate  the  Itomach,  fpirit,  and  lends  over  foir,e  part  of 

and  occafion  great  uiiealinel's  of  the  its  fagrance  along  with  this  men- 

howels.      Ijy  boiling  they   become  ftruuin  in  dilhillation  :  diliil.'edwicti 

(like  the    other  draltics)    milder,  water,  ityields  aconfiderablequan- 

;.nd  more  fafe  in  operation.     Fer-  tity  of  a  pale-coloured,    thin,  fra- 

rielius  relates,  that  by  Ion  p.  coction  grant  efiential  oil.  'i'hisrefin  gives 

ihey  eniftly   lole  their   purgative  name  to  one    of   the   ollicinal  un- 

virtue.      The  berries  of  this  plant  gucnts,  and  is  at  prefent  icarce  any 

:.ie  likewife  purgative,  but  Icla  vi-  otheradfe  made    ufe  of;    though  it 

rulentthan  the  other  pares    A  rob  is  certainly  preferable,  for  internal 

prepared  from  them, may  be  given,  purpofes,  to  fome  otliers  which  are 

to  the  quantity  of   an  ounce,   as  a  held  in  greater  eilcem. 
cathartic;   and   in  imailcr  ones  as 

an    aperient   and    deobllruent    in  ELEOSEL.'NUM,  vide  Api  um. 
chronic  difordcrs  :    in  this  l:dl    in- 
tention,  it  IS   laid  by  Haller  to   be  ELEUTHEPJ^  yl-.v  Cnfcardlr 
frequently  ufed  in  Switzerland,  in  corfex  [L.  E  ]    v'a.'cariiia;    a    bark 
tiie  dole  of  a  dram.        ,....■;;..■,.■.,,■.  faid   to    be   imported  into  Europe 

from    one    of   the   iiahrTma  iflands 
ELATINES /o//f<^:    LiiiariiP  ft'-  czWeA  Elathena,   in   cm  led   pitces, 
getum  mimmular'ue  folio  tion   ■vtllji  or     rolled    up    into    ihort    quills, 
I'ottrn-      Flue!lin,  or  female  Ipet'd-  about    an    inch    in    widih,    jiretty 
well;   the  leaves.  much    rclemblino;    in    appearance 
This   is   a  low  creeping  plant,  the   Peru^imms    cortex,    but    of    a 
growing  wild  in  corn  iields,      The  paler  brown   colour  on  the  in  fide, 
leaves  have  a  very  bitter,   roughifla  If'fs  com  pail,   and  more  friable. 
tafte.  They  were  formerly  account-  Its  taltc  is  biu.rer,   vet  lefs  dif- 
ed    excellent   vulneraries,    and    of  agreeable  and  iefs  rough  than  tha: 
great  ufe  forcleanfing  and  he-aling  of  the  Peruvian  b.trk;  with  a  con- 
old    ulcers     and    fpreading     can-  fiderabiy  greater   ihare    of  aroma- 
cerous.  fores :    fome   have    recom-  tic  pungency   and  heat:    the  thin 
mended  them  internally  in  lei^rous  outward  fnin,  which  is  of  a  whitifli 
and  fcrophulous  djforders ;   as  alfo  colour,  has  no    tafte.     It  is  eafily 
in  hydropic  cafes.     It  gives  name  flammable,     and     yields,     whilif 
to  one  of  the  officinal  honeys  I  L.J ;  burning,    a    \t\y   fragrant  fuiell  : 
but  the   plant  itfelf  is  never  uied  this,  peculiar  property  diUinguiihes 
in  the  prefent  praftice,    and  this  the  (?/f«.v'T;-m  fiom  all  other  kncnvn 
preparation  of  it    is   in    no  great  bark^. 

efteem.  StilTerus  feems  to  have  been  the 

firft   that  employed  the  covtex  cleU' 

ELEMI  [L.  £.]  Gum  elemi.  theii.-s  as  a  medicine,  in  Europe; 

This  is  a  refin  brought  from  the  he  relates  (in  his  Afl.  lahorat.  chym. 

Spanift    Weft-Indies,    and    fome-  publiihed  in    the   year  169^)  that 

-times    from    the    Eaft-Indies,    in  he  received  this  aromaticbarkfrons 

England  ; 
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England  ;  and  that  fome  time  af- 
ter it  was  fold  at  Brunfwick  for 
Peruvian  bark;  that  a  tindure  of 
it  in  alkalized  vinous  fpirits,  or 
dulcified  alkaline  ones,  piovcd  car- 
minative anddiuretic,and  did  con- 
fide rablefer  vice  in  arthritic,  fcorbu- 
tic,  and  calculous  cafes ;  and  that 
if  taken  imnnediately  after  meals, 
it  afFecled  the  head  a  little.  i'.leu- 
iberia  was  foon  after  employed  by 
Apiniis  in  an  epidemic  fever  which 
raged  in  fome  parts  of  Norway  in 
1694  and  i6qc;:  this  diieale,  which 
at  tiril  had  the  appearance  of  an 
ordinary  intermittent,  at  length 
was  accompanied  with  petechial 
fpots.  The  common  aiexiphar- 
macs  and  fudorifics  were  found  in- 
cffedual  :  but  the  powder  or  ex- 
traft  of  this  bark,  joined  with 
them,  proved  fuccefsful,  even  after 
petechias  had  come  forth:  dyfen- 
teries  fucceeding  the  fever  were 
removed  by  the  fame  medicine. 
During  the  ufe  of  the  eleutheria, 
the  patient  generally  fweaied  plen- 
tifully, without  lofs  of  llrength,  or 
other  inconvenience :  the  belly 
was  likewife  kept  open  ;  thofe  who 
did  not  fweat,  had  three  or  four 
ftools  a  day  :  where  the  menllrual 
or  hasmorrhoidal  fluxes  were  fup- 
prefled  at  the  beginning  of  the  dif- 
order,  they  generally,  upon  the 
ufe  of"  this  medicine,  re-appeared. 
Among  the  Germans,  the  eleuthe- 
ria is  at  prefent  in  very  great 
efleem,  and  frequently  employed 
againil  common  intermittents,  in 
preference  to  the  Peruvian  bark, 
as  being  lefs  fubjed  to  (bme  in- 
conveniences which  the  latter,  on 
account  of  its  greater  aiiringency, 
is  apt  to  occafion  :  it  is  alfo  given, 
with  good  fuccefs,  in  flatulent 
colics,  internal  hemorrhages,  dy- 
lenteries,  the  diarrhceae  of  acute 
fevers,  and  other  like  diforders. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  French  aca- 
aemv  found  this  bark  of  excellent 


fervice  in  an  epidemic  dyfentery 
in  the  year  1719;  in  which  ipeca- 
coanha  proved  incffedual.  Mr. 
Boulduc  obferved,  that  this  laft 
left  a  lownefs  and  weaknefs  of 
ilomach,  which  continued  for  a 
long  time,  whilll  eleutheria  foon 
raifed  the  ftrength,  and  promoted 
appetite.  Among  us  the  ufe  of 
this  bark  is  not  yetfo  general  as 
it  feems  to  deferve  :  infufions  of 
it  are  fometimes  direfted  for  pro- 
moting expccloration. 

ENDlVliE  radix,  folia:  In- 
tjbi  fatter:?  hitifoii^  C.  B.  En- 
dive 5  the  roots  and  leaves  [£.] 

Endive  is  raifed  in  gardens  for 
culinary  ufe.  It  is  a  gentle  cooler 
and  aperient,  nearly  of  the  lame 
quality  with  the  cichorium.  The 
feeds  are  ranked  among  the  four 
lefier  cold  feeds. 

ENUL^  CAMPAN^>/  He- 
lena radix  :  AJieris  omnium  inaximi 
Town.  Elecampane;  the  root 
VL.E.] 

1  his  is  a  very  large  downy 
plant,  fometimes  found  wild  in 
moiil  rich  foils.  The  root,  efpe- 
cially  when  dry,  has  an  agreeable 
aromatic  fmell  :  its  talle,  on  firfl 
chewing,  is  glutinous,  and  as  it 
were  fomewhat  rancid  ;  in  a  lit- 
tle time  it  difcovers  an  aromatic 
bitternefs,  which  by  degrees  be- 
comes confiderably  acrid  and  pun- 
gent. Elecampane  root  pofleiTes 
the  general  virtues  of  alexiphar- 
macs,  itis principally  recommend- 
ed for  promoting  expeftoration  in 
humoural  atlhmas  and  coughs,  in 
which  intention  ic  enters  the  pec- 
toral oxymel  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia:  liberally  taken,  it 
is  faid  to  excite  urine,  and  loofefl 
the  belly.  In  fome  parts  of  Ger- 
many, large  quantities  of  this  root 
are  candied,  and  ufed  as  a  floma- 
chic,  for  ftrengthening  the  tone  of 

the 
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the  vifcera  in  general,  and  for  at- 
tenuating tenacious  juices.  Spiri- 
tuous liquors  CKCraiS:  its  virtues  in 
greater  perfedion  tlinn  wateiy 
ones :  the  former  fcarce  elevate 
any  thing  in  dillillation  ;  wicii  the 
latter  a.n  efiential  oil  arifes,  which 
concretes  into  white  flakes:  this 
poflefTes  at  fii  ll  the  flavour  of  the 
elecampane,  but  is  very  apt  to  lofe 
it  in  keeping.  An  extradl  made 
with  water  (a  preparation  now 
kept  in  the  fliops)  poflefles  the  hit- 
ternefs  and  pungency  of  the  root, 
but  in  a  lefs  degree  than  one  made 
with  fpirit. 

EQUISETUM,    vide    Cauda 

E  CJU  I  M  A . 

ERIGERI,  y67<  Seneiionis  folia: 
Senecionis  minoris  Hju'garis  C.  B. 
Groundfel  ;   the  leaves.  [E.] 

Tiiis  is  a  common  weed,  which, 
notwithflanding  its  being  annual, 
IS  met  with  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
The  juice,  or  an  infuiion  of  it  in 
ale,  is  generally  faid  to  be  a  mild 
and  fafe  emetic  ;  but  unlefs  taken 
in  very  large  quantity,  it  has  no 
effeA  this  way.  The  frefli  herb, 
beaten  into  a  very  coarfe  pulp, 
and  applied  externally,  cold,  to 
the  pit  of  the  ilomach,  is  faid  to 
have  occafioned  Irrong  vomiting  : 
hut,  as  Hallerjuftly  fufpeds,  there 
was  probably  fome  fallacy  in  the 
obfervation. 

ERUC^y^ ;«£■/;.•  EruCf£  !atifoli/C 
albtffatm^x'Diofcoriiis  C.  B.  Rock- 
et ;  the  feeds  [£.] 

Tl^is  was  formerly  much  culti- 
vated in  gardens  for  medicinal  ufe, 
and  for  falads  :  bat  is  at  prefent 
Icfs  common.  In  appearance,  it 
refembles  muftard,  but  is  eafiiy  dif- 
tinguilhable  by  the  fmoothnefs 
of  its  leaves,  and  its  difagreeable 
fmell.  The  feeds  have  a  pungent 
tafte,  of  the  muftard  kind,  but 
weaker :  they  have  long  been  ce- 


lebrated  as  aphrodifiac--,  and  may, 
probahlv,  have  in  Tome  cafes  a  ti- 
tle to  thi.^  virtue,  in  comnjon  with 
other  acrid  plants. 

ERVUM,  vide  Orobu.. 

ERYNGII  radix:  En?,gr.  v:a- 
rit  mi  C.  B  Eryngo  i  or  fea-hr'Uy  ; 
the  lOot  [L.  E.  I 

Thi:>  plant  grows  plentifully  on 
fome  of  our  fandy  and  graveliv 
fliores ;  the  roots  are  flendei,  and 
very  long  ;  of  a  pleafant  fweetiili 
tafle,  which,  on  chewing  them  for 
fome  time,  is  followed  by  a  light 
degree  of  aromatic  warmth  and 
acrimony.  They  are  accounted 
aperient  and  diuretic,  and  have 
alfo  been  celebrated  as  aphrodi- 
fiac; their  virtues  however  are  too 
weak  to  admit  them  under  the 
head  of  meilicines.  The  candied 
root  is  ordered  to  be  kept  in  the 
iliups. 

ERYSIMI  /./w;  Ervfim  -vul- 
garis C.  B.  Hedge  niullard  ;  the 
Itaves  [£'.] 

This  is  a  low  hairy  plant,  com- 
mon in  vvaiie  places,  and  by  way- 
fdes.  The  leaves  are  faid  to  pro- 
mote expedoration,  excite  urine, 
and  the  other  fluid  fecretions,  atte- 
nuate and  diflblve  vifcid  juices,  Src. 
'1  his  they  are  fuppofed  to  perform 
by  an  acrimonioui  llimulating  qua- 
lity ;  but  the  tatle  difcovers  in 
them  only  an  herbaceous  foftnefs 
void  of  acrimony  :  the  feeds  indeed 
are  confiderably  pungent,  and  the 
roots  in  fome  fmall  degree. 

ESUL.A  MAJOR  et  MINOR, 

vide  TiTHYMALUS. 

EUPATORIl  CANNABINI 
folia  :  El! pat  or  a  cannabir,i  C.  B. 
Hemp  agrimony,  v.ater  agrimony, 
or  water  hemp  ;   the  leaves. 

This  plant  is  found  wild  by  tha 
fides  of  rivers  and  ditches,  Ic  has 
an  acrid   imcll,  and  a  Very  bicier 

ufle. 
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jafle,  with  a  confiderable  iliare  of  fioi!  for  it,  anlefs  for  Tome  external 
pui)?ency  The  leaves  are  gr^-ratly  purpofes,  we  think,  with  HoiFman 
recommended  for firengthening  the  and  others,  that  it  ought  to  be  ex- 
tone  of  :he  vifcera,  and  as  an  ape-  punged  |^rom  the  cataiogiie  of  in- 
rient ;  and  faid  to  have  excellent  temal  medicines, 
eifc'tts  in  the  dropfy,  jaundice,  ca- 
chexies, and  fcorbutic  difordciS.  EUPHRA -I.^yW/a;  Eufhrafir 
Boerhaave  informs  us,  that  this  is  off.cmjrum  C  B.  Eyebright  ;  the 
the  common  medicine  of  the  turf-  leaves  [E.] 

diggers  in  Holland,  againil  feur-  This  is  a  very  low  plant,  grow- 

vies,  foul  ulcers,  and  fwellinas  in  ing   wild   in    moiit  fields.      It  was 

the  feet,  which  they  virc  fub,ed  to.  formerly  celebrated  as  an  ophihal- 

'Fhe  root  of  this    plant  is    faid    to  mic,  both    taken    internally,    and 

applied  externally.   Hildanus  fi-iys, 

he  has  known  old  men  of  feventy, 

EUPATOxRIUM       MESUES,  who  had  loft    their  fight,  recover 


operate  as  a  firon^  cathartic. 


vide  AgeTvATUM. 

EUPATORIUM  GR  DECO- 
RUM,   vide  /iGKIMOKl  A. 

EUi'HORBIUM  [E.]  a  oum- 
my  refin  exuding  from  a  large  ori- 
ental  fhrub.      It   is    broueht  to  us 


it  again  by  the  ufe  of  this  herb  : 
later  pra£litioners,  however,  have 
not  been  io  happy  as  to  obferve 
any  fuch  good  effeds  from  it.  At 
prefent  it  is  totally,  and  not  un- 
juilly,  difregarded. 

FAB./E   fiores    et  fcmen :    Fahr 


im.mediately  from  B.';ibary,  in  f.ore  candulo  lituris  vigris  conJpicu!> 
dr^'Ps  eif  an  irregular  form  ;  fome 
of  '-vhich,  upon  being  broken,  are 
foimd  toGontain  little  thorns,  fmall 
tw:gs,  Howers,  and  other  vegetable 
matters:  others  are  hollow,  with- 
out any  thing  in  their  cavity  :  the 
tears  in  general  are  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour  externallv,  fomewhat  white 


Tourti-   Garden  beans ;   the  flowers 
and  feed  \E.] 

Beans  are  of  greater  ufe  for  cu- 
linary than  medicinal  purpofes  : 
they  are  a  ilrong  flatulent  food, 
fufiicienti)'  nutritious,  but  noteafy 
of  digeltion  ;  efpecially  when 
erowine    old.      A    water   difiiiled 


withinfide:   they  eafily    break  be-  from    the    flowers   has    been   ceJe- 

twixt  the  fingers.     Lightly  applied  brated  as  a  cofmetic,   and  ftill  re- 

£o  the   tongue,  they  aiTed  it  with  tains  its  charader  among  forae  fe- 

a  very  fharp  biting  tafte;  and  upon  male  artiiis. 


being  held  for  fome  time  in  the 
mouth,  prove  vehemently  acrimo- 
nious, inflaming,  and  cxulcerating 
the  -fauces,   &c.      I'.uphorbium   is 


FARFARA,  vide  Tussilago. 
FERRUMetCHALYBS  [I.E.} 


c.viremelytroubleiometopulverize;      Iron  and  lieel  [L-  E. 


the  nner  part  of  the  pov\dcr,  which 
flies  off,  affeding  the  head  in  a  vio- 
lent manner.  The  acrimony  h-  fo 
great  as  to  render  it  abioiutely  un- 
fit for  any  internal  ufe  :  feveral 
corredors  have  been  contrived  to 


Steel  is  accounted  lefs  proper 
for  medicinal  ufe  than  the  fofter 
iron,  as  being  more  difiicultly 
aded  upon  by  the  animal  juices 
and  the  common  menftrua  :  iron 
diffoives  readily  in  all  acids,   and 


abate  its  \irulence;  but  the  beft  of  rufl:s  freely  in  the  air,  efpecially 
them  are  nor  to  be  trulled  to;  and  if  occaficnally  moiftened  with  wa- 
aa  there  feems  to  be  no  real  occa-     ter ;  Heel  requires  a  longer  time  for 

its 
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its  folution,  and  does  not  lull,  fo  aciditiesaboundin  tKc  firnpaffages, 
talily.  the  crude  filings,  reduced  into  a 
The  general  virtues  of  thefe  fine  powder,  prove  more  fervice- 
inetals,  and  the  feveral  prepara-  able  than  the  molt  elaborate  prepa- 
tions  of  them,  are,  to  conftringe  ration  of  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fibres,  to  quicken  the  circula-  where  there  is  no  acid  in  the  pri- 
tion,  to  promote  the  deficient  fe-  ma;  vis,  the  metal  requires  to  be 
cretions  in  the  remoter  parts,  and  pr>;vioufly  opened  by  faline  men- 
ac  the  fame  time  reprefs  inordinate  llrua  :  hence  a  folution  of  iron  ia 
difchargcs  into  the  inteltinal  tube,  acid  liquors,  has,  in  many  cafes,  ex- 
After  the  ufe  of  them,  if  they  cellentcfFeC:ts,  where  (gs  Boerhiiavc 
take  efted,  the  pulfe  is  very  fen-  obferves)  the  more  indigeilible  pre- 
fibly  raifed  ;  the  colour  of  the  parations,  as  the  calces  made  by 
face,  though  before  pale,  changes  fire,  have  fcarce  any  efFeft  at  all. 
to  a  florid  red  ;  the  alvine,   urina-  If  alkalefcent  juices  are  lodged  in 


ry,  and  cuticular  excretions,  are 
increafed.  Nidorous  erudlations, 
and  the  faeces  voided  of  a  black 
colour,  are  marks  of  their  taking 
due  effeft. 

An  aperient  viitue  is  ufuallyat- 


the  iJomach,  this  metal,  though 
given  in  a  liquid  form,  proves  at 
leafl:  ufelefs ;  for  here  the  acid  fol- 
vent  is  abfolved  by  the  alkaline 
matters  which  it  meets  with  in  the 
body,  fo   as   to  leave  the  iron  re- 


tributed toforae  of  the  preparations  duced  to  an  inactive  calx, 
of  iron, and  an  aftringent  to  others ;  Cha'ybeate  medicines  are  like- 
but  in  reality,  they  all  pioduce  the  wife  fuppofed  to  differ,  independ- 
elfediS  both  of  aperients  and  alb  in-  ent  of  diiTerences  in  the  conaito- 
gents,  and  feem  to  differ  only  in  tion,  according  to  the  nature  of 
degiee  Thofe  diftinguifhed  by  the  the  acid  united  with  the  meial  : 
name  of  aftringent  fometimes  occa-  vegetable  acids  fuperadd  a  deter- 
fion  a  very  copious  difcharge  of  gency  and  aperient  virtue ;  com- 
urine,  or  a  dianhcea  ;  whiill  thofe  bined  with  the  vitriolic,  it  afls  jii 
called  aperient  frequent])- flop  thefe  the  firft:  pafiages  powerfully  as  an 
evacuations.  aperient  ;  whiill:  the  nitrous  ren- 
Where  either  a  praeternatural  dif-  ders  it  extremely  Ityptic  ;  and  the 
charge,  or  fupprefiion  of  natural  marine  flil!  more  fo.  For  the 
fecretions,  proceed  from  a  languor  different  preparations  of  iron,  fee 
and  fluggilhnefs  of  the  fluids,  and  the  third  part  of  this  work. 
weaknefs  of  the  folids ;   this  m.etal, 

by   increafing  the  motion   of  the  FILIPENDUL^  radix:    Fill- 

former,    and    the   ffrength  of  the  psndulcc   -vulgaris,    an    Mali    PUnii 

latter,  will  fupprefs   the  fiux,    or  C.  B.     Dropwort  ;   the  root, 

remove  the  fuppreffion  :  but  «'herc  This  plant  grows  wild  in    fields 

the  circulationis  already  tooquick,  and  chnlky  grounds:  the  root  con- 

theiolids  too  tenfe  and  rigid,  where  fifis  of  a  number  of  tubercle.'^,   ^a.^- 

there  is  any  llrifture  or  fpafmodic  tened  together  by   flender  ilrings  ; 

contrat^ion   of  the  veffels  ;    iron,  its   tafte    is  rough    and    bitterifii, 

and  all  the  preparations  of  it,   will  with  a  flight  degree  of  pungency, 

aggravate  equally  both  diilempers.  Thefe  qualities  point  out  its  ufe  in 

Though  the   diftc:ent   prepara-  a  f^laccid  ftate  or    the   vefiels,    and 

tions  of  iron  ad    all   in  the   fan.e  a  .Guggifnriefs   of   the  juices:    rlie 

^-manner,    yet   they  are  not  equally  natural    evi^cuations    are  iu    ioxnc 

proper  in  all  conilitutioiis.   Where  meafure  rellrained  or  promoted,  bv 
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it,  where  the  cxcefs  or  deficiency 
proceed  from  this  caufe.  Hence 
fome  have  recommended  it  as  an 
aliringer.t  in  dyfenteries,  immo- 
derate uterine  fluors,  &c.  others 
as  a  diuretic  ;  and  others  as  an 
aperient  and  deobllruent  in  fcro- 
phulous  habits.  At  prefent  it  is 
wbolly  difregarded. 

F 1  Lie  1 S  MARIS  radix  :  Filicis 
von  ramof'^,  dentata;  C.  B.  Com- 
mon male  fern  ;    the  root  [£.] 

V 1 L  !_C  i  S  F  CE  ,VJ  1 N  ^  i-adix  : 
Pilicis  ramope  major  is  pinnulis  obtufis 
mn  dentaiis  C.  B.  Female  fern, 
or  brakes  ;  the  root  [£.j 

FILICIS  FLORIDiE,  feu  Of- 
ffinudo'  regalis  radix  :  Felicis  ramo- 
[cK  mn  dentat'ft  fioruhe  C.  B.  Of- 
mund  royal,  or  the  flowering 
fern  ;  the  root  [E.] 

The  roots  of  thefe  plants  (which 
are  the  only  part  directed  for 
medicinal  ufe)  have,  when  firil 
chewed,  fomewhat  of  a  fweetifli 
glutinous  tafte,  which  foon  be- 
comes bitterifh,  fubartringent,  and 
naufeous.  They  are  faid  to  be 
aperient  and  anthelmintic.  Simon 
Paulli  tells  us,  that  they  have  been 
the  £;rand  fecret  of  fome  empirics 
a"ainft  the  broad  kind  of  worms 
called  tania;  and  that  the  dofe 
IS  one,  two,  or  three  drachms  of 
:he  powder.  The  third  fort  is 
Uippofed  I.O  be  the  weakeft,  and 
the  fecond  the  llrongeft ;  this 
therefore  has  been  generally  made 
choice  of;  prailice  has  however, 
ac  length  expunged  them  all, 
though  the  college  of  Edinburgh 
ilill  retains  them  in  their  catalogue 
of  fimples. 

FOINRULI  DULCIS  femen 
F^nic::Ii  dul.  is  C.  B.  Sweet  fen- 
nA  ;   the  feeds  \L.  E.] 

FUNICULI  VULGARIS 
foHn,  radix,  femen  :  Funiculi  'vu:- 
Varic    permaniei    C.    B.      Comaiou 


fennel ;  the  feeds,  roots,  and  leaves 
[E.] 

The  fweet  fennel  is  fmaller  in 
all  its  parts  than  the  common,  ex- 
cept the  feeds,  which  are.confider- 
ably  larger.  The  feeds  of  the  two 
forts  differ  likewife  in  fhape  and 
colour:  thofe  of  the  common  arc 
roundifh,  oblong,  flattifh  on  one 
fide,  and  protuberant  on  the  other, 
of  a  dark  almoil  blackifh  colour; 
thofe  of  the  fweet  are  longer, 
narrower,  not  fo  flat,  generally 
crooked,  and  of  a  whitilb  or  pale 
yellowifh  colour.  Both  forts  are 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  :  the 
common  is  a  perennial  plant:  the 
fweet  periflies  after  it  has  given 
feed  ;  nor  do  its  feeds  come  to 
fuch  perfedlion  in  this  climate  as 
thofe  which  we  receive  from  Ger- 
many. 

The  feeds  of  both  the  fennels 
have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a 
moderately  warm,  pungent  tafte  : 
thofe  of  the  faniculu7u  dulce  are  in 
flavour  moil  agreeable,  and  have 
alfo  aconfiderable  degree  of  fweet- 
ilTinefs  :  hence  our  college  have 
diredled  the  ufe  of  thefe  only. 
They  are  ranked  among  the  four 
greater  hot  feeds ;  and  not  un- 
defervedly  looked  upon  as  good 
ftomachics  and  carminatives.  An 
eflential  oil  [E.]  and  fimple  water 
[L.]  are  prepared  from  them  is 
the  fhops  ;  they  are  ingredients 
alfo  in  the  compound  juniper  wa- 
ter, garlic  oxymel,  mithrida'c, 
theriaca,  and  decodion  for  glyf- 
ters  [L.] 

The  root  is  far  lefs  warm, 
but  has  more  of  a  fweetilh  tafte, 
than  the  feeds  ;  it  is  one  of  the 
five  roots  called  openers ;  and  has 
fometimes  been  direded  in  ap- 
perient  apozems.  Boerhaave  fays, 
that  this  root  agrees  in  talle, 
imell,  and  medical  qualities,  with 
the  celebrated  ginfeng  of  the  Chi- 
i.efe  :  from  which,  however,  it 
appear* 
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appears   to   be   very    confiderably 
different. 

The  leaves  of  fennel  are  weaker 
than  either  the  roots  or  feeds,  and 
have  very  rarely  been  employed 
for  any  medicinal  uie.  A  fimple 
water  is  direded  to  be  prepared 
from  them  in  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopceia. 

FCENI  GR^Cl  Jemen  :  Fceni 
gra-ii  fai'mi  C  B.  Fcenugreek  ; 
the  feeds  [L.  £.] 

1  his  plant  is  cultivated  chiefly 
in  the  fouthern  parts  of  France, 
Germany,  and  in  Italy  ;  from 
whence  the  feeds  are  brought  to 
us.  They  are  of  a  yellow  colour, 
a  rhomboidal  figure  ;  a  difagree- 
able  lirong  fmell,  and  a  muci- 
laginous tafle.  Their  principal 
uis  is  in  cataplafms,  fomentations, 
and  the  like,  and  in  emollient 
glyfters.  They  enter  the  ukum 
e  fnucihiginibus  of  the  (hops  ;  to 
which  they  communicate  a  con- 
fiderable  (hare  of  their  fgaell. 

FOLIUM  I NDUM,  vide  Ma- 

Lab A THRUM, 

FORMICA.  Ants;  their  bo- 
dies and  eggs. 

Thefe  infeds  are  at  prefent  of 
no  ufe  with  us  in  medicine,  though 
formerly  mach  celebrated  for 
aphrodifiac  virtues,  and  IHII  em- 
ployed in  the  aqu^r  viagnanimitutis, 
and  other  like  compofitions  of 
foreign  difpenfatories.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  thefe  aiumals  con- 
tain a  truly  acrid  Juice,  which  they 
fhed  in  fmall  drops  upon  being 
irritated:  by  infuling  a  quantity 
of  live  and  vigorous  ants  in  water, 
an  acid  liquor  is  obtained  nearly 
as  ftrong  as  good  vinegar.  Neu- 
mann obferves,  that  on  dillllling 
them  either  with  water  or  pure 
fpirit,  a  clear  limpid  oil  arifes, 
which  has  fcarce  any   taiie,  or  at 


lead  is  not  hot  or  pungent  like  the 
eflential  oils  of  vegetables. 

FR  AGARIC  folia,  fruaus: 
Fragari/t  ferentisfragra  rubra  f.  B. 
The  itrawberry  bufh  ;  its  leaved 
and  fruit  [E.] 

The  leaves  are  fomewhat  ftyp- 
tic,  and  bitterilh;  and  hence  may 
be  of  fome  fervice  in  debility  and 
laxity  of  the  vifcera  j  and  im- 
moderate fecretions,  or  a  fuppref- 
fion  of  the  natural  evacuations 
depending  thereon  :  they  are  re- 
commended in  hffimorrhages  and 
fluxes  ;  and  likev«ife  as  aperientSj 
in  fuppreflions  of  urine,  obflruc- 
tions  of  the  vifcera,  in  the  jaun- 
dice, ^c.  The  fruit  is  in  general 
very  gratelui  both  to  the  palate 
and  Itomach  :  like  other  fruits  of 
the  dulco-acid  kind,  they  abate 
heat,  quench  thirfl,  loofen  the 
belly,  and  promote  urine;  but 
do  not  afford  much  nouriihment. 
Geoffroy  obfervcs,  that  the  urine 
of  thofe  who  eat  liberally  of  this 
fruit,  becomes  impregnated  wirh 
its  fragrant  fmell. 

FR  ANGOLA,     vide     Alnus 

NIGRA. 

FRAXINELL^  feu  Diaamm 
albi,  radix  :  Didanmi  'vulgo,  fi've 
fraxinellrs  C.  B.  White  or  baftard 
dittany  ;   the  root  [E] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany  ;  from  whence  the 
cortical  part  of  the  root,  dried 
and  rolled  up  into  quills,  is  fome- 
times  brought  to  up.  This  is  of 
a  white  colour,  a  weak,  not  verf 
agreeable  fmell  ;  and  a  durable 
bitter,  lightly  pungent  tafte.  It 
is  recommended  as  an  alexiphar- 
mac  ;  but  not  regarded  by  com- 
mon pradice,  nor  often  kept  m 
the  fliops. 

FRAXINI 
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FRAXIMI  cortex  et  fetnen  : 
Frnxuii  excelftoris  C.  B.  Fraxini 
'uulgaiwris  J.  B.  The  alh  tree  ; 
its  bark  and  feeds  [£.] 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  mode- 
rately aftiingent,  and  as  fuch  has 
fomeiimes  been  made  ufe  of:  the 
feeds,  which  are  fomevvhat  acrid, 
have  been  employed  as  aperients. 
There  are  fo  many  other  medicines 
more  agreeable,  and  more  effi- 
cacious   for  thefe   intentions,  that 
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for  opening  o'^llruclions  of 
vifcera,  attenuating,  and  pro- 
moting the  evacuation  of  vifcid 
juices.  Frederick  Hoffman  had 
a  very  gr.at  opinion  of  it  as  a 
purifier  of  the  blood  ;  and  affures 
us,  that  in  this  intention  fcarcc 
any  plant  exceeds  it.  Both  jvatery 
and  fpirituous  menftrua  extract 
its  virtues. 

GALANGiE  MINORTS  radix 


all  the  parts  of  the  aili  tree   have     [C.J      Galangai ;    a  root  brought 
long  been  neglected.  from  China. 

.     This  root  comes  to  us  in  pieces 

FULIGO  ll^mnim  camhujlorum.      fcarce  an  inch  long,   and  not  half 
Wood  foot  [L.  E.\  fo    thick,     full    of   joints,    with 

This  concrete   is  of  a  fnining     feveral    circular   rings  on  the  out- 


black  colour,  a  difagreeable  fmell, 
and  an  acrid  bitter  naufeous  tafte. 
It.s  chief  ufe  is  in  hyi^eric  cales, 
in  ivhieh  it  is  fo.metimes  given  in 
conjunction  with  the  fetid  gums: 
it  give.s  name  to  a  tincture  of  this 
kind  in  the  {hops.  Its  virtues  are 
ext rafted  both  by  watery. and  fpiri- 
tuous liquors,  each  of  which,  if 
the  foot  1!.  of  H  good  kind,  dilfolve 
about  one  fixch.  Soot  is  faid  to 
diifer  greatly  in  quaiity  according 
to  the  wood  it  was  produced  from : 
the  more  refinous  the  wood,  the 
more  the  foot  abounds  with  oily 
matter. 

F  U  M  .A  R  I  ^  fola:  Fumarice 
ejjicinaruni  et  Diaj  cordis  C.  B. 
Fumitory;   the  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  a  common  weed  in 
fhadv  cultivated  gr-junds,  pro- 
ducing fpikes  of  purplifh  flowers 
in  May  and  Junf.  It  is  very 
juicy,  of  a  bit.cr    talle,    without 


any  rem:nkablc  finell 
ijical   effeds    of   this 


The  me- 
lerb  are,   to 


fide  ;  of  an  aromatic  fmell,  and 
a  bitterifh,  hot,  biting  tafte. 
Galangai  is  a  warm  f.omachic 
bitter  ;  it  has  been  frequently 
prefcribed  in  bitter  infufions,  bu^ 
the  flavour  it  gives  is  not  agree- 
able. The  London  college  has 
rejcded  it  from  the  officinal  fim- 
pies. 

GALB.^NUM  [L.  E.] 

This  is  the  concrete  juice  of 
an  African  plant  of  the  ferulaceous 
kind.  The  juice,  as  brought  to 
us,  is  fen-.ipellucid,  foft,  tenaci- 
ous ;  of  a  ftrong,  and  to  fome 
unpleafant  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh 
warm  tade  :  tiie  better  fort  is  in 
pale  coloured  mafies,  which,  on 
being  opened,  appear  compofed  of 
clear  white  tears.  GeofFroy  re- 
lates, that  a  dark  greenifh  oil  is 
'o  be  obtained  from  this  fimple 
by  diiliilation,  which,  upon  re- 
peated recliucations,  becomes  of 
an  elegant  fey  blue  colour.  The 
purer   forts   of  gaibanum  are  faid 


itrengthen  the  tone  of  the  bowels,  by  fome  to  dilTolve  entirely  in 
gently  loofen  the  belly,  and  pro-  wine,  vinegar,  or  water  ;  but  thefe 
mote  the  urinary  and  other  natural     liquors  are   only   partial  menftrua 

with  reg;^rd  to  this  drug;    nor  do 

fpirit  of  wine,  or  oils,  prove  more 

eiicftnal  in  this    refpedl :    the   belc 

difiolvent 


It     IS 


pruiciDally 
f 
Duiic,    a:;d    cutaneous   difordcrs ; 


lecretioi 

c^Tamcijd' d  in  mthincholic,    fcor- 
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difiblvent  is  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  fpirit  of  wine,  and  one  of 
water.  Galbanum  agrees  in  vir- 
tue with  gum  ammoniacum  ;  but 
is  generally  accounted  lefs  effica- 
cious in  althmas,  and  more  fo  in 
hyfterical  complaints.  It  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  gum  pills,  fpe- 
cies  e  fcordio,  mithridate,theriaca, 
confedio  Paulina,  maturating  ca- 
taplafm  [L.J and  antihylleric  plaf- 
ter  [E.] 

GhLEGJE  fo'ia:  Gnleg>r-jul- 
garis  fiorihus  ceruleis  C.  B.  Goats 
rue  ;   the  herb. 

This  is  celebrated  as  an  alexi- 
pharmac  ;  but  its  fenfible  qualities 
difcover  no  foundation  for  any 
virtues  of  this  kind  :  the  tafle  is 
merely  leguminous ;  and  in  Italy 
(where  it  grows  wild)  it  is  faid  to 
be  ufed  as  food. 

GALL^  [L.  £.]  Galls. 
Thefe  are  excrefcences  found, 
in  the  warmer  countries,  upon  the 
oak  tree  :  they  are  produced  by  a 
j  kind  of  infeft  (which  wounds  the 
young  buds  or  branches)  and  after- 
wards ferve  as  a  lodgement  for 
its  eggs:  the  animal  vvitnin  the 
gall  eats  its  way  through  ;  thofe 
which  have  no  hole  are  found 
to  have  the  infeft  remaining  in 
them.  The  befi  galls  come  from 
Aleppo:  thefe  are  not  quite  round 
and  fmooth,  like  the  other  forts, 
and  have  feveral  tubercles  on  the 
furface.  Galls  have  a  very  audere 
ftyptic  tafle,  without  any  fmell  : 
they  are  very  flrong  aftringents, 
and  as  fuch  have  been  fomedmes 
made  ufe  of  both  internally  and 
externally,  but  are  noc  much 
taken  notice  of  by  the  prefent 
praftice. 

GALUl folia:  GaJInhiteia  B. 
I  Ladies  bedftraw,  or  cheefe  rennet ; 
Ithe  herb  [E.] 


This  herb  has  a  fubacid  tafle, 
with  a  very  faint,  not  difagree- 
able  fmell  :  the  juice  changes  blue 
vegetable  infufions  of  a  red  colour, 
and  coagulates  milk,  and  thus  dif- 
covers  marks  of  acidity.  It  fiands 
recommended  as  a  mild  ftyptic  ; 
but  has  never  been  much  in  ule. 

GAMBOGIA  [L.E]  Gam- 
boge; a  folid  concrete  juice, 
brought  from  the  Eafl-Indies,  in 
large  cakes  or  rolls.  The  befl: 
fort  is  of  a  deep  yellow  or  orange 
colour,  breaks  fhining  and  free 
from  drofs  :  it  has  no  fmell,  and 
very  little  tafte,  unlefs  kept  in 
the  mouth  for  fome  time,  whea 
it  imprefTes  a  flight  fenfe  of  acri; 
mony.  It  immediately  commu- 
nicates to  fpirit  of  wine  a  bright 
golden  colour,  ajid  almoft  entirely 
difTolvcs  in  it ;  GeofFroy  fays,  ex- 
cept the  fixth  part :  alkaline  falts 
enable  water  to  adl  upon  this  fub- 
flance  powerfully  as  a  menflruum  : 
the  folution  made  by  their  means 
is  fomewhat  tranfparent,  of  a  deep 
blood-red  colour,  and  pafTes  the 
filtre:  the  dulcified  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac  readily  and  entirely 
difTolves  it,  and  takes  up  a  con-' 
fiderable  quantity  ;  and  what  is 
pretty  remarkable,  this  folution 
mixes  either  with  water  or  fpirit, 
without  growing  turbid. 

Gamboge  evacuates  powerfully 
both  upwards  and  downwards  ; 
Hoffman  and  fome  others  con- 
demn it  as  adling  with  too  great 
violence,  andoccafioning  a  danger- 
ous hypercatharfes  ;  whilll  others 
are  of  a  contrary  opinion.  Geof- 
frey feems  particularly  fond  of 
this  medicine,  and  informs  us, 
that  he  has  frequently  given  it, 
from  two  to  four  grains,  with- 
out its  proving  at  all  emetic ; 
that  from  four  to  eight  grains,  it 
both  vomits  .nnd  purges,  without 
vioience  ;     that    its    operation  i? 
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foon  over ;  and  that  if  given  in  a 
liquid  form,  and  fufficiently  di- 
luted, it  ftands  not  in  need  of  any 
correftor;  that  in  the  form  of  a 
bolus  or  pili,  it  is  moft  apt  to 
prove  emetic,  but  very  rarely  has 
this  efFed  if  joined  along  with 
mercurius  dulcis.  He  neverthelefs 
cautions  againft  its  ufe  where  the 
patient  cannot  eafily  bear  vomit- 
ing. It  gives  name  to  a  pill  in 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  but 
is  not  ufed  in  any  compofition  of 
the  London, 

•  GENISTyE  folia,  fores,  femen  : 
Cytifo  genijice  Jcoparidf  vulgaris  fore 
luteo  T'ourn.  Broom  ;  the  leaves, 
flowers,   and  feeds  [£.] 

The  leaves  of  this  Ihrub  have 
a  naufeous  bitter  tafte  :  decodions 
of  them  loofen  the  belly,  pro- 
mote urine,  and  Hand  recommend- 
ed in  hydropic  cafes. 

The  flowers  are  faid  to  prove  ca- 
thartic in  decodion,  and  emetic 
in  fubftance,  thoughinfomeplaces, 
as  Lobel  informs  us,  they  are 
commonly  ufed,  in  large  quan- 
tity, in  falads,  without  producing 
any  effeft  of  this  kind.  The 
qualities  of  the  feeds  are  little 
better  determined :  fome  report, 
that  they  purge  almoft  as  ftrongly 
as  hellebore,  in  the  dofe  of  a 
drachm  and  half;  whilll;  the  author 
above-mentioned  relates,  that  he 
has  given  a  decoiflion  of  two  ounces 
of  thfm  as  a  gentle  emetic. 

Ct  ENT  I  a  N^  radix  :  Geniiwa- 
majoris  luteo-  C.  B.  Gentian  ; 
she  root  [L.  £.] 

This  plant  is  found  wild  in 
fome  parts  of  England  :  but  the 
dried  roots  are  moil  commonly 
brought  from  Germany,  &c.  they 
fliould  be  chofen  frefh,  and  of  3 
yellow  or  bright  gold  colour  with- 
in. This  root  is  a  ftrong  bitter, 
and  as  fuch,  very  frequenriy  made 


ufe  of  in  praflice :  in  tafte  it  is 
lefs  exceptionable  than  mod  of 
the  other  fubftances  of  this  clafs : 
infufions  of  it,  flavoured  with 
orange  peel,  are  fufficiently  grate- 
ful. It  is  the  capital  ingredient 
in  the  bitter  wine,  tinfture,  and 
infufion  oF  the  (hops.  Anextradl 
made  from  it  is  likewife  an  offici-  ■ 
nal  preparation. 

A  poifonous  root  was  fome  years 
ago  difcovered  among  fome  of 
the  gentian  brought  to  London  ; 
the  ufe  of  which  occalioned  vio- 
lent diforders,  and  in  fome  in- 
Itances  death.  This  is  eafily 
dillinguilhable  by  its  being  inter- 
nally of  a  while  colour,  and  void 
of  bitternefs.  This  poifonous 
fimple  feems  to  be  the  root  of 
the  thorn  %)aldenfts  of  Ray,  the 
atonitum  primum  fardaliunches  of 
Gefner  ;  a  plant  which  Lobel  in- 
foims  us  the  inhabitants  of  fome 
parts  of  the  Alps  ufed  formerly  to 
empoifon  darts  with. 

GERANII  BATRACHOIDIS 
folia.  Crowfoot  cranelbill ;  the 
leaves. 

GERANII  ROBERTIANI 

folia.  Herb  Robert ;  the  leaves. 
Thefe  plants  are  found  wild, 
the  firll:  in  hedges,  the  fecond  in 
moift  meadows.  The  leaves  have 
an  auftere  tafte,  and  have  hence 
been  recommended  as  allringents  { 
but  they  have  long  been  difre- 
garded  in  praQice,  and  have  there- 
fore been  omitted  at  the  late  re- 
formation both  of  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias. 

GINSENG  [£.]  a  fmall  root 
brought  from  North  America,  and 
fometimes  from  Cijina  ;  an  inch 
or  two  in  length,  taper,  finely 
ftriated,  of  a  whitilh  or  yellowifli 
colour.  It  has  a  very  fiveet  tafie, 
accompanied  with  a  flight  bitter- 
ifhnefsand  warmth. 
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The  Chinefe  are  faid  to  have  a 
very  extraordinary  opinion  of  the 
virtues  of  this  root,  and  to  jook 
upon  it  as  an  univerlal  reftorative, 
in  all  decays,  from  age,  intem- 
perance, or  difeafe.  The  great 
value,  there  fet  upon  it,  has  pre- 
vented its  being  exported  Irom 
thence  into  other  countries,  and 
its  difcovery  in  North  America  is 
but  of  late  date,  fo  that  among 
us  it  has  hitherto  been  very  rarely 
made  ufe  of;  although,  from 
what  can  be  judged  of  it  from  the 
tafte,  it  feems  to  deferve  fome  re- 
gard, efpecially  as  it  is  now  pro- 
curable in  plenty. 

GITH,  videNiGELLA. 

G  L  A  ST]  fo/ia  :  Ifatidisfati-v^  <vel 
latifoli^  C  B.     Wood;  the  leaves. 

f  his  plant  is  cultivated  for  the 
ufe  of  the  dyers;  but  is  never 
employed  for  any  medicinal  pur- 
pofes.  The  virtues  attributed  to 
it  are  thofe  of  an  aflringent. 

GLADIOLI  LUTEI  radix: 
Iridis  palujlris  lute^^  fme  acori 
adulterini  J.  B.  Acori  %>ulgaris 
pharm.  Auguji.  et  Wirt.  Yellow 
water-flag,  baftard  acorus,  or 
water  flower-de-luce:  the  roots 
[L.] 

1  his  grows  common  by  the 
brinks  of  rivers  and  in  other  wa- 
tery places.  The  root  has  a  very 
acrid  tafte,  and  proves,  when  frelh, 
a  ftrong  cathartic  :  its  exprefTed 
juice,  given  to  the  quantity  of 
eighty  drops  every  hour  or  two, 
and  occafionally  increafed,  has 
occafioned  a  plentiful  evacuation, 
after  jalap,  gamboge,  &c.  had 
proved  ineffeaual.  (See  the  Edin- 
burgh efiays,  vol.  v.  art.  8.  Abridg. 
vol.  i.  page  202.)  By  drying,  'it 
lofes  its  acrimony  and  purgative 
virtue.  The /.i^/^n  ari  of  our  dif- 
penfatory  contains  about  one-fifth 


of  the  dry  root ;  the  Edinburgh 
ufes  in  its  place  the  acorus  'verus,  or 
calamus  aromaticus. 

GLYCYRRHIZ.^r^^/;f.-  Gly 
cyrrhizo'  filiquofde  rvel  Gertnanicce  C 
B.     Liquorice;    the  root  [Z,.  £.] 

This  is  produced  plentifully  in 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  :  that 
which  is  the  growth  of  our  own 
is  preferable  to  fuch  as  comes 
from  abroad  ;  this  lafl  being  gene- 
rally mouldy,  which  this  root 
is  very  apt  to  become,  unlefs  kept 
in  a  dry  place.  The  powder  of 
liquorice  ufually  fold  is  often 
mingled  with  flower,  and  1  fear 
too  often  with  fubltances  not  quite 
•fo  wholefome  :  the  befl  fort  is  of 
a  brownifli  yellow  colour  (the 
fine  pale  yellow  being  generally 
fophifticated)  and  of  a  very  rich 
fweet  talle,  much  more  agreeable 
than  that  of  the  frefli  root.  Li- 
quorice is  almoft  the  only  fweet 
that  quenches  thirft  ;  whence  it 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  adipfon. 
Galen  takes  notice,  that  it  was 
employed  in  this  intention  in  hy- 
dropic cafes,  to  prevent  the  necef- 
fity  of  drinking.  Mr.  Fuller,  in 
his  Mediciiia  gymnajiica,  recom- 
mends this  root  as  a  very  ufeful 
pedloral,  and  fays  it  excellently 
foftens  acrimonious  humours,  ac 
the  fame  time  that  it  proves  genily 
detergent :  and  this  account  is 
warranted  by  experience.  It  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  peftoral  fyrup, 
peroral  troches,  the  compound 
lime  waters,  decodion  of  the 
woods,  compound  powder  of  gum 
tragacanth,  lenitive  eleftary,  and 
theriaca.  An  extrafl  is  diredted 
to  be  made  from  it  in  the  (hops, 
but  ihis  preparation  is  brought 
chiefly  from  abroad,  though  the 
foreign  extrafl  is  not  equal  to  fuch 
as  is  made  with  proper  care  among 
ourfelvc;. 
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GRAMINIS  CANINI  radix: 
Graminis  canini  arnjenfis,  ffve  gra- 
minis  DiofcoriMs  C,  B.  Quick- 
grafs ;   the  roots. 

Grafs  roots  have  a  fweet  rough- 
ifh  tafle.  They  are  principally 
recommended  in  aperient  fpring 
drinks,  for  what  is  called  purify- 
ing and  fweetening  the  blood. 

GRANA     PARADISI:     Cm- 

damomum  majus  femini  piper ato  Geoj- 
froii.  Grains  of  paradife  ;  afruu, 
brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies  [£.] 
This  fruit  is  about  the  fize  of 
a  fig,  divided  internally  into  three 
cells,  in  each  of  which  are  con- 
tained two  rows  of  fmall  feeds 
like  cardamoms.  Thefe  feeds  are 
fomewhat  more  grateful,  a^id  con- 
fiderably  more  pungent,  than  the 
common  cardamoms,  approaching 
in  this  refpeft  to  pepper,  with 
which  they  agree  alfo  in  their 
pharmaceutical  properties  ;  their 
pungency  refiding,  not  in  the  di- 
liilled  oil,  as  that  of  cardamom 
feeds  does,  but  in  the  refin  extradl- 
ed  by  fpirit  of  wine. 

GRAN  ATI  cortex:  Frmfus 
Mali  punica;  faii'vte  C.  B.  The 
rind  of  the  pomegranate,  called 
malicoriiim  [i.  E.\ 

The  pomegranate  tree  is  fome- 
times  met  with  in  our  gardens ; 
bur  the  fruit,  for  which  it  is 
chiefly  valued,  rarely  comes  to 
^uch  peffeftion  as  in  warmer  cli- 
mates. This  fruit  has  the  general 
qualities  of  the  other  fweet  fum- 
roer  fruitSj  allaying  heat,  quench- 
ing thirlt,  and  gently  loofening 
the  belly.  The  rind  is  a  flrong 
allringent,  and  as  fuchis  occafion- 
ally  made  ufe  of. 

GRATIOL^  folia:  Gratiolde 
centaurioiilis  C  B.  Hedge  hyf- 
fop  ;  the  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  a  fmall  plant,  met  with. 


among  us,  only  in  gardens.  The 
leaves  have  a  very  bitter,  dif- 
agreeable  tafte ;  an  infufion  of  a 
handful  of  them  when  frefh,  or 
a  drachm  when  dried,  is  faid  to 
operate  ftrongly  as  a  cathartic. 
Kramer  reports  CTentam.  botanic. 
p.  1 8.)  that  he  has  found  the  root 
of  this  plant  a  medicine  fimilar 
in  virtue  to  ipecacoanha, 

GUAIACI  lignum,  cortex,  gum- 
j/ii  :  Guaiaci  Americani  primi  friiciu 
aceris,  Jife  legitimi  Breyn.  prodr, 
Guaiacum,  a  tree  growing  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  theSpanifh  Weft- 
Indies  ;  its  wood,  bark,  and  refin 
called  gum  guaiacum  [Z.  £.] 

The  wood  is  very  ponderous,  of 
a  clofe  compaft  texture ;  the  outer 
part  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  the 
heart  of  a  deep  blackifh  green, 
or  variegated  with  black,  green, 
pale  and  brown  colours  :  the  barle 
is  thin,  fmooth,  externally  of  a 
dark  greyifh  hue :  both  have 
a  lightly  aromatic,  bitterifh,  pun- 
gent tafte ;  the  bark  is  fomewhat 
the  weakeft.  The  refin  (which 
ejcudes  from  incifions  made  in  the 
trunk  of  the  tree)  is  brought  to 
us  in  irregular  maffes,  ufually 
friable,  of  a  dufky  greenifti,  and 
fometimes  of  a  reddifh  caft,  with 
pieces  of  the  wood  among  them  : 
its  tafte  is  more  acrid  and  pungent 
than  that  of  the  wood  or  bark. 

Their  general  virtues  are  thofe  ; 
of  a  warm,  ftimulating  medicine  : 
they   ftrengthen   the   ftomach  and> 
other    vifcera;     and    remarkably 
promote  the  urinary   and  cuticu-i 
lar  difcharge  :  hence  in  cutaneous 
defedations,   and   other    diforders 
proceeding    from    obftruflions  of 
the  excretory  glands,  and   where 
fluggifli    ferous  humours  abound 
they  are  eminently   ufeful :  rheu 
matic  and  other  pains  have  oftei 
been  relieved  by  them.     The  refi: 
is  the  mod  aflive  of  thefe  drugs 

an 
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and    the    efficacy    of    the   others  the  other,  and  perhaps,  as   Dale 

depends  upon  the  quantity  of  this  conjedures,    exudes   from   a   tree 

part  contained  in  them  :   the  refin  of  the  fame  kind  :    it  is  generally 

is  extradted  from  the  wood  in  part  in  large  pieces,  rough  on  the  out- 

by  watery  liquors,  but  much  more  fide;    and  in    thefe  circumllances 

■perfedly  by  fpirituous  ones  ;    the  poffibly  confilb  the  only  difference 

watery  extraft  of  this  wood,  kept  betwixt    the    two;    although    the 

in  the  (hops,  proves  not  only  lefs  former  is  held  to  be  the  purer  and 

in  quantity,  but  confiderably  weak-  finer  gum,  and  therefore  preferred 


er  than  one  made  with  fpirit.  This 
Jail  extrad  is  of  the  fame  qua- 
lity with  the  native  refin,  and 
differs  from  that  brought  to  us 
only  in  being  purer.  The  gum, 
or  extrads,  are  given  from  a  few 
grainstoafcrupleorhalf  a  drachm ; 
which  laft  dofe  proves  for  the  moft 
part  confiderably  purgative.  The 
officinal  preparations  of  guaiacum 
are  an  extraft  of  the  wood  [Z,.] 
a  folution  of  the  gum  in  recti- 
fied fpirit  of  wine  [Z,.]  and  a 
folution  in  volatile  fpirit  [L.  £  ] 
as  alfo  an  empyreumatic  oil  dif- 
tilled  from  the  wood.  The  wood 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  compound 
lime  water  [L.  £.]  and  in  the 
compound  tindures  of  jalap  and 
fena  [£.]  of  which  it  increafes  the 
purgative  virtue  ;  the  gum,  in  the 
aromatic  pills  [L.]  ecphra6lic  pills 
\L.  £.]  mercurial  and  ethiopic 
pills,  Edinburgh  theriaca  [Zi.J  and 
the  compound  oil  of  balfam  of 
Copaiba  [L.] 

GUMMI     AMMONIACUM, 

vide  Ammoniacum. 

GUMMI  ARABICUM  [L.  E  ] 
Gum^  Arabic;  a  concrete  gum, 
exuding  from  the  Egyptian  aca- 
cia tree.  This  is  brought  to  us 
from  Turkey,  in  fmall  irregular 
maffes  or  firings,  of  a  pale  yel- 
lowilh  colour  The  true  gum 
Arabic  is  rarely  to  be  met  with 
in  the  {hops ;  gum  fenega  or  fe- 
nica,  which  comes  from  the  coafts 
of  Guinea,  being  ufually  fold 
for    it :     this    greatly    refembles 


for  medicine  ;  and  the  latter  the 
ftrongeil,  moll  fubllantial,  and 
cheapeil,  and  confequently  more 
employed  for  mechanic  ufes.  The 
virtues  of  this  gum  are  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  gummy  and  mu- 
cilaginous fubilances  in  general : 
it  is  given,  from  a  fcruple  to  two 
drachms,  in  hoarfeneffes,  a  thin 
acrimonious  Hate  of  the  juices, 
and  where  the  natural  mucus  of 
the  intellines  is  abraded.  It  is 
an  ingredient  in  the  white  de- 
codlion,  chalk  julep,  the  com- 
pound powders  of  bole,  fcordium, 
amber,'  gum  tragacanth,  the  com- 
mon emulfion,  mithridate,  theria- 
ca, and  fome  of  the  troches, 

GUMMI  CERASORUM. 
Cherry-tree  gum. 

There  is  not  any  medical  differ- 
ence betwixt  this  and  the  preced- 
ing. Some  have  fuppofed  that 
all  the  gum  brought  to  us  from 
the  Eaft,  under  the  name  of 
Arabic,  is  no  other  than  the  gum 
of  cherr)',  plum,  and  other  trees 
common  among  ourfelves.  This 
opinion  is  nevenhelefs  erroneous ; 
for  thefe  trees,  as  Geoffroy  ob- 
ferves,  do  not  grow  in  the  coun- 
tries from  whence  gum  Arabic  is 
brought;  vvhilll  the  acacia:  are 
very  common  there. 


GUMMI  ELEMI, 

L  E  M  I . 


vide    E- 


GUMMI  TRAGACANTH^ 
[L-ii.jThegum  of  the  tragacanth, 
a  thorny  bulh  growing   in  Crete, 

L  3  Afia, 
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Afia,  and  Greece.  This  gum  is 
of  a  much  ftronger  body  than 
either  of  the  foregoing,  and  does 
not  fo  perfeftly  diflbUe  in  water. 
A  drachm  will  give  a  pint  of  water 
the  confidence  of  a  fyrup,  which 
a  whole  ounce  of  gam  Arabic  is 
fcarce  fufficient  to  do.  Hence  its 
ufe  for  forming  troches,  and  the 
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the  atrophy  of  children  :  their  tafte 
is  nauieous,  acrid,  and  bitter.  Ex- 
ternally they  have  fometimes  bean 
employed  for  drying  and  healing 
ichorous  fores,  and  likewife  for 
keeping  iflues  open.  The  berries 
were  fuppofed  by  the  ancients  to 
have  a  purgative  and  emetic  qua- 
lity :  later  writers  have  recommend. 


like  purpofes,  in  preference  to  the  ed  them  in  fmall  dofes,  as  diapho- 
other  gums.  It  gives  name  to  an  retics  and  alexipharmacs ;  and  Mr. 
officinal  powder,  and  is  an  ingre-  Boyle  tells  us,  that  in  the  London 
dient  in  the  compound  powders  of    plague  the  powder  of  them    was 

given  v/ith  vinegar,  with  good  fuc- 
cefs,  as  a  fudorific.  It  is  probable 
the  virtue  of  the  compofition  was 
rather  owing  to  the  vinegar  than 
to  the  powder.  The  refin  was 
ranked  by  the  ancients  (if  their 
JiKftov  TB  Mo-TH  was  the  fame  with 
our    guinmi     kedera;)    anior.e    the 


cerufs  and  amber 
GUTTA  GAMBA,videGAM. 

BOGI  A. 

H^.MATITES  lapis  \L.    £.] 
Hematites,  or  bloodftone. 

This  is  an  elegant  iron  ore,  ex- 


tremely hard,  of  a  dark   reddifh     depilatories;  from  this  clafs,  which 
or  yellowiih    colour:  it  is   found     it  certainly  had  no  title  to,  it  has 


either  along  with  other  ores  of  iron, 
or  in  diliinft  mines  by  itfelf. 
With  regard  to  its  medical  virtues, 
we  conceive  they  do  not  vary  from 
thofe  cxporienced  from  ruft,  and 
the  common  croci  of  iron,  not- 
withftandingtheextraordinary  opi- 
nion which  many,  even  of  the  late 


fince  been  removed  to  that  of  con- 
glutinaters  of  wounds,  to  which  it 
has  no  very  jult  one. 

HEDER^  TERRESTRIS/o//a.- 
HeJerff    terrejlns    'uidgaris    C.    B, 
Ground-ivy  ;    the  leaves  [£.] 
Ground  ivy  is  a  low  plant,  fre- 


praftitioners,   have  entertained  of  quent  in  hedges  and  fhady  places 

it;  as  of  its  curing  ulcers  of  the  It  has  an  aromatic,  though  not  ve 

lungs,    which   Geoffroy  fays   the  ryagreeablefmelljand  a  quick,  bit 
hasmatites  dries  and  heals 


HALICACABUM.videALKE- 

!■:  E  N  G  I . 

HEDER.E  ARBOR E^  folia, 


terilh,  warm  tafte.  This  herb  is 
an  ufeful  corroborant,  aperient, 
and  detergent;  and  hence  (lands 
recommended  againft  laxity,  debi- 
lity, and  obllrudtions  of  the  vifce- 
ra  :  feme  have  had  a  great  opinion 


Bacc^,  et guvimi  feu  rejina:   Hedera-  of  it  for  cleanfing  and  healing  ul- 

commiinis  viajoris    Raii.     Ivy;  the  cers  of  the  internal  parts,  even  of 

leaves,    berries,  and  refin    called  the  lungs ;    and  for   purifying  the 

gum  heder:e  [E.]  blood.     It  is   cuilomary  to  infufe 

This  isaclimbinglhrubby  plant,  the  dried  leaves  in   malt  liquors  ; 

growingcommonlyfrom  thetruHks  a  practice  not  to  be  commended, 

of  trees,   or  on   old  walls.     The  though   it    readily   communicates 

leaves  have  very  rarely  been  given  its  virtue,  and  likewife  helps  to  fine 

internally,   notwithllanding    they  them  down  :   fcarce  any  other  herb 

are  recommended  (in  the  Ephem.  has   this  effeft    more   remarkably 

nauir,  curiof.  vol.  ii,  obf,  i  .!o.)againIl  than  ground-ivy. 

HELE- 
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HELENIUM,     vide     Enula 

C  A  M  P  A  N  A  . 

HELLEBORI  ALBl  radix: 
Hellebori  athi  Jlore  Jul>^iridi  C.  B. 
White  hellebore  ;  the  root  [L.  E.] 

'I'his  plant  grows  fpontaneoully 
in  Switzerland,  and  the  inountain- 
ous  parts  of  Germany.  The  root 
has  a  naufeousjbitterifli, acrid  talle, 
burning  the  mouth  and  fauces  : 
wounded  when  frefh,  it  emits  an 
extremely  acrimonious  juice,  which 
mixed  with  the  blood,  by  a  wound, 
is  faid  to  prove  very  dangerous : 
the  powder  of  the  dry  root,  ap- 
plied to  an  iflue,  occafions  vio- 
lent purging  :  fnufFed  up  the  nofe, 
it  proves  a  Ilrong,  and  not  always 
a  fafe  (lemutatory.  This  root, 
taken  internally,  afts  with  extreme 
violence  as  an  emetic,  and  has  been 
obferved,  even  in  a  fmall  dofe,  to 
occafionconvulfiuns,  and  other  ter- 
rible diforders.  The  ancients  fome- 
times  employed  it  in  very  obllinate 
cafes,  and  always  made  this  their 
laft  refource.  Modern  pradice 
feems  to  have  almoft  entirely  re- 
jeded  its  internal  ufe  ;  though  I 
am  informed  that  fome  have  lately 
ventured  upon  fo  large  a  dofe  as  a 
fcruple,  in  maniacal  cafes,  and 
found  good  effefts  from  it  after 
the  ilronger  antimonial  prepara- 
tions had  been  given  in  vain.  A 
tindure  and  honey  of  it  are  kept  in 
the  (hops  [L.] 

HELLEBORI  NIGRI  radix: 
Hellebori  nigri  fiore  rofeo  C  B.  Black 
hellebore  ;   the  roots  [L.  E.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Switzerland, 
Auftria,  and  Stiria :  the  earlinefs  of 
its  flowers,  which  fometimes  ap- 
pear in  December,  has  gained  it 
a  place  in  cur  gardens. 

In  fome  parts  of  Germany,  a 
fpecies  of  black  hellebore  has  been 
made  ufe  of,  v/hich  not  unfrequent- 


]y  produced  violent,  and  fome- 
times deleterious  efFeds :  "this  the 
Wiftemberg  college  particularly 
caution  againfi:,  though  without 
mentioning  any  marks  by  which  it 
may  be  dillinguifhed,  or  even 
giving  the  precife  name  of  the 
plant,  h  appears  to  be  the  fetid 
black  hellebore  of  C.  B.  called  in 
England,  where  it  grows  wild, 
fetterwort,  fettlevvort  or  baftard 
hellebore  :  the  roots  of  this  may  be 
diftinguifhed  from  the  officinal  fort 
by  their  being  lefs  black.  The 
roots  of  the  poifonous  aconites  re- 
femble  in  appearance  thofe  of  th« 
black  hellebore :  and  in  the  Breflaw 
colledions  we  find  fome  inllances 
of  fatalefFedsoccafioned  bymiflak- 
ing  the  former  for  the  latter  :  thefe 
alfo  arc  happily  difcoverable  by 
their  colour ;  the  aconitum  being 
lightercoloured  than  even  the paleft 
of  the  black  hellebores.  The 
faculty  of  Paris,  by  allowing  the 
ufe  of  one  of  the  paler  hellebores 
(the  green-flowered,  which  grows 
wild  in  England,  and  is  called  by 
our  farriers,  peg-root)  have  in  fome 
meafure  deprived  the  fhops  of  the 
benefit  of  this  criterion  :  but  the 
London  college  have  direded  the 
darkeft  coloured  of  all  the  roots  of 
this  clafs.  Since  therefore  the  two 
noxious  roots  which  the  buyer  is 
moll  apt  to  miflake  for  this,  are 
dillinguifhable  from  it  by  their 
colour,  but  have  no  other  external 
mark  by  which  they  may  be  with 
certainty  known,  particular  regard 
ought  to  be  had  to  this  circum^. 
fiance  ;  only  the  dcepeft  black  be- 
ing chofen,  and  all  the  paler  roots 
rejeded. 

The  talle  of  Hellebore  is  acrid 
and  bitter.  Its  acrimony,  as  Dr. 
Grew  obferves,  is  firll  felt  on  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,  and  then  fpreads 
immediately  to  the  middle,  with- 
out being  much  perceived  on  the 
intermediate  part :   on  chewing  it 

for 
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for  a  few  minutes,  the  tongue 
feems  benumbed,  and  afFefted  with 
a  liind  of  paralytic  l^upor,  as  when 
burnt  by  eating  any  thing  too  hot : 
the  fibres  are  more  acrimonious 
than  the  head  of  the  root  which 
they  ilTue  from,  t'lack  hellebore 
root,  taken  from  fifteen  grains  to 
half  a  drachm,  proves  a  firong  ca- 
thartic ;  and  as  fuch  has  been  cele- 
brated for  the  cure  of  maniacal,  and 
other  diforders,  proceeding  from 
what  the  ancients  called  atra  hilii  : 
in  which  cafes,  medicines  of  this 
kind  are  doubtlefs  occafionly  of 
ufe,  though  they  are  by  no  nicans 
pofiefled  of  any  fpecific  power. 
it  does  not  however  appear,  that 
our  black  hellebore  ads  with  fo 
much  violence  as  that  of  the  an- 
cients :  whence  many  have  fuppof- 
ed  it  to  be  a  different  plant :  and 
indeed  the  defcriptions  which  the 
ancients  have  left  us  of  their  helle- 
bore, do  not  agree  to  any  of  the 
forts  ufually  taken  notice  of  by 
modern  botanifis.  Another  fpecies 
has  been  difcovered  in  the  eaftern 
countries,  which  Tournefort  dif- 
tingui(hes  by  the  name  of  i^fZ/e^a- 
rus  iiiger  orientalis,  amplijjiuio  folio, 
caule  franlto,  flore  purpumjcente, 
and  fuppofes  to  be  the  true  ancient 
hellebore,  from  its  growing  in 
plenty  about  mount  Olympus,  and 
in  the  ifland  Anticyra,  celehrated 
of  old  for  the  produftion  of  this 
antimaniacal  drug:  he  relates, 
that  a  fcruple  of  this  fort,  given 
for  a  dofe,  occafioned  convul- 
fions. 

Our  hellebore  is  at  prefent  lo  )k- 
ed  uponprincipallyasan  alterative, 
and  in  this  light  is  frequently  em- 
ployed, in  fmall  dofes,  for  attenu- 
ating vifcid  humours,  promoting 
the  uterine  and  urinary  difcharges, 
and  opening  inveterate  obRruflions 
of  the  remoter  glands  :  it  often 
proves  a  very  powerful  em  men  a- 
gogue  in  plethoric  habi ts, where  ileei 


is  inefi"eftual  or  improper.  An  ex- 
tradl  made  from  this  root  with  wa- 
ter, is  one  of  the  mildelt,  and  for 
the  purpofesof  a  cathartic,  the  moft 
eiFe£lual  preparation  of  it ;  this 
operates  fufficiently,  without  oc- 
cafioniiig  the  irritation  which  the 
pure  refin  is  accompanied  with.  A 
tindlure  drawn  with  proof  fpirit, 
contains  the  whole  virtue  of  the 
hellebore,  and  feems  to  be  one  of 
the  belt  preparations  of  it  when  de- 
figned  for  an  alterative  :  this  tinc- 
ture, and  the  extract,  are  kept  in 
the  fhops.  The  college  of  Edin- 
burgh makes  this  root  an  ingredi- 
ent in  the  purging  cephalic  tinc- 
ture, and  conjpour.d  tindture  of 
jalap  ;  and  its  extract  in  the  purg- 
ing deobltruenc  pills,  gamboge 
pills,  the  laxative  mercurial  pills, 
and  Rudius  pills,  or  the  compound 
cathartic  extract. 

HELXINE,    vide  Parieta- 

RI  A. 

HEPATICyE  NOBILIS/./Za  .• 
Ranunculi  triJe>-:tati  'uer>n,  fore  ftm- 
plici  cceruleo  Tourn  Noble  liver- 
wort ;   the  leaves  [£.] 

This  herb  has  a  place  in  our 
gardens  on  account  of  the  beauty 
and  early  appearance  of  its  flow- 
crs.  It  is  a  cooling,  gently  re- 
flringent  herb;  and  hence  recom- 
mended in  a  lax  ftate  of  the  fibres 
as  a  corroborant. 

HEPATiCA  TERRESTRIS', 
vide  Lichen. 

HERB^  ?.\V.\S folia etfruaus: 
Solum  quadrifo  'ii  hacciferi  C.  B. 
Herb  Paris,  truelove,  or  one-ber- 
ry ;    the  leaves  and  fruit. 

This  is  a  low  plant,  o  rowing  wild 
in  fliady  woods.  It  isfaid,  buton 
no  good  grounds,  to  be  alexiphar- 
mac  :  Gcfner  relates,  that  its  juice 
has  killed  poultry  :  and   its  fmell 

and 
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and    tafte   manifellly    agree   with     except  that  the ///yi/o/6'//;zw;«  is  lome- 
thofe  of  the  narcotic  herbs.  what  llron-per. 


HERMODACTYLUS.  Her- 
modadil ;  a  root  brought  from 
Turkey.  It  is  of  the  fhape  of  a 
heart  flatted,  of  a  white  colour, 
compaft,  yet  eafy  to  cut  or  pow- 
der ;  of  a  vifcous  fweetifli  calle, 
with  a  light  degree  of  acrimony. 

Hermodaftils  were  of  great  repute 
among  the  ancients  as  a  cathartic; 
but  thofe  we  now  meet  with  in  the 
fhops  have  very  little  purgative  vir- 
tue; Neumann  declares  he  never 
found  them  to  have  anyefFeft  at  all. 

HERNIARf^  folia:  Polygoui 
mmoris  five  millegrana:'  vi'ijoris  glahrct 
C.  B.  Rupture-wnrt ;  the  leaves. 

This  is  a  low  herb,  grov,/ing 
wiiJin  fandyand  gravelly  grounds. 
It  is  a  very  mild  reftringent,  and 
may,  in  iome  degree,  be  fervice- 
able  in  diforders  proceeding  from 
a  weak  tiaccid  itate  of  the  vifcera  : 
the  virtue  which  it  has  been  molt 
celebrated  for,  it  has  little  title  to, 
that  of  curing  hernias. 

H1PP0GL0S3I  folia:  Rifci 
{ingiijlifolii,  friiSu  folio  innafcente 
Tuurn.  Double  tongue  ;  the  leaves. 

'1  his  is  met  with  only  in  garden-, 
where  plants  are  cultivated  for  cu- 
riofity.  It  has  rarely  been  taken 
notice  of  by  medicinal  writers, 
though  retained  in  our  pharmaco- 
poeias till  the  late  emendation, 

HtPPOSELINf,  feu  Smyrna,  fo- 
lia, radix,  fesiien  :  Hippofelini  Theo- 
phrajii,  uelSynyrnii  Diofcuridis,  C.  B. 
.'\lexanders ;  the  leaves,  root,  and 
feeds  [E  ] 

This  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
differing  from  the  others  of  that 
clafs,  in  bearing  a  large  tumid 
black  feed  :  it  grows  by  the  fea 
fide,  upon  rocks.  In  medical  qua- 
Htiesit  agrees  with  ^//^^(fmallage) 


HIRUNDINARIA,  videViN- 

CETOXICU  M. 

HORDE!  fcmen :  Hordei  diftichl, 
quod  [pica  l/nias  or  dines  haheat  Plinio 
C.  B.     Common  barley  [L.  £■.] 

HORDEUM  GALLIC UiVJ/w 
MUNDATUM.  French  barley, 
or  the  common  ba;ley  freed  from 
the  Oiell. 

HORDEUM  PERLAl  UM  dic- 
tum [L.]  Pearl  barley;  prepared  in 
Germany  and  Holland,  by  grind- 
ing the  fhelled  barley  into  little 
round  granules,  which  appear  of 
a  kind  of  pearly  v.'hitenels. 

Barley,  in  its  feveral  itates,  is 
more  cooling,  lefs  glutinous,  and 
lefs  nutritious  than  wheat  or  oats; 
among  the  ancients,  decoclions  of 
it  were  the  principal  aliment,  i\n<\ 
medicine,  in  acute  difeafes.  The 
London  college  dired:  a  decoction 
of  pearl  barley  ;  and  both  the  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  make  common 
barley  an  ingredient  in  the  perio- 
ral decodlion. 

HORMINI  SATIVl,  y;«  ScJa- 
reee,  folia,  jemen  :  Hormini  f  larets 
dicli  C.  5. Garden  clary;  the  leaves 
and  feeds  [£.] 

Thefe  have  a  warm,  bitterifh 
pungent  talle  ;  and  a  Urong,  not 
very  agreeable  fmell  :  the  touch 
difcovers  in  the  leaves  a  largequan- 
tity  of  glutinousor  refinoua  matter. 
1  hey  are  principally  recommend- 
ed ill  thefluor  albus,  and  other  fe- 
male weaknelles,  in  hyileric  dif- 
orders, and  in  flatulent  colics. 

HYBERNICUS  LAPIS:  Tegu- 
la  'vel  ardefia  Hyhernica.  \E.\  i:iih 
flate. 

This  a  blackilh  foffile  ^one 
brought  from  Ireland.  Itfeemsto 
confilt  of  an  argillacecus  or  bolar 
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«artb,  ilig^t'y  impregnated  with 
fulphuraPid  iron;  and  may  bepre- 
famcd  to  pofTefs  in  a  low  degree 
the  virtues  of  the  other  feruginecus 
minerals. 

HYDRARGYRUS,  vide  Ar- 
gent U  M  V  I  V  L'  M  . 

HYDROLAPATHUM,     vide 

L  A  P  A  T  H  U  M  . 

PIYOSCYAMI  fjha :  Hyofcyami 
,a'hi  major  is  --del  tertii  Diafcoridis  et 
-luarti  Fl!7ui  C  B.  White  henbane; 
the  leaves  [  £.] 

This  is  met  with  only  in  botanic 
gardens. 

HYOSCYAMI  NIGRI  folia: 
Hyofcyainl  tmlgayis  <vel  ri'gri  L.  B. 
'i  he  common  wild,  or  black  hen- 
bane ;   the  leaves. 

'I  hefephnts  Hand  recommended 
for  fundry  external  pnrpo  es,  and 
by  fome  likevk'ile  internally  againft 
dylentries  and  hscmorrhages ;  but 
thefe  arc  fo  many  examples  of  thevr 
pernicious  effeds,  that  common 
pradlice  has  very  defervedly  re- 
jefted  them.  They  are  Itrong  and 
virulent  narcotics,  "greatly  diforder 
the  fenfes,  occafioning  delivla  and 
jnadnefs,  either  deadly,  or  of  long 
duration.  Hallcr  tells  us  of  one 
who  eat  of  all  the  poifons  of  the 
phyfic  garden,  the  napelli,  apocy- 
na,  bella  donna,  without  injury, 
but  was  maftered  by  this ;  that 
after  its  common  efFe£ts  as  a  narco- 
tic had  abated,  a  paralyfis  of  one  of 
the  legs  remained  ;  and  that  Boer- 
haave  had  his  fenfes  difordered  by 
only  making  a  plafter  from  this 
plant.  There  are  other  examples 
Mo,  though  from  lefs  unexcep- 
tionable authorities,  of  henbane 
proving  narcotic,  though  none  of 
it  was  received  into  the  body. 

HYPERICI  /o/w,  /ores,  Jemen  : 
Ilyperiii  <vulgaris,  C  B.  St.  John'* 


wort ;   the  leaves,  flowers  [L.  E.J 
and  feeds  [£•.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  woods 
and  uncultivated  places  through- 
out England.  Its  talle  is  rough 
and  bitterifli  ;  the  fmell  difagree- 
able  Hypericum  has  long  been 
celebrated  as  a  corroborant,  diure- 
tic, and  vulnerary  ;  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  hyfterical  and  mania- 
cal diforders  :  it  has  been  reckoned 
of  fuch  efficacy  in  thefe  laft,  as  to 
have  thence  received  the  name  of 
fuga  da'monum.  It  is  obfervable, 
that  the  flowery  tops  tinge  exprefs- 
ed  oils  of  a  red  colour  (which  very 
few  vegetable  fubftances  will  do) 
and  communicate  a  blood  red  to 
redified  fpirit.  The  oil  tinged  by 
them  is  kept  in  the  fhops  [L.j 

HYPOCISTIDIS/«raa  in/pifa- 
ttis  :  HjpociftiJis  fub  cifto  C.  B. 
Juice  ot  hypociflis  [L.  E.] 

Hypocillis  is  a  fiefhy  production, 
growing  in  the  warmer  climates 
from  the  roots  of  different  kinds 
of  cilii.  Its  infpilTated  juice  is  an 
aftringent,  fimilar  to  acacia,  but 
fomewhat  llronger.  At  prefent  it 
is  fcarce  otherwife  made  ufe  of, 
than  as  an  ingredient  in  fome  oi 
the  old  compofitions,  viz.  mithri- 
date,  theriaca,  and  the  compound 
powder  of  amber  [L.] 

HYSSOFI/o/m.-  HyJJhpioffidna- 
rum,  c£ruhte  fiije  fpicatce  C,  B, 
HyfTop;  the  leaves  [L- E.] 

The  leaves  of  hyfTop  have  an 
aromatic  fmell,  and  a  warm  pun- 
gent tafte.  Befides  the  general 
virtues  of  aromatics,  they  are  par- 
ticularly recommended  in  hucsioral 
afthmas,  coughs,  and  other  dif- 
orders of  the  bread  and  lungs  ; 
and  faid  to  notably  promote  expec- 
toration. A  fimple  water  is  pre- 
pared from  them  in  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopceia. 

lACO- 
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JACOBtE^     folia:     Jacob^eo'  cefs,   gripes  violently.      The  pure 

vulgaris  Inciniata  C.  B.     Ragwort,  refiii,   prepared  by  fpiric  of  wine, 

or  leggrum  :    the  leaves.  occafions    moll    viole/it    gripings. 

This  ragged-leaved  plant  grows  and  other  terrible  fymptoms,    but 

wild    by  road   fides,  and  unculri-  fcarce  proves  at  all  cathartic:  Lritu- 

vated  places.      Its  taile  is  roughilh,  rated  with  fugar,  or  with  almonds, 

bitter,  pungent,  and  extremely  un-  into  the  form  of  an  emulfion,  or 

pleafant :  it  Itands  llrongly  rccom  didblved  in  fpirit  and   mixed  with 

mended  by    Simon   Paulli   againlt  fyrups,    it    purges  plentifully  in  a 

dyfenteries  ;     but    its     forbidding  Imali    dole,    without    occafior.ing 

tafte  has  prevented  its  coming  into  much  diforder  :    the  pare  of  the  ja- 

praftice.  lap  remaining  after  the  feparation 

of  the  refm,  yields  to  water  an  ex- 

JALAPIUM  [Z,.  E.]  Jalap.  traft,   which  lias  no  eiFed  as  a  ca- 

Jalap  isthe  root  of  an  T^merican  thartic,  but  operates  powerfully  by 

convolvulus,   brought  to  us  in  thin  urine.      Its   officinal    preparation* 

tranfverfe  flices,  from   Xalapa,    a  are  an  extradl  made  wiih  water  and 

province   of   New    Spain.       Such  fpirit  [L.  E.]  a  refin  [E.]  a  fjmple 

pieces  fhould  be  chofun  as  are  moll:  tindure  [L.   E-]  and  a  compound 

compaft,  hard,  weighty,  dark  co-  tindure  [£.]     Th*   extradt  is   the 

loured,     and    abound    moft     with  bafis  of  one  of  the  purgative  pills 


black  circular  ftriae.  Slices  of 
bryony  root  are  laid  to  be  fome- 
times  mixed  with  thofe  of  jalap  : 
thefe  may  be  eafily  diftinguilhed 
by  their  whiter   colour,    and   lei's 


[E. 

Frederick  Hoffman  particularly 
cautions  againil  giving  this  medi- 
cine to  children,  and  allures  u^, 
that  it  will  deftroy  appetite,  weak- 
compad  texture.  This  root  has  en  the  body,  and  perhaps  occafion 
no  fmell,  and  very  little  tafie  upon  even  death.  In  this  point,  th-is 
the  tongue  ;  but  when  fwallowed,  celebrated  praflitioner  was  proba- 
it  affefts  the  throat  with  a  fcnfe  of  bly  deceive!:  children,  whole 
heat,  and  occauons  a  plentiful  dif-  veffels  are  lax,  and  the  food  i'ofz 
charge  of  faliva.  and   lubricating,  bear  thefe  kinds 

Jalap  in  fubilance,  taken   in  a     of  medicines,  as  Geoifroy  obferves, 
dofe  of  about  half  a  drachm  (lefs  or     better  than  adults, 
more,    according   to   the  circum- 

llancesof  the  patient)  in  plethoric,  JAPO\lCA  TERRA  Jive  cute- 
or  cold  phlegmatic  habits,  proves  chu  [L.  E  ]  Japan  earth,  improper- 
an  effectual,  and  in  general  a  fafe  lyfo  called  ;  bcingneither  an  earth, 
purgative,  performing  its  office  nor  the  produce  of  Japan ;  but  an 
mildly,  feldom  occafioning  naufea  infpiflatedvegetablejuice, prepared 
or  gripes,  which  too  frequently  ac-  in  the  Eaft- Indies  from  the  fruit, as 
company  the  other  ftrong  cathar-  is  fuppofed,  of  the  areca  palm  tree. 
tics.  In  hypochondriacal  difor-  It  is  dryand  pnlverablc,  outwardly 
ders,  and  hot  bilious  tempera-  of  a  reddilh  colour,  inwardly  of  a 
ments,  it  gripes  violently,  if  the  Ihiningdark  brown,  almoft  black, 
jalap  be  good:  but  rarely  takes  due  with  fome  call  of  red.  When  pure, 
efFeft  as  a  purge.  Anextraftmade  it  dilTolves  totally  in  water,  and  al- 
bywater  purges  almoft  univerfally,  moft  totally  in  redified  fpirit:  as 
but  weakly  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  we  ufually  meet  with  it,  a  confider- 
has  a  confiderableeffeft  by  urine:  able  quantity  of  fandy  matter  is 
the  root  remaining  after  this  pro-    left  by  both  thefu  menftrua.     This 

mcdi- 
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medicine  is  3  mild  adringent,  and 
frequently  employed  as  fuch  in  al- 
vine  fluxes,  uterine  profluvia,  in 
laxity  and  debility  of  the  vifcera 
in  general,  and  in  coughs  proceed- 
ing kom  thin  acrid  dcfiuxions.  Its 
taile  is  more  agreeable  than  that  of 
moft  other  fubllances  of  this  clafs; 
chewed  for  fome  time,  it  leaves  a 
kind  of  fvveetifhnefs  in  the  mouth. 
Th«  troches  and  tindure,  kept  in 
the  (hops,  are  very  elegant  prepa- 
rations of  it.  It  gives  name  to  an 
©fiicinal  confeGion  [£.]  and  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  compound  pow- 
der of  amber,  mithridate,  and 
theriaca  [L.] 

J.4SMINI/am;  Jajmini  vul- 
gaiioris  Jlore  albo  C.  B.  Jafmine  ; 
the  flowers. 

This  is  a  fmall  tree,  commonly 
planted  in  our  gardens.  The 
£owers  have  a  ftrong  fmell,  which 
is  liked  by  moll  people,  though  to 
fome  difagreeable  :  exprefled  oils 
excradl  their  fragrance  by  infufion  ; 
and  water  elevates  fomewhat  of  it 
in  diftillation,  but  no  eflential  oil 
has  hitherto  been  obtained  from 
them;  the  diltilled  water,  kept  for 
a  little  time,  lofes  its  odour.  As 
to  their  medical  virtues,  the  prefent 
pracliceexpefts  not  any  from  them, 
notwithitanding  they  have  been  re- 
commend edforpromoting  delivery, 
curjngulceationsof  the  uterus,  &c. 

IBERlDlS/a//.^:  Lcp'ulii  grami- 
neo  folio  jm?  iheridis  Touin.  Sciatica 
creffes;  the  herb. 

This  is  met  with  in  botanic  gar- 
dens:  in  talle,  fmell,  and  medical 
virtues,  it  agrees  with  the  nailur- 
tium.  It  has  been  particularly  re- 
commended in  external  applica. 
tions  againlt  the  fciatica,  whence 
the  Englifh  name  of  the  plant. 

ICHTHYOCOLLA  [£  ]  FiOi- 
glue,  or  ifmg-glafs. 


This  is  a  folid  glutinous  fubftance, 
obtained  from  a  large  kind  of  filh, 
caught  in  the  feas  of  Mufcovy. 
The  fkin,  and  fome  other  parts  of 
the  animal  are  boiled  in  water,  the 
decodion  infpiflTated  to  a  proper 
confiftence,  and  then  poured  out 
fo  as  to  form  thin  cakes;  thefe  are 
either  farther  exficcated  till  perfect- 
ly dry,  or  cut  whilft  foft  into  llices, 
which  are  afterwards  bent,  or  rolled 
up  into  fpiral,  horfelhoe,  and  o- 
ther  fliapes.  This  glue  is  more 
employed  for  mechanic  purpofes 
than  in  medicine.  It  may  be  given 
in  a  thin  acrimonious  ftate  of  the 
juices,  after  the  fame  manner  as 
the  vegetable  gums  and  mucilages  ^ 
regard  being  had  to  their  different 
difpofltion  to  putrefcence. 

IMPER  ATORI^,/f«  Magijlrm- 
tiif  radix  :  Imperatoricc  mqjoris  C.  B. 
Mallerwort;  the  root  [£.] 

This  is  a  native  of  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenean  mountains,  andfome 
parts  of  Germany,  from  whence 
we  are  fupplied  with  roots  fuperior 
in  aromatic  flavour  to  thofe  raifed 
in  our  gardens.  The  fmell  of  this 
root  is  very  fragrant;  its  tafle  blt- 
terifh,  warm,  and  pungent,  glow- 
ing in  the  mouth  for  a  long  time 
after  it  has  been  chewed.  This 
fimple, though  undoubtedlyan  ele- 
gant aromatic,  is  not  regarded  in 
the  prefent  pradlice  :  it  is  fcarcely 
ever  directed  in  extemporaneous 
prefcription,  and  the  only  ofScinal 
compoiition  it  has  a  place  in,  is  the 
plague  water  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia.  Its  flavour  is  li- 
milar  to  that  of  angelica,  but 
llronger. 

IPECACOANHA  [L.  E.]  z 
root  brought  from  the  Spanifii 
Weft-Indies. 

It  is  divided  into  two  forts,  Pe- 
ruvian and  Brazilian  :  but  the  eye 
diftinguilhes  three,  afh  coloured  or 
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grey,  brown,  and  white.     The  afh  liflied  about  the  fame  time  by  Pifo ; 
coloured,  or  Peruvian  ipecacoanha  but   it  did    not  come  into  general 
of  the  fliops,  is  a  fmall   wrinkled  uie  till  about  the  year  1686,  when 
root,    bent  and  contorted   into  a  Helvetius,   under  the  patronage  of 
great  variety  of  figures,    brought  Lewis    XIV.     introduced   it    into 
over  in  fhort  pieces,  fullofwrink-  pradtice.     This  root  is  one  of  the 
les,    and    deep    circular    fiilures,  mildefi:  and  fafefi:  emetics   we    are 
quite  down  to  a  fmall  white  woody  acquainted  with  ;  and  has  this  pe- 
fibre  that  runsin  the  middle  of  each  culiar  advantage,  that  if  it  fliould 
piece:  the  cortical  part  iscompadl,  not  operate  by  vomit,  it  pafles  ofF 
brittle,  looks  fmcoth  and  refinous  by  the  other  emunctories.     It  w^as 
upon  breaking  :  it  has  very  little  firll:  introduced  among  us  with  the 
fmell  ;  the    tafte  is    bitterifh  and  charader   of  an    almofl    infallible 
fubacrid,  covering  the  tongue,  as  remedy    in  dyfenteries,   and  other 
it  were,    with  a  kind  of  mucilage,  inveterate  fluxes  ;  as  alfo    in    dif- 
The  brown  is  fmall,  and  fomewhat  orders  proceeding  from obllruftion^ 
more  wrinkled  than  the  foregoing,  of  long   (landing:   nor   has  it   loir 
of  a  brown  or  blackifh  colour  with-  much  of  its  reputation  by  time.   In 
out,    and  white    within  ;   this    is  dyfenteries,  it  almolt  always  pro- 
brought  from  Brazil.      The  white  duces  happy  effeds,  and  often  per- 
fort  is  woody,     has  no   wrinkles,  forms  a  cure  in  a  very  ftort  fpv^ce 
and    no  perceptible    bitternefs   in  of  time.     In    other  fluxes  of  the 
tafte.The  firft  fort  (the  afh  coloured  belly,  in  beginningdyfenteries,  and 
or  grey  ipecacoanha)  is  that  ufually  fuch  as  arc  of  a  malignant  kind,  or 
preferred  for  medicinal  ufe.     The  where  thepatientbreathes  a  tainted 
brown  has  been  fometimes  obferv-  air,  it  has  not  been  found  eouallf 
ed,  even  in  a  fmall  dofe,  to  pro-  fuccefsful  :  in  thefe  cafes  it  is  ne- 
duce  violent  eifedls.     The  white,  cefl^ary  to  continue  the  ufe  of  this 
though  taken  in  a  large   one,  has  medicine  for  feveral  days,  and  to 
fcarceany  cfFecl  at  all  :  Mr.  Geof-  join  with  it  opiates,  diaphoretic?, 
froy  calls  this   fort    baltard  ipeca-  and  the  like.     T  his  root,  given  in 
coanha,  and  complains  that  it  is  an  fublliance?,  it  as   efFedual,  if  not 
impofition  upon  the  public.     'J  o  more  fo,  than  any  of  the  prepara- 
what  fpecies  of  plant  the  ipecaco-  tions  of  it :,  rhe  pure  refin    ads  as 
anha  belongs,  has  not  as  yet  been  a  flrong  irritating  emetic,  but  is  of 
determined.    Geoffroy,  Neumann,  little  fervice  in  dyfenteries  ;  whilft 
Dale,  and  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  inform  an  extrad  prepared  with    water  is 
us,  that  the  roots  of  a  kind  of  apo-  almoll:  of  equal   fervice    in    thefe 
cynum   (dogs  bane)    are  too    fre-  cafe^^  with  the   root   itielf,  though 
quently  brought  over  inllead  of  it  :  it   has    little  effed  as  an    emetic, 
and  iollances  are  given  of  ill  confe-  Geoffroy    concludes    from    hence, 
quences  following  from  the  ufe  of  that  the  chiefvirtue  of  ipecacoanha 
thefe   roots  :  if  the    marks    above  in    dyfenteries    depends    upon    its 
laid  down,  particularly  the  ailr  co-  gummy  fubllance,  which  lining  the 
lour,  brittlenefs    deep    wrinkles,  jnteJlines    with    a    foft    mucilage, 
and  bitteriih  ta'.lc,  be  carefully  at-  when  their  own   .mucus  has    been 
tended  to,  all  miilnkes  of  this  kirui  abraded,  occ.  fions  their  exulcera- 
may  be  prevented.  tions  to    heal,  and    defends  them 
Ipecacoanha  was  firfl  brou^^ht  in-  fro.Ti  the  acrimony  of  the  juices; 
to  Europe  about  the  middle  oi  lalt  and  that  the  refinous  par:  in  which 
century,  and  an  account  of  it  pub-  the  einetic  qualiiy  refides,  is  re- 
quired. 
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required,  where  the  morbific  mar- 
ters  is  lodged  in  the  glands  of  the 
lt6mach  and  intePtines.  But  if 
the  virtues  of  this  root  were  en- 
tirely owing  to  its  mucilaginous, 
or  gummy  parts,  pure  gums,  or 
mucilages,  might  be  employed  to 
equal  advantage.  Water,  afTifled 
by  a  boiling  heat,  takes  up  from 
all  vegetables  a  confidcrable  por- 
tion of  refinous  along  vvith  the 
gummy  matter:  if  the  ipecaco- 
aiiha  remaining  after  the  adion  of 
water  be  digeited  vvith  pure  fpirit, 
it  will  not  yield  half  fo  much  refin 
as  at  firft  :  io  that  the  aqueous  ex- 
traft  differs  from  the  crude  root 
only  in  degree,  being  proportion- 
ably  Icfs  refinous,  and  having  lefs 
effedl,  both  as  an  emetic,  and  in 
the  cure  oi  dyfenteries.  The  vir- 
tues of  ipecacoanha,  in  this  dif- 
order,  depends  upon  its  promoting 
perfpiration,  the  freedom  of  which 
is  here  of  the  utmoll  importance, 
and  an  increafe  of  which,  even  in 
healthful  perfons,  is  generally  ob- 
jerved  to  fupprefs  the  evacuation 
by  flooi.  In  dyfenteries,  the  fkin 
is  for  the  moi'l  part  dry  and  tenfe, 
and  perfpiration  obllrufted  :  the 
common  diaphoretics  pafsofFwith- 
out  eiFeft  through  the  inteflinal 
canal:  but ipecacoanha,  if  the  pa- 
tient, after  a  puke  or  two,  be  co- 
vered up  warm,  brings  on  a  plen- 
tiful fweat.  After  the  removal  of 
the  dyfentcry,  it  is  neceflary  to 
continue  the  ufe  of  the  medicine 
for  fome  time  longer,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  relapfe  ;  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  a  few  grains,  divided  into 
levej  al  dofes,  fo  as  not  to  occafion 
any  fenfible  evacuation,  may  be 
e;ihibited  every  day  ;  by  this  means 
the  cure  is  effedually  ellablifhed. 
And  indeeJ  fmall  dofes  given, 
even  from  the  beginning,  have 
been  often  found  to  have  better 
e^eifls  in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe 
x\-i.n   larger    ones,     Geoifroy    i;t- 


forms  us,  from  his  own  experience, 
ihat  he  has  obferved  ten  grains 
of  the  powder  to  ad  as  effeftually 
as  a  fcruple  or  two ;  and  there- 
fore confines  the  dofes  betwixt 
fix  and  ten  grains  :  it  has  lately 
been  found,  that  even  fmaller  dofes 
prove  fufHciently  emetic.  The 
only  officinal  preparation  of  this 
root  is  a  tindure  made  in  wine 
[L.E.] 

IRIDIS  FLORENTINE  ra- 
dix .'  Iridis  Florentine-  alba  C.  B. 
Florentine  orris  ;   the  root. 

IRIDIS  PURPUREA  NOS- 
TRATIS  radix  :  Iridis  'vulgaris 
Germanics  ffve  jyhvejiris  C  B. 
Flower-de-luce  ;   the  root     [E.] 

Both  thefe  appear  to  be  the  fame 
fpecies  of  plant  :  feveral  varieties 
of  it  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
on  account  of  the  elegance  of  their 
flowers.  The  roots,  when  recent, 
have  a  bitter,  acrid,  naufeous  tafi«; 
and  taken  into  the  body,  prove 
ftrongly  cathartic  ;  and  hence  the 
juice  is  recommended  in  dropfies, 
in  the  dofe  of  three  or  four  fcruples. 
By  drying  they  lofe  this  quality, 
yet  Hill  retain  a  fbmewhat  pungent, 
bitterifh  taiie  :  their  fmeil  in  this 
ftate  is  of  the  aromatic  kind;  thofe 
produced  in  the  warmer  climates 
have  a  very  grateful  flavour,  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  March  vio- 
lets :  hence  the  ufe  of  the  Floren- 
tiiie  iris  in  perfumes,  and  for  fla- 
vouring liquors  :  the  fhops  employ 
it  in  the  white  perioral  troches 
[Z./i.]  and  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
iheriaca  [Z.]  peroral  decodftionj. 
and  perioral  oxymcl  [£.] 

IVA   ARTHRiTiCA,   vide 

Ch  a  M  j^PITYS. 

JUGLANDIS  fortex  et  f nidus. 
The  walnut,  and  its  outer  fhell. 

The  kernal  of  the  fruit  i.s  fimilar 

in  quality  to  almonds :  the  fhell  is 

all rin gent ; 
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aftringent;  but  neither  of  them 
are  at  prefent  employed  in  em- 
dicine. 

JUJUBE,  Jujubes  ;  a  half- 
dried  fruit  brought  from  France. 

Jujubes  have  a  plea  fan  t  fweet 
tafte.  They  are  recommended  in 
an  acrimonous  ftate  of  the  juices  ; 
in  coughs  from  thin  fharp  deflux- 
ions  ;  and  in  heat  of  urine  :  but 
they  are  at  prefent,  among  us, 
a  ibanger  to  medicinal  pradice, 
and  to  the  Hiops. 

JUNCUS  ODORATUS:  Jun- 
eus  odorutus  finje  avQinaticus  C.  B. 
Sweet  rulh,  or  camels  hay  [Z,.] 

This  is  a  dry  fmooth  ftalk, 
brought  to  us  along  with  the 
leaves,  *and  fometimes  the  flowers, 
from  Turkey  and  Arabia,  ti«d  up 
in  bundles  about  a  foot  long. 
The  ftalk,  in  fhape  and  colour, 
fomewhat  refembles  a  barley  ftravv: 
it  is  full  of  a  fungous  pith,  like 
thofe  of  our  common  rufhes  :  the 
leaves  are  like  thofe  of  wheat,  and 
furround  the  llalk  with  feveral 
€oats,  as  in  the  reed  :  the  flowers 
are  of  a  carnation  colour,  rtriped 
with  a  lighter  purple.  The  whole 
plant,  when  in  perfedion,  has 
a  hot  bitterifh,  not  unpleafant, 
aromatic  tafte :  and  a  very  fra- 
grant fmell ;  by  long  keeping,  it 
lofes  greatly  of  its  aromatic  fla- 
vour. Diftiiled  with  water,  it 
yields  a  conliderable  quantity  of 
eflential  oil.  It  was  formerly  often 
ufed  as  an  aromatic,  and  in  ob- 
flruftions  of  the  vifcera,  &;c.  but 
at  pre(ent  is  fcarce  otherwife  em- 
ployed than  as  an  ingredient  in 
mithridate  and  theriaca. 

JUNIPER! /,«,r<f,  lignum,  gum- 
mi:  Jitniperi  'vulgaris  fruticcfa- 
C.  B.  Juniper  ;  the  berries  [L.  £.] 
wood,  and  the  refin  (improperly 
called  gum)  which  exudes  from  it 
in  the  warmer  cliraates  [£.] 


This  is  an  evergreen  ihrub, 
growing  upon  heaths  and  hilly 
grounds  in  all  the  parts  of  Europe : 
the  wood  and  refin  are  rot  at 
prefent  made  ufe  of  for  medici- 
nal purpofes :  the  berries  arc 
brought  from  Holland,  where  this 
flirub  is  very  plentiful. 

Juniper  berries  have  a  firong, 
not  difagreeable  fmell  ;  and  a 
vvarm,  pungent  fweet  tafte,  which, 
if  they  are  long  chewed.  Or  pre- 
vioufly  well  bruifed,  is  followed 
by  a  bitterifh  one.  The  pungency 
feems  to  refide  in  the  bark  ;  the 
fweet  in  the  juice;  the  aromatic 
flavour  in  oily  veficles,  fpread 
through  the  fubftance  of  the  pulp, 
and  diftingjjifhable  even  by  the 
eye  ;  and  the  bitter  in  the  feeds  t 
the  frefh  berries  yield,  on  exprcf- 
fion,  a  rich,  fweet,  honey-like, 
aromatic  juice  ;  if  prcvioufly 
pounded  fo  as  to  break  the  feed's, 
the  juice  proves  tart  and  bitter. 

Thefe  berries  are  ufeful  car- 
minatives and  ftomachics  :  for 
thefe  purpofes,  a  fpirituous  water 
[/..]  and  eflential  oil  diltilled  from 
them  [L.£.]  arc  kept  in  the  fl^ops: 
rhey  are  ingredients  alfo  in  the 
compound  horferadifh  water,  tinc- 
ture of  jalap,  tinfture  of  fena  [£.] 
mithridate  and  theriaca  [Z,.]  the 
liquor  remaining  after  the  dilfil- 
iacion  of  the  oil,  pafTed  through  a 
drainer,  and  gently  exhaled  to  the 
confiftence  of  a  rob,  proves  like- 
wife  a  medicine  of  great  utility,, 
and  in  many  cafes  is  perhaps  pre- 
ferable to  the  oil  ,  or  berry  itfelf ; 
Hoffman  is  exprefsly  of  this  opini- 
on,.and  ftrongly  recommends  ic 
in  debility  of  the  ftomach  and  in- 
telHnes,  and  fays  it  is  particularly 
of  fervice  to  old  people  who  are 
fubjefl  to  thefe  diforders,  or  la- 
bour un('er  a  difficulty  with  regard 
to  the  urinary  excretion  :  this  rob 
is  of  a  dark,  brownilh  yellow^ 
vo'our,    3   balfamic     fweet    taftc't 
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with  a  litde  of  the  bitter,  more 
or  lefs,  according  as  the  feeds  in 
the  berry  have  been  more  or  lefs 
bruifed. 

KALI  folia  :  Kali  ruijoris  cochle- 
nto  femine  C.  B.  GlaiTwort  ;  its 
leaves,  and  the  alkaline  fait  called 
dfieres  chrvtUati,  or  potafh  •  [£.] 
which  ufed  ^formerly  to.  be  pre- 
pared from  this  plant  only,  but 
now  from  fundry  forts  of  woods, 
and  other  vegetable  matters  in- 
differently (fee  the  article  Cine- 
res  Russici,  )  Several  forts  of 
thefe  falcs,  difiering  in  degree  of 
purity  and  ftrength,  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  (hops  of  the  dry-falter  : 
they  are  rarely  to  be  found  under 
this  denomination  in  thofe  of  the 
apothecary  or  druggirt. 

KERMES  [L  E.]  a  round  grain 
about  the  bulk  of  a  pea,  found 
(in  Spain,  Italy,  and  in  the  fou- 
thern  parts  of  France)  adhering 
t©  the  branches  of  the  ilex  aculeata 
cticdgliindifcra  C.  B. 

'1  hefe  grains  appear,  when 
freih,  fulloffmall,  reddiili  ovula, 
or  animalcules,  of  which  they  are 
the  nidus.  On  exprefiion,  they 
yield  a  red  juice,  of  a  bitterilh, 
Ibm.ewhat  rough  and  pungent  taiie, 
and  a  not  unpleafant  imell  :  this  is 
brought  to  us  from  the  fouth  of 
France.  The  grains  themifelves 
are  cured  by  fprinkling  with  vine- 
gar before  esliccacion  :  this  pre- 
vents the  exclufion  of  the  ova,  and 
kills  fuch  of  the  animals  as  are  al- 
ready hatched  ;  orherwife,  they 
change  into  a  winged  infedl,  leav- 
ing the  grain  an  empty  hulk. 

Kermes,  confidered  as  a  medi- 
cine, is  a  grateful,  very  mild  re- 
liringent,  and  corroborant.  In  this 
light  it  was  looked  upon  by  the 
Greeks :  the  Arabians  added  a  cor- 
dial virtue  :  European  writers  alfo 
have   in  general  recommeuded  it 


for  exhilarating  the  fpirits,  and 
againft  palpitations  of  the  heart  : 
but  more  particularly  for  promot- 
ing birth,  and  preventing  abor- 
tion. I  have  known,  fays  Geof- 
frey, many  women,  who  had  never 
reached  the  end  of  pregnancy, 
made  joyful  mothers  by  the  ufe  of 
pills  compofei  of  Vermes,  germifi. 
oz'or.  exficcat.  and  confeclio  de  hy^ 
acinth  (a  competition,  containing 
fome  vegetable allringents  and  aro- 
maticb,  together  with  gold  and 
filver  leaf,  four  precious  ftones, 
andotheringredientsoflefs  value :) 
three  of  thefe  pills  mull:  be  taken 
for  the  firll  dofe,  and  this  repeated 
three  times,  at  the  interval  of 
twice  three  hours  ;  after  which 
three  pills  more  are  to  be  taken 
every  morning  on  the  three  laft 
days  of  the  moon  in  every  month 
till  delivery.  Notvvithftandingpthis 
affertion,  we  conceive  our  readers 
will  with  us  believe,  that  neither 
the  kermes,  or  its  auxiliaries,  arc 
to  be  much  depended  on.  1  he 
kermes  gives  name  to  an  ofEcinal 
confeiftion,  which  appears  to  be 
greatly  fuperior  to  the  above  com- 
pofition. 

L\EDANUPv4[L  £.] 
This  is  a  refinous  fubilance  ex- 
uding upon  the  leaves  of  the  cijhu 
lainnifera  crctica  fore  furpureo 
Tourn  This  refm  is  faid  to  have 
been  formerly  collected  from  the  r 
beards  of  goats,  who  brouzed 
the  leaves  of  iheciilus  ;  at  prefent, 
a  kind  of  rake,  with  feveral  llraps 
or  thongs  of  fKins  fixed  to  it,  i-s 
drawn  lightly  over  the  fhrub,  (o 
as  to  take  up  the  unctuous  juice, 
which  is  afterwards  fcraped  ofr 
with  knives.  It  is  rarely  met  with 
pure,  even  in  the  places  which 
produce  it  ;  the  dull:,  blown  upon 
the  plant  by  the  wind,  mingling 
with  the  tenacious  juice  :  the  in- 
habitants are  alfo  faid  to  mix  with 
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it  a  certain  black  fand.  In  the 
fhops  two  forts  are  ■  met  with  : 
the  bell  (which  is  very  rare)  is  in 
dark  coloured,  almoll  black  maf- 
fes,  of  the  confiftence  of  a  foft 
plafter,  which  grows  ftill  fofcer 
upon  being  handled  ;  of  a  very 
agreeable  fmell,  and  of  a  light 
pungent  bitterifli  tafte  :  the  other 
fort  is  harder,  not  lo  dark  coloured, 
in  long  rolls  coiled  up  :  this  is  of 
a  much  weaker  fmell  than  the  firll, 
and  has  a  large  admixture  of  a  fine 
fand,  which,.in  the  labdanum  ex- 
amined by  the  French  academy, 
made  up  three-fourths  of  the  mafs. 
RedlifiCd  fpirit  of  wine  almoft  en- 
tirely diltblves  pure  labdanum, 
leaving  only  a  fmall  portion  of 
gummy  matter  which  has  no  tafte 
or  fmell :  and  hence  this  refin  may 
be  thus  excellently  purified  for  in- 
ternal purpofes.  It  is  an  ufeful 
ingredient  in  the  ftomachic  and 
cephalic  plafters  of  the  fliops. 

LAC  [£.]  Milk. 

Milk  appears  to  be  a  vegetable 
juice,  with  little  or  nothing  of  an 
animal  nature.  The  quality  and 
ufe  of  this  foft  nutritious  liquor  are 
in  general  well  known  :  we  Ihall 
therefore,  in  this  place,  only  give 
an  account  of  forae  experiments, 
pointing  out  the  alterations  it  un- 
dergoes from  different  admixtures. 


Upon  evapo- 
rating twelve 
ounces  of 


Cows  milk 
Goats  milk 
Human  milk 
Affes  milk 


There  remained 
of  dry  matter 

drachm?. 

'3 

8 

8 


and  the  difference  in  quality  of  the 
milk  of  different  animals. 

New  milk  mixes  uniformly  with 
common  water,  the  mineral  chaly- 
beat  waters,  wines^  and  malt  li- 
quors that  are  not  acid,  weak  vi- 
nous fpirits,  folutions  of  fugar, 
foaps,  and  neutral  falts ;  but  not 
with  oils  expreffed  or  diftilled. 
Acids  both  mineral  and  vegetable 
coagulate  it ;  as  alfo  do  fixt  and 
volatile  alkalies,  and  highly  rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine :  the  curd 
made  by  acids  is  in  part  refolved 
again  by  alkaline  liquors ;  as  that 
made  by  alkalies  likewife  is  bj 
acids.  Neutral  falts,  nitre  in  par- 
ticular, preferve  it  from  coagulat- 
ing fpontaneoufly ;  and  likewife 
render  it  lefs  eafily  toagulable  by 
acids. 

The  human  milk  is  the  fweetefi: 
of  thefe  liquors,  and  that  of  afles 
next  to  it :  this  lail:  Is  the  moft  di- 
lute of  them  all  :  on  fuflering;  it 
to  coagulate  fpontaneoufly,  the 
curd  fcarce  amounted  to  two 
drachms  from  twelve  ounces,  whilil 
that  of  cows  milk  was  five  times 
as  much  :  the  coagulum  of  afles 
milk,  even  when  made  by  acids, 
forms  only  into  fine  light  flakes, 
which  fvvim  in  the  ferum  ;  that  of 
goats  milk  concretes  into  m.ore 
compadl  maffes,  which  fink. 


From  which  water  extrafted  a  fwee  t 
falinefubftance, amounting  J  when 
exficcated,  to 

drachms. 


It 


The  faline  fubflance   obtained  lefs  fweet ;  that  of  cov/s  milk,  the 

from   affes   milk  was   white,  and  leaft  fweet  of  all.  It  appears,  there- 

fweet  as  fugar;  thofe  of  the  others  fore,  that  afles  milk  contains  more 

Drown  of- yellow,  ar.d  confiderably  lerum,  and  much  more  of  a  fac- 

^  .        M  charine 
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charine  faline  matter,  than  thofe 
of  cows  and  goats  ;  and  that  the 
two  latter  abound  moft  wich  unc- 
tuous grofs  matter:  hence  thefe  are 
found  to  be  moft  nutritious  whilll 
the  firli  proves  moft  effedual  as  an 
aperient  and  detergent. 

Theinrpiffatedrefiduumcfmilk, 
digefted  with  about  as  much  water 
as  waj  wafted  in  the  evaporation, 
yields  an  elegant  kind  of  whey, 
more  agreeable  in  tafte,  and  which 
keeps  better  than  that  made  in  the 
common  manner.  This  liquor  pro- 
motes the  natural  fecretions  in  ge- 
neral, and  if  its  ufe  is  duly  conti- 
nued, does  good  fervice  in  fcorbu- 
tic,andother diforders,  proceeding 
from  thick  phlegm  and  obftrufti- 
ons  of  the  vifcera. 

There  are  confiderable  differ- 
ences in  the  milk  of  the  fame  ani- 
mal, according  to  its  different  ali- 
ment. Diofcorides  relates,  that  the 
milk  of  goats,  who  leedonthefcam- 
mony  plant  and  fpurges,  provedca- 
thartic:  and  examples  are  given  in 
the  Acla  HafFnienfia  of  bitter  milk 
from  the  animal  having  eaten  worm- 
wood. It  is  a  common  obfervation, 
that  cathartics  and  fpirituous  li- 
quors given  to  a  nurfe,  affect  the 
child  :  and  that  the  milk  of  animals 
feeding  on  green  herbs,  is  much 
more  dilute  than  when  they  are  fed 
with  dry  ones.  Hoftman,  from 
vvhommoft  of  the  foregoing  obferv- 
ations  are  taken,  carries  this  point 
fo  far,  as  to  dired  the  animal  to  be 
dieted  according  to  the  d.ifeafe 
which  its  milk  is  to  be  drank  for. 

LACC A,  ,§".v;«?«/^ rcf.na  [£.]  Lac, 
improperly  called -gum  lac. 

This  is  a  fort  of  wax  of  a  red 
colour,  collefted  in  the  Eaft-In- 
dies,  by  certain  infefts,  and  de- 
pofited  on  fticks  fallened  for  that 
purpofe  in  the  earth.  It  is  broucrht 
over,  either  adhering  to  the  fticks, 
or  in   finall  tranfparent  grains,  or 


in  femi-tranfparent  flat  cakes:  the 
firft  is  called  ftick  lac,    the  fecond 
feed   lac,  and    the  third  fhell  lac. 
On  breaking  a  piece  of  ftick  lac, 
it  appears  compofed  of  regular  cells 
like    the  honeycomb,  with  fmall 
corpufcles  of  a   deep  red   colour 
lodged    in    them ;    thefe    are    the 
young  infefts,  and  to  thefe  the  lac 
owes  its  tinclure  \  for  when  freed 
from  them  its  colour  is  very  dilute. 
The  fhell  and  feed  lacs,  which  do 
not  exhibit  any  infedls  or  cellular 
appearance  upon  breaking,  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  artificial  preparations 
of  the  other  ;    the  feed  fort  is  faid 
to  be  the  ftick  lac  bruifed  and  rob- 
bed of  its  more  foluble  parts ;  and 
the  fhell  to  be  the  feed  lac,  melted 
and  formed  into  cakes.     The  ftick 
lac  therefore  is  the  genuine  fort, 
and  ought  alone  to   be  employed 
for  medicinal  purpofes.  This  con- 
crete is  of  great  efteem  in  Germany, 
and  other  countries,  for  laxity,  and 
fponginefsof  thegums,  proceeding 
from  cold,  or  a  fcorbutic   habit : 
for  this  ufe  the  lac  is  boiled  in  wa- 
ter, with  the   addition  of  a  little 
alum,  which  promotes  its  folution  : 
or  a  tindfure  is  made  from  it  with 
reflified  fpirit.     This   tindure  is 
recommended  alfo  internally  in  the 
fluor  albus  and  in  rheumatic  and 
fcorbutic  diforders :  it  has  a  grate- 
ful fmell,  and    a   not    unpleafant, 
bitterifh,  aftringent   tafte:  in    the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  a  tinc- 
ture is  direded   to  be    made  with 
fpirit  of  fcurvy-grafs.   The  princi- 
pal ufe  of  lac  among  us  is  in  certain 
mechanic  arts  as  a  colouring  drug, 
and  for  making  fealing  wax. 

LACTUC^ /o//«,/'we/;.-  Lao 
tucce  fati^oo'  C  B.  Garden  lettuce ; 
the  leaves  and  feeds. 

The  feveral  forts  of  garden  let- 
tuces are  very  wholefome,  emol- 
lient, cooling  fallad  herbs,  eafy  of 
digeftion,  and  fomewhat  loofening 
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the    belly.     Moil  vvrirers   fuppofe  HYDROLAPATHUM,/w//fr- 

that  they  have  a  narcotic  quality  ;  ba  Britannica  :  Lnpathum  aqualicutn 

and  indeed,  in    many  cafes,   they  folio  cuhitali  C  B.     The  great  wa- 

contribute   to   prccuie    rell  ,•   this  terdock[£'.] 


they  efFeft  by  abating  heat,  and  re- 
laxing the  fibres.  The  feeds  are 
in  the  number  of  the  four  lelTer 
cold  feeds. 

There  are  two  wild  forts  of  let- 
tuce, not  unfrequently  met  with 
under  hedges,  &c.     One  of  thefe 


The  leaves  of  the  docks  gentl]/' 
loofen  the  belly,  and  have  forne- 
times  been  made  ingredients  in  de- 
codtions  for  removing  a  coftive  ha» 
bit.  The  roots  are  celebrated  for 
the  cure  of  fcorbutic  and  cutane- 
ous diforders,  both  exhibited  inter- 


difFers  greatly  in  quality  from  the  nally,    and    applied   externally  in 

foregoing;  as  may  be  judged  from  ointments, cataplafms,  and  fomen- 

its    ftrong    foporific    fmell  ;   it    is  tations.      Muntingius  publilhed  a 

called  by  Morifon,  laSuca  fyl'vef-  treatife  on  thefe  plants  in  the  year 

tris  opii  odore 'vehevienti  j'oporifero  et  i68i,  in  which  he   endeavours  to 

njirofoi     The   upper  leaves  of  this  prove,   that  our  great  water  dock 

are  jagged  about    the   edges,  the  is  the  berba  Britannica  of  the  an- 

lower  ones  not.     All  the  leaves  of  cients:  and  indeed  the  defcription 

the  other  wild  fort  are  very  deeply  which  Diofcorides  gives  of  the  lat- 

jagged:  hence  this  is  by  the  fame  ter,  does  not   ill   agree  to  the  for- 

author  dilHnguifiied  by  the  name  mer.  This   author  therefore  attri" 

laduca  fylKiejiris  laciniata.  butes  to    the   hydrolapathinn  all  the 

virtues  afcribed  of  old  to  the  Bri- 

LAMII  ALBI  folia,  flares  :  La-  r^/z^/Vrt,  particularly  recommending 

mii    albi   non  fcetentis  folio   ohlongo  it  in   the  fcurvy   and  all  its  fyuip- 

C  B.     White  archangel,   or  dead  toms   Where  this  diforder  is  of  ve- 

nettle:  the  leaves  [£.]  and  flow-  ry  long  Handing,  fo  as  not  to  yield 

ers  [Z,,  £.]  to  the  hydrolupathum  alone,  he  di- 

This  grows  wild  in  hedges  ;  and  reds  a  compofition,   by  the  ufe  of 

flowers  in    April  and  May.      The  which,   he  fays,  even  the  venerea! 

flowers  have  been  particularly  ce-  lues  will,   in  a  fliort    time,    be  ef- 

lebrated  in  uterine  (luors,  and  other  feftually  cured.    Six  ounces  of  the 

female  weakneffes,  asalfoin  difor-  roots  of  the  water  dock,   with  two 

ders  of  the  lungs;  but  they  appear  offafFron;  and  of  mace,  cinnamon, 

10  be  of  very  Vv-eak  virtue.  gentian,  root,  liquorice  root,    and 

black  pepper,    each  three  ouncecj 

LAPATHUM.Dock;  theroots.  (or,  where  the  pepper  is  improper, 

We  have  ten    or   eleven    docks  fix    ounces  of  liquorice)  are  to  b& 

growing  wild  in  England,  the  roots  reduced  into   coarfe  powder,  and 

of  molt  of  which   are    brought  to  put  into  a  mixtu.'-e  of  two  gallons 

market  promifcuoufiy;  though  two  of  wine,   with   half  a   gallon    of 

have    been   generally   direded  by  ftrong  vinegar,  and   the   yolks  of 

phyficians    in    preference    to    the  three  eggs ;  and  the  whole  digeft- 

others:   thefe  are  ed,  with  a   moderate  warmth,  for 

three  days,  in  a  glazed  vellel,  clofe 

OXYLAPATHUM  :   Lnpathum  ftopt:   from  three  to  fix  ounces  oi^ 

•folio  aciito  piano   C.  B      The  dock  this  liquor  are  to   be  taken  every 

with  long,  narrow,  (harp-pointed  morning  oa  an  empty  flomach,  for 

leaves,   not  curled  up    ilQai   the  fourteen  or  twenty  d.iys,  or  longer, 

edges  [£.] 

M  2,  LAPA- 
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LAPATHUM  UNCTUO- 
SUM,  vide  Bonus  Henricus. 

LAPIS  BEZOAR,  CALAMI- 
NARiS,  H^tvlATlTES,  LA- 
ZULI; vide  Bh.zOAR,  Calami- 

NARIS,    iSi;C. 

LAPPA   MAJOR,    vide  Bar- 

DANA     A1AJ0R. 

LAVENDULiE/ore^.-  La-ocn- 
duliE  angujlifolia;  C  B.  Common, 
or  narrow- leaved  lavender,  or 
fpike  ;   the  flowers  [L.] 

L  ^  V  E  N  D  U  L  /E  fores  :  La-oen- 
dulcE  latifolia-  C  B.  Greater,  or 
broad-leaved  lavender;  the  flow- 
ers !"£.] 

Thefe  plants  have  a  fragrant 
fmell,  to  rnofl.  people  agreeable  ; 
and  a  warm,  pungent,  bitterifli 
talle  :  the  bror.d-leaved  fort  is  the 
ftrongefl;  mboth  refpeds,  and  yields 
in  diflillation  thrice  as  much  eflen- 
tial  oil  as  the  other;  its  oil  is  alfo 
hotter,  and  fpecifically  heavier ; 
hence  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
France,  where  both  kinds  grow 
wild,  thi- only  is  made  ufe  of  for 
the  diiVillation  of  what  is  called  oil 
of  fpike.  The  narrow-leaved  is 
the  fort  commonly  met  with  in  our 
gardens,  and  therefore  alone direft- 
ed  by  the  London  college. 

Lavender  is  a  warm  fiimulating 
aromatic.  It  is  principally  recom- 
jTiended  in  vertigoes,  palfies,  tre- 
mors, fuppreffion  of  the  menflrual 
evacuations  ;  and  in  genera!  in  all 
diforders  of  the  head,  nerves,  and 
uterus,  proceeding  from  a  weak- 
nefs  of  the  folids,  and  lentor  or 
fluggUhnefs  of  the  juices.  It  is 
fometimes  alio  uled  externally  in 
fomentations  for  paralytic  limbs. 
The  dil'tilied  oil  is  particularly  ce- 
lebrated for  dell:ro;ving  the  pedicidi 
rod  other  cutaneous  in- 


znguinniis, 
feds 


if  foft  fpongy  paper,  dipt 


in  this  oil,  either  alone,  or  mixed 
with  that  of  almonds,  be  applied 
at  night  to  the  parts  infefted  by  in- 
feds,  they  will  certainly,  fays 
Geoffroy,  be  all  found  dead  in  the 
morning.  The  officinal  prepara- 
tions of  lavender,  are  the  effential 
oil,  a  fpirit[L.  £.]  and  a  conferva 
[L.j:  the  flowers  in  fubitancearean 
ingredient  in  theflernutatory  pow- 
der [L]  and  the  oil  in  the  cephalic 
ballam  and  cephalic  plaller  [£.] 

LAUREOL^/c///z,  hacca:  Lau- 
reoliefemper  'virentis  fiore'viridi,  qui- 
hujdam  raureoliS  maris  C.  B.  Spurge- 
laurel  ;    the  leaves  and  berries. 

This  is  a  fmall  (hrub,  growing 
wild  in  fome  of  our  woods,  'i  he 
leaves  berries,  and  bark,  both  of 
the  flalks  and  roots,  have  an  ex- 
tremely acrid,  hottafle,  which  lafl 
for  along  time,  burning  and  inflam- 
ing the  mouth  and  fauces.  Taken 
internally  they  operate  with  great 
violence  by  flool,  and  fometimes 
by  vomit ;  fo  as  fcarce  to  be  exhi- 
bited with  any  tolerable  degree  of 
fafety,  unlefs  their  virulence  be 
previoufly  abated  by  boiling. 

IjA\jR]  fuHa,  hncc^v:  Lauri 'vul- 
garis C.  B.  The  bay  tree;  its 
leaves  and  berries  [L.  £.] 

Thefe  are  generally  brought 
from  the  Streights, though  the  tree 
bears  the  colds  of  our  own  climate. 
They  have  a  moderately  ftrong  aro- 
matic fmell,  and  a  warm,  bitterifh, 
pungent  tafte :  the  berries  are 
Itronger  in  both  refpeds  than  the 
leaves,  and  afford  in  diltillation  a 
larger  quantity  of  aroiriatic  efien- 
tial  oil ;  they  yield  alfo  an  almoli 
infipid  oil  to  the  prefs,  in  confc- 
quence  of  which  they  prove  undu- 
cus  in  the  mouth.  Theie  fimples 
are  warm  carminative  medicines, 
and  fometimes  exhibited  in  this  in- 
tention againil;  flatulent  colics;  and 
likewife    in    hylterical    diforders. 

Their 
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Their  principal  ufe  in  the  prefenc  ed  malHch.     See  the  article  Mas- 

pradlice  is  in   glyllers,  and    Tome  tiche. 
external  applications.     The  leaves 

enter  our  common    fomentation:  LEPIDII  fJui:    Lcpidii   laufolii 

and  the  berries,  the  plalier  and  ca-  C.  B.     Common    broad   dirander, 

taplafm  of  cummin  ;   they  alfo  give  pepperwort,  or  poor  man's  pepper) 

name  to  an  elcitary,  which  is  little  the  leaves  [E.'\ 

otherwile  ufed  than  in  glyfters.  This    plant  is  fometimes    found 

wild  by  the  fides  of  rivers,    and  in 

LAZUL!  ^7/.zi;    [£".]  a  compafl  other    moiit    places.     The    leaves 

ponderous  foffil,  ol  an  opake  blue  have  an  aromatic,  pungent,  biting 

colour,   met    with    in    the    eallern  tafl;e,fomevvhatapproachingto  that 

countries,  and   in    fome  parts    of  of  pepper,    but  going  off  fooner 

Germany.     It  is   a  ilrong  emetic,  than   that  of  mod  other  fubllances 

rarely  or  never  ufed  in  the  prefent  of  this  clafs.     They  are  very  rare- 


praftice. 

LENTIS  VULGARIS  /;«.^«; 
Lentis  'vulgaris  femijie  fuhrufo  C.  B. 
Lentile  ;    the  feed. 

This  is  a  Ilrong,  flatulent  food, 
very  hard  of  digellion  :  it  is  ne- 
ver, at  leaft  with  us,  ufed  for  any 
medicinal  purpofe. 

LENTISCUS:  Lentifcus  ferus 
ex  infiihi  Ch'w^  cortice  eifoliis  fufcis 
Commelin.  The  lentifc,  or  maftich 
tree  ;   the  wood  \_E.  ] 

This  tree  or  ihrub  is  a  native  of 
the  warm  climates,  but  bears  the 
common  winters  of  our  own.  The 
wood  is  brought  to  us  in  thick 
knotty  pieces,  covered  with  an  afli 
coloured  bark,  and  white  within, of 
a  rough,  fom.ewhat  pungent  tafte, 
and  an  agreeable,  though  faint 
fmell ;  the  fmaller  tough  fprigs  are 
both  in  tafte  and  fmell  the  llrongelL 
This  v/ood  is  accounted  a  mild  bal- 
famic  refrringent ;  adecoftion  of  it 
is,in  theGerman  ephemerides,  dig- 
nified with  the  title  of  vegetable 
aurum  potahile,  and  llrongly  recom- 
mended in  catarrhs,  naufes,  and 
vveaknefs  of  the  flomach  ;  for 
firengthening  the  tone  of  the  vifce- 
ra  in  general,  and  promoting  the 
urinary  fecretion. 

This  is  the  tree,  which  in  the 
ifiand  Chio  affords  the  refin,  call- 


ly  employed  in  medicine,  though 
ftrongly  recommended  as  antifcor- 
butics,  and  for  promoting  the  uri- 
nary and  cuiicular  fecretions ;  vir- 
tues, which  they  have  undoubted- 
ly a  good  title  to. 

LEUCOIUM  LUTEUM,  vide 
Cheiri. 

LEVISTICI,  feu  Liguftici  radix 
femen  [£.]  Angelica  montnnce  per- 
cnnis,  pahidnpii folio  Tourn.  Lovage; 
the  root  and  feed  [£.] 

This  is  a  large  umbelliferous 
plant,  cultivated  with  us  in  gardens. 
The  root  nearly  agrees  in  quality 
with  that  of  angelica  :  the  principal 
difference  is,  that  the  lovage  root 
has  a  Wronger  fmell,  and  a  fome- 
what  lefs  pungent  tafte,  accompa- 
nied with  a  more  durablefweetnefs: 
the  feeds  are  rather  v/armer  than 
the  root.  Thele  fimples,  though 
certainly  capable  of  being  applied 
to  ufefui  purpofes,  arc  not  at  pre- 
fent regarded  :  neither  of  them  is 
direfted  in  extemporaneous  pre- 
fcription,  and  the  root  enters  no 
officinal  compofition  ;  the  feeds  are 
an  ingredient  in  the  compound  va- 
lerian water  and  troches  of  myrrh 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
in  both  which  they  excellently  co- 
incide with  the  other  ingredients. 
LICHEN  I 
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LICHEN  :  Lichen  petro'us  cauli- 
culo  pileolum  jujiimnte  C .  B.  Liver- 
wort ;  the  herb. 

This  grows  wild  in  moift  fhady 
places,  and  by  the  fides  of  rivers. 
It  has  a  faint,  not  difagreeable 
fmell ;  and  an  herbaceous,  rough- 
ifh,  and  fomewhat  bitterifh  tatle. 
Great  virtues  have  been  attributed 
to  this  fimple,  in  obftruftions  of  the 
liver,  jaundice,  &c.  which  prac- 
titioners do  not  now  expedt  from  it. 

LICHEN  CINEREUS  TER- 
RESTRIS  :  Liche^t  terreflns  cine- 
reus  Rail.  Afli-coloured  ground  li- 
verwort [L.  £.] 

This  confilts  of  pretty  thick  di- 
gitated leaves,  flat  above,  of  a  re- 
ticular texture  underneath,  and  faf- 
tened  to  the  earth  by  fmall  fibres  : 
the  leaves  when  in  perfeftion  are 
ofanafh  colour;  by  age  they  be- 
come darker  coloured  or  reddilh. 
It  is  met  with  on  common  sand  open 
heaths,  where  it  quickly  fpreads 
ox\  the  ground.  Dr.  Mead  informs 
us,  that  this  plant  grows  in  all 
countries,  and  has  been  biought 
over  from  America  along  with  the 
Peruvian  bark  :  that  it  is  found 
at  all  times,  but  ought  to  be  ga- 
thered from  autumn  to  winter,  as 
being  then  in  its  frefheil  vigour. 

This  fimple  is  faid  to  be  a  warm 
diuretic  ;  but  the  taile  difcovers  in 
it  little  or  no  warmth,  [t  is  chiefly 
celebrated  for  its  virtue  in  the  cure 
of  the  diforders  occafioned  Uy  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog.  An  account 
of  the  remarkable  effefls  in  theie 
cafes  of  a  powder  compofed  of  the 
dried  leaves  and  pepper,  was  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society  by 
Mr.Dampier,  and  publiflisd  in  the 
Philofophicarrranfa£iions,No2  37. 
This  powder  was  afterwards  infert- 
ed  (in  the  year  1721)  into  the 
London  pharmacopceia,  under  the 
title  of  puhois  antihifjus,  at  the  de- 
fire  of  an  eminent  phyfician,  who 


had  Treat  experience  of  its  good 
eftecls.      Some    years     after,    the 
fame  gentlem.an  publilhed  and  dif- 
perfed  a  paper  containing  the  me- 
thod of  cure,  which  he  had,    in  a 
great  number  of  inftances,confiant- 
!y  found  fuccefsful.      Jn  this  paper, 
the  direftions  were  to  the  following 
effeft  :    "  Let  the  patient  be  blood- 
"  ed  nine  or  ten  ounces  ;  and  af- 
"   terwards  take  a   drachm  and  a 
"  half  of  the  powder  every  morn- 
"  ing   fafting,  for  four  mornings 
"  fuccelTively,  in   half  a   pint  of 
"  cows  milk  warm.     After  thefe 
"   four   dofes    are    taken,  the  pa- 
"   tient  mull  go  into  the  cold  bath, 
"   or  a  cold  fpring  or  river,   every 
"   morning  fafting  for  a   month  : 
"   he  mull  be  dipped  all  over,   but 
"   not  ftay  in  (with  his  head  above 
"   water)    longer    than  half  a  mi- 
"   nute,  if  the  water  be  very  cold  : 
"   after    this  he  muft  go   in   three 
"   times  a   week   for    a   fortnight 
"  longer."     in     the    year    )745, 
the   world    was    favoured    with   a 
new  edition  of  the  mechanical  ac- 
count of  poifons,  in  which  we  find 
the  fame  method  of  cure  again  re- 
commended, as  having,  in  a  courfe 
of  thirty  years    experience,   never 
failed  of  fuccefs,  where  it  had  been 
followed  before   the   hydrophobia 
begun.     It   is   greatly  to  be  wilh- 
ed,  that  the  efficacy  of  this  medi- 
cine,   in  preventing  thefe  terrible 
diforders,  was  abfolutely    certain, 
and  proved  by  inconteilible  fads. 
Inftances  have   been    produced   of 
its  proving  unfuccefsful  \    and  the 
many  examples   of  the  fatality  of 
the  difeafe  which   continually  oc- 
cur,   feem  arguments  either  of  the 
inefficacy   of   the    medicine,  or  a 
firange   negligence  in  applying  it. 
We  (hall  only  farther  obferve.  that 
Boerhaave,  who  is  in  general  fufii- 
cientlyliberal  in  thecommendation 
of    remedies,    ranks    this    among 
thofe  infignificant    trifles,    which 
whoever 
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whoever  depends  upon,  will  iind 
himfelfdeceived. 

LIGNUM    ALOES,    vide  A- 

GALLOCHUM. 

LIGNUM  RHODIUM  [L.  £.] 
et  ASPALAIHUS  [£.]  Role- 
wood,  a  wood  or  root,  brought 
from  the  Canary  Iflands  :  and  af- 
palathus,  a  fimple  of  confiderable 
elleem  among  the  ancients,  but 
which  has  not  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  later  times. 

The  writers  on  botany,  and  the 
materia  medica,  are  much  divided 
about  the  lignum  rhodium,  not 
only  with  regard  to  the  plant 
which  affords  it,  but  likewife  in 
their  accounts  of  the  drug  iifelf, 
and  have  defcribed,  under  this 
name,  fimples  manifeflly  different. 
This  confufion  feems  to  have 
arifen  from  an  opinion,  that  the 
rhodium  and  afpalathus  are  the 
fame;  whence  different  woods 
brought  into  Europe  for  the  un- 
known afpalathus  were  fold  again 
by  the  name  oi  rhodium. 

As  to  afpalathus,  the  ancients 
themfelves  dilagree;  Diofcorides 
requiring  by  this  appellation  the 
wood  of  a  certain  flirub  freed 
from  the  bark,  and  Galen  the 
bark  of  a  root.  At  prefent,  we 
have  nothing  under  this  name  in 
the  (hops.  What  was  heretofore 
fold  among  us  as  afpalathus,  were 
pieces  of  a  pale  coloured  wood 
brought  from  the  Eall-Indies,  and 
more  commonly  called  calambac. 

The  lignum  rhodium  of  the 
fhops  is  ufually  in  long  crooked 
pieces,  full  of  knots,  which  when 
cut,  appear  of  a  yellow  colour  like 
box,  with  a  reddini  call :  the  largefl, 
fmoothefl, moil  compact, and  deepeft 
coloured  pieces,  fliould  be  chofen  ; 
and  the  fmall,  thin,  or  pale  ones, 
rejedled.  The  taile  of  this  wood 
is  lightly  bitteriih,  and  fomewhat 
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pungent;  its  fmell  very  fragrant, 
refembling  that  of  rofes  ;  long 
kept,  it  feems  to  lofe  its  fmell; 
but  on  cutting,  or  rubbing  one 
jtiece  againll  another,  it  fmells  as 
well  as  at  firft,  Diftilled  vvith  wa- 
ter, it  yields  an  odoriferous  eiien- 
tial  oil,  in  very  fmall  quantity. 
Rhodium  is  at  prefent  in  efteem 
only  uponaccount  of  its  oil,  which 
is  employed  as  an  high  and  agree- 
able perfume  in  icentlng  poma- 
tums, and  the  like.  But  if  we  may 
reafon  from  analogy,  this  oderife- 
rous  fimple  might  be  advantage- 
oufly  applied  to  nobler  purpofes  : 
a  [indure  of  it  in  rectified  fpirit  of 
tvine,  which  contains  in  a  fmall 
volume  the  virtue  of  a  confiderable 
deal  of  the  wood,  bids  fair  to  prove 
a  ferviceable  cordial,  not  inferior 
perhaps  to  any  thing  of  this  kind. 

LIGNUM  TINCTILE  CAM- 
PECHENSE  {L.  £.]:  Lignum  Bm- 
filio  fimUe,  ccsruleo  thigms  J.  B. 
Campeachy  or  logwood  ;  a  wood 
brought  from  Campeachy  in  the 
bay  of  Honduras. 

This  is  ufually  in  large  logs,  very 
compa£l  and  haid,  ol  a  red  co- 
lour, and  an  aftringent  fweettafle. 
It  has  been  for  a  long  time  ufed  by 
the  dyers ;  but  not  till  very  lately 
as  a  niedicine  :  a  decoftion  of  it, 
and  the  extraft,  are  in  ufe  in  our 
hofpitals,  and  faid  to  have  proved 
very  ferviceable  in  diarrhoeas.  The 
excra'fl  is  now  received  into  the 
fhops.     See  part  III.  chap.  vi. 

LILII  ALBI  radix  flores  :  Lilii 
albi  fiore  ereSfo  et  •vulgaris  C.  B. 
White  lily  ;  the  roots  and  flow- 
ers [£.] 

This  is  cultivated  in  gardensj 
more  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers., 
than  medicinal  ufe. 

LILII  CONVALLIUM  radix, 
fiores  .•  Lilii   cunii allium   alhi  C.  i>. 

Lilv 
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the  peels  of  oranges.  In  the 
fhops,  a  fyrup  is  prepared  from 
the  juice,  and  the  peel  is  candied  ; 
the  peel  ;s  an  ingredient  in  the 
bitter  inrjfions,  bitter  wine,  and 
both  the  peel  and  juice  in  one  of 
the  infufions  of  fena  ;  the  efTential 
oil  in  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
faponaceous  pills,  and  ointment 
of  fulphur  [L] 

LINARTjE  foVm  :  Limrio'  ^jul- 

EtCmulIer    fays,  thnt  the   dilHlled  garis  luiea  ficre  majore  C.  B.  Toad- 

fpirit  is   more  fragrant    than   the  flax;    the  leaves  [£.] 

water.     The    roots  of  the  garden  This   grows   wild    upon    banks 

lily  abound   with  a  foft  mucilage,  and  about   the  fides  of   fields.     It 

and    hence    they    have   been   ufed  is  faid   by    fome  to  be  a  powerful 

externally  in   emollient   and    nia-  diuretic  ;  whence  it   is  named  by 

turating     cataplafms :     they     are  Tragus  /leria  iirinalis ;   by  others, 

an   ingredient  in    the  fuppurating  to  be  a  ftrong  cathartic,  infomuch 

cataplafm   of    the   prefent     Edin-  that   Brunfelfius   has    called  it  by 

burgh  pharmacopoeia.     Thofe   of  a   German    name, '  exprefling  this 


Lily  of  the  valley,  or  May  lily  ; 
the  roots  and  flowers  [£.]  This 
grows  wild  in  woods  and  fhady 
places,  flowering  in  May. 

"JTie  flowers  of  thefe  plants  are 
faid  to  be  cephalic  and  nervine. 
They  have  a  pleafant  fvveet  fmeil, 
which  they  impart  by  iufufion 
to  expreffed  oils,  and  give  over 
in  dillillation  both  to  water  and 
fpirit  ;  but  no  efi'ential  oil  has 
been  hitherto  obtained  from  them. 


the  wild  lily  are  very  bitter : 
dried,  they  are  faid  to  prove 
a  gentle  errhine  j  as  alfo  are  the 
flowers. 

L  I  M  O  N  U  M  fuccus,  cortex  : 
Fracius  mali  limonia  accidee  C-  B. 
Lemons ;  their  juice,  yellow  rind 
[L.  E.]  and  its  efl>ntial  oil,  called 
eflence  of  lemons  [L  ] 

The  juice  of  lemons  is  fimilar 
in  quality  to  that  of  oranges,  of  long  narrow  leaves,  without 
from  which  it  oifi^ers  little  other-  any  ilalk  :  it  grows  upon  rocks 
wife  than  in  being  more  acid,  and  old  wails,  and  remains  green 
1  he  yellow  peel  is  an  elegant  all  the  year.  The  leaves  have  a 
aromatic,  and  is  frequently  em-  roughilh,  fornewhat  mucilaginous 
ployed  in  icOiHachic  tinftures  and  tafle,  like  that  of  the  maiden- 
infufions :  it  is  confiderably  iefs  hairs,  but  more  di.agrceable. 
hot  than  orange  peel,  and  yields  They  are  recommended  in  ob- 
in  dillillation  with  water  a  Iefs  firudions  of  the  vifcera,  and 
quantity  of  ellential  oil  :  its  flavour  for  Itrengthening  their  tone  ;  and 
is    neverthelefs    more    perifhable,     have    fometimes    been    made    ufe 


quality,  Jcheifskraiit.  iixpenence 
fcarcely  warrants  either  of  thefe 
appellations;  nor  does  common 
practice  take  any  notice  of  the 
plant. 

LINGUA  CERVIN^,>« 

Scolopendrii  folia  :  Lingucc  cewitic? 
o^ciriarum  C.  B.  Harts- tongue  ; 
the  leaves  [£.] 

This  plant  confifls  of  a  number 


yet  does  not  arife  fo  readily  with 
/pirit  of  wine  ;  hx  a  fpirituous 
extract  made  from  lemon  peel 
pofieffes  the  aromatic  taite  and 
i'mell  of  the  fubject  in  much 
greater  perfeftion  than  an  extract 


of    for    thefe 


alone,    or    in 
maiden-hair,  or   th 
called  capillary. 


intentions,     either 

conjunction     with 

other  plants 


LINI    CATHARTICI    folia: 


prepared  in  the  fame  manner  from     Luii  pratenfis  flojcidis  exiguh  C  B. 

F  urging 
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Purging   flax,  or  mill-mountain  ; 
the  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  a  very  fmall  plant,  not 
above  four  or  five  inches  high, 
found  wild  upon  chalky  hills, 
and  in  dry  paflure  grounds.  Its 
virtue  is  exprefl'ed  in  its  title  :  an 
infufion  in  u'ater  or  whey  of  a 
handful  of  the  frelh  leaves,  or  a 
drachm  of  them  in  fubllance  when 
dried,  are  faid  to  purge  without 
inconvenience. 

LINI  VULGARIS  femen : 
Lini fati^i  C  B.  Common  flax; 
the  feed,  called  linfeed  [L.  E-] 

Linfeed  yields  to  the  prefs  a 
confiderahrle  quantity  of  oil  ;  and 
boiled  in  water,  a  ftrong  muci- 
lage: thefe  are  occafionally  made 
ufe  of  for  the  fame  purpofes  as 
other  fubltances  of  that  clafs  ;  and 
fometimes  the  feeds  themfelves  in 
emollient  and  maturating  cata- 
plafms.  They  have  alfo  been  em- 
ployed in  Afia,  and,  in  ti.mes  of 
fcarcity,  in  Europe,  as  food;  but 
are  not  agreeable,  or  in  general 
vvholefome.  Tragus  relates,  that 
thofe  who  fed  on  thefe  feeds,  in 
Zealand,  had  the  hypochondres 
much  dillended,  and  the  face  and 
other  parts  fwelled,  in  a  very  fhort 
time;  and  that  not  a  few  died  of 
thefe  complaints.  The  exprefied 
oil  is  an  officinal  preparation  [/_,. 
E.]  :  the  cake,  remaining  after  the 
expreffion  of  the  oil,  is  an  in- 
gredient in  the  fuppurating  cata- 
plafm,  and  the  feeds  themfelves 
in  the  nephritic  decotlion  [/i.J 

LIQUID AMBR A  [E.]  Liqui- 
dambar;  a  rehnous  juice  which 
flows  from  a  large  tree  growing  in 
New  Spain,  Virgini;i,  and  other 
provinces  of  South  America.  This 
juice  is  at  firfl  about  the  confidence 
of  turpentine,  but  by  long  keep- 
ing hardens  into  a  rehn  :  it  is  of 
a  yellow  colour  inclining  to  red. 


a  warm  tafte,  and  a  fraprant  fmcll 
not  unlike  that  of  florax  height- 
ened with  a  little  ambergris.  It 
was  formerly  of  great  ufe  as  a 
perfume,  but  is  at  prefent  a 
llrangei-  to  the  (lions. 

LITHAR  GYRUS  [Z.  E.] 
Litharoe  5  a  prepaiation  of  lead, 
ulually  in  form  of  fofc  flakes,  of  a 
ycllowifh  reddiih  colour.  If  cal- 
cined lead  be  urged  with  a  hally 
fire,  it  melts  into  the  appearance 
of  oil,  and  on  cooling  concretes 
into  litharge.  Greateil  part  of  the 
litharge  met  with  in  the  fhops,  is 
produced  in  the  purification  of 
filver  from  lead,  and  the  refining; 
of  gold  and  filver  by  means  of  this 
metal  :  according  to  the  degree  of 
fire  and  other  circumflances,  it 
proves  of  a  pale  or  deep  colour  ; 
the  firlt  has  been  commonly  called 
litharge  oF  nlver,  the  other  li- 
tharge of  gold.  See  the  article 
Plumbum. 

LITHOSPERMI,  fei^  MiUfoUs, 
fcvien  :  Lithojpermi  major  is  ereSi 
C.  B.      Gromvvell  ;   the  feed  [£.] 

'I'his  is  found  wild  in  dry  fields 
and  hedges.  Its  feeds  are  rcund- 
ifl-;,  hard,  of  a  wliitifli  colour, 
like  litth-  pearls  ;  and  from  thefe 
ciicumilances  have  been  fuppoled 
peculiarly  ferviceable  in  calculous 
difoidcrs.  Their  talle  is  merely 
farinaceous 

LOTI  URBAN.E  fJa,  femen: 
Loti  koy-cnfis  odora.-  C.  B-  Sweet 
tre'oil  ;   the  leaves  and  feeds 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  are 
fironger  in  frnel!  than  the  other 
parts:  thefe  have  been  recommend- 
ed for  diaphoretic,  aiexinharmac, 
anodyne,  and  other  virtoes :  but 
their  effeds  have  not  been  fou-id 
confiderable  enough  to  continue 
them  m  praftice. 

T  r  7  T  r  •  T     wr 


LUJUL^  folia:  Oxyos  alb^ 
Csi-arJ.  Wood  forrel ;  the  leaves 
{I.E.] 

This  is  a  fmall  plant,  growing 
W-.  ild  in  woods.  In  talle  and 
snedical  qualities,  it  is  fimilar  to 
the  common  forrel  (fee  the  arti- 
cle Aceiofa),  but  confiderably  more 
grateful,  and  hence  is  preferred 
fey  the  London  college.  Boiled 
with  milk,  it  forms  an  agreeable 
whey  ;  and  beaten  with  fugar,  a 
very  elegant  conferve,  which  has 
been  for  fome  time  kept  in  the 
Hiops,  and  is  now  received  in  the 
diifpenfatory. 

LUMBRICI  et  [, IMAGES 
TERRESIRES.  Earth-worms 
and  fnails  [E] 

Both  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  cool 
snd  cleanfe  the  vifcera.  The  lat- 
ter, from  their  abounding  with  a 
^ifcid  glutinous  juice,  are  recom- 
mended as  a  reiterative  in  con- 
fumptions  :  for  this  purpofe,  they 
are  direfled  to  be  boiled  in  milk  ; 
and  thus  managed,  they  m.ay  pof- 
fibly  be  of  fome  fervice.  They 
give  over  nothing  in  diftillation 
either  with  water  or  fpirit  j  and 
feence  the  diftilled  waters  of  them, 
though  formerly  in  great  efleem, 
are  not  found  to  have  any  of  the 
T;irtues  which  the  animals  thera- 
felves  are  fuppofed  to  pofiefs. 

LU°1NI  fcmen:  Lupini  "julga- 
^Ts,  J-mine  et  f-ore  aVoo,  fati'vi  f .  B. 
"White  lupines  ;   the  feeds. 

Thefe  have  a  leguminous  tafte, 
accompanied  with  a  difagreeable 
bitter  one.  They  are  faid  to  be  an- 
fhehnintic,  both  internally  taken, 
and  applied  externally.  Cafpar 
KofFman  cautions  againft  their  in- 
jernal  ufe,  and  tells  us  (from  one 
©f  the  Arabian  writers)  that  they 
|-!;aye  fometimes  occaGoned  death. 
Simon  Fanlli  alio  fays,  that  he 
fasv  a  boy  of  eight  or  ten  years  of 
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age,  after  taking  a  drachm  of  thefe 
feeds  in  powder,  feized  with  ex- 
quifite  pains  of  the  abdomen,  a 
difficulty  of  refpiration,  and  al- 
moll:  total  lofs  of  voice  ;  and  that 
he  was  relieved  from  thefe  com- 
plaints by  a  glyfter  of  milk  and 
fugar,  which  brought  away  a  vaft 
quantity  of  worms.  But  Mr. 
Geoffroy  obferves,  very  jullly,  that 
either  thefe  fymptoms  were  owing 
to  the  worms,  and  not  to  the 
medicine;  or  that  thefe  feeds,  if 
they  have  any  noxious  quality,  lofe 
it,  with  their  bitternefs,^in  boiling; 
fince  they  were  commonly  ufed 
among  the  Greeks  as  food,  and 
recommended  by  Galen  as  very 
wholefome. 

L  U  P  U  L  U  S  :  Convd-vulus. 
perenni),  heteroclitus,  floribtis  her- 
haceis,  capjulis  foliaceis  Jirohili  in- 
Jlar  Morif.  Hops  ;  the  loofe  leafy 
heads  which  grow  on  the  tops  of 
the  ilalks. 

Thefe  are  one  of  the  moft  agree- 
able of  the  Rrong  bitters,  though 
rarely  employed  for  any  medicinal 
purpofes.  Their  principal  con- 
fumption  is  in  malt  liquors,  which 
they  render  lels  glutinous  and 
difpofe  to  pafs  off  more  freely  by 
urine. 

LYCOPERDON:  Fungus  rofun- 
diis  orhicultris  C.  B.  Puff-ball,  or 
dufty  mufhroom  [E.] 

This  fungus  is  found  in  dry 
pafture  grounds.  It  feems  to  be 
nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with  the 
agaric  of  the  oak  (fee  p.  76.)  and 
has,  like  it,  been  employed  for  re- 
flraining  external  haemorrhages 
and  other  fluxions.  The  fine  dull, 
with  which  it  becomes  filled  by 
age,  has  been  applied  alfo  in  the 
fame  intentions. 

MACIS  [L.  E.]  Mace;  one  of 
the  Coverings  of  the  nutmeg  (fee 

the 
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the  article  Nux  mofchata  )     This 

,  fpice,    confidered    as    the    fubjeft 

;  both    of  medicine    and    of  phar- 

I  macy,  agrees  nearly  with  ihe  nut- 

i  meg.      The    principal    c  ifference 

is,    that    mace    is    lomev  hat    lefs 

airringent,    yields    to   the    prcTs  a 

;  more   fluid  oil,  and  in  diflillation 

a    more    volatile    one  :     what    is 

called    in    the  fhops  expreiTed  oil 


which  run  three  remarkable  ri!f,s 
through  its  whole  length.  Lemc- 
ry  and  Pomct  affirm,  that  theie 
leaves  have  no  perceptible  fmell 
or  talle  j  Herman  and  others, 
that  they  have  a  very  great  (hare 
of  both  :  thofe  met  vvitfi  in  our 
fhops  have  little  or  no  fmell  till 
th.y  are  well  rubbed,  when  they 
emit    an    agrteable    fpicy   odour 


of  mace,  is    prepared,    not    from  on  chewing,   they    are   found   ex- 

this   fpice,  but  from  the  nutmeg,  tremely  mucilaginous.     This  drug 

Mace  is  an  ingredient   in  the  offi-  is  of  no   farther    ufe  in  medicine, 

cinal    fteel    wine    [/,.]    and    aqua  than  as  an  ingredient    in   the   mi- 

mirabilis  [£■.] ;    and  the  exprelfed  thridate    and    theriaca ;    and    is, 

oil  in  the   ftomachic  and  cephalic  when    in    its    greatefi:    perfe6lioa» 


plafters  [L,] 
MAGISTRANTIA,  vide  Im- 

P  F.  R  A  T  0  R  I  A  . 

MAJOR  ANyE  folia  :  Majornna 
'vulgaris  C.  B.  Sweet  marjoram  ; 
the  leaves  [Z,   £.] 

Marjoram  is  raifed  annually  in 
our  gardens  for  culinary,  as  well 
as  medicinal  ufes  ;  the  feeds 
are  commonly  procured  from  the 
fouthern  parts  of  France,  where 
the  plant  grows  wild.  It  is  a 
moderately  warm  aromatic,  yield- 
ing its  virtues  both  to  aqueous 
and  fpirituous  liquors  by  infufion, 
and  to  water  in  diftillarion.  Jt 
is  principally  celebrated  in  difor- 
ders  of  the  head  and  nerves,  and 
in  the  humoura!  afthmas  and  ca- 
tarrhs of  old  people.      An  eiTential 


much  inferior  to  the  mace,  which 
our  college  direft  as  a  fuccedane- 
um  to  it. 

MALV^  folia,  fores:  Mxhfe 
fyhefris  folio  finua'o  C.  B.  Mal- 
low ;      the     leaves      and      flowers 

rhele  have  a  fomewhat  mucila- 
ginous Avcetifli  talle.  The  leaves 
are  ranked  the  firil  of  the  four 
emollient  herbs:  they  were  for- 
merly of  fome  eftecm,  in  food, 
for  locfening  the  belly  ;  at  prefent, 
decoftions  of  them  are  fometimes 
employed  in  dyfenteries,  heat  and 
Iharpnefs  of  urine,  and  in  general 
for  obtunding  acrimonious  hu- 
mours :  their  principal  ufe  is  in 
emollient  glyllers,  cataplafms,  and 
fomentations.  The  leaves  enter 
the  officinal  decoction  for  glyfter.% 


oil  of  the  herb  is  kept  in  the  fliops.     \"^  ''  conferve   is    prepared  from 
'>-»--■>  ^    ,  ^  ,  ^        the  flowers  [L.] 


The  powder  of  the  leaves  proves 
an  agreeable  errhine,  "and  enters 
the  officinal  fternutatory  powder. 

M  A  L  A B  A  T  H  R  U  M  folium : 
Folium  cinnamoiiii  fi-je  cancllis  Mala- 
<varica  et  Ja'uanenfs  C.  B,  Indian 
leaf  [L.] 

This  leaf  is  of  a  green  colour, 
firm  texture,  very  fmooth  on  one 
fide,    l&fs    lb    on    the  other,  on 


tnali   Jati-u/£ 


MALA  :    Truau. 
Rail.     Apples  [£.] 

All  the  forts  of  apples  have  the 
common  quality  of  cooling  and 
abating  thirlt  :  the  more  acid 
kinds  loofen  the  belly  ;  theauHere 
have  rather  a  contrary  efiedh 

MALA    SYLVESTRIA: 

FruJIus  7nali  Jyl'vejirii  acido  fruSu 

Tourn. 
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Taurn.     Ciab  apples,  or  wildings 

Thefeaie  fo  acid  as  not  to  be  eat- 
able :  their  juice,  called  verjuice, 
has  fometimcs  fupplied  the  place 
©.h'  vinegar,  and  has  been  made 
an  ingredient  in  cooling  and  re- 
flringent  gargaridns.  At  prefent, 
they  are  I'carce  ever  employed  for 
any  medicinal  ufe. 

MANDRAGORA:/^/m.-  Man- 
drrigQra  fniciii  rotunda  C.  B.     Man 
drake ;   the  leaves. 

The  qualities  of  this  plant  are 
very  doubtful;  it  has  a  Ibong 
difagreeable  fmell  refembling  that 
of  the  narcotic  herbs,  to  which 
clafs  it  is  ufually  referred.  It 
has  rarely  been  any  other  wife 
made  Life  of  in  medicine,  than 
as  an  ingredient  in  one  of  the  old 
OiTiGinal  unguents.  Both  that  com- 
position and  tlie  plant  itfelf  are 
jiow  rejected  from  our  pharmaco- 
pqpias. 

MANNA  [L.  E.];  the  juice 
©f  certain  trees  of  the  nfh  kind 
(growing  in  Italy  and  Sicily) 
cither  naturally  concreted  on  the 
plants,  or  exficcated  and  purified 
by  art.  There  are  feveral  forts 
©f  manna  in  the  fliops.  The 
larger  pieces,  called  flake  manna, 
are  ufually  preferred;  though 
she  fnialler  grains  aie  equally 
as  good,  provided  they  aie  white, 
or  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  very 
light,  of  a  Iweet  not  unpieafant 
tallc,  and  free  from  any  vilible 
impurities.  Some  people  injudi- 
eioafly  prefer  the  fat  honey- like 
manna  to  the  foregoing  :  this  has 
either  been  expofed  to  a  moift 
air,  or  damaged  by  fea  or  other 
water.  This  kind  cf  manna  is 
faid  to  be  Icmetimes  counter- 
feited by  a  compoficion  of  fugar 
and  iioney,  mixed  with  a  little 
icammonv :  there   is   alfo  a   fac- 
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titious  manna,  which  is  white  and 
dry,  faid  to  be  compofed  of  fu- 
gar, manna,  and  fome  purgative 
ingredient,  boiled  to  a  proper 
confluence;  this  may  be  diftin- 
guilhed  by  its  weight,  folidity, 
untranfparent  whitenefs,  and  by 
its  tafle,  which  is  different  from 
that  of  manna. 

Manna  is  a  mild,  agreeable 
laxative,  and  may  be  given  with 
lafety  to  children  and  pregnant 
women  :  neverthelefs,  in  fome 
particular  conftitutions,  it  afts 
very  unkindly,  producing  flatu- 
lencies, and  diftenflon  oi  the  vif- 
cera ;  thefe  inconveniencies  may 
be  prevented  by  the  addition  of! 
any  grateful  warm  aromatic. 
Manna  operates  fo  weakly  as  not 
to  produce  the  full  efl^etl:  of  a  ca- 
thartic, unlefs  taken  in  large  dofes,  . 
and  hence  it  is  rarely  given  in 
this  intention  by  itfelf.  It  may 
be  commodioufly  diffolved  in  the 
purging  mineral  waters,  or  joined 
tothe  catharticfaltf,  fena,  rhubarb, 
or  the  like,  Geoffroy  recommends 
acuating  it  with  a  few  grains  of 
emetic  tartar;  the  mixture  is  to  be 
divided  into  feveral  dofes,  each  con- 
taining one  grain  of  the  emetic 
tartar :  by  this  management,  he 
fays,  bilious  ferum  will  be  plenti- 
fully evacuated,  without  any  nau- 
fea,  gripes,  or  other  inconvenience. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  efficacy 
of  this  drug  is  greatly  promoted, 
(if  the  account  of  Valifnieri  is  to 
be  relied  on)  by  a  fubltance  which 
is  itfelf  very  flow  of  operation, 
cafia.  (See  the  article  Casia  ) 
Manna  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
eleft'.iry  of  cafia  [L.  E.]  and 
gives  name  to  an  officinal  lohoch 
[£.] 

MARGARTTtE.  [L.  E.]  Pearls; 
fmall  concretions  of  a  tranfparent 
whitenefs,  found  on  the  infide  of 
the  fheil  of  the  concha  margarmfera 

or 
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or  mother-of-pearl  fifh,  as  alfo  of 
certain  oyflers,  mufcles,  and  other 
{hell  fi(hes.  The  pearls  mod  ef- 
teemed  are  brought  from  the  Eafl: 
and  Welt-Indies,  and  diflinguiflied 
by  the  names  of  oriental  and  occi- 
dental :  the  oriental,  which  are  va- 
lued moft,  have  a  more  fhiuing 
filver  hue  than  the  occidental  ; 
thefe  lafl  are  fomewhat  milky;  a 
fort  inferior  to  bcth  thefe  is  fome- 
times  met  with  in  our  own  feas, 
particularly  on  the  coaft  of  Scot- 
land. The  coarfc,  rough  pearls, 
and  the  very  fmall  ones  which  are 
unfit  for  other  ufes,  are  thofe  ge- 
nerally employed  in  medicine. 
They  have  been  greatly  celebrated 
as  cordial,  alexipharmac,  and  com- 
forting the  nerves  :  but  the  only 
virtue  that  can  be  reafonably  ex- 
pefled  from  them  is,  that  of  ab- 
forbing  acidities  In  the  prims  via?, 
in  which  intention  they  enter  three 
of  the  officinal  powders.  Their 
comparative  ftrength,  with  regard 
to  the  other  abforbents,  may  be 
feen  among  the  tables  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  work  :  fee  p.  63. 

MARRUBII/i//^:  Mn-rubii  al- 
hi  vulgaris  C.  B.  White  hore- 
hound  :    the  leaves  [L.  E.] 

Thefe  have^  very  ftrong,  not 
difagreeable  fmell,  and  a  roughiOi 
very  bitter  taile.  Befides  the  vir- 
tues which  they  polTefs  in  common 
with  other  ilrong  bitters,  they  are 
fuppofed  to  be  peculiarly  ferviceable 
in  humoural  alt h  mas  and  coughs, the 
yellow  jaundice  proceeding  from 
a  vifcidity  of  the  bile,  and  other 
chronical  diforders.  They  are 
doubtlefs  an  ufeful  aperient  and  de- 
obftruent,  promote  the  fluid  fecre- 
tions  in  general, and  liberally  taken, 
loofen  the  belly.  They  are  an  in- 
gredient only  in  the  theriaca[i^.] 

MARI  SYRIACI  folia  :  Mari 
cortu/i  y.  B.   Chaffiiedr-yos  jn.aritime& 


incann-  frutefceniis  foliis  lanceolatk 
'Touin.  Syrian  herb  maflich  j  the 
leaves  [L  E.] 

This  is  a  fmall  fnrubby  plant, 
growing  fpontaneoufly  in  Syria, 
Candy,  and  other  warm  climate;,, 
and  cultivated  with  us  in  gardens. 
The  leaves  have  an  aromatic  bit- 
terifh  taltc;  and,  when  rubbed  be- 
twixt the  fingers,  a  quick  pungent 
fmell,  which  foon  afieds  the  head, 
and  occafions  fneezing  :  diftilled 
with  water,  they  yield  a  very  acrid, 
penetrating  e/Tential  oil, refembling 
one  obtained  by  the  fame  means 
from  feu rvygrafs.  Thefe  qualities 
fufficiently  point  out  the  ufes  to 
which  this  plant  might  be  applied; 
at  prefent,  it  is  little  otherwife  em- 
ployed than  in  cephalic  fnuiFs.  Ir- 
is an  ingredient  in  thepuhis  ft  emu- 
tutorius  of  the  London  pharmaco- 
poeia. 

MARI  VULG hV.\S folia :Samp^ 
fiici  fiZ'e  mari  mafiichen  redolentis. 
C  B,  Thymhr^e  Hifpanico'  majo- 
rancE  folio  Tourn.  Herb  mailich; 
the  leaves  [L.  £,] 

This  pungent  aromatic  plant 
alfo  is  become  almofta  Itranger  to 
pradlice. 

MASTICHE  [L.  E.]  Mallich.- 
a  refin  exuding  from  the  lentii'c 
tree  {fee  Lendfais  J  and  broughtfrofn 
Chio,  in  fmall,  yellowifh,  tranfpa- 
rent  grains  or  tears,  of  an  agree- 
able fmell,  efpecially  when  heated 
or  fet  on  fire.  This  refni  is  re- 
commended in  old  coughs,  dyfen- 
teries,  hccmoptoes,  weaknefs  of  the 
Itomach,  and  in  general  in  all  de- 
bilities  and  laxity  of  the  fibres. 
Geoflroy  direfls  an  aqueous  decoc- 
tion of  it  to  be  ufed  far  thefe  pur. 
pofes :  but  water  extrads  little  or 
nothing  from  this  refin  ;  redified 
fpirit  almoll  entirely  diflblves  it : 
the  folution  taftes  very  u'arm  and 
pungent. 

,*-  -       MATRI.. 
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MATRICARitE  flia,  flores  : 
MatricarioP  ^julgarisfeu  Jati'va  C.  B. 
Common  wild  featherfevv  or  fever- 
few ;  the  leaves  [L.  E  ]  and  flow- 
ers [E.] 

1  his  plant  is  a  celebrated  anti- 
hyfteric.  Simon  Paulli  relates,  that 
he  has  experienced  moft  happy 
cftefts  from  it  in  obflruftions  of 
the  uterine  evacuations.  I  have 
often  feen,  fays  he,  from  the  ufe  of 
a  decoftion  of  matricaria  and  cha- 
niomile  flowers  with  a  little  mug- 
wort,  hylleric  complaints  inilantly 
relieved,  the  difcharge  fucceed 
plentifully,  and  the  patient  from  a 
lethargic  Hate,  return  as  it  were 
into  life  again.  Matricaria  is  like- 
wife  recommended  in  fundry  other 
diforders,  as  a  warm  Simulating 
bitter:  all  that  bitters  and  carmi- 
natives can  do,  fays  Geoftroy,  may 
be  expecled  from  this.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly a  medicine  of  fome  ufe 
in  thefe  cafes,  though  not  perhaps 
equal  to  chamomile  flowers  alone, 
with  which  the  matricaria  agrees 
in  fenfible  qualities,  except  in  be- 
ing weaker. 

MECUOACA'NN  7Euuiix[E.]; 
the  root  of  an  American  convolvu- 
lus, brought  chiefly  from  iVIechoa- 
can,  a  province  of  Mexico,  in  thin 
flices  like  jalap,  but  larger,  and  of 
a  whitifh  colour.  It  was  firfl  in- 
troduced among  us  (about  the  year 
11^24)  as  a  purgative  univerfally 
fafe,  and  capable  of  evacuating  all 
morbific  humours  from  the  mod 
remote  parts  of  the  body.  Soon 
as  jalap  Ijccame  known,  Mechoacan 
gradually  loll  its  reputation,  which 
it  has  never  fince  been  able  to  re- 
trieve. It  is  neverthelefs,  by  fome 
flil!  deemed  an  ufeful  cathartic  : 
it  has  very  little  fmell  or  tafle,  and 
is  not  apt  to  offend  the  ftomach  : 
its  operation  is  flow,  but  efledual 
and  fafe.  GeofFroy  afiirms,  that 
there    is    fcarce     any     purgative 
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accompanied  with  fewer  incon- 
veniencies.  It  feems  to  differ  from 
jalap  only  in  being  weaker ;  the 
refins  obtained  from  both  have 
nearly  the  fame  qualities,  but  jalap 
yields  five  or  fix  times  as  much  as 
Mechoacan  ;  hence  it  is  found  ne- 
cefl^ary  to  exhibit  the  latter  in  fix 
times  the  dofe  of  the  former,  to 
produce  the  fame  effedls. 

MEL  [L.  £.]  Honey. — Honey  is 
a  vegetable  juice,  obtained  from 
the  honeycomb,  either  by  fepa- 
ratingthe  combs,  and  laying  them 
flat  upon  a  fieve,  through  which 
the  honey  fpontaneoufly  percolates; 
or  by  including  the  comb  in  canvas 
bags,  and  foicing  the  honey  out 
by  a  prefs  :  the  firlt  fort  is  the 
pureft;  the  latter  is  found  to  con- 
tain a  good  deal  of  the  matter  of 
which  the  comb  is  formed,  and 
fundry  other  impurities  :  there  is 
another  fort  flill  inferior  to  the  two 
foregoing,  obtained  by  heating  the 
combs  before  they  are  put  into  the 
prefs.  The  bed  fort  is  thick,  of  a 
whitifh  colour,  an  agreeable  fmell, 
and  a  very  pleafant  talte  :  both  the 
colour  and  flavour  differ  according 
to  the  plants  which  the  bees  col- 
left  it  from  :  that  of  Narbonne  in 
France,  where  roferaary  abounds, 
is  faid  to  have  a  very  manifefl 
flp.vour  of  that  plant,  and  to  be 
imitable  by  adding  to  other  honey 
an  infufion  of  rofemary  flowers. 
Honey,  confidered  as  a  mcdicinej 
is  a  very  ufeful  detergent  and  ape- 
rient, powerfully  difTolving  vifcid 
juices,  and  promoting  the  expedlo- 
ration  of  tough  phlegm  :  in  fome 
particular  conftitutions  ithas  an  in- 
convenience of  griping  or  proving  ' 
purgative  ;  this  is  faid  to  be  in  1 
fome  meafure  prevented,  byprevi*  • 
oufly  boiling  the  honey, 

MELAMPODIUM,  videHEL- 
LEBORUS  Niger. 

MELI- 
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MELILOTI  folia  flores  :  Trifo- 
lii  cdorati  feu  meliloii  vulgaris  J.  B. 
Melilot;  the  leaves  and  Howers[£.] 

Thi^-  grows  wild  in  hedges  and 
among  corn  ;  and  haslikewife,  for 
medicinal  ufes,  been  cultivated  in 


fencial  oil,  but  in  exceeding  fmali 
quantity  ;  the  remaining  decoflion 
talies  roughifli.  Strong  infufions 
of  the  herb,  drank  as  tea,  and 
continued  for  fome  time,  have  done 
fervice  in  a  weak  lax  ftate  of  the 


gardens.     The  green  herb  has   no  vifcera:  theP  liquors,  lightly  aci- 

remarkable   fmell :    when   dry,    a  dulated  with  juice  of  lemons,  turn 

pretty     flrong    one:     the    taile  is  of  a  fine  reddifii  colour,  and  prove 

roughiHi,  bitter,  and  if  long  chew-  an    ufeful,   and   to    many   a   very 

ed,  naufeous.     A  decoclion  of  this  grateful  drink,  in  dry  parching  fe- 

herb  has  been  recommended  in  in-  vers.      A  fimple  water  of  the  plant 

flammations  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  is  direfted  in  the  Edinburgh  phar- 

a  decoftion  of  the  flowers  in   the  macopceia  as  an  oiiicinal. 
fluor  albus.     But  modera  praclice 


MELONUM  /mf-;:.  Melons? 
the  feeds.  Thefeftand  among  the 
four  greater  cold  feeds.  They 
have  been  fometimes  ufed,  witii 
the  others  of  that  clafs,  as  cooling 
and  emollient:  but  are  at  prefent 
little  taken  notice  of. 

MENTHA  CATARIA,    vide 

N  E  P  E  T  A  . 

MENTHiE  VULGAR  I S/o//:^. 


rarely  employs  it  any  otherwife 
than  in  emollient  and  carminative 
glyfters,  and  in  fomentations,  ca- 
taplafms,  and  the  like;  and  iji 
thefe  not  often.  It  formerly  gave 
nameto  oneof  the  officinal  plafters, 
which  received  from  the  melilot  a 
green  colour,  but  no  particular 
virtue. 

MELISSiE/o/w;    Melijfe   hor- 
tenfisC.B.V>2\m;  theleaves[L.  £.] 

This  plant,  when  in  perfeclion,  Mentha   angufifoUo' fp';cat^'C    B- 

has  a  pleafant  fmell,  fomewhat  of  Garden  or   fpearmint;   the  leaves 

the  lemon  kind;  and  a  weak  rough-  [L.  E.] 

ifh  aromaiic  tafte.  The  young  The  leaves  of  mint  have  a  v,'arm« 
fhoots  have  the  ftronged  flavour  ;  roughifli,  fomewhat  bitterifli  tafie, 
the  flowers,  the  herb  itfelf,  when  and  a  itrong,  not  unpleafant,  aro- 
old,  or  produced  in  very  moill  rich  matic  fmell.  Their  virtues  are 
foils,  or  rainy  feafons,  are  much  thofe  of  a  svarm  flomachic  and  car- 
weaker  both  in  fmell  and  talle.  minative :  in  lofs  of  appetite,  nan- 
Balm  is  appropriated,  by  the  wri-  fes,  continual  reachings  to  vomir» 
ters  on  the  Materia  Medica,  to  the  and  (as  Boerhaave  exprefies  it)  al- 
head,  itomach,  and  uterus;  and  in  sr.oli  paralytic  weakneiTes  of  the 
all  dilorders  of  thefe  parts,  is  fup-  ftomach,  there  are  few  fimples  per- 
pofed  to  do  extraordinary  fervice.  haps  of  equal  efficacy.  In  colickv 
So  high  an  opinion  have  fome  of  pains,  the  gripes  to  which  children 
the  chemifts  entertained  of  balm,  are  fubjedl,  lienteries,  and  other 
that  they  have  expected  to  find  in  kinds  of  imnioderate  fluxes,  this 
it  amedicinewhich  fliould  prolong  plant  frequently  does  good  fervice, 
life  beyond  the  ufua!  period.  The  It  likewife  proves  beneficial  in  fun- 
prefent  pradice,  hovi'ever,  holds  it  dry  hyfleric  cafes,  and  affords  an 
in  no  great  efteem,  and  ranks  it  ufefulcordial  in  languors  and  other 
(where  it  certainly  deferves  to  be)  weakneffes  confequent  upon  deli- 
among  the  weaker  corroborants:  in  very.  The  befl  preparations  for 
diftillation,  it  yields  an  elegant  ef-  thefe  purpofes  are,  a  Uro.ng  infu- 

fion 
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fioii  made  from  the  dry   leaves    in  enf,     glowing    taRe    iike    pepper, 

water  (which  is   much  fuperior  to  finking  as  it  were  into  the  tongue, 

one  from  the  green  herb)  or  rather  The  principal   ufe  of  this  herb  is 

a  tindure  or  extraifl  prepared  with  in  flatulent  colics,  languors,    and 

rectified  fpirit.     Thefe  polTefs  the  other  like  diforders :  it  feems  to  aft 

whole  virtues  of  the  mint :   the  ef-  as   foon  as  taken,  and  extend  its 

fencial  oil  and  diflilled  water  con-  effeds  through  the  whole  fyflem, 

tain  only  the   aromatic  part  ;    the  inftantly   communicating  a  glow- 

exprefTed  juice  only  the  altringency  ing  warmth.     Water  extrafts  the 

and  bitterifhnefs, together  with  the  whole    of  the    pungency    of   this 

mucilaginous  fubftancecommon  to  herb  by   infufion,  and  elevates  it 

,'ill  vegetables.     The  effential  oil,  in  diilillation.     Its  officinal  prepa- 

a  fimple  and  fpirituous  water,  and  rations   are   an    effential  oil,    and 

a  conferve,  are  kept  in  the  fliops :  a  fjmple  and  fpirituous  water  [Z.j 

the  Edinburgh   college  dircfls   an  The  Edinburgh  college  employ  ic 

jnfufion  of  the   leaves  in  the  dif-  alfo  in  the  (7i^;m  »2/ri2Z'//i5  and  elixir 

tilled  waiter.     This  herb  is  an   in-  of  vitriol, 
gredient  alfo  in  thethree  alexitereal 

waters  ;  and  its  eiiential  oil  in  the  MERCURIALIS   viaris  etfemi- 

fiomach  plafter  [L.]  and  Aomachic  me  folia:  Mercurialis  tejlkulatre  fi=ve 


pills  [£.] 

MENTASTRr/5//«  .•  Mentaftri 
fpicati  folio  longiore  candicante  J.  B. 
Horfe  mint;  the  leaves.  This 
and  feveral  other  forts  of  mint  are 
found  wild  in  moift  meadows, 
marihes,  and  on  the  brinks  of  ri- 
vers. They  are  much  lefs  agree- 
able in  fmell  than  fpearmint,  and 
have  more  of  a  hoc  unpleafant 
bitternefs. 

MENTH..E  PIPERTIDIS 
folia  :  Mentha  fp^'^^^  hre--viorihus  et 
cahiticrihus,  foliis  mcnthce  fufc<e, 
Jnt'ore    fervieo     piperis     Rait     Sj 


maris,  et  fpicata'  ft^ve  fcetninte  Diof- 
coridis  et  PUnii  C.  B.  Male  and 
female  French  mercury;  the  leaves 
[£.] 

Thefe  ftand  among  the  five  e- 
mollient  herbs;  and  in  this  in- 
tention are  fometimes  made  ufe  of 
in  glyfters.  A  fyrup  made  from 
the  leaves,  given  in  the  dofe  of 
two  ounces,  is  faid  to  prove  a  mild 
and  ufeful  laxative. 

Thereis  another  fort  of  mefcuri- 
alis  growing  in  woods  and  hedges, 
which  though  recommended  by 
fome  botanic  writers,  as  having 
the  fame  virtues  with  the  fore- 
going, and  as  more  palatable,  has 


)pf.       peppermint;      the     leaves     been  lately  found  poffefTed  of  noxi 


This  fpecies  has  been  lately  in- 
froduced  into  pradice,  and  re- 
reived  for  the  firil  time  in  our 
prefent  pharmacopceia  ;  very  few 
of  the  bocanical  or  medical  writ- 
ers make  mention  of  it :  it  grows 
vvild  in  fome  parts  of  England,  in 
moiit  watery  places,  but  is  much 
lefs  common  than  the  other  forts. 
1  he  leaves  have  a  more  penetrat- 


ous  qualities.  (See  Raii  Sjnopf. 
edit.  3.  page  138.  Phil.  T'ranf. 
ahr.  Lovjthorp.  ii.  64Q.)  This  may 
be  dilHnguilhed  from  the  fore- 
going, by  its  being  a  perennial 
plan:,  larger,  having  its  leaves 
rough,  and  the  llalk  not  a:  all 
branched.  The  oliicinai  fort  is 
narricdbyLinnEEus  mercurial  is  caule 
hrachiato,  foliis glahris;  the  poifon- 
ous    mercurialis   caule  fimplic\[[imo. 


ing   fmell   than   any  of  the  other    foliis    fcahris ;     it    is     commonly 
?-iinis,  and  a  much  warmer,  pung-     called  dogs  ir.ercurv. 
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MERCURIUS, 

tUM    VIVUM. 

MESPILA  :  FruSIus  mejpili 'vul- 
garis J.  B.  The  nicdlar-tree ;  its 
fruit, 

IVIedlars  are  fcarce  ever  made 
bfe  of  for  any  medicinal  pur- 
pofes.  They  have  a  very  auftere 
aftringent  tafte,  infomuch  as  not 
to  be  eatable  until  mellowed  by 
keeping. 

MEIATHAMANTICI  radix: 
Mei  foliis  anethi  C  B.  Spignel; 
the  root  [Z,.  E.] 

.  Spignel  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
found  wild  in  Italy,  and  the  warm- 
er parts  of  Europe,  and  fometimes 
alfo  in  England.  The  roots  have 
a  pleafant  aromatic  fmell,  and  a 
warm,  pungent,  bitterifh  tafte: 
in  virtue,  they  are  fimilar  to  the 
h'vijlicum,  from  which  this  root 
feems  to  differ  only  in  being  weak- 
er, and  fomewhat  more  agreeable. 
It  is  an  ufeful  aromatic  and  carmi- 
native, though  at  prefent  little  re- 
garded. 

1  yi^'LY.^Ki  mdix,  cortex,  bacca: 
Laureolec  folio  deciduo,  flore  purpitreo, 
officinis  laureolee  jocmtniE  C.  B.  Me- 
zereon,.  or  fpurge-olive  ;  the  root, 
bark,   and  berries. 

The  bark  and  berries  are  ftrong 
purgatives,  fimilar  to  the  laureola, 
or  fpurge  laurel.  The  root  is  fome- 
times ufed  in  diet  drinks. 

MILII  femen  :  Milii  femi/ie  liiteo 
C.  B.     Millet  J   the  feed, 

Thcfe  feeds  are  frequently  em- 
ployed in  food,  but  hardly  ever  as 
medicines:  they  are  fuiliciently 
nutritious,  and  not  difficult  of  di- 
geftion. 

MILIUM     SOUS,     vide    Li- 

[  t-HOSPERMUM. 

t     MILLEFOLII/o//a.-    MiilefoUi 
.  iiulgaris  albi,    et  MiUefolii  purpurei 
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C.   B.     Milfoil,  or  yarrow  ;   the 
leaves  [£.J 

This  grows  plentifully  about  the 
fides  of  fields,  and    on  dry  com- 
mons, flowering  greateft  part  of 
the  fummer.     The   leaves   have  a 
rough   bitterifh  tafle,  and  a  faint 
aromatic  fmell.     Their  virtues  are 
thofe  of  a   very  mild   aflringenr, 
and  as  fuch  they  ftand  recommend- 
ed   in   hemorrhages    both    inter- 
nal and  external,  diarrhoeas,   de- 
bility and  laxity  of  the  fibres  ;  and 
likewife    in    fpafmodic    hyfterical 
afFedions.     In   thefe  eafes,    fome 
of  the  Germans  have  a  very  high 
opinion  of  this  herb,   particularly 
Stahl,  who  efteemed  it  a  very  ef- 
fe<5fual  aftringent,  and,  in  his  lan- 
guage,  one   of   the   mofl:   certain 
tonics  and  fedatives.     Its  virtues 
are  extracted  in  great   perfedlion 
by    proof  fpirit :  water  takes    up 
its  aftringency  and  bitternefs,  bu£ 
little  of  its  aromatic  flavour;  tinc- 
tures made  in  reftified  fpirit  con- 
tain both,  though  rather  weaker 
than  thofe  in  proof  fpirit. 

The  flowers  of  milfoil  are  con- 
flderably  flronger  in  aromatic  fla- 
vour than  the  leaves  ;  in  diftilla- 
tion  they  yield  a  fmall  quantity 
of  effentialoil,  of  an  elegant  blue 
colour. 

The  roots,  taken  up  in  the 
fpring,  have  an  agreeable,  warm^ 
pungent  tafle.  Dr.  Grew  refem- 
bles  them  to  contrayerva,  and  ima- 
gines they  might,  in  fome  meafure, 
fupply  its  place;  this,  however, 
is  greatly  to  be  doubted,  fince 
there  is  fuch  a  remarkable  dif- 
ference betwixt  the  two,  that 
whilif  one  retains  its  talfe  for  a 
length  of  time  after  it  has  been 
brought  to  us  from  America,  the 
tafte  of  the  other  is  in  great  mea-» 
fiue  loll  by  drying. 

MILLEPEDE  {I.  E\  Wood» 
lice,  hogllcej  ilater?, 
N  Thefg 
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*rhefe  infefts  are  found  in  cel- 
lars, under  ftones,  and  in  cold 
moill:  places  ;  in  the  warmer  coun- 
tries they  are  rarely  met  with. 
Millepedes  have  a  faint  diiagree- 
able  fmell,  and  a  fomewhat  pun- 
gene,"  fweetifh,  nauieous  tafte. 
They  h?ve  been  highly  celebrated 
in  fuppreflions  of  urine,  in  all 
kinds  of  obrtruftions  of  the  bow- 
els, in  the  jaundice,  weaknefs  of 
figh:,  and  a  variety  of  other  dif- 
orders.  Whether  they  have  any 
jufl  title  to  thefe  virtues,  is  great- 
ly to  be  doubted  :  thus  much  is 
certain,  that  their  real  efFeds 
come  far  fhort  of  the  charader 
ufually  given  of  them.  Their 
officinal  preparations  are,  the  mil- 
lepedes dried  and  powdered  [L.  /t.] 
and  an  infufion  of  the  live  infed 
in  wine  [E]  :  they  are  an  ingre- 
dient alfo  in  the  ideric  decodion 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 

MINIUM  [L.  £.]  Red  lead; 
lead  calcined  to  rednefs.  See  the 
article  Flumbum. 

MORSUS  T>\AV,OU,feuSucdf^ 
radix,  folia  :  Scahiof^  pratenfis 
nejlratis  prtc-morja  radice  Morifon. 
Devils  bit;  the  leaves  and  roots. 
Thefe  fiand  recommended  as  alex- 
iphai-macs,  but  they  have  long 
given  place  to  medicines  of  great- 
er efficacy. 

MORI  f rutins,  et  cortex  radicis  : 
MorifruSiu  nigra  C.  B.  The  mul- 
berry tree;  its  fruit  [L.  £.]  and 
the  bark  of  the  roots  [£.] 

This  tree  is  commonly  culti- 
vated on  account  of  its  fruit, 
which  is  rather  eaten  for  pleafure 
than  ufed  as  a  medicine  :  it  has 
the  common  qualities  of  the  other 
fweet  fruits,  abating  heat,  quench- 
ino-  thirll:,  and  promoting  the 
grofier  fecretions ;  an  agreeable 
fyrup,  made  from  the  juice,  is  kept 


in  the  (hops.  The  bark  of  the 
roots  has  been  in  confiderable 
efteem  as  a  vermifuge  ;  its  tafte  is 
bitter,  and  fomewhat  aftringent. 

MOSCHUS  [L.  E.]  Mufk. 

Mulk  is  a  grumous  fubftance 
like  clotted  blood,  found  in  a  lit- 
tle bag  fituated  near  the  umbilical 
region  of  a  particular  kind  of  ani- 
mal met  with  in  China,  Tartary, 
and  the  Eaft-lndies:  the  beft  mufk 
is  brought  from  Tonquin,  an  in- 
ferior fort  from  Agria  and  Bengal, 
and  a  ftill  worfe  from  Ruffia. 

Fine  mufkcomes  to  us  in  round, 
thin  bladders  ;  which  are  gene- 
rally about  the  fize  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,  covered  with  fhort  brown 
hairs,  well  filled,  and  without  any 
appearance  of  having  been  open- 
ed. The  mufk  itfelf  is  dry,  with 
a  kind  of  unduofity,  of  a  dark 
reddifh  brown,  or  rufty  blackifh 
colour,  in  fmall  round  grains, 
with  very  few  hard  black  clots, 
and  perfedly  free  from  any  fandy 
or  other  vifible  foreign  matter. 
If  chewed,  and  rubbed  with  a 
knife  on  paper,  it  looks  fmooth, 
bright,  yellowifh,  and  free  from 
grittinefs.  Laid  on  a  red-hot  iron, 
it  catches  fiame,  and  burns  almofl 
entirely  away,  leaving  only  an  ex- 
ceeding fmall  quantity  of  light 
greyifh  afhes ;  if  any  earthy  fub- 
fiances  have  been  mixed  with  the 
mufk,  the  quantity  of  the  refidu- 
um  will  readily  difcover  them. 

Mufk  has  a  bitterifh  fubacrid 
tafte  :  a  fragrant  fmell,  agreeable 
at  a  diftance,  but  when  fmelt  near 
to,  fo  ftrong  as  to  bedifagreeable, 
unlefs  weakened  by  the  admixture 
of  other  fubftances.  If  a  fmall, 
quantity  be  infufed  in  fpirit  of: 
wine  in  the  cold  for  a  few  days,  it 
imparts  a  deep,  but  not  red  tine-: 
tore  :  this,  though  it  difcovers  no: 
great  fmell  of  the  mufk,  is  never- 
thelefs  ftronglv  impregnated  with: 

its 
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its  virtues ;  a  fingle  drop  of  it 
communicates  to  a  whole  quart  of 
wine  a  rich  mufky  flavour.  Tlie 
degree  of  flavour  which  a  tinfiurc 
drawn  from  a  known  quantity  of 
muflc  communicates  to  vinous 
liquors,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  bed 
criteria  for  judging  of  the  good- 
nefs  of  this  commodity.  Neumann 
informs  us,  that  fpirit  of  wine 
difTolves  ten  parts  out  of  thirty  of 
mufk,  and  that  water  takes  up 
twelve;  that  .water  elevates  its 
fmell  in  diftillation,  whilft  pure 
fpirit  brings  over  nothing. 

Mufe  is  a  medicine  of  great  ef- 
teem  in  the  eafl:ern  countries :  a- 
mong  us,  it  has  been  for  fome 
time  pretty  much  out  of  ufe,  even 
as  a  perfume,  on  a  fuppofjtion  of 
its  occafioning  vapours,  &c.  in 
weak  females,  and  perfons  of  a 
fedentary  life.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  late  experience,  to  be, 
when  properly  managed,  a  remedy 
of  good  fervice  even  againit  thofe 
diforders  which  it  has  been  fup- 
pofed  to  produce.  Dr,  Wall  has 
communicated  (in  the  Philofophi- 
cal  Tranfadions,  No.  474)  an  ac- 
count of  fome  extraordinary  ef- 
fefts  of  mufk  in  convulfive  and 
other  difeafes,  which  have  too 
often  baffled  the  force  of  medicine. 
The  doftor  obferves,  that  the 
fmell  of  perfumes  is  often  of  difi'er- 
vice,  where  the  fubltance  taken 
inwardly,  and  in  confiderable 
quantity,  produces  the  happiefl  ef- 
feds ;  that  two  perfons,  labouring 
under  a  fubfultus  tendinum,  ex- 
treme anxiety,  and  want  of  fleep, 
from  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  by 
taking  two  dofes  of  mufk,  each  of 
which  was  fixteen  grain  ,  were 
.  perfedtly  relieved  from  their  com- 
\  plaints.  He  likewife  obferves,  that 
;j  convulfive  hiccups,  attended  with 
I  the  worft  fymptoms,  were  removed 
1  by  a  dofe  or  two,  of  ten  grains : 
iand  that  in  fome  cafesj  where  this 


medicine  could  not,  on  account  of 
fliong  convulfions,  be  adminiller- 
ed  to  the  patient  by  the  mouth,  it 
proved  of  fervice  when  injedled  as 
a  glyder.  He  likewife  adds,  that 
under  the  quaiitity  of  fix  grains 
he  never  found  much  effedt  from 
it;  but  that  taken  to  ten  grains, 
and  upwards,  it  never  fails  to  pro- 
duce a  mild  diaphorefis,  without 
at  all  heating  or  giving  any  uneafi- 
nefs  ;  that  on  the  contrary,  it  eafes 
pain,  raifes  the  fpirits,  and  that 
after  the  fvveat  breaks  out,  the  pa- 
tient ufually  falls  into  a  refreOiing 
fleep  ;  th^t  he  never  met  with  any 
hyiterical  perfon,  how  averfe  fo- 
evL'r  to  perfumes,  but  could  take 
it,  in  the  form  of  a  bolus,  with- 
out inconvenience.  To  this  paper 
is  annexed  an  account  of  fome  far- 
ther extraordinary  efi-'efts  of  mufk, 
obferved  by  another  gentleman. 
Repeated  experience  has  fince  con- 
firmed its  efficacy  in  thefs  difor- 
ders. I  have  myfelf  frequently 
given  it  with  remarkable  fuccefs; 
and  fometimes  increafed  the  dofe 
as  far  as  twenty  grains  every  four 
hours,  with  two  or  three  fpoonfuls 
of  the  mufk  julep  between.  The 
julep  is  the  only  officinal  prepara- 
tion of  it. 

MYROBALANI.  Myrobalans  ; 
dried  fruits  brought  from  the  Eaft- 
Indies  ;  their  outward  part,  freed 
from  the  ftone 

Five  kinds  of  myrobalans  were 
formerly  diredled  as  officinals;  (1) 
The  yellow,  -myrob alani  tsretes  citri- 
niC.B.  (2)  n\&  c\-\e.huh ,  viyroba- 
lani  7naxinics  ohlong/S  angtilofa-  C.  B, 
(3)  The  Indian  or  black,  myroha- 
lani  nigr^  o£iangularis  C.  B.  (4) 
The  beiliric,  morobalani  rotunda 
hellirices  C-  B.  (5)  The  emblic, 
myrobalani  emblicis  in  fegmetitis  ?m- 
cleum  hahentes,  angnlofa:  J.  B. 

All  the  m^yrobalans  have  a  low 
degree  of  purgative  virtue.     They 
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have  alfo  an  aftringent  quality,  dif- 
coverable  by  the  tafte,  from  their 
ufe  among  ths  Indians  for  tanning 
leather,  and  from  their  ftriking  a 
black  colour  with  chalybeate  folu- 
tions :  in  confequence  of  this, 
they  arefuppofed  to  ftrengthen  the 
bowels  after  their  operation  as  a 
cathartic  is  over.  Neverthelefs 
their  purgative  virtue  is  fo  inconfi- 
derable,  that  praditioners  have 
for  a  long  time  laid  them  intirely 
afide  in  that  intention  ;  and  the 
college  of  Edinburgh,  as  well  as 
that  of  London,  have  now  reje£led 
them  from  the  catalogue  of  ofHci- 
»al  fimples, 

MYRRHA  [L.  £.]  Myrrh. 

Myrrh  is  a  concrete  gummy-re- 
finousjuice, brought  from  theEaft- 
Indies,  in  glebes  or  drops,  of  va- 
riouscolours  and  magnitudes.  The 
beft  fort  is  of  a  brown  or  reddiftx 
yellow  colour,  fomewhat  tranfpa- 
rent;  of  a  lightly  pungent,  bitter 
tafte,  v.'ith  an  aromatic  flavour, 
though  not  fufficient  to  prevent 
its  proving  naufeous  to  the  pa- 
late; and  a  ftrong  not  difagree- 
able  fmell.  The  medical  efFeds  of 
this  aromatic  bitter  are,  to  warm 
and  ftrengthen  the  vifcera,  and  dif- 
folve  thick  tenacious  juices :  it  fre- 
quently occafions  a  mild  diaphore- 
iis,  and  promotes  the  fluid  fecre- 
tions  in  general. 

Hence  it  proves  ferviceable,iii  lan- 
guid cafes,  difeafes  arifing  from  a 
limple  inadivity,  thofc  female  dif- 
orders  which  proceed  from  a  cold, 
mucous,  fluggifti  indifpofition  of 
the  humours,  fuppreflions  of  the 
uterine  difcharges,  cacheftic  dif- 
orders,  acd  where  the  lungs  and 
thorax  are  oppreffed  by  vifcid 
phlegm.  Myrrh  is  likewlfe  fup- 
pofed  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  re- 
/ift  putrefaftion  in  all  parts  of  the 
body ;  and  in  this  light  ftands  re- 
commended in  malignant,  putrid^ 


and  peftilential  fevers,  and  in  the 
fmall-pox,  in  which  laft  it  is  faid 
to  accelerate  the  eruption. 

Reftified  fpirit  extrads  the  fine 
aromatic  flavour  and  bitternefs  of 
this  drug,  and  does  not  elevate  any 
thing  of  either  in  evaporation :  the 
gummy  fubftance  left  by  this  men» 
llruum  has  a  difagreeable  tafte, 
with  fcarce  any  thing  of  the  pecu- 
liar flavour  of  the  myrrh :  this  part 
difl"olvesin  water,  except  feme  im- 
purities which  remain.  Indiftilla- 
tion  with  water,  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  a  ponderous  efTential 
oil  arifes,  refembling  in  flavour  the 
original  drug.  Myrrh  is  the  bafis  of 
an  ofiicinal  tindture  [L.  £.]  and 
gives  name  to  a  compound  tindure 
[£.]elixir,  powder  [Z.]  and  troches 
[£.]  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
aloetic  wine  or  elixir  proprietatis, 
the  gum  pills,  Rufus's  pills  [Z,.  E.\ 
ftomachic  pills  [£.]  mithridate, 
theriaca  [L.]  and  theriaca  Edinen- 
fis  [£.] 

MYRRHIDIS  folia,  femen : 
Myrrhidis  magno  femine,  longo,  ful- 
cato  J.  B.  Sweet  cicely ;  the  leaves 
-and  feeds. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens :  it  agrees  in  quality  with  the 
charefolium 'i  fee  p.  123, 

MYRTI  bacae :  Myrti  commu^ 
nis  Italica^C,  B.  Myrtle;  the  ber- 
ries [E.I 

This  is  an  evergreen  flirub, 
growing  in  Italy,  and  cultivated  in 
our  botanic  gardens.  Theleave«< 
and  berries  have  been  fometimes 
made  ufe  of  as  aftringents,  but  are 
not  at  prefent  regarded. 

ISh^l  femen  :  Napi  dulcis  officina- '. 
rum :  Napifati-va  C.B.  Sweet  nave W .' 
Or  navew  gentle  ;  the  feeds  [L.] 

This  is  a  fortof  turnep,  fovvnini 
feme  of  our  gar.dens  for  culinary 
ufe  :  the  roots  are  ftwrner  than  the 
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common  turnep.  The  feeds  have 
a  bitterifh  tafle,  accompanied  with 
a  faint  aromatic  flavour :  abun- 
dance of  virtues  have  been  afcrib- 
ed  to  them,  as  attenuating,  deterg- 
ent, alexipharmac,  and  others ;  at 
prefent,  they  are  of  no  farther  ufe 
in  medicine,  than  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  theriaca. 

NAPI  SYLVESTRIS  femen  : 
Napi  fil'vefirii  C.  B.  Rape  ;  the 
feeds. 

This  has  little  other  external 
difference  from  the  foregoing  than 
being  fmaller  :  it  grows  wild  upon 
dry  banks  and  among  corn.  The 
feeds  of  this  are  warmer  and  more 
pungent  than  thofe  of  the  gar- 
den fort :  the  only  ufe,  however, 
they  are  applied  to,  is  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  oil  called  rape  oil,  which 
is  obtained  by  bruifing  and  prelhng 
the  feeds :  large  quantities  of  the 
plant  are  cultivated  for  this  pur- 
pofe  in  the  ifle  of  Ely. 

NARDUS  CELTICA:  R^Jix 
nnrdi  Celtics  Diofcor'ulis  C.  B.  Va- 
hriance  Celtic £C Tour n.  Celtic  nard 
\L.  £.]  the  root,  brought  from  the 
Alps,  &c. 

This  root  confills  of  a  number 
of  fibres,  with  the  lower  part  of 
the  (lalks  adhering;  thefe  lall  are 
covered  with  thin  yellowilli  fcales, 
the  remains  of  the  withered  leaves. 

NARDUS  INDICA  [Z,.  E\  : 
Nardiis  Indica,  que  [pica,  fpicu,  nar- 
di,  et  fpicn  Indica  officinarum  C,  B. 
Indian  nard,  or  fpikenard,  brought 
from  the  Eaft- Indies. 

This  is  a  congeries  of  fmall  fibres 
iffuing  from  one  head,  and  matted 
clofe  together,  fo  as  to  form  a 
bunch  about  the  fize  of  the  finger, 
with  feme  fmall  firings  at  the  oppo- 
fite  end  of  the  head.  The  matted 
fibres  (which  are  the  part  chofen 
for  medicinal  purpofes)  are  fup- 
pofed  hy  fome  to  be  the  head  or 


fpike  of  the  plant,  by  others  the 
root :  they  feem  rather  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  withered  (lalks,  or 
the  ribs  of  the  leaves  :  Jometimes 
entire  leaves  and  pieces  of  Italks 
are  found  among  them  :  we  like- 
wife  now  and  then  meet  with  a 
number  of  thefe  bunches  iffuing 
from  one  root. 

Hoth  the  nards  have  a  warm, 
pungent,  bitterilh  tafle;  and  a 
Itrong,  not  very  agreeable  fmell. 
They  are  fiomachic  and  carmina- 
tive j  and  faid  to  be  alexipharmac, 
diuretic,  and  emmenagogue;  their 
only  ufe  at  prefent  is  as  ingredients 
in  the  mithridate  and  theriaca. 

NASTURTII  AQUATICI  fo- 
lia :  Najiurtii  aqualici  jupini  C.  B. 
Water-crefTes  :   the  leaves  [L.  £.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  rivu- 
lets, and  the  clearer  flanding 
waters :  its  leaves  remain  green  all 
the  year,  but  are  in  greatefl  per- 
fetfiion  in  the  fpring.  They  have 
a  quick  pungent  fmell  (when  rub- 
bed betwixt  the  fingers)  and  an 
acrid  tafle,  fimilar  to  that  of  coc/i- 
learia,  but  weaker.  As  to  their 
virtues,  they  are  among  the  milder 
aperient  antifcorbutics.  Hoffman 
has  a  mighty  opinion  of  this  plant, 
and  recommends  it  as  of  fingular 
cfHcacy  for  accelerating  the  circu- 
lation, ftrengthening  the  vii'cera, 
opening  obllruftions  of  the  glands, 
promoting  the  fluid  fecretions,  and 
purifying  the  blood  and  humours; 
for  thele  purpofes,  the  exprefled. 
juice,  which  contains  the  peculiar 
tafte  and  pungency  of  the  herb, 
may  be  taken  in  dofes  of  an  ounce 
or  two,  and  continued  for  aeonfi- 
derable  time.  The  juice  is  an  in- 
gredient in  the  fucci  fcorkttici  of 
the  fliops. 

NASTURTII     HORTENSfS 

folia-,  femen  :  Naflurtii  njulgariis  feu 

hortenfts     tenuiter     divifi    Mori'fon. 

N"3  _  Gar- 
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Garden  creffes ;    the    leaves   and 
feeds  [/:.] 

The  leaves  of  garden  creffes 
make  an  ufeful  Tallad  in  fcorhatic 
habits :  in  talle  and  medical  vir- 
tues, they  are  fimilai  to  the  fore- 
going, but  much  weaker.  The 
feeds  alfo  are  confiderably  more 
pungent  than  the  leaves. 

NEPET.^  foVa:  'xlenths  ca- 
tarice  'vulgaris  etmajoris  C.  B .  Nep, 
or  catmint  ;  the  leaves  [L  E.] 

Thisplantis  cniTimonly  cultivat- 
ed in  oiir  gardens,  and  Is  fometimes 
alfo  found  growing  wild  in  hedges 
and  on  dry  bank;:.  Itis  amode;ateiy 
aromatic  plant,  of  a  firong  fmel!, 
not  ill  rerembiinga  mixtureof  mint 
and  pennyroyal  ;  of  the  virtues  of 
which  it  likewife  participates. 

NEPHRlTICUivl  LIGNUM: 
Lignum  peregrinum,  aquam  cccrideum 
reddens  C  B,   Nephritic  wood. 

''his  is  an  American  wood, 
brought  to  us  in  large,  compadt, 
ponderous  pieces,  without  knots, 
of  a  vvhitifh  or  pale  yellow  colour 
on  the  outiide,  and  dark  coloured 
or  reddifn  within  :  thebarkis  ufual- 
iy  rejefted.  This  wood  imparts  to 
water  or  r-^nftified  fpirit  a  deep  tinc- 
ture, appearing,  when  placed  be- 
twixt the  eye  and  the  light,  of  a 
golden  colour,  in  other  fituations 
blue:  pieces  of  another  wood  are 
fometimes  mixed  with  it,  which 
give  only  a  jellow  colour  to  water. 
The  nephritic  wood  hasfcarceany 
fmell,  and  very  little  taue.  It  Hands 
recommended  in  diflicuity  of  urine, 
nephritic  complaint;,  and  all  dif- 
orders  of  tne  kidneys  and  urinary 
pafTages ;  and  is  faid  to  have  this 
peculiar  ad',  riiuage,  that  itdoes  not, 
like  th.:  WW  rae.r  diuretics,  heat  or 
offend  :he  pares.  Practitioners, 
hov.ever,  have  not  f'und  thefe 
virtues  warranted  by  e-<perience. 

NICOTIAN.'E  folia:  Nicotians 


latifolia:  majoris  C  B.     Tobacco; 
the  leaves  [L.  E.] 

This  plant  was  firft  brought  into 
Europe,  about  the  year  \  560,  from 
the  iflandTobago  in  America  ;  and 
is  now  cultivated,  for  medicinal 
ufe,  in  our  gardens :  the  leaves  are 
about  two  feet  long,  of  a  pale 
green  colourwhillu  frefn,  and  when 
careful!}  driedof  a  lively  yellowiOi. 
They  have  a  ftrong,  difagreeable 
fmell,  like  that  of  the  narcotic 
plan;s  ;  and  a  very  acrid  burning 
tafte.  Taken  internally,  they  prove 
virulently  cathartic  andemetic,  oc- 
cahonino  almoilin  tolerable  cardial- 
gic  anxieties.  By  boiling  in  water, 
their  virulence  is  abated,  and  at 
length  dellroyed  :  an  extraft  made 
by  long  codion  is  recommended  by 
Stahl  andotherGerman  phyficians, 
as  a  fafe  and  moil;  effedual  aperi- 
ent, expedorant,  detergent,  &C. 
but  this  medicine,  which  is  ex- 
tremely precarious  and  uncertain 
in  ilrength,  has  never  come  into 
eileem  among  us.  Tobacco  is 
fometimes  uied  externally  in  un- 
guents, for  deftroying  cutaneous in- 
fefts,  cleanfing  old  ulcers,  &:c. 
Beaten  into  a  maOi  with  vinegar  or 
brandy,  ic  has  fometimes  proved 
ferviceable  for  removing  hard  tu- 
mours of  the  hypochcndres ;  an 
account  is  given  in  the  Edinburgh 
effays  of  two  cafes  of  this  kind 
cured  by  it. 

There  is  another  fort  of  tobacco 
found  wild  on  dunghills,  in  feveral 
parts  of  England  :   this  is  calld  by 
C.  Bauhine  nicotianaviinor,  by  Ge- 
rard hyoJLjamus  luteus.     It  feems  to 
agree  in  quality  with  the  hyofcya- 
mus    formerly  mentioned,  though 
(as Dale  informs  us)  often  fubllitut- 
ed  in  our  markets  for  the  true  to- 
bacco: from  which  it  may  be  dif- 
tinguHhed    by    the    leaves    being[ 
much  imaller,  and  the  flowers  nod 
reddifii  as  thofe  oi  the  officinal  fort,! 
but  of  a  yeiiovvifli  green  colour. 
NIGELL./E 
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NIGELL^  femen  :  NigelU  flore 
minor e  fimplici  candi do  C.  B.  Fennel- 
flower  ;   the  feeds. 

This  plant  is  Town  annually  in 
fome  of  our  gardens;  the  feeds 
moll  elleemed  are  brought  from 
Italy.  They  have  a  itrong,  not 
unpleafant  fmell  :  and  a  fubacrid, 
fomewhat  un£luous  difagreeable 
tafte.  They  ftand  recommended 
as  aperient,  diuretic,  &c.  hut  have 
long  been  flrangers  to  pradlice, 
and  are  by  fome  fufpefted  to  have 
noxious  qualities. 

NITRUM  [L.  E.]  Nitre,  or 
faltpetre;  a  fait  extraded,  in  Per- 
iia  and  the  Eaft-Indies,  from  cer- 
tain earths  that  lie  on  the  fides  of 
hills ;  and  artificially  produced  in 
fome  parts  of  Europe,  from  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  matters  rotted 
together  (with  the  addition  of 
lime  and  afhes)  and  expofed  for  a 
length  of  time  to  the  air,  with- 
out the  accefs  of  which,  nitre  is 
never  generated  :  the  fait  extrafted 
from  the  earths,  &c.  by  means  of 
water,  is  purified  by  colature  and 
cryltallization. 

Pure  nitre  diflblves  in  about  fix 
times  its  weight  of  water,  and 
concretes  again  into  colourleG 
tranfparenc  cryftals ;  their  figure 
is  that  of  an  hexagonal  prifm, 
terminated  by  a  pyramid  of  an 
equal  number  of  fides.  It  readily 
melts  in  the  fire  ;  and  in  contad 
with  fuel  deflagrates,  with  a  bright 
flame  and  confiderable  noife  ;  after 
the  detonation  is  over,  a  large 
quantity  of  alkaline  fait  is  found 
remaining.  The  tafte  of  nitre  is 
Iharp,  penetrating,  and  bitterifh, 
accompanied  with  a  certain  ienfa- 
tion  of  coldnefs. 

Nitre  is  a  medicine  of  celebrated 
ufe  in  many  diforders.  Befides 
the  aperient  quality  of  neutral 
falts  in  general,  it  has  a  manifeitly 
coolin?  one,  by  wiiich  it  quenches 


third,  and  abates  febrile  heats  and 
commotions  of  the  blood  :  it  has 
one  great  advantage  above  the  re- 
frigerating medicines  of  the  acid 
kind,  that  it  does  not  coagulate 
the  animal  juices;  blood,  v^'hich 
is  coagulated  by  all  the  mineral 
acid.s,  and  milk,  &c.  by  acids  of 
every  kind,  are  by  nitre  render- 
ed more  dilute,  and  preferved 
from  coagulation :  it  neverthe- 
lefs  fomewhat  thickens  the  thin, 
ferous,  acrimonious  humours,  and 
occafions  an  uniform  mixture  of 
them  with  fuch  as  are  more  thick 
and  viicid ;  by  this  means  pre- 
venting the  ill  confequcnces  which 
would  otherwife  enlue  from  the 
former,  though  it  has  not,  as 
Juncker  fuppofes,  any  property  of 
really  obtunding  acrimony.  This 
m.edicine  for  the  moft  part  pro- 
motes urine;  fometimes  gently 
loofens  the  belly ;  but  in  cold 
phlegmatic  habits,  very  rarely  has 
this  e'Ted,  though  given  in  large 
dofes :  alvine  ftuxes,  proceeding 
from  too  great  acrimony  of  the 
bile  or  inflammation  of  the  in- 
teftines,  are  fuppreiTed  by  it:  in 
choleric  and  febrile  diforders,  it 
generally  excites  fweat ;  but  in 
malignant  cafes,  where  the  pulfe 
is  low,  and  the  flrength  loll,  it 
retards  this  falutary  evacuation 
and  the  eruption  of  the  exan- 
themata. 

Dr.  Stahl  has  written  an  exprefs 
treatiie  upon  the  medical  virtues 
of  nitre;  in  which  he  informs  us, 
from  his  ownexperience,  that  this 
fait  added  togargarifms  employed 
in  inflanxmations  of  the  fauces  in 
acute  fevers,  thickens  the  falival 
moifture  upon  thepalateand  fauces 
into  the  confiflence  of  a  mucus, 
which  keeps  them  ir.oiit  for  a  con- 
fiderable time  ;  whereas,  if  nitre  is 
not  added,  a  fudden  drynefs  of  the 
mouth  immediately  enfues  :  that 
in  nephritic  complaints,  the  pru- 
dent 
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dent  ufe  of  nitre  is  of  more  fervLce 
than  any  of  the  numerous  medi- 
cines ufqally  recommended  in  that 
difeafe  :  that  nitre  gives  great  re- 
lief in    fuppreffion    and    heat    of 
urine,    whether    fimple    or   occa- 
fioned  by   a   venereal    taint ;  that 
it  is  of  great  fervice  in   acute  and 
inflammator/   pains   of  the   head, 
eyes,  ears,  teeth,  &c.   in   all  ery- 
fipelatous  afFeftions,   whether  par- 
ticular Oi-    univerfal;   and  likewife 
in  chronic  deliriums  ;  that  in  diar- 
rhcea£   happening  in  petechial  fe- 
vers, nitre,  mixed  with  ablorbents 
and    diaphoretics,    had    the    beft 
effeds,  always   putting' a  ftop   to 
the  flux,  or  rendering  the  evacua- 
tion   falutary  ;  that   in    diarrhoeas 
happening    in    the   fmall-pox,    it 
had  been  employed  with  the  like 
fuccefs,  two  doles,  or  three  at  moft 
(confifting   of  two,  three  or  four 
grains  each,  according  to  the  age, 
&c.    of  the  patient)  given   at  the 
interval  of  two   or    three    hours, 
putting  a  ftop   to   the    flux,  after 
the  bezoardic  powders,   both  with 
and    without    opium,     had    been 
given  without  fuccefs.     The  fame 
author  recommends   this  fait  like- 
wife  asamedicineof  Angular  fervice 
in   choleras  attended   with    great 
anxieties  and  heat  cf  the   blood  ; 
in  the  flatulent   fpafmodic   heart- 
burns familiar  to  hypochondriacal 
people;   and  the  lofs  of  appetite, 
naufea,  vomiting,  &c.  which  gouty 
perfons  are  fometimes  feized  with 
upon   the   pains   of  the  feet,  &c. 
fuddenly  remitting.     In   cafes  of 
this    lait   kind,  the    ufe   of  nitre 
furcly  requires  great  caution,   al- 
though the  author  afiures  uj,  that 
no   bad  confequences    are   to    be 
feared  from   it.     Neverthelefs   he 
obferves,    that    in  a   phthifis  and 
ulcerous    affections,    it    has    been 
found  to  be  of  no  fervice;    and 
that    therefore    its    ufe    may    be 
fuperfeded    in   thefs    complaints. 


Indeed  in  diforders  of  the  lungs 
in  general  it  is  commonly  reckon- 
ed to  be  rather  hurtful  than  bene- 
ficial. 

The  ufual  dofe  of  this  medicine 
among  us  is  from  two  or  three 
grains  to  a  fcruple  ;  though  it 
may  be  given  with  great  fafety, 
and  generally  to  better  advantage, 
in  larger  quantities  :  the  only  in- 
convenience is  its  being  apt  to  fit 
uneafy  on  the  ftomach.  Some 
have  affirmed,  that  this  fait  iofes 
half  its  weight  of  aqueous  mbif- 
ture  by  fufion,  and  confequently 
that  one  part  of  melted  nitre  is 
equivalent  to  two  of  the  cryftals  ; 
but  it  did  not  appear,  upon  fever.Tt 
careful  trials,  to  lofe  fo  much  as 
one-twentieth  of  its  weight.  The 
officinal  preparations  of  nitre  are 
a  decoclion  or  folution  in  water 
[E.]  and  troches  [L.]  A  corro- 
five  acid  fpirit  is  alfo  extrafled 
from  it;  fee  Part  II.  chap,  viii, 
fed.  3.  It  is  employed  likewife 
in  operations  on  metallic  bodies, 
for  promoting  their  calcination,  or 
burning  out  their  inflammable 
matter, 

NUMMULARIS  folia:  Ly 
ftmachiiE  humifiif^,  folio  rotundioref 
f.ore  luteo  'Toiirn.  Moneywort,  or 
herb  two-pence  ;   the  leaves. 

This  grows  fpontaneoufly  in 
moift  watery  places,  and  creeps 
on  the  ground,  with  two  little 
rtjundilh  leaves  at  each  joint. 
Their  talle  is  Uibaftringent,  and 
very  lightly  acid  :  hence  they 
ftand  reconimendtd  by  Boerhaave 
in  the  hot  fcurvy,  and  in  uterine 
and  other  hsemorrhages.  But 
their  efledts  are  fo  inconfiderable, 
that  common  practice  takes  no 
notice  of  them. 

NUX  MOSCHATA  [L.  E. 
NiiX  mofchata  friitlu  rotundo  C.  jB'.  j 
Nutmegs ;  the  kernel  of  a  round- 
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jfti  nut  which  grov/s  in  the  Eall- 
Indies  I'he  outfide  covering  of 
this  fruit  is  foft  an4  flefhy,  like  chat 
of  a  walnut,  and  fpontaneoufly 
opens  when  the  nut  grows  ripe  ; 
immediatfly  under  this  lies  the 
mace,  (fee  the  article  M.icis) 
which  forms  a  kind  of  reticular 
covering ;  through  the  fiiTures 
whereof  appears  a  hard  woody 
fhell  that  includes  the  nutmeg. 
Thefe  kernels  have  long  been 
made  ufe  of  both  for  medicinal 
and  culinary  purpofes,  and  dc 
fervedly  looked  upon  as  a  warm 
agreeable  aromatic.  They  are 
fuppofed  likewife  to  have  an 
aftringent  virtue  ;  and  are  em- 
ployed in  that  intention  in  diar- 
rhoeas and  dyfenteries.  Their 
allringency  is  faid  to  be  increafed 
by  torrera(Sion,  but  this  does  not 
appear  to  the  tafte  :  this  treat- 
ment certainly  deprives  the  fpice 
of  fome  of  its  finer  oil,  and  there- 
fore renders  it  lefs  efficacious  to 
any  good  purpofe  j  and  if  we 
may  realbn  from  analogy,  pro- 
bably abates  of  its  allringency. 
Nutmegs,  dillilled  with  water,  af- 
ford a  large  quantity  of  eflential 
oil,  refembling  in  flavour  the  fpice 
itfelf;  after  the  diftillation,  an 
infjpid  febaceous  matter  is  found 
fwimming  on  the  water :  the  de- 
codtion,  infpiflated,  gives  an  ex- 
traft  of  an  undluous,  very  light- 
ly bitterifh  talle,  and  with  li;tle 
or  no  aftringency.  Redified  fpi- 
rit  extrafts  the  whole  virtue  of 
nutmegs  by  infulion,  and  ele- 
vates very  little  of  it  in  diftilla- 
tion  :  hence  the  fpirituous  extratt 
polfefies  the  flavour  of  the  fpice 
in  an  eminent  degree. 

Nutmegs  yield  to  the  prefs 
(heated)  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  limpid  yellow  oil,  which  in 
cooling  concretes  into  a  febaceous 
confiltence.  In  the  Ihops  we  meet 
with  three  forts  of  unduous  fub- 


fiances,  called  oil  of  mace,  thotjgU 
really  expreffed  from  the  nutmej^. 
The  bell  is  brought  from  the  Eail- 
Indies,  in  Hone  jars;  this  is  of 
a  thick  confillcnce,  of  the  colour 
of  mace,  and  an  agreeable  fra- 
grant fmell  ;  the  fccond  fort, 
which  is  paler  coloured  and  much 
inferior  in  quality,  comes  fronj 
Holland  in  folid  mafTes,  generally 
flat  and  of  a  fquare  figure  :  the 
third,  which  is  the  vvorll  of  all, 
and  ufually  called  common  oil  of 
mace,  is  an  artificial  conipofition 
of  ferum,  palm  oil  and  the  like, 
flavoured  with  a  little  genuine  oil 
of  the  nutmeg.  Thefe  oils  yield 
all  that  part  in  which  their  aro- 
matic flavour  refides,  in  diflilla- 
tion  to  water,  and  to  pure  fpirit 
by  infufion:  the  dillilled  hquor 
and  fpirituous  tinfture  nearly  re- 
femble  in  quality  thofe  prepare^ 
immediately  from  the  nutmeg. 
The  officinal  preparations  of  nut- 
megs are,  a  fpirituous  water,  ei- 
fential  oil,  and  the  nutmegs  irj_ 
fubilance  roafted  [Z,.]  The  nut- 
meg itfelf  is  ufed  in  the  compound 
horleradilh  water,  compound  fpi- 
rit of  lavenHer,  cordial  co«fec- 
tion,  cardialgic  troches,  and  fyriip 
of  buckthorn  [£.]  ;  its  eifential 
oil,  in  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit 
[L.]  and  the  expreffed  oil  in  mi- 
thridate  and  theriaca,  ftomachic 
and  cephalic  plaflers  [L-]  and 
cephalic  balfam  [E.'\ 

NUX    PISTACHIA:     Nuckut 
e  fritdii  Pi  ft  act  a:   Raii.      Pillachio 

This  is  a  moderately  large  nat, 
containing  a  kernel  of  a  pale 
grecnifh  colour,  covered  with  a 
reddiih  fliin.  The  tree  which  pro- 
duces it,  grows  fpontaneoufly  in 
Perfia,  Arabia,  and  feveral  iflaqds 
of  the  Archipelago:  it  bears  like- 
wife  the  colds  of  our  own  cli- 
mate, 10  as  to  have  produced  fruit 
•  .  net 
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not  inferior  to  that  which  we 
received  from  abroad.  Piltachio 
nuts  have  a  pleafant,  fweet,  unc- 
tuous tafte,  rerembling  that  of  al- 
monds. Ihey  are  ranked  amongft 
the  analeptics,  and  are  by  feme 
much  ell:eenried  in  certain  weak- 
"  neffes,  and  in  emaciated  habits. 

NYMPH^^  ALB^  radix, 
jlores  :  Nymphs  alhce  majoris  C.  B. 
White  water  lily;  the  rout  and 
flowers  [E.] 

This  grows  in  rivers  and  large 
lakes,  flowering  ufually  in  June. 
The  roots  and  flowers  have  a 
rough,  bitterifli  glutinous  tafte ; 
(the  flowers  are  the  leaft  rough) 
and  when  frefh,  a  difagreeable 
fmell,  which  is  in  great  meafure 
loft  by  drying  :  they  are  recom- 
mended in  alvine  fluxes,  gleets, 
and  the  like,  The  roots  are  fup- 
pofed  by  fome  to  be  in  an  eminent 
degree  narcotic,  but  on  no  very 
good  foundation.  Lindeftolpe  in- 
forms us,  that  in  fome  parts  of 
Sweden,  they  were  in  times  of 
fcarcity  ufed  as  food,  and  did  not 
prove  unwholefome. 

OCHRA.  Yellow  ochre:  a 
fofr  friable  ore  of  iron,  of  a  yel- 
low colour,  dug  in  feveral  paits  of 
England.  It  pofl!effes  the  virtues 
of  the  calces  of  iron  and  hsema- 
tites ;  but  in  fo  low  a  degree, 
that  the  (hops  have  defervedly 
lejeded  it;  its  principal  ufe  is  as 
a  pigment. 

OCiMI  folia:  Ocimi  'vulgatio- 
ris  C.  B.     Bafil  ;  the    leaves    [£.] 

This  is  a  fmall  plant,  raifed 
annually  in  our  gardens ;  it  flowers 
in  June  and  July,  and  produces 
its  feeds  in  Auguft,  but  rarely 
perfeiSls  them  in  this  country. 
The  leaves  have  a  foft,  fomewhat 
warm  tafte;  and  when  rubbed,  a 
llrong  unpleafant  fmell,  which,  by 


moderate  drying,  becomes  more 
agreeable.  They  are  faid  to  at- 
tenuate vifcld  phlegm,  promote 
expedioration,  and  the  uterine  fe- 
cretions;  but  have  not,  for  a  long 
time,  been  regarded  inpraftice. 

OLIV^  earumque  oleum  :  Fruc~ 
tils  ohce  fati-zxe  C.  B.  The  olive 
tree;  the  fruit  IE."]  and  its  oil 
[L.£.] 

Ihis  tree  grows  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  France,  in  Spain,  Italy, 
and  other  warm  countries  :  with 
us  it  is  ufually  preferved  in  the 
green-houfesof  the  curious,  though 
it  will  bear  our  ordinary  winters 
in  the  open  air,  and  produce  very 
good  fruit.  Olives  have  an  acrid, 
bitter,  extremely  difagreeable  tafte : 
pickled  (as  we  receive  them  from 
abroad)  they  prove  lefs  difagree- 
able;  the  Lucca  olives,  which 
are  fmaller  than  the  others,  have 
the  v/eakeft  tafte ;  the  Spanifl?, 
or  larger,  the  ftrongeft  ;  the  Pro- 
vence, which  are  of  a  middling 
fize,  are  generally  the  moft  efteem- 
ed. 

The  oil  obtained  from  this  fruit 
has  no  particular  tafte  or  fmell, 
and  does  not  greatly  difl^er  in 
quality  from  oil  of  almonds  Au- 
thors make  mention  of  two  forts 
of  this  oil,  one  exprefled  from 
the  olives  when  fully  ripe,  which 
is  our  common  oil  olive  ;  the 
other,  before  it  has  grown  ripe  j 
this  is  called  oleum  imvialuriim,  and 
Qniphncinum.  Nothing  is  met  with 
in  the  fliops  under  this  name  ; 
and  Lemery  affirms,  that  there  is 
nofuchoii;  unripe  olives,  yield- 
ing only  a  vifcid  juice  to  the  prefs. 
From  the  ripe  fruit,  two  or  three 
forts  are  obtained,  differing  in 
degree  of  purity  :  the  pureft  runs 
by  light  prefTure  :  the  remaining 
magma,  heated  and  preifed  more 
ftrongly,  yields  an  inferior  forr, 
with  fome   dregs   at  the  bottom, 
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called  amurca.  Ml  thefe  oils  con- 
tain a  confiderable  ponion  of  a- 
queous  moilUire,  and  a  mucila- 
ginous fiibliance;  vvh-ch  fubjedl 
them  to  run  into  a  putrid  fiate  : 
to  prevent  this,  the  preparers  nud 
feme  fea  fait,  which  imbibing  the 
aqueous  and  mucilaginous  parts, 
finks  with  them  to  the  bottom  ; 
by  this  means,  the  oil  becomes 
more  homogene,  and  confequent- 
ly  lefs  fufceptibie  of  alteration. 
In  its  paflage  to  us,  lome  of  the 
fait,  thrown  up  from  the  bottom 
by  the  fliaking  of  the  vcficl,  is 
fometimes  mixed  with  and  de- 
tained in  the  oil,  which,  in  our 
colder  c!in;ate,  becomes  too  thick 
to  fufter  it  freely  to  fubfide  ;  and 
hence  the  oil  is  fometimes  met 
with  of  a  manifefily  faline  tafte 
Oil  olive  is  ufed  in  the  fimple 
balfam  of  fulphur,  Locatelli's  bal- 
fam,  and  feveral  ointments.  ]L 
is  cftner  employed  in  this  lafc 
intention  than  the  other  exprelTed 
oils,  but  more  rarely  for  internal 
medicinal  purnofes. 

.  OLIBA!vUM  {L.  £.]  a  gum- 
my-refin,  brought  froin  Turkey 
and  the  liail-lndies,  uiually  in 
drops  or  tears,  like  thofe  of 
mailich,  but  larger,  of  a  pale 
yeilowifh,  and  fometimes  reddifn 
colour;  a  moderately  v.arnn  pun- 
gent tafte,  and  a  llrong,  not  very 
agreeable  fmell.  This  dru:;  has 
received  many  different  appella- 
tions, according  to  its  difl^erent 
appearances :  the  fmgle  tears  are 
called  fimply  ohha-dum,  or  thus: 
when  two  are  joined  together, 
they  have  been  called  thus  mafcu- 
lum,  and  when  t^vo  were  very  large, 
thus  fee  inininura:  fometime-  Four  or 
five, about  the  bignefs  of  fiiberds, 
are  found  adhering  t^)  a  piece  of 
-the  bark  of  the  tree  'v.hicii  they 
exuded  from  ;  thefe  have  beei; 
named  thus   cortkofum  j   the   iiner 


powder  which  rubs  off  from  the 
tears  in  the  carriage,  jtiicn  thuris  ; 
and  the  coarfer  powder,  7?uinna 
timrii.  'J  his  drug  is  not  however, 
in  any  of  its  llaies,  what  is  now 
called  thus  or  frankincenfe  in  the 
fliops  (fee  the  article  Thus.) 

Olibanum  confiils  of  about  e- 
qual  paits  of  a  gummy  and  refinous 
iubllance,  the  firfl  ioiuble  in  wa- 
ter, the  other  in  rcftified  fpirit. 
With  regard  to  its  virtues,  abun- 
dance have  been  attributed  to  it, 
'particularly  in  diforders  of  the 
head  and  breaft,  in  hsemoptoes, 
and  in  alvine  and  uterine  fluxes  : 
but  its  real  effefts,  in  thefe  cafes, 
are  far  from  anfwering  the  pro- 
mifes  of  the  recommenders.  Ri- 
verius  is  faid  to  have  had  large 
experierce  of  the  good  effeds  of 
this  drug  in  plurifies,  efpecially 
epidemic  ones :  he  direds  a  fcoop- 
ed  apple  to  be  filled  with  a  drachm 
of  olibanum,  then  covered  and 
roalled  under  the  afnes  3  this  is  to 
be  taken  for  a  dofe,  three  ounces 
of  carduus  water  drank  after  it, 
and  tlie  patient  covered  up  warm 
in  bed  :  in  a  fliort  time,  he  fay.s, 
either  a  plentiful  fweat,  or  a 
gentle  disrrhcea  enfue,  which  car- 
ry off  the  difeafe.  Geoffroy  in- 
forms us,  that  he  has  frequently 
made  ufe  of  this  medicine,  after 
venaefedion,  with  good  fuccefs ; 
but  acknowledges  that  it  has  fome- 
times failed  Olibanum  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  pulms  e  fuccino, 
theriaca  [/,•]  confeStio  japonica,  pi~ 
luLe  ex  oUbano,  and  e mplafl rii7n  de- 
fenji-viim  [E  ] 

ONONIDIS,  Anomdis  fi-ve 
Arefl(S-  ho-u'is  radix :  Anomdis  fpi- 
nojii?  fiore  pur  pur  eO  C,  B.  R  eft- 
harrow,  cammock,  or  petty-whin ; 
die  root  [E  ] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  wafte 
ground;,  and  dry  fields.  The 
root  has  a  difagreeable  fmell,  and 
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a  naufeous  fweetifli  taftej  it  ftands 
recommended  as  an  aperient  and 
diuretic  ;  but  has  never  been  much 
regarded  among  us. 

OPHIOGLOSSI  folium: 
OphioghJJi  ^tdgati  C  E.  Adders 
tongue  ;  the  leaf. 

This  plant  has  only  one  leaf, 
with  a  flender  Italk  arifing  from 
the  bottom  of  it,  dented  about  the 
edoes,  and  fuppofed  to  refemble 
the  tongue  of  aferpent:  it  grows 
wild  in  moift  meadows  Scarce 
any  other  virtues  are  attributed  to 
it  tkan  thofe  of  a  vulnerary. 

OPIUM  [L.  E.]  Opium;  the 
concrete  milky  juice  of  the  poppy 
(fee  Papaver.) 

This  juice  has  not  yet  been 
colledled  in  quantity  in  Europe. 
Egypt,  Fcrfia,  and  fome  other 
provinces  of  Afia,  have  hitherto 
Supplied  us  with  this  commodity  ; 
in  thofe  countries,  large  quantities 
of  poppies  are  cultivated  for  this 
pfe.  The  opium  prepared  about 
Thebes  in  Egypt,  hence  named 
Thebaic  opium,  has  been  ufually 
sfteemecl  the  bell;  but  this  is  not 
now  dirtinguiflied  from  that  col- 
ledled  in  other  places.  This  juice 
is  brought  to  us  in  cakes  or  loaves, 
covered  with  leaves  and  other 
vegetable  matters,  to  prevent  their 
flicking  together:  it  is  of  a  foHd 
confidence,  yet  fomewhat  foftifh 
and  tenacious,  of  a  dark  reddifh 
brown  colour  in  the  mafs,  and 
when  reduced  into  powder,  yel- 
low :  of  a  faint  difagreeable  fmell, 
and  a  bitterifh  tafle,  accompanied 
with  a  pungent  heat  and  acri- 
mony. 

The  general  efFefts  of  this  me- 
dicine are,  to  relax  the  folids,  and 
fender  them  lefs  fenfible  of  irrita- 
tion, to  chear  the  fpirits,  eafe  pain, 
procure  fleep,  promote  perfpiration 
and  fw^eat,  but   retrain  all  other 


evacuations.  When  its  operation 
is  over,  the  pain,  and  other  fymp- 
toms  which  it  had  for  a  time 
abated,  return;  and  generally  with 
greater  violence  than  before,  un- 
lel3  thecaufe  has  been  removed  by 
the  diaphorefiSjOr  relaxation  which 
it  occafioned. 

The  operation  of  opium  is  gene- 
rally attended  with  a  flow,  but 
ftrong  and  full  pulfe,  a  drynefs  of 
the  mouth,  a  rednefs  and  light 
itching  of  the  Ikin  :  and  followed 
by  adegree  of  naufea,  a  difficulty  of 
refpiration,  lownefs  of  -he  fpirits, 
and  a  weak  languid  pulfe. 

The  principal  indications  of 
opium  are,  great  watchful nefs,  im- 
moderate evacuations  proceeding 
from  acrimony  and  irritation, 
cramps  or  fpafmodic  contradlions 
of  the  nerves,  and  violent  pains  of 
almolt  every  kind.  In  thefe  cafes, 
opiates  procure,  at  leail,  a  tempo- 
rary relief,  and  an  opportunity  for 
other  medicines,  properly  inter- 
pofed,  to  take  effed. 

Opium  fometimes  defeats  the 
intention  of  the  phyfician,  and  in- 
ftead  of  producing  lell,  occafions 
great  anxiety,  vomiting,  &c. 
Taken  on  a  full  ftomach,  it  often 
proves  emetic ;  where  the  patient  is 
exhaufted  byexcefiive  evacuations, 
it  occafions  generally  great  low- 
nefs. It  has  been  obferved  to 
operate  more  powerfully  in  per- 
fons  of  a  lax  habit,  than  in  the 
oppofite  circumllances  ;  whilll  it 
ufefully  reflrains  preternatural  dif- 
charges  proceeding  from  irritation, 
it  provesinjuriuusin  thofethat  arife 
from  a  contrary  caufc,  as  in  the 
colliquative  diarrhcese  attending 
heftic  fevers.  By  relaxing,  taking 
off  ftridlurcs,  and  occafioning  a  pa- 
ralyfis  of  particular  parts,  it  often 
promotes  iuch  evacuation  as  thofe 
parts  are  concerned  in.  Boerhaave 
obferves,  that  it  fometimes  enables 
the  ureters  to  allow  an  eafy  paflage 
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even  to  the  calculus :  but  this  ef- 
feft  is  by  no  means  conftant. 

With  regard  to  the  dofe  of  opt- 
iim,  one  grain  is  generally  a  fuf- 
ficient,  and  often  too  large  a  one  ; 
maniacal  perfons,  and  thofe  who 
have  been  long  accultomed  to  take 
it,  require  three  or  more  grains  to 
have  the  due  efFed.  Among  the 
eaftern  nations,  who  are  habitu- 
ated to  opium,  a  drachm  is  but  a 
moderate  dofe :  Garcias  relates, 
that  he  knew  one  who  every  day 
took  ten  drachms.  Thofe  who  have 
been  long  accuftomed  to  its  ufe, 
upon  leaving  it  off,  are  feized 
with  great  lownefs,  langour,  and 
anxiety  ;  which  are  relieved  by 
having  again  recourfe  to  opium, 
and,  in  fome  meafure,  by  wine  or 
ipirituous  liquors. 

Opium  is  partially  foluble  in 
water,  and  redified  fpirit:  proof 
fpirit,  wine,  and  vinegar,  totally 
diffolve  it;  the  impurities  only 
being  left.  The  folutions,  in  proof 
fpirit  and  wine,  have  the  fame 
efFefts  with  the  juice  in  fubftance  ; 
with  this  difference,  that  they  ex- 
ert themfelves  fooner  in  the  body, 
and  are  lefs  apt  to  leave  a  naufea 
On  the  llomach.  A  tindure  made 
in  redified  fpirit  is  fuppofed  to 
operate,  in  an  equal  dofe,  more 
powerfully  than  the  foregoing 
liquors :  Geoffroy  informs  uf,  from 
his  own  experience,  that  whilft 
the  watery  and  vinous  folutions 
occafioned  pleafant  quiet  fleep,  a 
tindure  drawn  with  pure  fpirit 
brought  on  a  phrenfy  for  a  time. 
Alkaline  falts  diminifh  the  fopori- 
lic  virtue  of  this  medicine  :  fixt  al- 
kalies render  it  diuretic,  whilft 
volatile  ones  determine  its  adion 
chiefly  to  the  cutaneous  pores. 
Acids  almoft  entirely  dellroy  its 
power.  Many  have  endeavoured 
to  corred  fome  imaginary  ill  qua- 
lities of  this  drug,  by  toalling  it, 
by  fermentatio»s    by    Soijg  cou- 


tinued  digeftions,  by  repeated  dif- 
folutions  and  dillillations.  Thefe 
procefTes,  though  recommended 
by  many  late  writers,  do  not 
promife  any  fingular  advantage: 
they  may  indeed  weaken  the  opi- 
um ;  but  by  this  very  means  be- 
come prejudicial,  rendering  the 
medicine  more  uncertain  in  its 
operation,  and  the  dofe  more  un- 
determined. 

Opium  applied  externally,  gives 
eafe  in  fundry  pains,  but  does  not,, 
as  fome  have  fuppofed,  ilupify  the 
part,  or  render  it  infenfible  of 
pain :  ufed  immoderately,  it  is 
faid  to  produce  the  fame  ill  effeds, 
as  when  taken  to  excefs  internally. 

The  officinal  preparations  of 
opium  are,  the  thebaic  extrad,  or 
llained  opium,  and  a  vinous  [L.] 
and  fpiriiuous  [£■]  tindure.  It 
is  a  capital  ingredient  in  fundry 
compofitions,  as  the  paregoric 
elixir  [L.  £.]  fudorilic  tindurfe 
[£.]  faponaceous  and  llorax  pills 
[Z..]  olibanum  and  pacific  pills 
[£".]  the  compound  powder  of 
bole,  fcordium  and  amber,  elec- 
tary  of  fcordium,  confedio  Pauli- 
na ;  phiionium,  mithridate,  t'lie- 
riaca  [L]  theriaca  Edinenlis, 
confedio  japonica,  and  anodyne 
balfam  [£,] 

OPOB\LSAMUM[Z:.  £.]£/7'- 
Jamum  "Judauuni,  Syriacu77i,  eMecha^ 
Opoballam,  or  balm  of  Gilead; 
a  reiinous  juice,  obtained  from  an 
evergreen  tree,  or  fnrub  growing 
fpontaneoufly  m  Arabia,  The  bell: 
fort,  which  naturally  exudes  from 
the  plant,  is  fcaice  known  to  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  inferior  kind,  faid 
to  be  extraded  by  lightly  boiling 
the  leaves  and  branches  in  water, 
arevery  rarely  feen  among  us.  The 
true  opobaliam,  accordin^f  to  Al- 
pinus,  is  at  iirll  turbid  and  whicej 
of  a  very  ftrong  pungent  fmell,, 
like  that  of  turpentine,  bat  much 
fwc^ter, 
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fweeter,  and  of  a  bitter,  acrid, 
artringent  tafte  :  upon  being  kept 
for  fome  time,  it  becomes  thin, 
limpid,  light,  of  a  gree.iiih  hue  ; 
then  of  a  gold  yellow  ;  and  at 
length  of  the  colour  of  honey  : 
after  this  it  grows  thick  like  tur- 
pentine, and  lofes  much  of  its  fra- 
grance. This  balfam  is  of  great 
efleem  in  the  eaftern  countries, 
both  as  a  medicine,  and  as  an  odo- 
riferous unguent,  and  cofmetic. 
Its  great  fcaicity  has  prevented  its 
coming  into  ufe  among  us :  in  the 
mithridate  and  theriaca,  which  it 
is  directed  as  an  ingredient  in,,  the 
London  college  allows  the  expref- 
fed  oil  of  nutmegs  as  a  fucceda- 
neum  to  it. 

OPOPANAX  \L.  £.]  Opopa- 
nax  ;  a  concrete  gummy  refinous 
juice,  obtained  from  the  roots  of 
an  umbelliferous  ■^Xz.wK,  panax  paf- 
tinaco"  folio  C.  B.  which  grows 
fpontaneoufly  in  the  warm.er  coun- 
tries, and  bears  the  colds  of  this. 
The  juice  is  brought  fro.n  Turkey 
and  the  Eait-Indies,  fometimes  in 
round  drops  or  tears,  but  more 
commonly  in  irregular  lumps,  of 
a  reddilh  yellow  colour  on  the 
outfjde,-  with  fpecks  of  white,  in- 
v.'ardly  of  a  paler  colour,  and  fre- 
quently variegated  withlarge  white 
pieces.  It  has  a  peculiar  ftrong 
fmcll,  and  a  bitter,  acrid,  fome- 
what  naufeous  taile.  Its  virtues 
are  thofe  of  an  attenuating  and 
aperient  medicine.  Boerhaave  fre- 
quently employed  it,  along  with 
ammoniacum  and  galbanum,  in 
bypocondriacal  diforders,  obstruc- 
tions of  the  abdonimal  vifcera, 
and  fuppreflions  of  the  menilrual 
evacuations  from  a  fluggiflancfs  of 
mucous  humours,  and  a  want 
of  due  elafiicity  of  the  folids  :  in 
thefe  intentions  it  is  an  ufeful 
ingredient  in  the  pihila^  gummofce 
and  compound   powder  of  myrrh 


of  the-  London  pharmacopoeia ;  but 
is  not  employed  in  any  compofition 
of  the  Edinburgh.  It  may  be 
given  Jay  tfelf  in  the  dofe  of  a 
fcruple,  or  half  a  drachm  :  a  whole 
drachm  proves,  in  many  conftitu- 
tioHi-,  gently  purgative. 

ORCHIS,  vide  Satyrion. 

GRIG  AN  I  folia:  Origani  fyl- 
njejiris,  cunil<£  bubulie  Plinii  C.  B. 
Wild  marjoram  ;  the  leaves  [/,.£.] 

This  is  met  with  upon  dry 
chalky  hills,  and  in  gravelly  foils, 
in  feveral  parts  of  England.  It 
has  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  pun- 
gent talte,  warmer  than  that  of 
the  garden  marjorum,  and  much  re- 
fembling  thyme,  which  it  feems  to 
agree  with  in  virtue.  An  efTential 
oil,  dillilled  from  it,  is  kept  in  the 
fhops. 

There  is  another  fort  of  origa- 
num, called  Creticiwt,  whofe  flowers 
or  rather  flowery  tops,  are  fome- 
times brought  to  us  from  candy  : 
thefe  have  an  agreeable  aromatic 
flavour,  fomewhat  Itronger  than 
the  common  fort. 

O  R  O  B !  femen  :  Orohi  filiquis  ar- 
ticulatis  femine  majore  C.  B.  Bitter 
vetch  ;   the  feeds. 

This  plant  is  cultivated,  though 
not  very  often,  in  our  gardens. 
The  feeds  have  a  farinaceous  bic- 
terifn  difagreeable  taile:  they  lland 
recommended  in  nephritic  com- 
plaints, but  have  long  been  ftran- 
gers  to  pradice. 

OKYZJE femen  [E.]  Rice;  the 
feeds,  freed  from  the  outward 
fliin  ;  thefe  are  brought  chiefly 
from  Carolina,  where  the  plant  is 
cultivated  in  large  quantities. 
They  are  fr.fliciently  nutritious,  and 
afford  an  ufeful  food  in  diarrhoeas, 
dyfenteries,  and  other  diforders 
from  a  thin  acrimonous  Hate  of 
the  juices. 

OSTE- 
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OSTEOCOLLA  [E.] 

This  is  a  foffil  fubllance,  found 
in  many  parts  of  Germany,  as 
alfo  in  England,  and  other  coun- 
tries.    It  is  generally  met  with  in 
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Thefc  plants  are  cultivated  in 
our  gardens  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers;  the  fe- 
male, which  is  the  largeft  and 
moll  elegant,  and  for  this  reafon 


loofe   fandy   grounds,    fpreading,  the  mofl  common,  is  the  only  one 

from  near  the  furface  to  a  confi-  which  the  fliops  are  fupplied  with, 

derable  depth,  into  a  number  of  In  quality  they  are  fcarce  fen fibiy 

branches,  like  the  roots  of  a  tree  :  different;   and  hence   the  college 

it  has  a  whitiih  colour,  rough  on  allow  them   to   be  taken  promif- 

the  furface,  and  for  the  moll  part  cuoufly.     The  roots  and  feeds  of 

either  hollow  within,  or  filled  with  peony  have,  when  recent,   an  un- 

folid  wood,  or  a  powdery    woody  pleafant  fcent,  approaching  to  that 

matter.     Sometimes  the  roots   of  of    the   narcotic    plants ;     and   a 

living  trees  are  found  changed  in-  fomevvhat  glutinous  fubacrid  taile, 

to    this    kind   of    fubllance  (See  with  a  light   degree  of  bitternefs 

A^eiO«^;?;z'schemicalworks,page  1 1,  and    allringency  :   the   leaves  alfo 

and  the  Berlin  Me?noirs  for  the  year  difcover  an  allringent  quality  both 

1748.)  to  the  talle,  and  by  changing  cha- 

Fowdered    ofteocolla    feparates,  lybeate    folutions     of     a     purple 

on  ablution  with  water,  into  two  colour:  the  flowers  have  little  talle 

diftindl  fubflances ;    the  finer  mat-  and  a    very    faint,  not  agreeable 

ter  wafhed  over,  burns  into  quick-  fmell.  The  parts  which  have  chiefly 

lime,  and  agrees  on  all  trials  with  been  ufed  for  medicinal  purpofes, 

powdered    limeilone  :   the   grofler  are  the  roots  and  feeds.     Thefe  are 

part  which  remains  is  mere  fand  :  looked    upon  as  emollient,  corro- 

the  fand  and  calcareous  earth  are  borant,  and  lightly  anodyne  ;  and 

for  the  mofl  part  nearly  in  an  equal  fuppofed  to  be  of  fervice  in  fome 


proportion.  From  this  analyfis  we 
may  eafily  judge  of  the  virtue 
which  this  foflil  is  celebrated  for, 
that  of  bringing  on  a  callus  in 
fradured  bones. 

OXALIS,  vide  Acetosa, 

^OXYACANTHA     GALENI, 
vide  Berbkrjs. 

OXYACANTHA  VULGA- 
RIS, vide  Spina   alba. 

OXYLAPATHUM,  vide  La- 
pat  hum, 

P.^ON!^  radix,  flor.es,  fernen  ; 
PceoniiC  fuUo  itigricanie  fplendido, 
qute  mas  C.  B.  I'el  Paoni^  fce^nime 
fiore  plena  rubra  major e  C.  B.  Male 
and  female  peony  ;  the  roots, 
flowers,  and  feeds.  [L.  E.] 


kinds  of  obftrudions,  erofions  of 
the  vifcera,  heat  of  urine,  pains 
in  the  kidneys,  and  the  like.  The 
virtue  they  are  chiefly  celebrated 
for,  is  that  of  curing  fpafmodsc 
and  epileptic  complaints ;  vvhich 
.many  have  been  abfurd  enough  to 
believe  that  the  root  of  this  plant 
v/ouid  do,  by  being  only  worn 
about  the  neck.  The  root  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  pul^is  ad  epilep- 
ticQs  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia. 

PALM^  oleum:  _Pcdm^  foil- 
oruvi  pcdiculis  fpinofis,  frudu  priini- 
form:,  luteo,  olesfs  Slsan.  Palm- 
oil   \E.] 

This  oil  js  obtained  from  the 
kernels  of  the  fruit  of  a  fpecies  of 
palm  tree,  which  is  a  native  of  the 
coad  of  Guinea  and  Cape  Verd 
iflands :  (rom   thefe  places  it  has 

been 
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been  tranfplanted  into  Jamaica  which  they  diredl  the  heads,  feeds, 
and  Barbadoes.  The  oil,  as  and  leaves,  for  medicinal  ufe. 
brought  to  us,  is  about  the  con-  The  heads  and  ftalks  of  thefe 
fiftence  of  an  ointment,  and  plants  contain  a  milky  juice; 
of  an  orange  colour ;  a  ftrong,  which  may  be  collefled  in  con- 
not  difagreeable  fmell,  but  very  fiderable  quantity,  by  lightly 
little  talk:  by  long  keeping,  it  wounding  them  when  almoft  ripe  : 
lofes  its  high  colour,  and  becomes  this  juice,  expofed  for  a  few  days 
white,  when  it  ought  to  be  re-  to  the  air,  thickens  into  a  flifF 
jeded,  as  no  longer  fit  for  ufe.  tenacious  mafs,  agreeing  in  quality 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Guinea  with  the  opium  brought  from 
coall  are  faid  to  make  this  oil  abroad.  (See  the  article  Op  i  um.) 
part  of  their  food,  and  to  employ  The  juices  of  both  the  poppies 
it  for  the  fame  pupofes  as  we  do  appear  to  be  fimilartoone  another; 
butter.  With  us,  it  is  rarely  the  only  difference  is  in  the  quan- 
given  invi'ardiy,  and  ufed  only  in  tity  afforded,  which  is  generally 
jome  external  applications,  for  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the 
pains  and  weaknefs  of  the  nerves,  plants  :  the  larger,  or  white  pop- 
cramps,  fprains,  and  the  like,  py,  is  the  fort  cultivated  by  the 
The  common  people  apply  it  to  preparers  of  opium  in  the  eafiern. 
the  cure  of  chilblains,  and  when  countries,  and  for  medicinal  ufes 
early    made   ufe   of,    not  without  in  this. 

fuccefs.     It  is  an  ingredient  in  the         Poppy    heads,   boiled  in  water, 

emollient   ointment   and    llomach  impart  to  the  menftruum  their  nar- 

plafterof  the  Edinburgh  pharnia-  cotic    juice,    together    with    the 

coposia.  other  juices,  which   they  have  in 

common  with  vegetable  matters  in 

PANICI    fenten:     Panici    Ger-  general.  The  liquor,  Itrongly  preff- 

manict,  ft-ve  panicula   minovc  C  B.  ed    out,    fuffered    to   fettle,   clari- 

Panic ;  the  feeds.  fied    with    whites    of    eggs,     and 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  fome  evaporated   to  a    due  confillence, 

parts  of  Germariy  ;  the  feeds  have  yields  about  one-fifth,  or  one  fixth 

been  made  ufe  of  in  food,  but  are  the  weight   of  the  heads,  of  ex- 

jnot  regarded  as  medicines.  trad.     This  poffefTes    the  virtues 

PAPAVERIS      ALBI     capita-  of«P'""^  5  but  requires  to  be  given 


Papaveris  hortenfis  fcmine  alho  C  B, 
The  large  garden  poppy,  with 
white  flowers  and  feeds ;  or  the 
white  poppy  ;  its  heads  fL.j 

PA  PAVER  NIGRUM:  Pnpa- 
mK'r  hovtenfe  nigro  feiniue  C.  B.  The 
iefler  garden  poppy,  with  purple 
flowers  and  black  feeds ;  or  the 
black  poppy.  The  college  of 
Edinburgh    feems     to    allow    this 


in  double  its  dofe  to  anfwer  the 
fame  intention,  which  it  is  faid  to 
perform  without  occafioning  a 
naufea  and  giddinefs,  the  ufual 
confequences  of  the  other.  (See 
the  Ldhiburgh  ejjliys  ahridg  vol.  i. 
pag.  132  and  158.)  A  flrong  de- 
Codion  of  the  heads,  mixed  with 
as  much  fugar  as  is  fufneient  to  re- 
duce it  into  the  confiftence  of  a 
fyrup,   becomes  fit  for  keeping  in 


fpecies  to  be  ufed  promifcuoufly  a  liquid  form  ;  and  is  the  only  of 
wi?h  the  foregoing;  having  dropt  ficinal  preparation  of  the  poppy. 
rhe  difllndion  of  white  and  black.  Both  thefe  preparations  are  very 
r.nd  retained  in  the  catalogue  only  ufeful  ones,  though  liable  to  vari- 
the   title    of  papa'ver  k;n-te>ife ;   of    ation    in    point   of  flrengtb :   nor 

does 
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doesthisinconveniencefeem avoid  and  moift  meadows.     The  flowers 

able  by  any  care  in  the  prefcriber,  appear  in  April ;  they  havea  plea- 

pr  the  opeiator ;    fince  the  poppy  lane  fweec   fmell,  and  a  fubacrid, 

heads  themfelves  (according  to  the  bitteri(h,fomevvhat  aitringenttafte. 
degree  of  maturity,   and  the  foil 


and  feafon  of  which  they  are  the 
produce)  contain  different  propor- 
tions of  the  narcotic  matter  to  the 
other  juices  of  the  plant ;  as  has 
been  observed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
Reformata. 

The  feeds  of  the  poppy  are  by 


An  infufion  of  them,  ufed  as  tea, 
is  recommended  as  a  mild  corrobo- 
rant, in  nervous  complaints,  and 
in  fome  female  dilorders  proceed- 
ing  from  a  deficiency  of  the  men- 
ftrual  purgations.  A  ftrong  in- 
fufion of  them  forms,  with  a 
proper     quantity     of     fugar,     ari 


many  reckoned  fupontic  :  juncker     agreeable  fyrup,   which   has    lono- 
fays,  they   have  the   lame  quality     maintained  a  place   in   the  (hops 


with  thofe  of  hyofcyamus,  and 
Herman  looks  upon  them  as  a 
good  fubftitute  to  opium;  mified 
probably  by  an  observation  which 
holds  in  many  plants,  that  the 
feeds  are  more  efficacious  than  the 
vefTels  in  which  th<^y  are  contained 


by  boiling,  even  for  a  little  timej 
their  fine  flavour  is  dellroyed. 

PAR  El R A  BRAVA  f£.] 
This  is  the  root  of  an   Ameri- 
can  convolvulus,    brought   to    lis 
from  Brazil,  in  pieces  of  different 


The   feeds   of  the  poppy   have     fizes,  fome   no   big'^er  than  one's 

finger,  others  as  large  as  a  child's 
arm:  it  is  crook'id,  and  varicuflj?' 
wrinkled  on  the  furface:  outward- 
ly of  a  dark  coloijr,  internally  of 
a  dull  yeliowiQi,  and  interwoven 
with  woody  fibres ;  fo  that,  upon  a 
tranf'verfe  fedlion,  a  number  of 
concentric  circles  appear  croffed. 
with  fibres,  which  run  frorh  the 
center  to  the  Circumference  :  it  has 
no  fmell  :  the  taile  is  a  little  bit" 


iaothingof  the  narcotic  juice  which 
is  lodged  in  their  covering,  and  in 
the  ftalks  ;  an  oil  expreffed  from 
them  has  been  ufed  for  the  fame 
purpofes  as  oil  olive  ;  and  the  feeds 
themfelves  taken  as  food :  their 
talte  is  fweetifh  and  farinaceous. 

PAPAVERIS  ERRATIC!,  feu 
Papaueris  rhaados  flores  :  Pnpccveris 
erratici  mnjoris  C  B.      Red  poppy 

or  corn  rofe  :   the  greater  oi  the  terifh,    blended  with  a  fweetnefsj, 

hairy  wild  poppies,  with  deep  red  like  that  of  liquorice.      i  his  root 

flowers  and  dark  coloQred  feeds ;  is  highly  extolled   by  the  Brazili- 

its  flowers   \L.  £.]  ans    and    Fortuguefe,  in  a   great 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  yield  variety    of   difeafes,    particularly 

upon  espreffion  a  deep  led  juice,  agairtlt  fuppreffions  of  urine,  ne- 

and  impart  the  fame  colour  by  in-  phritic    pains,    and    the  calculus, 

fufion  toaqueousliquors.      A  fyrup  In  the  two  firil,  Geaffroy   fays  hfe 

of  them  is  kept  in  the  fhops :  this  has  given  it  with  good  foccefs,  and 

is   valued  chiefly    for  its  colour;  that  the  patient  wa- almoiUnilant- 

though   fome    expeft    from    it    a  \y  relieved  by  it,  a   copious  dif= 

lightly  anodyne  virtue.  charge  of  urine  fucceedinp-.     He 

j  likewife  oblervcd  large  quantities 

1     PARALYSIS  /o;vy  ;   Verlafculi  of  gravel,  and  even  Im  11   ilonesj 

\pratenfi<  odorati  C.  B.   Prinmlf  qj*-  voided  after  its  ufe  :   ttii  effedl  he 

xis    mnjoris   Rati.     Cowflips  ;    the  attributes  not  to  any  lithont'iotiC 

'^ovveis  [L.  E.]  power,   i:ut   to   its   diflbivmg    the 

1     T  his  plaRt  grows  wild  in  mar(hes  vifcid  mucusp  by  which  the  fabu- 

1  O                                        ioas 
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lous  matter  had  been  detained. 
He  likewife  relates,  that  he  has 
had  frequent  experience  of  the 
good  efFedts  of  this  root  in  deterg- 
ing and  healing  ulcers .  of  the 
kidneys  and  bladder,  where  the 
urine  came  away  purulent  and 
mucous,  and  could  not  be  voided 
at  all  without  extreme  pain  :  by 
the  ufe  of  the  pareira,  the  urine 
foon  became  clear,  and  of  a  due 
confiftence,  and  was  evacuated 
freely;  and  by  joining  to  this  me- 
dicine balfam  of  Copaiba,  the  ulcer 
perfedlly  healed.  The  attenuating 
quality,  which  he  had  difcovered 
in  this  root,  induced  him  to  make 
trial  of  it  in  other  difeafes,  pro- 
ceeding from  tenacious  juice?,  and 
in  thefe  likewife  it  fully  anfwered 
his  expeflations :  in  humoral  afth- 
mas,  where  the  lungs  were  flufFed 
up,  and  the  patient  almoftfuffbcat 
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PARTHENIUM,  vide  Ma- 
tricaria. 

PASTINACA   HORTENSIS: 

Pajiinaca  latifoUa  Jatinja  Rail. 
Garden  parfneps. 

PASTJNACA  SILVESTRIS: 
Padinaca  fil'vejlris  latifolia  Rait. 
Wild  parfneps. 

The  roots  of  the  garden  parf- 
nep  are  ufed  as  food,  and  prove 
fufficiently  nutritious.  The  feeds 
of  both  forts  are  lightly  aromatic  ; 
thofe  of  the  wild  are  ilrongeft. 

PENTAP  H  YLLI  radix  :  ^wt- 
qvefolii  mnjorii  repentis  '  C.  B. 
Cinquefoil;  the  root  [Z,.] 

This  grows  plentifully  in 
hedges,  and  by  road-fides.  The 
root  is  moderately  aftringent ;  and 
as  fuch  is  fometimes  given  inter- 
nally againft  diarrhoeas,  and  other 
fluxes  ;    and  employed  in  garga- 


ed  by  thick   phlegm,  an  infufion     rifms  for  ftrengthening  the  gums, 
oi pareira,  after  many  other  medi-     &c.     The  cortical  part  of  the  root 


cines  had  proved  ineffeftual,  oc- 
cafioned  a  plentiful  expeftoration, 
and  foon  completed  a  cure  :  in  the 
jaundice,  proceeding  from  thick 
bile,  it  did  excellent  fervice;  but 
in  another  idterical  cafe,  where 
the  liver  was  fwelled  and  hard, 
this  medicine  did  no  good.  His 
dofe  of  the  root  in  fubllance  is 
from  twelve  grains  to  half  a  drachm, 
in  decoclion  two  or  three  drachms. 

PARIETARI^,  feu  Helxines 
folia :  Parietari^  officinaruni  C.  B. 
Pellitory  of  the  wall ;  the  leaves 
[L.  E.] 

This  is  a  fmall  plant,  growing 
upon  old  walls ;  of  an  herbaceous, 
fubfaline  tafte,  without  any  fmeil. 
It  is  one  of  the  five  emollient 
herbs,  and  in  this  intention  is  oc- 
cafionally  made  ufe  of  It  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  nephritic  decoc- 
tion of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia. The  exprefl'ed  juice  has 
been  given  in  the  dofe  of  three 
ounces  as  a  diuretic. 


may  be  taken,  in  fubftance,  to  the 
quantity  of  a  drachm  :  the  internal 
part  is  confiderably  weaker,  and 
requires  to  be  given  in  double  the 
dofe  to  produce  the  fame  effedl. 
It  is  fcarcely  otherwife  made  ufe 
of  than  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
theriaca. 

PEPONUM  fmen  :  Peponis  oh- 
longi  C.  B.  The  pumpion ;  its 
feeds  [£.] 

Thefe  feeds  are  very  rarely  met 
with  in  the  fhops :  in  quality  they 
are  not  different  from  thofe  of 
cucumbers,  melons,  and  the  others 
called  cold  feeds. 

PERICLYMENUM,  videCA- 

PRIFOI,IUM. 

PERSICARf^  MITIS  folia.': 
Per/icario'  maculofe  Rail.  Spotted- 
arfmart :   the  leaves. 

This  grows  wild  in  moiH:  watery 

places  :  the  leaves   fomewhat   re- 

fembJe 
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femble  thofe  of  the  ferf^ca  mnlus, 
and  have  generally  a  blackifh  fpot 
in  the  middle  :  their  tafte  is 
roughifh  and  fubfaline.  This  herb 
is  recommended  chiefly  for  exter- 
nal purpofes  :  Tournefort  allures 
us  (in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French 
academy,  1703)  that  it  is  one  of 
the  bell  vulneraries  and  antifcptics 
he  knows,  and  that  a  decoftion  of 
it  in  wine  ftops  gangrenes  in  a 
furprifing  manner.  The  prefent 
jjradice,  hovveverj  has  no  depen- 
dance  on  it. 

PERSICARI^  URENTIS  fo- 
lia :  Perftcario'  'vulgaris  acris,  jive 
hydropiperis  Rail.  Biting  arfmart, 
lakeweed,  or  water  pepper;  the 
leaves  [£.] 

This  fort  is  readily  diftinguifh- 
able  from  the  former,  by  its  pun- 
gent, biting,  pepper-like  tafte.  Its 
virtues  are  thofe  of  an  acrid  ftimu- 
lating  medicine :  in  phlegmatic 
habits  it  promotes  the  urinary 
difcharge,  and  has  frequently  done 
good  fervice  in  fcorbutic  com- 
plaints. The  frefh  leaves  are  fome- 
times  applied  externally  for  cleanf- 
ing  eld  iiftulous  ulcers,  and  con- 
fuming  funguous  flefh  :  for  thefe 
purpofes  they  are  faid  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  arriers,  among 
whom  they  have  been  principally 
made  ufe  of. 

PERSIC^  MALI  flores  :  Per- 
fica  molli  canie,  l^c.  C.  B.  The 
peach-tree  ;  its  flowers  [£.] 

Peach  flowers  have  an  agreeable 
fmell,  and  a  bitterifh  tafie  ;  diftill- 
ed,  without  any  addition,  by  the 
heat  of  a  water-bath,  they  yield 
one  fixth  their  weight,  or  more,  of 
a  whitifli  liquor,  which,  as  Mr. 
Bulduc  obferves,  communicates, 
to  a  large  quantity  of  other  liquids, 
a  flavour  like  that  of  the  kernels  of 
fruits.  An  infaficn  in  water  of 
half  an  ounce  ©f  tJjs  freHi  gather- 


ed  flowers,  or  a  drachm  of  them 
when  dried,  fweetened  with  fugar, 
proves  for  children  an  ufeful  laxa- 
tive and  anthelmintic:  the  leaves 
of  the  tree  are,  in  this  intention, 
fomewhat  more  efficacious,  though, 
lefs  agreeable.  The  fruit  has  the 
fame  quality  with  the  other  fweet 
fruits,  that  of  abating  heatp 
quenching  thirft,  and  gentlj 
loofening  the  belly. 

PERUVIANUS  CORTEX 
[L.  E.]  Peruvian  bark;  the  bark 
of  a  tall  flender  tree,  growing  in 
Peru.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  pieces 
of  different  fizes,  fometimes  roll- 
ed up  into  fhort  thick  quills,  and 
fometimes  flat:  the  outfide  is 
brovvnifh,  and  generally  covered 
in  part  with  a  whitifh  mofs ;  the 
infide  is  of  a  yellowifh,  reddifh,^ 
or  ruily  iron  colour.  It  has  a  light- 
ly aromatic  fmell,  fomewhat  mufty^ 
yet  not  difagreeable ;  a  bitterifh, 
aftringent  tafte,  which  dwells  long 
upon  the  tongue,  accompanied 
with  a  degree  of  aromatic  warmth. 
The  fmall,  thin,  flat  pieces  are  by 
fome  accounted  the  befl:  byothersp 
the  quill  fort,  with  the  rougheft 
coat,  efpecially  if  of  a  bright  cin- 
namon colour  on  the  infide  i 
though  the  large  flat  pieces^ 
whether  rough  or  fmooth,  of  a 
lighter  or  darker  colour,  are  often, 
of  equal  goodnefs.  The  beft  bark 
is  that  which  is  ftrongeft  in  fmell 
and  taile  :  this  likewife  proves  fri- 
able betwixt  the  teeth,  and  does 
not  fci^arate  into  fibres ;  it  breaks, 
not  ihivery,  but  clofe  and  fmooth. 
The  virtues  of  this  bark,  ?.s  a 
febrifuge,  v.-ere  dilcovered  by  the 
Indians  about  the  year  1500:  Eu- 
rope did  not  become  acquainted 
vi'ith  it  till  1649  :  nor  v/as  it  re- 
ceived into  general  pradice  till  fe- 
veral  yerTs  after  this ;  fome  ill  con- 
fequences,  enfuing  from  its  impru- 
dent ufcg  having  brought  itj  for  v, 
Q  z  '         time;, 
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^ime,  into  difrepute.  At  prefent,  fary,  as  Dr.  Mead  infcms  us,  to 
it  is  looked  upon  as  the  mofl  efFec-  join  to  it  a  litde  rhubarb,  fo  as  to 
tual  lemedy  in  intermittent  fevers  occafion  for  a  time  two  Itodls  a 
of  almofl:  every  kind,  and  fafe  in  day  ;  by  this  means  the  difeafe  is 
all  ages  and  conliitutions  ;  pro-  more  effedually  cured,  and  lefs 
vided  it  be  judicioufly  and  fealbn-  fu'^jedl  to  be  followed  by  a  dropfy, 
ably  adminillered,  and  due  regard  orilihabit  of  body :  after  a  drachin 
be  had  to  the  circumftances  of  the  or  two  of  rhubarb  have  been  taken, 
difeafe.  The  modern  practice,  it  is  to  be  difcontinued,  and  the 
previous  to  the  ufe  of  this  me-  bark  exhibited  by  itfelf.  After 
dicine,  ufually  gives  an  emetic  at  the  fever  has  been  removed,  the 
the  beginning  of  a  paroxyfm :  in  medicine  is  continued  for  fome 
fome  cafes  a  cathartic,  and  in  pie-  time  longer,  to  prevent  a  relapfe  ; 
thoric  habits  vena^leftion,  are  pre-  and  evacuations,  unlefs  abfolutely 
mifed  :  thefe  render  the  bark  not  neceifary,  abliained  from.  The 
only  more  fafe,  but  likewife  more  dileafe  is  neverthelefs  feldom  corn- 
certain  and  fpeedy  in  its  operation  :  pletely  cured  before  fome  very  con- 
where  thefe  evacuations  are  neg-  fiderableevacuation,eitherby ftool, 
lefted,  or  not  fufficiently  plentiful,  urine,  or  perfpiration,  enfues :  if 
the  difeafe,  if  of  long  Handing,  this  does  not  fucceed  fpontaneouily, 
fcarce  yields  to  the  cortex;  or  if  cathartics,  diuretics,  or  diaphore- 
it  appears  at  length  fubdued,  yet  tics,  are  given  in  conjundlion  with 
the  patient  does  not  recover  his  the  bark,  otherwifethepatientcon- 
flrength,  and  foon  fuffers  a  relapfe.  tinues  weak,  and  without  appetite. 
The  ufe  of  the  bark  is  begun  at  the  till  either  the  difeafe  returns,  or 
end  of  a  paroxyfm,  and  repeated,  changesintoone  of  adifFeren't  kind, 
in  the  quantity  of  half  a  drachm  In  fymptomatic  agues,  heflic 
(more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  and  purulent  fevers,  cacochymic 
circumftances  of  the  patient)  every  habits,  and  where  the  hypochon- 
third  or  fourth  hoyr  during  the  in-  dres  are  fwelled  and  diftended,  this 
termiflion  :  where  the  fever  is  of  medicine  is  improper,  and  for  the 
the  bilious  kirjiji,  and  accompanied  moll  part  prejudicial.  Its  mani- 
with  great  heat,  a  little  nitre  is  fell  ailringency  forbids  its  ufe  in 
joined:  in  all  cafes,  moderate  ex-  cbllruftions  of  the  obdominal  vif- 
ercife  generally  promotes  its  eireft.  cera,  or  iuppreffion  of  any  critical 
At  firlT,  it  ufually  loofens  the  bel-  evacuation  ;  until  the  obftruclion 
ly,  and  fometimes  operates  as  if  a  is  fiiil  removed,  or  the  evacuation 
cathart'C  had  been  taken;  and  by  had  its  due  courfe. 
this  means  fupplies  the  omifiion  of  In  acute,  inflammatory,  or  ma- 
evacuaiionsbcfoieits  exhibition  :  if  lignant  fevers,  the  bark  does  not 
the  purging  continue?,  the  mcdi-  feem  to  have  any  good  efFedt. 
cine  dees  not  anfvver  the  purpofes  Neverthelefs,  in  the  decline  of  lono 
intended  by  it;  in  fuch  cale,  a  nervous  fevers,  or  after  a  remillion, 
little  opium  is  added,  which  effec-  when  from  bad  habit,  old  age,  fa-  • 
tually  iuppreffes  the  Hux  :  if  afcer  tiguc,  or  the  like,  the  patient  is  ex-  ■ 
this  the  patient  continues  too  cof-  tremely  weak,  and  the  pulfe  low,  , 
tive,  recourfe  is  had  to  glyfiers.  the  cor/^'Ar  proves  a  medicine  of  ex- • 
The  loofenefs,  however,  ouglrr  not  cellent  iervice;  provided  that  there  ! 
to  be  llopt  too  foon  :  on  the  con-  is  no  extravafation,  that  the  veffels  ^ 
trary,  where  the  bark  does  not  it-  remai'^  entire,  and  pus  is  not  al-  ■ 
ielf  produce  this  effed,  it  is  necef-  ready  foimed. 

Peru- 
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Peruvian  bark  has  likewife  been 
found  eminently  ferviceable  in  gan- 
grenes and moitifications,  proceed- 
ing either  from  an  inteinal  or  ex- 
ternal caufe  In  all  the  cafes  of  this 
kind,  where  it  proved  fuccelsful, 
it  occafioned  a  kind  fuppuration, 
which  degenerated  when  the  ufe 
of  the  medicine  was  difcontinued, 
and  again  turned  kindly  upon  re- 
fuming  it.  Some  have  been  hence 
induced  to  try  the  cortex  iti  vaii- 
olous  cafes,  where  either  the  puf- 
tules  did  not  rightly  fuppurate,  or 
petechia;  fhevved  a  diipofition  to  a 
gangrene  ;  and  here  likewife  it 
anfwered  expedlation  :  the  empty 
veficles  filled  ivi-h  matter,  watery 
fanies  changed  into  thick  white 
pus,  the  petechiie  become  gradu- 
ally of  a  pale  colour,  and  at 
length  difappeared,  and  the  pox 
began  to  turn  fooner  than  was  ex- 
pected. See  the  Edinhurgh  medical 
ejjays. 

The  bark  has  been  applied  like- 
wife,  and  not  without  fucccfs,  to 
the  cure  of  periodic  head-achs, 
hylleiic  and  hypochondriac  fits, 
and  other  diforders,  which  have 
regular  intermifllons.  By  its  af- 
tringency  and  aromatic  quality,  it 
firengthens  the  whole  nervous  {y(- 
tern,  and  proves  u(eful  in  weak- 
nefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  fundry 
chronical  diforders,  proceeding 
from  too  great  laxity  of  the  fibres. 
In  obftinate  uterine  fluxes,  and 
old  gleets,  bark  joined  with  cha- 
lybeats  has  notable  efFefts. 

The  virtues  of  Peruvian  bark 
refide  chiefly  in  a  refmous  fub- 
flance,  and  hence  are  extraded  in 
perfedlion  by  redlihed  fpirit.  By 
ilrong  codion  in  watSr,  the  refin 
is  melted  out,  and  mingled  vi'ith 
the  water,  which,  whilft  hot,  ap- 
pears tranfparent,  but  in  cooling, 
grows  turbid,  and  depofits  great 
part  of  the  refin  to  the  bottom. 
Water  elevates  in  difciUation  the 


aromatic  part  of  the  bark  ;  pure 
fpirit  brings  over  nothing.  Hence 
an  aqueous  extradl  proves  not  only 
lefs  in  quantity,  but  likewife  infe- 
rior in  quality  to  one  m  ide  with 
reftined  fpirit.  i  roof  fpirits  ex- 
trad  the  virtues  of  this  drug,  in 
toler;ible  perfection,  in  the  cold  ; 
heat  enables  it  to  take  up  more 
than  it  can  retain  wlien  cold.  Spi- 
rit of  fal  ammoniac,  prepared  with 
iixt  alkaline  falts,  gains  very  little 
from  the  cortex,  either  with  or 
without  heat  :  the  fpirit  prepared 
with  quick-lime,  and  thedulcilied 
fpirit,  in  a  few  hours  become 
llrongly  impregnated  with  its  fmell 
and  tartc. 

l"he  officinal  preparations  of 
bark  are,  an  extradl  [L.  £.]  refin 
[E-l  fpirituous  tindture  \L.  E  ] 
tindture  in  volatile  fpirit  [L.]  and 
compound  tindure  [£.]  it  is  an 
ingredient  alfo  in  the  ftomachic 
tindture  \E  ] 

The  fubflances  ufually  joined 
with  bark  in  prcfcription  ieem  cal- 
culated either  to  promote  its  effi- 
cacy, or  merely  for  reducing  it  in- 
to the  intended  form,  without 
much  regard  to  its  agreeablenefs, 
and  the  conveniency  of  taking  it : 
this  rs  neverthelefs  a  point  of  great 
confequence,  as  its  talle,  and  the 
quantity  which  is  neceilary,  make 
the  patient  too  frequently  loath  it, 
before  enough  has  been  taken  to 
produce  the  defired  effed.  If  de- 
signed to  be  given  in  the  folid 
form  of  a  bolus,  eledary,  &c.  it 
fhould  be  made  up,  not,  as  is  cuf- 
tornary,  with  fyrups,  but  with  mu- 
cilages:  with  the  former,  itlticks 
about  the  mouth  and  fauces, 
whence  its  tafte  remains  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time;  with  the  latter,  \t 
palTes  freely,  fcarce  leaving  any 
taite  in  the  mouth.  Aromatics  do 
not  prevent  the  tafte  of  the  bark 
from  difcovering  itfeif;  extract  of 
liquorice  very  eiFeduaily  conceals 

O  3  _  it. 
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it.  The  extrail^  of  logwood  alfo,  clear  yellow  colour,  not  fo  fiuid  as 
joined  to  that  of  bark,  and  a  pro-  the  former,  lefs  penetrating,  and 
per  quantity  of  mucilage,  forma  partaking  more  of  the  oil  ot  amber 
very  elegant  and  agreeable  com-  fmell :  the  third,  or  worft,  is  of  a 
pofition.  blacki{hredcoIour,ofathickercon- 

fiftence,  andmoredifagreeablethan 
PETASITIDIS    radix:   Pctafi-     the  two  foregoing.  The  firft  of  thefe 
iidis  majoris  et  'vulgaris  C.  B.    But-     is  very  rarely  met  with  in  the  (hops; 
terbur  ;  the  root  [E.]  the  fecond,   mixed  with  a  little  of 

This  grows  v/iid  by  the  fides  of  the  third,  and  fome  fubtile  oil,  is 
ditches  and  in  meadows  :  it  fends  ufually  fent  us  inllead  of  it.  Pe- 
forth  fliortfcalyftalksinthe  fpring,  troleum  readily  catches  fire,  and, 
bearing  fpikes  of  purplifh  flowers  ;  if  pure,  burns  entirely  away  :  dif- 
afcer  this  the  leaves  appear,  which  tilled,  it  becomes  fomewhat  more 
are  very  large,  and  hollowed  in  pellucid  than  before  (a  fmallquan- 
about  the  middle,  fo  as  to  refem-  tity  of yellowifii  matter  remaining) 
ble  a  bonnet,  or  what  the  Greeks  and  lofesgreatly  of  its  natural  fmell  : 
called  -ari-asrofj  whence  the  name  of  it  unites  with  the  efiential  oils  of  ve- 
the  plant.  The  roots  have  a  ftrong  getables,  not  at  all  with  vinous  fpi- 
fmell,  and  a  bitterifh,  aromatic, not  rits :  the  finer  forts  are  fo  light  as 
very  agreeable  tafte ;  they  have  to  fwim  upon  the  moft  highly  rec- 
been  given  In  the  dofeofadiachm  tified  fpirit  of  wine, 
or  more,  as  an  aromatic,  and  like-  Petroleum  is  at  prefent  very  rare- 
wife  as  an  operient  and  deobftra-  ly  employed  as  a  medicine,  though 
ent ;  thefe  virtues,  however,  they  if  the  finer  kinds  could  be  procured 
poflefsin  folovva  degree,  as  to  have  genuine,  they  ihould  feem  to  de- 
lolt  their  reputaiion  in  the  ihops.     lerve  fome  notice:  they  are  more  a- 

greeable  than  the  oil  of  amber,  and 
PETROLEUM  [£.]  Rock  oil.  milder  than  that  of  turpentine  ;  the 
This  is  a  general  name  for  fun-  virtues  of  both  which  they  partici- 
(3ry  liquid  bitumens,  or  mineral  pate  of.  They  are  principally  re- 
oils,  which  fpontaneoufly  exude  commended  by  authors  for  external 
from  the  earth,  or  from  clefts  of  purpofes,  againft  pains  and  aches, 
rocks.  Thefe  oils  are  found  in  al-  in  paralytic  complaints,  and  for 
moft  all  countries,  but  in  greatell  preventing  chilblains.  For  thefe 
quantities  in  the  warmer  ones:  intentions,  fomeof  the  more  com- 
fome  are  met  with  in  different  parts  mon  mineral  oils  have  been  made 
of  England;  and  many  of  our  ufe  of  with  good  fuccefs ;  an  oil 
common  bituminous  minerals,  as  extracted  from  a  kind  of  ftone  coal 
pit-coal,  &c.  afford,  on  diililla-  has  been  cried  up  among  the  com- 
s:ion,  oils  not  greatly  different  from     mon   people,  under  the  name  of 

Britifhoi],  forrheumatic  pains,  &c. 
even  this  is  often  counterfeited  by 
a  fmall  portion  of  oil  of  amber 
added  to  the  common  exprefiecj 
oils. 


tnem. 

The  finefl  fort  of  this  commodi- 
ty comes  from  the  duchy  of  Mo- 
dena  in  Italy,  where  three  differ- 
ent kinds  are  found  ;  the  beft  is 
almofl  as  clear,  fluid,  and  trarafpa- 
rent  as  water,  of  a  highly  pene- 
trating, yet  not  difagreeable  iinel!, 
fomewhat  like  'that  of  redlificd  oil 
of  amber:  the  fecond  fort  is  of  a 


PETROLEUM  BARBADENSE 
[L.]  Barbadoes    tar." 

This  is  thicker  than  the  foregoing 
petrolea,  and  nearly  of  the  confill- 
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cnce  of  common  tar.  It  Is  of  a 
reddifh  blackcolour,  adifagreeable 
fmell,  lefs  pungent  than  the  other 
forts.  This  bitumen  is  found  in  fe- 
yeralofour  American!  Hands,  where 
it  is  crteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
great  fervice  as  a  fudoriiic,  and  in 
diforders  of  the  breaft  and  lungs, 
though  in  cafes  of  this  kind,  at- 
tended with  inflammation,  itis  cer- 
tainly improper;  they  likewife  ap- 
ply it  externally  as  a  difcutient, 
and  for  preventing  paralytic  difor- 
ders. Among  us  it  is  rarely  ofed, 
and  not  often  to  be  met  with  ge- 
nuine. The  London  college  em- 
ploys it  as  a  menftruum  for  fulphur 
in  the  halfamum  fulfhuris  Burba- 
denfe,  and  diredls  an  oil  to  be  dif- 
tilled  from  it  :  that  of  Edinburgh 
has  not  yet  received  it. 

PETROSELINI  MACFDO- 
NICI  [emen:  ^pii  Mau^domci  C  B. 
Macedonian  parlley ;  the  feeds  [L.] 

PETROSELINI    VULGARIS 

fe}7ien,  folia,  ra^ix  :  j^pii  hortoijis  /tU 
peirofelini  njulgo  C.  B.  common 
parfley;  the  roots,  leaves,  [£.]  and 
feeds  [L.  E.] 

The  firftof  thefe  plants  is  fome- 
times  met  v.'ith  in  our  gardens  ; 
the  fecond  is  commonly  cultivated 
for  culinary  purpofes.  The  feeds 
•of  both  have  an  aromatic  flavour, 
and  are  occafionally  made  ufe  of 
as  carminatives,  &c.  Thofe  of  the 
Macedonian  parfley  are  the  ftrong- 
eft,  though  generally  iupplied  by 
the  other.  The  root  of  parfley  is 
one  of  the  five  aperient  roots,  and 
in  this  intention  is  fometimes  made 
an  ingredient  in  apozems  and  diet- 
drinks;  if  liberally  ufed,  it  is  apt 
to  occafion  flatulencies,  and  thus, 
by  diftending  the  vifcera,  produces 
a  contrary  efFefl  to  that  intended 
by  it ;  the  tafte  of  this  root  is  fome- 
Avhat  fweetifli,  with  a  light  degree 
of  warmth  and  aromatic  flavour. 


The  feeds  of  the  Macedonian  parf- 
L-y  are  an  ingredient  in  mithri- 
date  and  theriaca ;  and  thofe  of 
the  common  in  the  eledary  of  bay- 
berrles   [Z,.] 

PEUCED  A NI  radix  :  Peticedani 
Certnanici  C.  B.  Hogs  fennel,  or 
fijlphurwort ;  the  root. 

This  plant  grows  wild  by  the  fea 
fliores,  and  in  moift  fliady  places. 
1  he  roots  have  a  flrong  diiagree- 
able  fmell,  fomewhat  refembling 
that  of  fulphureous  folutions;  and 
an  unftuous,  fubacrid,  bitterifh 
ta'le.  They  are  looked  upon  as 
flimulating  and  attenuating,  and 
fuppofed  to  promote  cxpeftoration 
and  urine  :  the  exprefTed  juice  was 
employed  by  the  ancients  as  au 
errhine  in  lethargic  diforders.  Tl;e 
prefent  practice  pays  no  regard  to 
them  in  any  intention. 

PHU,  vide  Valeriana  syl- 

V  E  S  T  R  I  S  . 

PILOSELLA,  vide  Auricula 

M  U  R I  S  . 

PIMENTA,    vide  Piper    Ja- 

M  .\  I  C  E  N  S  E . 

PIMPINELLtE  SANGUISOR- 
B  JE  folia :  Pimpinell^  fanguiforbif 
mimris  hirfuta  et  lams  C.  B.  Bur- 
net ;  the  leaves. 

This  grows  wild  upon  dry  chalky 
hills :  fuch  as  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, though  preferred  by  feme, 
is  inferior  in  quality  to  the  wild 
fort.  The  leaves  are  mildly  aflring- 
ent,  and  have  been  fometimes  em- 
ployed in  this  intention,  in  dyfen- 
teries  and  hsmorrhages. 

PIMPINELLi?:  SAXIFRAG/E 
radix,  femen,  folia.  Burnet  faxi- 
frage  ;  the  root  [L.  E  ]  leaves  and 
feeds  [E.] 

Three  foits  of  this  plant  are  takea 
notice  of  by  n^edic^i  writers 

1.   Pirn- 
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1.  P'lmp'ineUa  faxifraga  major, 
umhella  Candida  C.  B.  This  is  the 
Ipecies  celebrated  by  the  German 
writer;  under  the  name  of  p^mpi- 
nella  alba :  it  is  not  very  common 
in  this  countrv,  and  therefore  our 
markets  have  been  generally  fup- 
plied  with  the  follovving 

2.  Pimpinella  faxifi  aga    minor, 
foliis  fan^uijorbfe   Rait       Tra,,ofeIi 
num  alterum  majus  Tourn.      This  is 
not   unfreqUently  met  with  in  dry 
paflure  grounds. 

2.  Pimpinella  faxifraga  minor 
C.  5  fuliis  difedis  Hijf.  Oxon. 
This  fort  is  the  moft  common  in 
the  fields  about  London  :  it  grows 
taller  than  the  others, butcheleaves 
are  lefs. 

All  thefe  plants  feem  to  be  pof- 
fefled  of  the  fame  qualities,  and  to 
differ  only  in  external  appearance  : 
and  even  in  this  their  difl-erpnce  is 
fo'  inconfiderable,  that  Linnaeus 
has  joined  them  into  one,  under 
the  general  name  of  pimpinella. 
Our  college,  inftead  of  the  firil, 
which  has  been  generally  under- 
fiood  as  the  officinal  fort,  allow  ei- 
ther of  the  otiiers  (which  are  more 
common)  to  be  ufed  promifcuoufly. 
The  roots  of  pimpinella  have  a 
grateful,  warm,  very  pungent  tafte, 
which  is  entirely  extracted  by  rec- 
tified fpirit:  in  diftillation,  the 
inenlbuum  arifes,  leaving  all  that 
it  had  taken  up  from  the  root, 
united  into  a  pungent  aromatic 
refin.  Th'?  root  promifes,  from 
its  fenfible  qualities  to  be  a  medi- 
cine ofconfiderable  utility ;  though 
little  regarded  in  common  practice  : 
the  only  officinal  compofition  in 
which  it  is  an  ingredient  is  the 
pulvis  art  compofitus  [L.]  Stahl, 
Hoffman,  and  other  German  phy- 
ficians,  are  extremely  fond  of  it, 
and  recommend  it  as  an  excellent 
ftomachicrefo!  vent,  detergent, diu- 
retic, diaphoretic,  and  alexiphar- 
snac.     They  frequendy  gave   it. 
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and  not  without  fuccefs,  in  fcorbu- 
tic  and  cutaneous  diforders,  foul- 
nefsofthe  blood  and  juices,  tumours 
and  obftructions  of  the  glands, 
and  difeaTes  proceeding  from  a  de- 
ficiency of  the  fluid  fecretions  in 
general.  Boerhaave  direfts  the  ufe 
of  this  medicine  in  allhmatic  and 
hydropic  cafes,  v^here  the  lirong- 
eit  refblvents  are  indicated  :  the 
form  he  prefers  is  a  watery  infa- 
fion  ;  but  the  fpirituous  tindlure 
pofTeffes  the  virtues  of  the  root  in 
much  greater  perfeftion. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  pim- 
pinella called  nipra,  from  its  .root 
being  externally  of  a  bright  black 
colour,  whilll  thofe  of  the  forego- 
ing forts  are  whiti/h  :  this  is  re- 
markable for  its  yielding  an  eifen- 
tial  oil  of  a  blue  colour.  It  grows 
wild  in  fome  parts  of  Germany, 
SwifTerland,  &c.  and  is  now  and 
then  met  with  in  our  gardens. 

PIN  US  riuclei  et  reftna  :  Pinus  fa- 
tiva-  C.  B.  et  Pinus  fyl-veflris  C.  B. 
Pine  tree;  the  kernels  of  its  fruit 
or  cones,  and  its  refin  \_E  ] 

The  pine  tree  differs  from  the 
firs  in  having  its  leaves  Handing  in 
pairs,  thofe  of  the  firs  being  folita- 
ry.  The  pine  abounds  with  the 
fame  kind  of  refinous  juice  as  the 
fir  trees  (fee  thearticles  Terebinthina 
and  Thus  vulgare.)  The  kernels 
have  a  very  pleafant  fweet  talle, 
and  appear  to  be  nearly  of  the 
fame  quality  with  fweet  almonds  : 
ihey  areconfidered  rather  as  diete- 
tic than  medicinal  articles. 

PIPER  NIGRUM  [L.  E.]  Black 
pepper  ;  the  fruit  of  a  plant  grow- 
ingin  Java, Malabar,  &c.  gathered 
probably  before  it  is  fully  ripe,  and 
exficcaced  in  the  fun.  This  is  the 
only  fpice  which  we  import  direft- 
ly  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  all  the  o- 
thers  coming  through  the  hands  of 
the  Dutch. 

PIPER 
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PIPER  ALBUM  [L.  E  ]  White  amomum  of  many  of  the  German 

peeper:  the  fruit  of  the  black  pep-  writers. 

per  plant  gathered  when  ripe,  and  ■      This    is     the    produce    of  our 

decorticated  by  maceration  in  ua-  own    plantations  ;   it   is    the   fruit 

ter.  The  grains,  as  brought  to  us,  of  a  lar^e  tree,  growing   fponta- 

have   fometimes    pieces  of  a  dark  neoufly  in  the  mountainousp  .rta  of 

coloured  (kin  Hill  upon  them.  Jamaica,  called  by  fir  Hans  Sloan, 

myrtus     arhoren     aromatica,     fob  is 

PIPER     LONGUM      [L.    E.]  /a.'<rims.  The    fmell   of  this   fpice 

Long  pepper.      This  is  the  fruit  ot  relembles  a  mixture  of  cinnamon, 

a  different   plant  growing  alfo  in  cloves,  and  nutmegs :  its  tafte  ap- 

the  Eall-lndies.     It  is  of  a  cylin-  proaches    to   that  of  cloves,  or  a 

drical  figure,   about  an  inch  and  a  mixture  of  the   three    foregoing; 

half  in  length;  the  external  furface  whence  it  has  received  the  name  of 

appea  s  conipofed  of  numerous  mi-  all-fpice.      The    lliops    have    been 

nutegrains  difpofed  round  theiruit  for   fome  time  accullomed  to  em- 

in  a  kind  of  fpiral  diredion  ploy  this  aromatic  as  a   fucceda- 

A\\  thefe  fpices  have  a  pungent  neum  to    the    more    colUy    fpices, 

fmell,  and  a  very  hot  biting  taiie.  and   from   them  it  has  been  intro- 

The  long  fort,  which  is  the  hottell  diiced  into  our  hofpitals :  the  Lon- 

and   llrongtll:,    is  moll  frequently  don  college  have  given  it  a  place  iu 

made  ufeofformedicinal  purpofcs;  their  latedifpenfatory,  and  direft  a 

the  black,  as  being  more  grateful,  fimple  water  to  be  dillilled  from  it, 

forculinaryones :  the  white,  which  which    poffefles    the  flavour  of  the 

is  the  weakeil  of  the  three,  is  rarely  pimento   in    great   perfeftion.     It 

employed  for  either     The  warmth  yields    a  large  quantity  of  a  plea- 

and    pungency    of  thefe  fpices  re-  fant  effential   oil,   which    finks  in 

fides  chieriy  in  their  refinous  part  j  v.'ater:   this   oil,   recommended  in 

their  aromatic  odour  in  an  efTen-  the    Pharmacopceia    refnrmata,  is 

tialoil.     The  genuine  diflilled  oil  now  received    into  the  Edinburgh 


Pharmacopoeia.  Rectified  fpirit  ex- 
tradsitspungencyand  flavour,  ana 
elevates  nothing  in  dillillatioo. 

PIPER   INr3ICUM  :     C./.A--/.^ 


fmells  ilrong  of  the  pepper,  but 
has  very  little  acrimony  ;  the  re- 
maining decoftion,  infpidated, 
yields  an  extraft  confiderably  pun- 
gent.  A  tinfture  made  in  reftified  ...  .     _..^^,,,,„^ 

fpirit  is  extremely  hot  and  iiery;  a    fil  quls  longis  propende^.tibus  Tourn, 
few  drops  of  it  let  the  mouth  as  it     "^    ' 
were  in  a  flame. 

The  white  pepper  is  an  ingre- 
dient inphiloniumand  mithridate} 
the  black,  in  the  pulvis  antilyffus, 
eledlary  of  bayberries,  confedio 
Paulina,  and  theriaca  ;  the  long, 
in  the  bitter  wine,  aromatic  tinc- 
ture, powder  and  pills,  the  com- 
pound powders  of  bole  and  fcor- 
dium,  the  confedio  Paulina,  mi- 
thridate, and  theriaca  [Z,.] 


Guinea  pepper,  or  capiicum  ;   the 
fruit. 

This  Is  an  annual  plant  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens;  it  ripens  its 
red  pods  in  September  or  October, 
The  tafle  of  capficum  is  extremely 
pungent  and  acrimonious,  fettinsr 
the  mouth  as  it  were  on  iire.  it  is 
rarely  made  ufe  of  in  medicine, 
being  chiefly  employed  for  culi- 
nary purpofes  :  a  fpecies  of  it, 
called  in  the  Weft-Indies  bird  per- 
per,  is  thebafis  ofa  powder  brou-iht 
PIPER  JAMAICENSE  [L.E]  us  from  thence  under  the  namc^of 
Pimento,  or  Jamaica  pepper  ;  the     Cayan  tePper, 
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PI  SUM  :  Piftim  awenfe  fiore  can- 
Aidt,  fruSt'A  rotunda  ulho  C.B.  Peabj 
the  feeds  [E.] 

Thefe  are  commonly  ufed  in 
food,  but  very  rarely  for  medicinal 
purpofes. 

FIX    LIQUIDA  [L.  E,]    Tar; 
a  thick,  black,  unduous  fubilance  ; 
obtained   from   old  pines   and  fir- 
trees,    by    burning    them    with   a 
clofe  fmothering  heat.     It  differs 
from   the  native   refinous  juice  of 
the  trees(fee  'T'erebinthir,a)\n  having 
received  a  difagreeable  impreffion 
from    the   fire,  and  containing   a 
portion  of  the  falineand  other  juices 
united  with  the  refinous  and  oily  : 
by  the  mediation    of  thefe,  a  part 
of  the  cerebinthinate  oil  proves  dif- 
foluble  in  aqueous  liquors,   which 
extract  iiitle  or  nothing  from   the 
purer  turpentines.  Water  impreg- 
nated with  the  more  foluble  parts 
of  tar,   proves,   in  confequence  of 
this  hot  pungent  oil,  v/arm  and  fii- 
niulating:  itfenfibly  raifes  thepulfe 
and  quickens  the  circulation  :    by 
thefe    qualities,    in    cold    languid 
phlegmatic  habits,  it   llrengthens 
the  folids,  attenuates  vifcid  juices, 
opens  obftruftions  of  the  minuter 
veffels,  and  promotes  perfpiration 
and  the  fluid  fecretions  in  general; 
whilft  in  hot  bilious  temperaments, 
it  difpofes   to   inflammation,    and 
aawravates  the  complaints  which  it 
has  been  employed  to  remove. 

FIX  ARIDA  [L.  E.]  Dry  or 
Hone  pitch. 

This  is  the  pixliquida,  exficcated 
by  heat  :  in  this  procefs,  a  part  of 
the  acid  and  the  more  volatile  oil 
are  difiipated  along  with  the  aque- 
ous moillure;  and  hence  the  pro- 
ducl proves  ccnfiderabiy  lefs  acflive. 
It  is  made  ufe  of  only  in  external 
applications,  as  a  warm  adheiive, 
refinous  fubfiance. 

PiX  NAVALIS.    This  is  gene- 
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rally  allowed  to  be  the  fame  with 
the  foregoing  dry  pitch  or  infpiflat- 
ed  tar  :  hence  in  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia  the  terms  pix  ft cca 
and  pix  nnvalis  are  made  fynony- 
mous.  According  to  Geoffroy,  it 
is  compounded  of  a  ftrange  mix- 
ture of  tallow,  and  tar,  and  pa- 
limpifi^a,  and  an  artificial  black 
pitch  ;  which  artificial  pitch  is  it- 
felfcompofed  of  tar  and  palimpif- 
fa  ;  and  this  palimpiifa  is  no  other 
than  an  infpifiTated  tar:  fo  that 
notwithilanding  this  fhow  of  com- 
pofition,  the  refult  is  only  a  mix- 
ture of  pitch  with  a  little  tallow. 

PIX  BURGUNDICA  [L.  £.] 
Burgundy  pitch.  This  is  of  a  fo- 
lid  confidence,  yet  fomewhat  fofr, 
of  a  reddifh  brown  colour,  and 
more  agreeable  in  fmell  than  ei- 
ther of  the  foregoing.  Geoffroy  re- 
lates, that  it  is  compofedofgallipot 
(a  folid  whitifb  refin  which  fepa- 
rates  from  fome  of  the  terehinthin^ 
as  they  run  from  the  tree)  melted 
with  common  turpentine  and  a  lit- 
tle of  its  diftilled  oil.  Dale  informs 
us,  from  the  relation  of  a  gentle- 
man who  faw  the  preparation  of 
this  commodity  in  Saxony  (from 
whence  we  arechiefly  fupplied  with 
it)  that  it  is  no  more  than  the  com- 
mon turpentine  boiled  a  little. 

All  thefe  fubfiances  are  employed' 
in  the  fhops  only  in  external  com- 
pofitions.  The  dry  pitch  and  Bur- 
gundy pitch  are  ingredients  in  fe- 
veral  plafiers,  ointments,  and  ce- 
rates :  and  tar  gives  name  to  one 
of  the  ointments. 

PLANTAGINIS  LATIFOLI^ 
foliHtfemen:  Common  broad-leaved 
plantane,  called  feptineyvia,  from 
its  having  feven  large  nerves  or  ribs 
running  along  each  leaf;  the  nar- 
row-leaved fort  has  only  five  ribs, 
and  hence  is  named  quinquener^-via: 
they  are  both  common  in   field?, 

and 
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and  by  road-fides.  The  leaves  are 
lightly  aftringent,  and  the  feeds 
faid  to  be  fo ;  and  hence  they  ftand. 
recommended  in  ha;mcrrhages,and 
other  cafes  where  medicines  of  this 
kind  are  proper.  The  leaves  broif- 
ed  a  little,  are  the  ufual  applica- 
tion of  the  common  people  to  (light 
ilefh  wounds.  The  Edinburgh 
college  direfts  an  extradt  to  be 
n)ade  from  the  leaves 

PLUMBUM  [/..  E  ]  Lead. 
■  This  is  the  heaviell  of  the  metals 
except  gold:  it  melts  in  a  moderate 
heat,  and  if  kept  in  fufion,  is  loon 
converted  partly  into  fume  and 
partly  into  an  afli-coloured  calx 
(phwibiimujliim',)  this  expofed  to  a 
Itronger  fire,  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
the  flame  may  play  upon  its  fur- 
face,  becomes  firll  yellow,  and  af- 
terwards of  a  deep  red,  (minium  or 
red  lead:)  if  in  this  procefs  the  fire 
be  fuddenly  raifedto  aconfiderable 
height,  the  calx  melts,  aflumesthe 
appearance  of  oil,  and  on  cooling 
forms  a  foft  leafy  fubflance  of  a 
yellowilh  or  reddifh  colour  (li- 
tharge.)  The  proper  menllruum  of 
this  metal  is  aquafortis:  the  vege- 
table acids  likewifedilfolve  it,  but 
in  very  fmall  quantity  :  a  quart  of 
diiUlIed  vinegar  will  not  take  up  a 
4rachm;  expofed  to  thelteam  of  vi- 
negar, it  is  by  degrees  corroded  in- 
toa  white  powder  (cerujje)  which  is 
conilderably  more  eafy  of  folution. 
The  calces  of  lead  diflblve,  by  heat, 
in  expreffed  oils  5  the'e  mixtures 
are  the  bafis  of  feveral  oiBcinat 
plafters  and  nnguents.  Cryllals  of 
this  metal,  made  with  dillilied  vi- 
negar (called,  from  their  fweetilTi 
XdL^Q,  fiignr  of  lead)  and  a  tindure 
drawn  from  thefeand  greenvitrioll, 
are  likewifc  kept  in  the  Iriops. 

Preparations  of  lead,  given  in- 
ternally, are  fuppofed  to  incraifate 
the  flu  ids, abate  inflammations,  and 
rellrain  venereal  defires.  The  fugar 


is  a  llrong  aflringent,  and  has  been 
ufed,  it  is  laid,  with  good  fuccefs, 
in  hirmorrhages,  the  fluor  albus, 
feminal  gleets,  tkc.  The  tincluie 
is  recommended  for  the  like  pur- 
pofes  ;  and  for  checking  imiiiode- 
rate  fweats  in  phthilical  cafes, 
whence  it  has  been  ufually  called 
tindura  antiphthifica.  T  h  e  i  n  te  1  n  a  I 
ufe  of  this  metal  is  nevertheltis  full 
of  danger,  and  ought  never  to  be 
ventured  upon  unlefs  in  defperate 
cafes,  after  other  medicines  have 
been  employed  without  taking  ef- 
fect: it  often  occafj/6ns  violent  co- 
lics; and  though  itfbould  not  prove 
immediaiely  hurtful,  its  ill  confe- 
quences  are  fure,  though  flow:  tre- 
mors, fpai'ms,  or  lingering  tabes, 
too  frequently  follow. 

POLlf,  feu  Polii  jmntani  fummi" 
tatis.  Foley  mountain  ;  the  tops 
[L.E.] 

It  has  been  diiputed  among  lio- 
tanic  writers,  what  fpecies  of  poley 
oiight  to  be  employed  in  medicine. 
The  London  college  allows  the  pro- 
mifcuous  ufe  of  two,  the  po Hum  ma- 
ritimum  ereclum  Mdrifpeliacum  C.  B. 
and  the  polium  anguftifoliwrd  Creti- 
cum  C,  B.  The  firll  is  fometimes 
cultivated  in  our  garderiS,  and  is 
the  fort  which  the  fliops  have  been 
generally  fupplied  with.  They  have 
both  a  light  aromatic  fmell,  and  ■& 
bitterifli  talle  ;  that  brought  from 
Crete  is  the  lucd  agreeable.  They 
Hand  recommended  in  catarrhs,  u- 
terinediforders,  &c.  butatprefnt 
are  fcarce  otherwife  made  ufe  of 
than  as  an  ingredient  in  the  mi- 
thridate  and  theriaca. 

POLYGONATUM,  vide  Si- 
gill  U  .M    S  j\  L  O  i\!  O  M  S  . 

POLYGONUM,  videCENTi- 

M  0  D  !  U  M  . 

POLYPODll  m^ix  :   Filids  po- 
hpitJii 
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lypodi:  Sdii  Herm.    Polypody  ;  the 
lOot  [E.] 

Polypody  is  a  capillary  plant, 
growing  upon  old  walls,  thetrunks 
of  decayed  tree?,  hz.    that  found 


POPULl  mGRJE  gemm^  :  Pa- 
puH  nigri£  C.  B.  The  black  pop- 
lar ;  its  buds  [E.] 

'I  he  black  poplar  is  a  large  tree, 
growing  wild  in  watery  places  ;  it 


upon  the  oak  is  generally  preferred  is  eafily  railed   and  very  quick  of 

though  not  lenfibly  different  from  growth.       The  young  buds  or  ru- 

the  oihe'^s.     The    roots    are   long  dimenis  of  the  leave?,     which  ap- 

and  {lender,     of  a  reddifli  brown  pear  in    the  beginning  of  fpring, 

colour    on   the    ouifide,    greenifii  abound  with   a    yellow  unftuous, 

within,     full   of  fmall    tubercles,  odorous  juice.    They  have  hither- 

which  are  refembled  to  the  feet  of  to  been  employed    chiefly    in    an 

an   infeifl  ;    whence    the   name  of  ointment,  which  received  its  name 

the  plant  ;   the  tafte  of  thefe  roots  from  them  ;    though  they  are  cer- 

is  iweetifh  and  naufeous.  tainly  capable  of  being  applied  to 

Polypody  has  been  employed  in  other  purpofes  :  a  tindure  of  them 

medicine  for  many  ages  ;     never-  made    in    reftilied    fpirit,  yields 

lelels  its  virtues  ren^ain  as  yet  to  upon  being  infpifl'ated,  a  fragrant 


be  determined.  "iMie  ancients  held 
it  to  be  a  powerful  purger  of  me- 
lancholic humours  j  by  degiees,  it 
came  to  be  looked  upon  ai  an  eva- 
euater  of  all  humouis  in  general  : 
St  length,  it  was  fuppofed  only  to 
genrly  loofen  the  belly;  and  after- 
wards even  this  quality  wa  denied 
it:  fucceeding  phylicians  declared 
it  to  be  astringent  J  of  this  number 
is  Boerhaave,  who  elleems  it  mo- 
derately iiyptic  and  antifcorbutic. 
For  our  own  part,  we  have  had  no 
direft  experience  of  it  ;     nor  is  it 


refin,    fuperior    to   many  of  thofe 
broup-ht  from  abroad. 

o 

PORRT  radix  :  Pcrri  communis 
capitati  C  B.  Leeks  5  the  root. 
This  participates  of  the  virtues  of 
garlickjfrom  which  it  diifers  chief- 
ly in  being  much  weaker.  See  the 
article  Allium. 

FORTULAC^  fimen  :  ' portu- 
lac(£  hortenfis  latijoUde  J.  B.  Purf- 
lane  ;  the  feeds. 

This  herb  is  cukivated  in  gar- 
em;pIoyed  in  praftice :  it  is  proba-  dens  for  culinary  ufes.  The  feeds 
Me  that  (as  Juncker  fuppofes)  the     are  ranked  among  the   leffer  cold 


frefu   root  may  loofen    the   belly, 
and  that  it  has  uot  this  efted  when 

dry.  ^     ■ 

POLYTRICHUM,  vide  Tri- 

CHOMANES. 

POMPHOLYX  :  a  calx,  or  low- 
ers, of  zinc,  produced  in  the  fur- 
naces where  copper  is  made  into 
hr^fs  by  calamine  the  ore  of  zinc. 
It  is  found  adhering  to  the  covers 
o.i  the  crucibles,  &c  either  in  form 


ieeds,  and  have  fometimes  been 
employed  in  emulfions,  and  the 
like,  along  with  the  others  of  that 
clafs. 

POTENTILLA,  vide  Argen- 
tina. 

PRASIUM,  vide  Marrubium. 

PRIMULtE  VERIS  fo/ia,  ra- 
di.x  :  Primifia'  'veris  pallida  J^ore  hu- 
mllis   Tourn      Primrofe  ;   the  herb 


©f  tkin  oralis,  or  of  a  light  downy     and  root  [/T  ] 

ma;ter,  generally  of  a  pure  white  This  is  a  low  plant,  growing 
coio:ur^  though,  fometimes  yellow-  wild  in  woods  and  hedges,  and 
ii'i'..,   S-ee  Zi.\cur4'.  producing   pale  yellow  flovveri  in 

th.e 
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thefpring.     The  leaves   have   an         PRUNA    DAMASCENA: 

herbaceous    tafte.     The  roots    are  Fyudia  Pruni  frunu  ?nagno,  Juki, 

lightly    bitter,     with    a     kind    of  atro  c/truleo     ^toiirn       Damafcene 

aromatic  flavour,    which  fome  re-  plums,  or  damfons.      This  is  the 

j    femble  to    that  of  anifeeds  ;  their  fort  called  the  great  damafk  violet 

exprefied  juicCj  purified  by  fettling,  of  Tours.     It  is  feldom  met  with 

is  ibmetimes  ufed  as  a  fternutatory.  dry  in  the  fhops,  and  is  generally 

The  flowers  have  an  agreeable  fla-  fupplied  by  the  common  prune. 

vour,  but  very  weak:  an  infufion  The  medical  efFefts  of  the  dam- 

of  them  in  wine,    and  a  fpirit  di-  fon  and   common   prunes  are,  to 

flilled    from    them,    are    employ-  abate  heat,  and  gently  loofen   the 

ed  in  fome  places  as  cordial   and  belly  ;  which  they  perform  by  lu- 

nervine.  bricatingthepaflage,  andfoftening 

;  the  excrement.  I'hey  areof  confi- 

I       PRUNELLA, /^«  5r//w///£>  y"o-  derable  fervice  in  coflivene's,    ac» 

j   Ita  :   PrunAlae  majoris  foliis  noytdif-  companied  with  heat  or  irritation, 

feSisC.B.    Self-heal  J   the    leaves  which  the  more  llimulatingcathar- 

\E  ]  ticsvvould  tend  to  aggravate:  where 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  raea-  prunes  are  not  of  themfelves  fufH- 

dows   and    pafture    grounds,    and  cientjtheirefTefts  may  be  promoted 

produces  thick   fpikes  of  purplifh  by  joining  with  them  a  little  rhu- 

fiovvers  during    the   latter    part  of  barb  or  the  like  :  to  which  may  be 

the  fummer.     ft  has  an  herbaceous  addedfomecarminative  ingredient 

,  roughifh  taile  :  and   hence   ftands  to  prevent  their  occasioning  liacu- 

recommended  in  haemorrhages  and  lencies.  Prunellces  have  fcarce  any 

alvine  fluxes:    it  has  been  princi-  laxative  quality  :     thefe  are  mild 

pally    celebrated   as  a  vulnerary,  grateful  refrigerants,  and  by  being 

whence   its   name  ;  and  in  garga-  occafionally  kept  in   the    mouth, 

rifms  for  aphthaj,  and   inflamma-  ufefuily    allay    the   thirll   of  h'-'- 

tions  of  the  fauces.  dropic  perfons. 

!      PRUNUSHORTENSIS.  The      PRUNA  S!LVESTRIA  :  Fnv-- 

,  plum-tree.     Three  forts  of   plums  tus  pruni  ft Ivefiris    C.  B.     Sloes; 

are  looked  upon   as  articles  of  the  the    fruit  of   the    common   black 

;:  Materia  IV/Iedica.  They  are  all  met  thorn,  or  floe  bufh  [L.  E  ] 

1  with  in  our  gardens  ;  but  the  fliops  Thefe  have  a  vtry  rough  auflere 

are  fupplied  with   the  fruit  mods-  tafte,  efpecially  before  they  have 

rately  dried  from  abroad.  been   mellowed    by  froils.       The 

I  juiceof  the  unripe  fruit, infnifTated 

I       PRUNA    BRIGNOLENSIA  :  to  a  proper  confiftence,    is  called 

■  Prunii  ex  flavo  rufefcentia,  ?nixti  fa-  acuci  Gsrmamca^    and  ufnally  fold 

ports,  gratijfrna  C.   B.     The  Brig-  in  the  fliops  for  the  true  Egyptian 

noleplum,  brought  'Vom  Provence  acacia:  itis  equally  afirinoent  with 

;  under  the  name  of  pruuelloes  [E.]  the  Egyptian  fort,  bat  has  more  of 

I  a  (harp  or  tartifli  talte,  without  any 

i      PRUa'A  GALLICA    [I.E.]:  thing  of  the  fwectifli  relift  of  the 

)  Frudus  Pruni  fruclu  par'vo,    duki,  other.    ";  he  infpifl'ated  juice  is  di- 

\  atro-ciftuleo  Tourn.  French  or  com-  reded  as  an  ofiicinal  by  the  Edin- 

I  men  prunes  [L.   E.]     This  is   the  burgh  college,  and  a  conferve  ot 

'  plum  called  by  our  gardeners    the  the  ffui:  by  the  Loi^don, 

;  little  black  daiiiaOi., 
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PSYLLII  fewen  :  Pfyllii  majoris 
ere&i  C.B.  Fleavvort  ;    the  feeds. 

Thisji's  a  fort  of  plantane,  grow- 
ing wiltd  in  the  warmer  climates, 
and  fometimes  met  with  in  our 
gardens :  it  differs  from  the  com- 
mon plantanes  in  having  its  flalks 
branched,  with  leaves  upon  them  ; 
hence  it  is  named  by  Ray,  flantngo 
eauUfera.  '1  he  feeds  have  been 
ufually  brought  from  the  fouth  of 
France  ;  they  are  fmall,  but  fup- 
pofed  to  refemble  in  fhape  a  flea, 
whence  the  Englifh  name  of  the 
plant.  Thefe  feeds  have  a  naufe- 
ous,  mucilaginous  talle  ;  boiled  in 
water,  they  yield  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  mucilage,  which  is 
ioraetimes  made  ufe  of  in  emol- 
lient glyfters,  and  the  like.  Alpi- 
nus  relates,  that  among  the  Egyp- 
tians this  mucilage  is  given  in  ar- 
dent fevers,  and  that  it  generally 
either  ioofens  the  belly  or  promotes 
fvveat. 

FTARMIC^  radix :  DraamcuU 
prater.fis,  ftrrato  folio  C.  B.  Sneeze- 
wort,  or  ballard  pellitory  ;  the 
root  [E.] 

This  grows  wild  upon  heaths 
and  in  moillfhady places:  the  flow- 
ers, which  areof  a  white  colour, 
come  forth  in  June  and  July.  The 
roots  have  an  acrid  fmell,  and  a  hot 
biting  taile :  chewed  they  occa- 
fion  a  plentiful  difcharge  of  faliva; 
and  when  powdered  and  fnufi^ed  up 
the  nofe,  provoke  fneezing.  Theie 
are  the  only  intentions  to  which 
they  have  been  ufually  applied. 

PULEGII  folia  :  Pulegii  lati- 
fclii  C.  B.  Mentha  aquatic  a:  feu 
pulegii  vulgaris  Tourn.  Pennyroyal  j 
the  leaves  [£.  £.] 

This  plant  grows  fpontaneoufly 
in  feveral  parts  of  Eni;land  upon 
moiit  commons,  and  in  watery 
places;  trailing  upon  the  ground, 
and   ftriking   roots  at  the  joiutsi. 


Our  markets  have  been  for  fome 
time  fupplied  with  a  garden  fort, 
which  is  larger  than  the  other,  and 
grows  upright  :  this  is  called  by 
Mr.  Dale  pulegiitm  ereSutn. 

Pennyroyal  is  a  warm,  pungent 
herb  of  the  aromatic  kind,  fimi- 
lar  to  mint,  but  more  acrid  and 
lefs  agreeable  :  it  has  long  been 
held  in  great  efleem,  and  not  un- 
defervedly,  as  an  aperient,  and  de- 
obftruent,  particularly  in  hyfteric 
complaints,  and  fuppreffions  of  the 
uterine  purgations.  For  thefe  pur- 
pofes,  the  diftilled  water  is  gene- 
rally made  ufe  of,  or  what  is  of 
equal  efficacy,  an  infufion  of  the 
leaves.  It  is  obfervable,  that  both 
water  and  redified  fpirit  extraft  the 
virtues  of  this  herb  by  infufion, 
and  likewife  elevate  greateft  part 
of  them  in  diftillation. 

In  the  fliops  afe  kept  a  fimple 
[L.  £.]  and  fpirituous  [L.]  water 
and  effential  oil  \_L.  E.\  of  the 
plant :  this  herb  is  ufed  alfo  in  the 
compound  valerian  water  and  tro- 
ches of  myrrh  [A'.]  and  its  fimple 
water  for  making  the  lac  ammo- 
niaci  [L.]  and  the  camphorated 
emulfion  [£  j 

PULEGII  CERVINI  folia: 
Pulegii  anguflifolii  C.  B.  Harts 
pennyroyal  ;  the  leaves. 

This  fpecies  is  met  with,  though 
not  very  often,  in  our  gardens.  It 
is  fomewhat  ftronger,  yet  rather 
more  agreeable,  than  the  forego- 
ing,   both  in  tarte  and  fmell. 

PULMONARL^  MACULO- 
S.^  fulia  :  Puhnonaric^  Iiahrum  ad 
huglojfam  accedends  J.  B.  Spotted 
lungwort,  or  fage  of  Jerui'alemj 
the  leaves  [i?.] 

This   is    met  with  in  gardens  : 
the  leaves  are   of  a  green  colour  : 
fpotted  with  v/hite  ;     of  an  herba- 
ceous fomewhat  mucilaginoustafte, 
without  any  fmeli.  They  ftand  re-  ' 
€om  mended 
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commended  againll  ulcers  of  the 
lungs,  phthifes,  and  other  like 
diforders:  neverthelefs  experience 
gives  little  countenance  to  thefe 
virtues,  nor  does  the  prefent  prac- 
tice expedl  them. 

PYRETHRl  radix:  Pjrethri 
fiore  bellidis  C.  B.  Pellitory  of 
Spain  ;  the  root  [L.  £.] 

This  plant,  though  a  native  of 
the  warm  climates,  bears  the  ordi- 
nary winters  of  this :  and  often 
flowers  fucceffively,  from  Chrift- 
xnas  to  May  ;  the  roots  alfo  grow 
larger  with  us  than  thofe  which  the 
fhopa  are  ufually  fupplied  with 
from  abroad. 

Pellitory  root  has  no  fenfible 
fmell  ;  its  tafte  is  vtry  hot  and 
acrid,  but  lefs  fo  than  that  of  arum 
or dracunculus:  the  juice expreffed 
from  it  has  fcarce  any  acrimony, 
nor  is  the  root  itfelffo  pungent 
when  frefli  as  after  it  has  been 
dried.  Water,  aflilled  by  heat, 
extrafts  fome  (hare  of  its  tafte,  rec- 
tified fpirit  the  whole  ;  neither  of 
them  elevate  any  thing  in  diftilla- 
tion.  The  principal  ufe  of  pyre- 
thrum  in  the  prefent  praflice  is  as 
a  mafticatory,  f^ir  promoting  the 
falival  flux,  and  evacuating  vifcid 
humours  from  the  head  and  neigh- 
bouring parts:  by  this  means  it 
;  often  relieves  the  tooth-ach,  fome 
kinds  of  pains  of  the  head,  and 
lethargic  complaints. 

QUERCUS  cortex  :  ^erciis  cum 
,   hngis  pediculis    C.  B.     O^k  tree  ; 
the  bark  [£.] 

This  bark  is  a  ftrong  aftringent, 

and  hence  fiands  recommended  in 

haemorrhages,    alvine  fluxes,  and 

other  prjeternatural  or  immoderate 

I   fecretions. 

i  RANARUM  SPERMA.  Frogs 

I  fpavvn.     This  has  been  celebrated 

I  as  an  excellent  cooler  for  external 

j  purpofes  J  but  pradltioners  have 


not  experienced  from  it  any  pecu- 
liar efiedts  that  could  deferve  its 
being  continued  in  ufe,  and  both 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  col- 
leges have  now  difcarded  it. 

RAPHANI   RUSTICANfm- 

dix  :  Raphani  rujltcuni  C.  B.  Cocht- 
arifS  folio  cuhitali  Tourn.  Plorfe- 
radifii  ;   the  root  [L.  /?.] 

This  plant  is  fometimes  found 
wild  about  river  fides,  and  other 
moill  places;  for  medicinal  and 
culinary  ufes,  it  is  cultivated  in 
gardens  ;  it  flowers  in  June,  but 
rarely  perfects  its  feeds  in  this 
country.  Horfe~radi{h  root  has  a 
quick  pungent  fmell,  and  a  pene- 
trating acrid  tafte  ;  it  neverthelefs 
contains  in  certain  veffels  a  fwe.et 
juice,  which  fometimes  exudes  up- 
on the  furface.  By  drying,  it 
lofes  all  its  acrimony,  becoming 
firft  fweetifli,  and  afterwards  almoft 
infipid  :  if  kept  in  a  cool  place 
covered  with  fand,  it  retains  its 
qualities  for  a  confiderable  time, 
■]  he  medical  efFefts  of  this  root 
are  to  ftimulate  the  folids,  attenu- 
ate the  juices,  and  promote  the 
fluid  fecretions  :  it  feems  to  extend 
its  aftion  through  the  whole  habit, 
and  afFeft  the  minuteft  glands.  It 
has  frequently  done  good  fervice 
in  fome  kinds  of  fcurvies  and  other 
chronic  diforders  proceeding  from 
a  vifcidity  of  the  juices,  or  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  excretory  duels.  Sy- 
denham recommends  it  likewife  in 
dropfies,  particularly  thofe  which 
fometimes  follow  intermittent  fe- 
vers. Both  water  and  refiiified  fpi- 
rit extrad  the  virtues  of  this  root 
by  infuflon,  and  elevate  them  in 
diuillation:  along  with  the  aqueous 
fluid,  an  eJFential  oil  arifes,  poflefl'- 
ing  the  whole  tafte  and  pungency 
of  the  horfe-radifn.  The  college 
have  given  us  a  very  elegant 
compound  water,  which  takes  its 
name  from  this  root. 

RAPI 
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RAPf  radix,  fetiien  :  Rapt  fati'vi 
rotiiniil  C.  B.  '1  urneps ;  the  roots 
and  feeds  [E.] 

Theie  roots  are  accounted  a 
wholeiome  aperient  food  ;  the  li- 
quor prefled  out  from  them  after 
boiling  has  been  fometimes  ufcd 
medicinally  as  a  deobftruent  and 
diuretic.  The  feeds  are  llightly 
pungent. 

REALGAR,  a  foffil  compofcd 
of  arfenic  and  fulphur.  Vide 
Arsenicum. 

REGINA  PRATlrvide  Ul- 

MARIA. 

RHABARBARUM  [L.  E.] 
Rhubarb;  the  root  of  a  plant  of  the 
dock  kind,  which  grows  fpontane- 
ouHy  in  China,  and  endures  the 
colds  of  our  own  climate.  Two 
forts  of  rhubarb  are  met  with  in 
the  ibops.  The  firil;  is  imported 
from  Turkey  and  Ruffia,  in  round- 
ilh  pieces  freed  from  the  bark, 
v.'ith  a  hole  through  the  middle  of 
each  ;  they  are  externally  of  a  yel- 
low colour,  and  on  cutting  ap- 
pear variegated  with  lively  reddiih 
ftreaks-  The  other,  which  is  lefs 
elleemed,  comes  immediately  from 
the  Eall-lndies,  in  longiih  pieces, 
harder,  heavier,  and  more  compact 
than  the  foregoing.  The  firil  fort, 
unlefs  kept  very  dry,  is  apt  to 
grow  mouldyand  worm-eaten  ;  the 
fecond  is  lefsfubjecl  tothefe  incon- 
veniencies.  Some  of  the  more  in- 
dullrious  artifts  are  faid  to  fill  up 
the  worm  holes  with  certain  mix- 
tures, and  to  colour  the  outfide  of 
ihe  damaged  pieces  with  powder  of 
the  finer  ibrts  of  rhubarb,  and  fome- 
times  with  cheaper  materials :  this 
^s  often  fo  nicely  done,  as  eirec- 
tualiy  to  impcfe  upon  the  buyer, 
unlefs  he  very  carefully  examines 
each  piece.  The  marks  of  good 
rhubarb  are,  that  it  be  firm  and 
foiid,  but  not  flinty;  that  it  be  ea- 
fiHy  r-ulverable,  and  appear,  v/hen 


powdered,  of  a  fine  bright  yellow 
colour  :  that  upon  being  chewed, 
it  imparts  to  the  fpittle  of  a  faffron 
tinge,  without  proving  flimy  or 
mucihiginous  in  the  mouth.  Its 
tafte  is  fub  crid,  bitterifh,  and 
fomewhat  aftringent ;  the  fmell 
lightly  aromatic. 

Rhubarb  is  a  mild  cathartic, 
vvhicn  operates  without  violence 
or  irritation,  and  may  be  given 
with  fafcfy  even  to  pregnant  wo- 
men and  children.  Befides  its  pur- 
gative quality,  it  is  celebrated  for 
an  aliringenc  one,  by  which  it 
ftrengthens  the  tone  of  the  fiomach 
and  inieftines,and  proves  ufeful  in 
diarrhceae  and  diforders  proceeding 
from  a  laxity  of  the  fibres.  Rhu- 
barb in  fubllance  operates  more 
powerfully  as  a  cathartic  than  any 
of  the  preparations  of  it.  Watery 
tintlures  purge  more  than  the  fpi- 
rituous  ones ;  whilft  the  latter  con° 
tain  in  greater  perfeftion  the  aro- 
matic,aflringent, and  corroborati'ig 
virtues  of  the  rhubarb.  he  doie, 
when  intended  as  a  purgative,  is 
fromafcrupletoa  drachm  or  more. 

The  Turkey  rhubarb  is,  among 
us,  universally  preferred  to  the 
Eatl-India  fort,  though  this  lafi:  is 
for  fome  purpofes  at  leail  equal  to 
the  other  ;  it  is  manifeilly  more 
aftringent,  but  has  fomewhat  lefs 
of  an  aromatic  flavour.  Tinftures 
di-awn  from  both  with  redlified 
fpirii,  have  nearly  the  fame  talte  : 
on  di  .illing  oft  the  menrtruum,  the 
extraft  left  from  the  tindlure  of  the 
Ealt- India  rhubarb  proved  con  fider- 
abl^  the  ftronge)  .  They  are  both 
the  produce  of  the  fame  climate, 
and  probably  the  roots  of  the  fame 
plant  taken  up  at  different  feafons, 
or  cured  in  a  diff  ^-ent  manner. 

The  ofiTcinal  t>reparations  of 
this  drug  are,  roaflrd  rhubarb  [Z-.] 
a  watery  infufion  j  E.]  and  vinous 
and  fpiritucus  tindiures  [L.  Zi.]  It 
is  an  ingredient  in  lundry  compofi- 

tions, 
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tions,  as  the  fyrup  of  fena  and 
rhubarb,  dyfenteric  eledlary,  fto- 
machic  pills  [£.]  ecphraftic  pills 
[L]  &C. 

RHAMNUS  CATHARTICUS, 
vide  Spina  Cervina. 

RHAPONTICI  radix:  Ma- 
bar  bar  i  Diofcoridis  et  an  ti  quorum 
Tourn.  Rhapontic ;  the  root  of  a 
large  roundifh-leaved  dock,  grow- 
ing wild  on  the  mountain  Rhodope 
in  Thrace,  from  whence  it  was 
brought  into  Europe,  about  the 
year  1610,  by  Alpinus  ;  it  bears 
the  hardeft  winters  of  this  climate, 
andisnot  unfrequent  inour  botanic 
gardens.  The  root  of  this  plant 
(which  appears  evidently  to  have 
been  the  rhubarb  of  the  ancients)  is 
by  fome  confounded  with  the  mo- 
dern rhubarb,  though  confiderably 
different  both  in  appearance  and 
quality.  The  rhapontic  is  of  a 
dulky  colour  on  the  furface,  of  a 
loofe  fpongy  texture  ;  confider- 
ably more  aftringent,  but  lefs  pur- 
gative, than  rhubarb;  in  this  laft 
intention,  two  or  three  drachms 
are  required  for  a  dofe. 

RHUS  OBSONIORUM,  vide 
Sumach. 

j  RIBESIA  :  fruaus  Ribes  'vul- 
garis  fru£lii  rubra  Rati-  Red  cur- 
rant buih  ;  the  berries  {E.'\ 

Thefe  have  a  cool,  acidulous, 
fweet  tafte,  fufficiently  agreeable 
both  to  the  palate  and  llomach. 
The  college  of  Edinburgh  diredts 
a  gelly  to  be  made  from  them  with 
fugar  ;  but  at  prefent  they  are  ra- 
ther looked  upon  as  a  dietetic  than 
a  medicinal  article. 

j  ROSA  DAMASCENA  :  Rofa 
'^purpurea  C.  B,  The  damafk  rofe 
j[L.  £.] 

I  This  elegant  flower  is  common 
i|in  our  gardens.     Its  fmell  is  very 


pleafant,  and  almoft  univerfally 
admired  ;  its  tafte  bitterifh  and 
fubacrid.  In  diftillation  with  wa- 
ter, it  yields  a  fmall  portion  of  a 
butyraceous  oil,  whofe  flavour  ex- 
aflly  refembles  that  of  the  rofeso 
This  oil,  and  the  diftilled  water, 
are  very  ufeful  and  agreeable  cor- 
dials :  Hofi^man  ftrongly  recom- 
mends them  as  of  fingular  efficacy 
for  raifing  the  flrength,  cheating 
and  recruiting  the  fpirits,  and  al- 
laying pain  ;  which  they  perform 
without  raifing  any  heat  in  the  con- 
ftitution,  rather  abating  it  when 
inordinate.  Damafk  rofes,  befides 
their  cordial  aiomatic  virtue,  which 
refides  in  their  volatile  parts,  have 
a  mildly  purgative  one,  which  re- 
mains entire  in  the  decoftion  left 
after  the  dilliliation  ;  this,  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  fugar,  forms  an 
agreeable  laxative  fyrup, which  has 
long  kept  its  place  in  the  fhops. 
The  other  officinal  preparations  of 
this  flower,  are  a  folutive  honey, 
and  the  dilHlIed  water,  which  lall 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  mufk-julep, 
the  confedion  of  kermes,  and  fa- 
ponaceous  lotion,  and  is  ufed  alfo 
in  making  the  fimple  ointment 
called  pomatum.  [L.] 

ROSA    RUBRA  :     Rofa   rubra 
multiplex  B.  C.  The  red  rofe  [/:.£,] 

This  has  very  little  of  the  fra- 
grance of  the  foregoing  pale  fort ; 
and  infteadof  its  purgative  quality, 
a  mild  gratefully  aflringent  one,  ef- 
pecially  before  the  flower  has  open- 
ed :  this  is  confiderably  improved 
by  hafty  exficcdtion  ;  but  both  the 
aftringency  and  colour  are  impair- 
ed by  flow  drying.  In  the  fLops 
are  prepared  a  conferve,  honey, 
tiniflure,  troches  [L.]  vinegar  and 
fyrup  \E.]  of  this  flower  :  it  is  an 
ingredient  alfo  in  the  compound 
powder  of  fcordium,  the  troches 
of  Japan  earth,  mithridate,  and 
theriaca  [L.] 
■    F    -        :.    :  .  RORIS- 
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RORISMARINl  fummimes,    et 
fiores  anthos  didi  :  Rorifmurini  kor- 
tenfis  angujliore  folia  C.  B.     Rofe- 
mary  ;  the  tops  and  flowers  [£.] 

This  is  a  native  of  Spain,  Italy, 
and  the  fouthern  parts  of  France, 
where  it  grows  in  great  abundance 
upon  dry  gravelly  grounds;  in  the 
like  foils,  it  thrives  bed  with 
us,  and  likcwife  proves  ilronger 
in  fmell,  than  when  produced  in 
moill  rich  ones  :  this  obfervaiion 
obtains  in  almoll  all  the  aromatic 
plants. 

RoiVmary  has  a  fragrant  fmell, 
and  a  warm  pungent  bitterifti  taile, 
approaching  to  thofe  of  lavender  : 
the  leaves    and   tender   tops    are 
ftrongeft  ;  next  to  thefe  the  cup  of 
the  flower ;  the  flowers  themfelves 
are  confiderably  the  wealcefl,    but 
moll    pleafant.     Aqueous    liquors 
extrafi  great  fliare  of  the  virtues  of 
rofemary  leaves   by  infufion,    and 
elevate  them  in  diitillation  ;  along 
with  the  water  arifes  a  confiderably 
quantity  of   efiential  oil,  of  an  a- 
greeable  llrong  penetrating  fmell. 
Fiire  Ipirit  extracts  in  great  perfec- 
tion the  whole  aromatic  flavour  of 
the  rofemary,    and   elevates   very 
little  of  it  in  uiftillation  ;  hence  the 
refino'js  mafs,  left  upon  abllracling 
the  Iplrit,  proves   an  elegant   aro- 
matic,   very  rich  in  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  plant.  The  flowers 
of  rofemary  give  over  great  part  of 
their  flavourindillillation  with  oure 
fpirit;  by  watery  liquors  their  fra- 
grance is  much  injured  ;  by  beat- 
ing   dellroyed.    '1  he  oflicinal  pre- 
parations of  rofemary  are  an  effen- 
tial  oil  from  thf;  leaves  [Z,.]  or  from 
the  herb  in  flt.wer  [£.j  a  confcrve 
of, the  flowers  [L.  E.]  and  a  fpirit, 
called  Hungary   water,    from    the 
flowery  tops  [L.  £.)  The  tops  are 
uied  alfo  in  the  compound  fpirit  of 
lavendi^r  [L.  E.]  cordial  confcdion 
\L.]  and  cephalic  tinfture[j5'.]  and 
the  eflcntiai  oil  in  the  cephalic  bal- 
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fam,     faponaceous    balfam,    and 
nerve  ointment    l£.] 

RUBIA  TINCTORUM  :  ra- 
dix RubicC  tinSoru?n  fati'ViC  C.  B> 
Madder  ;   the  root  [L.  E.] 

Madder  is  railed  in  fome  of  our 
gardens  for  medicinal  purpofes:  it 
was  formerly  cultivated  among  us, 
in  quantity,  for  the  ufe  of  the  dyers, 
who  are  at  prefent  fupplied  from 
Holland  and  Zealand.  It  has  lit- 
tle or  no  fmell  ;  a  fweetifli  tafle, 
mixed  with  a  little  bitternefs.  The 
virtues  attributed  to  it,  are  thofe  of 
a  detergent  and  aperient,  whence 
it  has  been  ufually  ranked  among 
the  openingroots,  and  recommend- 
ed in  obftructions  of  the  vifcera, 
particularly  of  the  kidneys,  in  co- 
agulations of  the  bicod  from  falls 
or  bruifes,  in  the  jaundice,  and  be- 
ginning dropfies.  It  is  an  ing're- 
dient  in  the  ideric  decoflion  of  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  this  root, 
taken  internally,  tinges  the  urine 
of  a  deep  red  colour ;  and  in  the 
PhilofophicalTranfaflionSjWehave 
an  account  of  its  producing  a  like 
efFedl  upon  the  bones  of  animals 
who  had  it  mixed  with  their  food: 
all  the  bones,  particularly  the  more 
folid  ones,  were  changed,  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally,  to  a  deep 
red,  but  neither  the  fieiliy  or  car- 
tilaginous parts  fiifl'ered  any  ake- 
ration  :  fome  of  thefe  bones  mace- 
rated in  water  for  many  weeks  to- 
gether, and  afterwards  Ilecped  and 
boiled  in  (pirit  of  wine,  loll  none 
of  their  colour,  nor  communicated 
any  tinge  to  the  liquors.  This 
root  appears  therefore  to  be  pof- 
fefled  of  great  fubtiiity  of  parts, 
whence  its  medical  virtues  ieem  to 
deferve  inquiry. 

R  U  BII D  yE  I  fru  au!  :  Ruhi  idai 
fpinofi  C.  B.  The  rafpberry  bufn  ; 
the  fruit  [£,.] 

This 
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This  (hrub  is  common  in  our 
gardens ;  and  has  likewife,  in  feme 
parts  of  England,  been  found  wild: 
it  flowers  in  May,  and  ripens  its 
fruit  in  July.  Rafpberries  have  a 
pleafant  fweet  talte,  accompanied 
with  a  peculiarly  grateful  flavour; 
on  account  of  which  they  are  chief- 
ly valued.  As  to  their  virtues,  they 
moderately  quench  thirfl,  abate 
heat,  ftrengthen  the  vifcera,  and 
promote  the  natural  excretions. 
An  agreeable  fyrup,  prepared  from 
the  juice,  is  directed  to  be  kept  in 
the  iliops, 

RUB!  VULGARIS  folia,  fruc- 
tus  :   Riihi  'Vulgaris  Jive  rubi  jntdu 
nigra  C.  B.  The  bramble,  or  black 
berry  bufli  ;  its  leaves  and  fruit. 

This  flirub  is  frequently  found 
ivild  in  woods  and  hedges.  1  he 
berries  have  a  faint  taile  without 
any  thing  of  the  agreeable  flavour 
of  the  foregoing  :  the  leaves  are 
fomewhat  altringent. 

RUSCI,/w  Brufcira^ix  :  Rufci 
■myrtifolii  aculeaii  T^uurn.  Bu.chers- 
broom,    or    knee-hoily  ;  the  root 

This  is  a  fmall  prickly  plant, 
fometimes  found  wild  in  woods. 
The  root  has  a  foft  fwtetilh  talte, 
which  is  followed  by  a  Mttrrilh 
one  :  it  is  one  of  the  five  iperi- 
ent  roots  ;.and  in  this  inren.ion  is 
ibmetimes  made  an  ingredient  in 
apozems  and  diet  drinks,  for  open- 
ing (light  obltiudions  of  thv;  vifce 
ra,  purifying  the  bioo.i  ai:d  juices, 
and  promoting  the  fluid  ecretions. 

RUTiE   folia  fcmen  :  Rut  a  hor 
tenfis  iatifolife  C.    B.   Brja     leaved 
rue  ;   the  leaves  [Z,   E  ]    and  feeds 
[E.)    . 

This  is  a  fm.ll  ihrubby  plant, 
met  with  in  gardet.s  where  it  flow- 
ers in  June,  and  holds  is  green 
leaves  all  the  vvinier:  we  frequentlv 
End  in  the  markets  a  narrow  leaved 


2ir 

fort,  which  is  cultivated  by  fome 
in  preference  to  the  other,  on  ac- 
coun  ol  its  leaves  appearing  va- 
riegated during  the  winter,  with 
white  flreaks. 

Ruehas  allrong  ungrateful  fmell^ 
and  a  bitterifh,  penetrating  taile  : 
the  leaves,  when  in  full  vigour,  are 
extremely  acrid,  inlbmueh  as  to  in- 
flame and  bliller  the  fkin,  if  mucii 
handled.  With  regard  to  their  me- 
dicinal virtues,  they  are  powerfully 
Hi mulating, attenuating  and deter^« 
ent:  and  hence,  in  cold  phlegmatii;;; 
habits,  they  quicken  the  circula- 
tion, diflblve  tenacious  juices,  open 
obftrudlions  of  the  excretoryglands, 
and  promote  the  fluid  fecretions. 
The  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica 
in  general  have  entertained  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  this 
pljnt.  Boc'rhaavc  is  full  of  it.s 
praifes,  particularly  of  the  eflential 
oil,  ynd  the  diltilled  water  cohobat- 
ed  or  re-diftil!ed  feveral  times  froax 
frefli  parcels  of  the  herb  :  after 
fome  what  extravagantly  com  mend- 
ing other  waters  prepared  in  this 
manner,  he  adds,  with  regard  to 
thnt  of  rue,  that  the  greateil:  com- 
mendations he'can  befiow  upon  it 
fall  Ihort  of  its  merit :  ♦•  What  me- 
dicine (fays  he)  can  be  more  effica- 
cious for  promoting  fweat  and  per- 
fpirarion,  for  (he  cure  of  the  hy- 
fteric  palfion,  and  of  cpilepfies  and 
for  expelling  poifon  ?"  Whatever 
fervice  rue  may  be  of  in  the  two 
lall  cafes,  it  undoubtedly  has  its 
ufe  in  the  others  :  the  cohobated 
water,  however,  is  not  the  moll- 
efficacious  preparation  <'f  it.  ;See 
P-irt  iii.  chap,  v.)  An  extract  made 
by  redified  fpint,  contains  in  a 
imall  compafs,  the  vvhole  virtue;? 
of  the  rue;  this  menitruuni  caking 
up  by  iniufjonalhhe  pungency  and 
flavour  of  the  plant,  ana  i  1-vating 
nothi'.g  in  dittillation.  With  wa- 
ter, its  peculiar  flavourandwarmtli 
arile  :  the  bitternefsj  and  ,a  conu- 
P   2  dci-iiblj 
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derable   fliare   of  the 
remaining  behind. 

A  watery  extradl  [£.]  efiential 
oil  \L.  E.  ]  and  conferve  [L.]  of 
rue  are  kept  in  the  fhop?.  This 
herb  is  ufed  alfo  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  denary  of  bayberries,  com- 
pound powder  of  myrrh,  and  the 
green  oil  [L.] 

SABINE  folia  feu  fummitates  : 
Sahincz  flio  tamarifci  Diojccri^is 
C.  B.  Savin  ;  the  leaves  or  tops 
L.  E. 

This  is  an  evergreen  fhrub, 
clothed  with  fmall,  fomevvhat 
prickly  leaves  :  it  does  not  pro- 
duce fruit  till  very  old,  and  hence 
has  been  generally  reputed  barren. 
The  leaves  havea  bitter,  acrid,  bit- 
ing tafte  ;  and  a   ftrong  difagree 


SACCHARUM    RUBRUM 
Brown  or  unrefined  fugar  [L.  E.] 

SACCHARUM  CANDUM, 

Sugar-candy  [E.] 

Sugar  is  the  effential  fait  of  the 
arundo  faccharifera,  a  beautiful 
large  cane  growing  fpontaneoufly 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  fome  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  Weft,  and  cul- 
tivated in  great  quantity  in  our 
American  plantations.  The  ex- 
prefled  j  uice  of  the  cane  is  clarified 
with  the  addition  of  lime  water 
(without  which  it  does  not  aiTnme 
the  form  of  a  true  fugar)  and  boiled 
down  to  a  due  confiftence  ;  when, 
being  removed  from  the  fire,  the 
faccharine  part  concretes  from  the 
groffer  uniluous  matter,  called  trea- 
cle, or  melaffes.     This,  as  yet  im- 


able  fmell  :  diftilled  with  water  pure  or  brown*fugar,  is  farther  pu- 
they  yield  an  effential  oil,  in  larger  rified,  in  conical  moulds, by  fpread- 
quantity (asHoffmanobrerves)than  ing  moill:  clay  on  the  upper  broad 
any  other  known  vegetable,  the  furface:  the  watery  moifture,  flowly 
turpentine-tree  alone  excepted.  percolating  through  the  mafs,  car- 
Savin  is  a  warm  irritating  aperl-  ries  with  it  a  confiderable  part  of 


ent  medicine,  capable  of  promot- 
ing fvveat,  urine,  and  all  the  glan- 
dular fecrecions.  The  diftilled  oil 
is  one  of  the  moft  powerful  em- 
menagogues ;  and  is  found  of  good 
fervice  in  obftrudtions  of  the  ute- 


the  rem;jins  of  the  treacly  matter. 
This  clayed  fugar,  imported  from 
America,  is  by  our  refiners  diffolv- 
ed  in  water,  the  folution  clarified 
by  boiling  with  whites  of  eggs  and 
defpumation,  and  after  due  evapo- 


rus,  or  other  vifcera,   proceeding     ration  poured  into  moulds :  as  foon 


from  a  laxity  and  weaknefs  of  the 
vellels,  or  a  cold  lluggilh  indifpofi- 
tion  of  the  juices. 

The  effential  oil  [L.  £.]  and  a 
watery  extraiSl  [L.]  of  favin  are 
kept  in  the  ffiops :  the  leaves  them- 
felves  are  an  ingredient  in  the  com- 
pound valerian  water  [£'.];  the  ex- 


as  the  fugar  has  concreted,  and  the 
fluid  part  drained  off,  the  furface 
is  covered  with  moift  clay  as  be- 
fore. The  fugar,  thus  once  re- 
fined, by  a  repetition  of  the  pro- 
cefs,  becomes  the  double-refined 
fugar  of  the  Ihops.  The  candy,  oi 
cryftals,    are  prepared  by  boiling 


trad    in    the  compound  elixir  of     down  folutions  of  fugar  to  a  cer 
myrrh  [L.];  and  the  effential  oil  in     tain  pitch,  and  thenremovingthem 


the  troches  of  myrrh  [E.] 

SACCHARUM  ALBUM.  White 
cr  refined  fugar  [£.] 

SACCHARUM  PURISSIMUM. 
Double-icfined  fugar  [L.] 


into  a  hot-room  J  with  fticks  fei 
acrofs  the  veffel  for  the  fugar  tc 
fhoot  upon  :  thefe  cryftals  prov( 
of  a  white  or  brown  colour,  acj 
cording  as  the  iugar  was  pure  o 
impure. 
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The   ufes  of  fugar  as  a  fvveet,  pharmacopeia.     The    college    of 

are  fufficiently  well  known.     The  Edinburgh  ha^:  no  where  employed 

impure  forts  contain  an  unduous,  either  this  gum  or  opoponax,  givt 

or  oily  matter,  in  confequencc   of  ingthe  preference  to  ammoniacuin 

which  they    prove    emollient   and  and  galbanum. 
laxative.     The   cryllals    are   moll: 

difficult  of  folution,  and  hence  are  SAGO    [£.]    This   is    the  pro- 

propereilwherethisfoft  lubricating  duce  of  an  oriental  tree,  called  by 

fweet  is   wanted  to  difiblve  flowly  C.  Bauhine   palmmn  referens   arbor 


in  the  mouth. 

SAGAPENUM  [L.  £.]  a  con- 
crete juice  brought  from  Alexan- 
dria, either  in  dillinft  tears,  or  run 


farhvfera.  'I'he  medullary  par- 
of  the  tree  is  beaten  with  water, 
and  made  into  cakes,  which  are 
ufed  by  the  Indians  as  bread  : 
thefe  reduced    into  granules,  and 


together  in  large  maffes.  It  is  out-  dried,  are  the  fago  brought  to  us. 

wardlyofa  yellowifh  colour,  inter-  It  is  moderately  nutritious,  though 

nally  fomewhat  paler,    and   clear  not   perhaps   fuperior  to  our  own 

like  horn,    grows  foft  upon  being  grain, 
handled,  and  flicks  to  the  fingers  ; 


its  talle  is  hot  and  biting  ;  the  fmell 
difagreeable,  by  fome  refembled 
to  that  of  a  leek,  by  others  to  a 
mixture  ofafafetida  and  galbanum 


SAL  AMMONIACUS.  Sal  am- 
moniac [L.  £  ] 

'  This  is  an  artificial  faline  con- 
crete, faid  to  be  prepared  by  fubli- 


Sagapenum  is  an  ufeful  aperient  mation  from  the  foot  of  cow  dung. 

and    deobftruent  ;    and   frequent-  It  is  brought  to  us  from  Egypt  in 

ly  prefcribed  either  alone,  or  in  large  round  cakes,  convex  on  one 

conjundtion  v;ith  ammoniacum,  or  fide,  and   concave   on   the  other  ; 

galbanum,    for   opening   obftruc-  and  fometimes  in  conical  loaves  : 

tions  of  the   vifcera,  and   in    hy-  on  breaking,  they  appear  compofed 

fterical    diforders    arifing    from   a  of  needles,  or  ilriae,  running  tranf- 

deficiency  of  the  mendrual  purga-  verfely.  ,The  bell:  are  almolt  tranf- 

tions.      It   likewife   deterges    the  parent,  colourlefs,   and  free   from 

pulmonary  veilels,    and  proves  of  any  vifible  impurities :  ihofe  moil 

confiderable  fervice  in  fome  kinds  commonly  met  with  are  of  a  grey 

of  afthmas,  where   the  lungs   are  yellowiili  colour   on   the   outfide, 

opprefTed  by  vifcid  phlegm.     It  is  and  fometimes  black,  according  as 

molt  commodioufly  given   in   the  the  matter  is  more  or  lefs  impure. 

form  of  pills:  from  two  or  three  The  tafte  of  this  fait  is  very  (harp 

grains   to  half  a  drachm,  may    be  and   penetrating.     It  diffolves  in 

given  every  night  or  oftener,  and  twice  its  weight,  or  a  little  lefs,  of 

continued  for  fome  time.     When  water;    and   upon   evaporating  a 

fagapenum  is  fcarce,  the  druggirts  part  of  the  menftruum,  concretes 

ufually  fupply  its  place  with  the  again  into  long  (hining  fpicula,  or 

larger  and  darker  coloured  mafles  thin  fibrous  plates,  like  feathers. 

cf  bdellium,  broken   into  pieces  ;         Sal  ammoniac  appears  from  ex- 

which  are  not  eafily  diftinguiihed  periments  to  be  compofed  of  ma- 

from  it.  rine  acid,  united  with  a  volatile  al- 

Sagapenum  is  an  ingredient  in  the  kali.     If  mingled  with  fixtfalts,  or 

compound  powder  of  myrrh,  gum-  abforbent  earths,  and  expofed  to  a 

pills,  eleftary  of  bay-berries,  mi-  moderate  fire,  a  large  quantity  of 

thridate  and  theriaca  of  the  London  pure  volatile  fait  fublimes,  the  acid 

P  3  remaining 
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remaining  united  with  the  inter- 
medium ;  if  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  with  quicklime,  an  ex- 
ceeding penetrating  volatile  fpirit 
arifes,  but  no  folid  fait  is  obtained, 
Expofed  alone  to  a  confiJerable 
heat,  it  fublimes  entire,  without 
any  alteration  of  its  former  pro- 
perties :  ground  with  certain  me- 
tallic fubllances,  it  elevates  fome 
parts  of  them  along  with  itfelf,  and 
concretes  with  the  remainder  into  a 
mafs,  which  readily  flows  'nto  a 
liquor  in  a  moift  air  ;  this  appears 
in  moft  refpefts  fimilar  to  a  fatu- 
rated  folution  of  the  metal  made  dl- 
reftly  in  fpirit  of  fait. 

Pure  fal  ammoniac  is  a  perfe611y 
neutral  fait,  capable  of  attenuating 
vifcid  humours,  and  promoting  a 
diaphorefis,  or  the  urinary  dif- 
charge,  according  to  certain  cir- 
cumllances  in  the  conflitution,  or 
as  the  patient  is  managed  during 
the  operation.  If  a  dr.ichm  o.  the 
fait  be  taken,  difTolved  in  water, 
and  the  patient  kept  warm,  it 
generally  proves  fudorific  ;  by  mo- 
derate exercife,  or  walking  in 
the  open  air,  its  adlion  is  deter- 
mined to  the  kidneys  ;  a  large 
dofe  gently  loofens  the  belly,  and 
a  Hill  larger  proves  emetic.  This 
fait  is  recommended  by  many  as 
an  excellent  febiifuge,  and  by  fome 
has  been  held  a  great  fectet  in 
the  cure  of  intermittents.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  powerfn!  aperient, 
and  feems  to  pafs  into  the  minutell 
veffels  ;  and  as  fuch  may  in  fome 
cafes  be  of  fervice,  either  alone, 
or  joined  with  bitters,  or  the  bark, 
where  the  latter  would  by  itfelf 
produce  dangerous  obllruftions,  or 
aggravate  thofe  already  formed. 
This  fait  is  fometimes  employed 
externally  as  an  antileptic,  and  in 
lotions  and  fomentations,  for  cede- 
matous  tumours;  as  alfo  in  garga- 
rifnis  for  inflammations  of  the  ton- 
fjiSj  and   for  attenuating  and  dif- 


folving  thick  vlfcid  mucus.  It  is 
an  ingredient  in  the  difcutient  ca- 
taplafm  of  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopcsia. 

SAL  CATHARTICUS  AMA- 
RUS [Z,.  £.]  The  bitter  purging 
fait;  extradted  from  the  bitter  li- 
quor remaining  after  the  cryftal- 
lization  of  comm.on  fait  from  fea 
water.  It  was  firft  prepared  as  a 
cheap  fubfiitute  to  the  fait  of  the 
Epfom,  and  other  purging mireral 
waters,  from  which  it  does  not 
confiderabiv  differ,  either  in  fen- 
fible  qualities,  or  medical  effefts. 
We  ufually  meet  with  it  in  minute 
cryftals  of  a  fnowy  appearance; 
diffolved  in  water,  and  cyfrallized 
afrelh,  it  concretes,  if  properly 
managed,  into  larger  ones,  of  a 
reftangular  prifmatic  figuie,  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  the  artificial  ca- 
thartic I'alt  of  Glauber,  to  which 
they  are  fometimes  fubllituted  iu 
the  fhops. 

All  thefefahs  have  a  penetrating 
bitterilh  tafte  ;  they  diflolve  in  lefs 
than  an  equal  weight  of  water :  in 
a  moderate  heat  they  melt,  bubble 
up  into  blilters,  and  foon  change 
into  a  white  fpongy  mafs,  with  the 
lofs  of  above  hnlf  -.heir  weight : 
this  calx  tallies  bitterer  than  the  falts 
did  at  firll,  and  almoft  totally  dif- 
folves  again  in  watei.  The  acid 
of  thefe  falts  is  chiefly  the  vitriolic  : 
the  bafis  of  the  natural  is  a  fine  ab- 
forbent  earth  ;  cf  t!,c  ariificial,  an 
alkaline  fait,  the  fame  with  the  ba- 
fis of  fea  fait.  Hence,  upon  add- 
ing alkaline  falts  to  a  folution  of 
the  falts  of  Glauber,  no  change 
enfues  :  vvhiht  the  falts  obtained 
from  the  purging  waters,  or  the 
bittern  cf  marine  waters,  grow 
milky  upon  this  addition,  and  de- 
pofite  their  earth,  the  alkaline  fak 
being  taken  up  in  its  place. 

The  fal  catharticus  is  a  niild  and 
gentle    purgative,  operating  v.ith 
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fufficient  eiTicacy,  and  in  general 
wiih  eafe  and  r^fcty,  rarely  occa- 
fioning  any  gripe;,  ficknefi,  or 
the  other  inconveniencies  which 
purgatives  of  the  refmou,  kind  are 
toooften  accompanied  with,  •'"ixor 
eight  drachms  may  be  diflblved  for 
a  dofe  in  a  proper  quantity  of  com- 
mon water  ;  or  four,  five,  or  more, 
in  a  pint,  or  quart  of  the  purging 
waters.  Thefe  liquors  may  like- 
wife  be  fo  managed  as  to  promote 
evacuation,  by  the  other  emundo- 
ries ;  if  the  patient  is  kept  warm, 
they  increafe  perfpiration  ;  by  mo- 
derate exercife  in  a  cool  air,  the 
urinary  difcharge. 

SAL  COMMUNE.  Common, 
or  alimentary  fait.  This  is  a  neu- 
tral fait,  differing  from  moft  others 
in  occafioning  drought  when  fwal- 
Jowed.  It  diffolves  in  fomewhat 
]efs  than  three  times  its  weight  of 
water  ;  the  fclution  fiowly  evapo- 
rated, and  fet  to  Ihoot,  affords  cu- 
bical cryftals,  which  unitetogether 
into  the  form  of  hollow  truncated 
pyramids.  Expofed  to  the  fire,  it 
crackles  and  flies  about,  or  decre- 
pitates, as  it  is  called  ;  foon  after 
it  melts,  and  appears  fluid  as 
water.  A  fmall  quantity  of  this 
fait,  added  to  the  nitrous  acid,  en- 
ables it  to  diflblve  gold,  but  ren- 
ders it  unfit  for  diflblving  filver  :  if 
a  folution  of  filver  be  poured  into 
liquors,  containing  even  a  minute 
portion  of  common  fait,  the  whole 
immediately  grows  turbid  and 
white;  this  phenomenon  is  owing 
to  the  precipitation  of  the  filver. 

This  fait  is  either  found  in  a 
folid  form  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  or  diflblved  in  the  waters  of 
the  fea  or  faline  fprings. 

1.  Sal  gemmee  [L.  £.]  Rock 
fait.  This  is  met  with  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  world,  but  in  greatelt 
plenty  in  certain  deep  mines,  of 
prodigious  extent,  near  Cracow  ia 


Poland;  fome  is  likewife  found 
in  England,  particularly  in  Che- 
fliire.  It  is  for  the  mod  part  xq- 
ry  hard,  fometimes  of  an  opake 
fnowy  whitenefs,  fometimes  of  a 
red,  green,  blue,  and  other 
colours.  When  pure,  it  is  per- 
icCCiy  tranfparent  and  colourlefi  ; 
the  other  forts  are  purified  by 
folution  in  water  and  cryfialliza- 
tion,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  the 
common  ufes  of  fait. 

2.  Sal  mariniii  \L.  £.]  The  fait 
extradled  Jrom  fea  water  and  faline 
fprings.  Sea  waters  yield  from 
one  fiftieth  to  one-thirtieth  their 
weight  of  pure  fait:  feveral  fprings 
afford  much  larger  quantities;  the 
celebrated  ones  of  our  own  coun- 
try at  Nantwich,  Northwich,  and 
Droitwich,  yield  (according  toDr. 
Brovvnrigg)  from  one  fixrh  to 
fomewhat  more  than  one-^third. 
There  are  two  methods  of  obtain- 
ing the  common  fait  from  thefe 
natural  folutions  of  it :  the  one,  a 
hafty  evaporation  of  the  aqueous 
fluid  till  the  fait  begins  to  concrete, 
and  fall  in  grains  to  the  bottom  of 
the  evaporating  pan,  from  whence 
it  is  raked  out,  and  fet  in  proper 
veiTels  to  drain  from  the  brine  or 
bittern  :  the  other,  a  ir.ore  flow 
and  gradual  evaporation,  con- 
tinued no  longer  than  till  a  faline 
cruft  forms  on  the  top  of  the 
liquor,  which,  upon  removing  the 
fire,  foon  begins  to  Ihoot,  and  run 
into  cryftals  of  a  cubical  figure. 
]n  the  warmer  climates,  both  thefe 
proceflx-s  are  effefted  by  the  heat  of 
the  fun.  The  falts  obtained  by 
them  differ  very  confiderably  :  that 
got  by  a  hafty  evaporation  is  very 
apt  to  relent  in  a  moill  air,  and 
run  per  deliquium  :  an  inconve- 
nience which  the  cryftallized  fait 
is  not  fubjed  to  :  this  lait  is  like- 
wife  found  better  for  the  preferv- 
ing  of  meat,  and  fundry  other 
purpofes. 

Com- 
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Common  fait,  in  fmall  quanti- 
ties, is  fuppofed  to  be  warming, 
drying,  and  to  promote  appetite 
and  digeflion  :  in  large  dofes,  as 
half  an  ounce,  it  proves  cathartic. 
It  is  fometimes  ufed  to  check  the 
operation  of  ametics,  and  make 
them  run  off  by  ftool ;  and  as  a 
flimulus  in  glyfters. 

SALVIA  folia  :  Sahjia  ma- 
joris  C  B.  Common  fage  (the 
p-rcen  and  red  forts)  ;  the  leaves 
[L.  E.] 

SALVIA  hortenfis  minorh  ^foliti, 
Jummitales  :  Salnjice  minoris  auritee  et 
ncn  aurita  C.  B  Small  fage  or  fage 
of  virtue;  the  leaves  and  tops  [E.] 

Thefe  plants  are  common  in  our 
gardens,  and  flower  in  May  and 
June  :  the  green  and  red  common 
fages  differ  no  otherwife  than  in 
the  colour  of  the  leaves ;  the  feeds 
of  one  and  the  fame  plant  produce 
both  ;  the  fmall  fort  is  a  diflindl 
fpecies  ;  its  leaves  are  narrower 
than  the  others,  generally  of  a 
whitifh  colour,  and  never  red  ; 
moft  of  them  have  at  the  bottom  a 
piece  Handing  out  on  each  fide  in 
the  form  of  ears.  Both  forts  are 
moderately  warm  aromatics,  ac- 
companied with  a  light  degree  of 
adringency  and  bitternefs  ;  the 
fmall  fort  is  the  ftrongeil,  the  large 
moll  agreeable. 

'1  he  writers  on  the  materia  me- 
dica are  full  of  the  virtues  of  fage, 
and  derive  its  name  from  its  fup- 
pofed falutary  qualities,  (Salvia 
fal'vatrix,  naturce  conciliatrix — Cur 
inoriator  htno,  ciii  Jaliiia  crejcit  in 
horio,  l^i .)  Its  real  effefts  are, 
to  moderately  warm  and  llrengthen 
the  veilels  ;  and  hence,  in  cold 
phlegmatic  habits,  it  excites  appe- 
tite and  proves  ferviceable  in  de- 
bilities of  the  nervous  fyftem. 
The  beft  preparation  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes  is  an  infufion  of  the  dry 
leaves,  drank  as  tea ;  or  a  tindlure, 
or   extract,    made   with    reflihcd 


fpirit,  taken  in  proper  dofes ;  thefe 
contain  the  whole  virtues  of  the 
fage  ;  the  diftilled  water  and  effen- 
tial  oil,  only  its  warmth  and  aro- 
matic quality,  without  any  thing 
of  its  roughnefs  or  bitterifhnefs. 
Aqueous  infufions  of  the  leaves, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  lemon 
juice,  prove  an  ufeful  diluting 
drink  in  febrile  diforders,  of  an 
elegant  colour,  and  fufficiently 
acceptable  to  the  palate, 

SALVIA  SYLVESTRIS/o/w.- 

Scorodotidis  fi've  fcordii  foliis  fal'vics 
J.  B.    Woed  fage  ;  the  leaves. 

This  grows  wild  in  woods  and 
hedges.  In  fmell,  tafte,  and  me- 
dical virtues,  it  comes  nearer  to 
fcordium  than  fage  ;  it  is  lefs  dif- 
agreeable  than  the  former,  but 
more  fo  than  the  latter. 

SAMBUCI  folia,  fores,  hacc^, 
cortex :  Sambuci  frudu  in  umbdla 
nigra  C.  B.  Common  black  ber- 
ried elder  ;  the  leaves,  bark,  [£.] 
flowers,  and  berries  [L.  £] 

This  is  a  large  flirub,  frequent 
in  hedges,  it  flowers  in  May,  and 
ripens  its  fruits  in  September. 
The  inner  green  bark  of  its  trunk 
is  gently  cathartic  :  an  infufion  of 
it  in  wine,  or  the  exprefled  juice, 
in  the  dofe  of  half  an  ounce,  or 
an  ounce,  is  faid  to  purge  mode- 
rately, and  in  fmall  dofes  to  prove 
an  emcacious  deobllruent,  capable 
of  promoting  all  the  fluid  fecre- 
tions.  The  young  buds,  or  rudi- 
ments of  the  leaves,  are  Ilrongly 
purgative,  and  aft  with  fo  much 
violence  as  to  be  defervedly  ac- 
counted unfafe.  The  flowers  are 
very  different  in  quality :  thefe 
have  an  agreeable  aromatic  flavour, 
which  they  give  over  in  dillillation 
with  water,  and  impart,  by  infu- 
fion, to  vinous  and  fpirituous  li- 
quors. The  berries  have  a  fweetifh, 
not  unpleafant  tade  ;  neverthelefs, 
eaten  in  fubitance,  they  offend  the 
llomach  ; 
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rtomach  :  the  exprefled  juice,  in- 
fpiffated  to  the  confiflence  of  a 
rob,  proves  an  ufeful  aperient  me- 
dicine ;  it  opens  obllrudions  of  the 
vifcera,  promotes  the  natural  eva- 
cuations, and  if  continued  for  a 
length  of  time,  does  confiderable 
fervice  in  fundry  chronical  difor- 
ders.  It  is  obfervable,  that  this 
juice  (which  in  its  natural  ftate  is 
of  a  purplilh  colour)  tinges  vinous 
fpirits  of  a  deep  red. 

A  rob  prepared  from  the  ber- 
ries \_L.  £■.]  is  ufed  for  making  up 
the  theriaca  Edinenfis  and  peftoral 
eleftary  [£.]  with  the  intention  of 
which  itexcellentlycoincides.  The 
flowers  are  an  ingredient  in  the 
alexetereal  and  plague  waters,  the 
common  decodion  for  glyfters  and 
fomentations,  and  thedifcutientca- 
taplafm  [£'.]  An  oil  of  elder  is 
prepared  by  boiling  the  flowers  in 
oil  olive  [£..]  ;  and  an  ointment, 
by  boiling  them  in  a  mixture  of  oil 
and  fuet  [Z,.]  An  ointment  is  made 
alio  from  the  leaves  and  bark  [£.] 

SAMPSUCHUS,    vide  Majo- 

RANA. 

SANDARACHA,  a  foffil  com- 
pofed  of  arfenic  and  fulphur.  Vide 
Arsenicum. 

SANGUIS  DRACONIS  [L.E.] 
Dragons  blood,  fo  called  ;  a  refin 
brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  ei- 
ther in  oval  drops,  wrapped  up  in 
flag  leaves,  or  in  large  mafles,  co;a 
pofed  of  fmaller  tears.  The  writers 
on  the  materia  medica  in  general 
give  the  preference  to  the  former, 
though  the  latter  is  not  unfrequent- 
ly  of  equal  goodnefs:  the  fine  dra- 
gons blood  of  either  fort  breaks 
fmooth,  free  from  any  vifible  im- 
purities, of  a  dark  red  colour, 
which  changes  upon  being  powder- 
ed into  an  elegant  bright  crimfon. 
Several  artificial  compofitions,  co- 
loured with  the  true  dragons  blood, 
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or  Brazil  wood,  are  ifometim-js 
fold  in  the  room  of  this  commo- 
dity :  fome  of  thefe  diflblve,  like 
gums,  in  water;  others  crackle  in 
the  fire,  without  proving  inflam- 
mable ;  whilll  the  genuine  fanguis 
draconis  readily  melts  and  catches 
flame,  and  is  not  a6led  on  by  wa- 
tery liquors.  It  totally  diflblves  in 
pure  fpirit,  and  tinges  a  largequan- 
tity  of  the  menftruum  of  a  deep 
red  colour:  it  is  likewife  foluble 
in  exprefled  oils,  and  gives  them  a 
red  hue,  lefs  beautiful  than  chat 
communicated  by  anchufa.  This 
drug,  in  fubftance,  has  no  fenfible 
fmeil  or  talk  ;  when  diflblved  it 
difcovers  fome  degree  of  warmth 
and  pungency.  It  is  ufually  looked 
upon  as  a  gentle  allringent,  and 
fometimes  direded  as  fuch  in  ex- 
temporaneous prefcription,  againlt 
feminal  gleets,  the  fluor  albus,  and 
other  fluxes :  in  the.'e  cafes,  it  pro- 
duces the  general  effects  of  refinous 
bodies,  lightly  incrafl'ating  the  flu- 
ids, and  fomewhat  Itrengthening 
the  foiids.  It  is  an  ingredient  ia 
the  Ityptic  powder  [L.  £.]  Loca- 
telli's  balfam  [E  ]  and  flrengthen- 
ing  plaller  [L.] 

SANICUL^,  feu  Dlapnifice fo- 
il II  :  Sanicul't'  oficinanim  C.  B.  Sa- 
nicle  ;   the  leaves  [£■] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  woods 
and  hedges,  and  flowers  in  May. 
The  leaves  have  an  herbaceous, 
roughiih  taile:  they  have  long  been 
celebrated  fory^/WiH'zw  virtues,  both 
internally  and  externally  :  nevex- 
thelefs  their  efFefts,  in  any  inten- 
tion, are  not  confiderable  enough 
to  gain  them  a  place  in  the  prefent 
praftice. 

SANTALUM  ALBUM.  White 
faunders  5  a  wood  brought  froiTi 
the  Eafl:-lndies,  in  billets,  about 
the  thicknefs  of  a  man's  leg,  of  a 
pale  whidih  colour.    Greatelt  part 
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of  ir,  as  met  with  in  the  ftiops,  has 
BO 'fmell  or  tafte,  or  any  fenfible 
qaa.Iity  that  can  recommend  it  to 
tht  notice  of  the  phyfician. 

SANTALUM     CITRINUM. 
\E-].  Yellow  faunders:  a  pale  yel- 
|aw?{h  wood  brought  from  the  Eafl 
Sadies;  of  a  pleafant  fmell,  and  a 
fcicterilh  aromatic  tafte.  accompa- 
Eiedwith  an  agreeable  kind  of  pun- 
gency.    This  elegant  wood  might 
a»doubtedly  be  applied  to  valuable 
medical   purpofes,  though  at  pre- 
feat  very  rarelv  made  ule  of:  it  is 
feareeJy  everdireded  in  extempo- 
yaneouis  prefcription,  and  the  only 
®fficina]  compofition  in  which  it  is 
aa  ingredient,    is    the    confeBioal- 
kermes  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copceia  :  the  Loadon  college  have 
©■raitied  it  in  their  catalogue  of  fim- 
pfes.  Diftilled  with  water,  it  yields 
afragranteflcntialoil,  whichthick- 
enjs,  in  the  cold,  into  the  confirt- 
eace    of  a    balfara^     Digefled    in 
pure  fpirit,  it  imparts  a  rich  yellow 
tjnflure;  v.  hich  beingcommitted  to 
<£li Initiation,  the  fpirit  arifes,  without 
feriaging  over  any  thing  confider- 
able  of  the  Bavour  of  the  faunders. 
The  jcfiduum  contains  the  virtues 
€)f  fix  times  its  weight  of  the  wood. 
HoiFman  looks  upon  this  extraftas 
s  medicine   of  fimilar  virtues   to 
aEibergris  ;  and  recommends  it  as 
aif   excellent  reftorative    in   great 
(debilities. 

S.ANT^LUM  RUBRUM  [L, 
F.'.'}  Red  faunders ;  a  wood  brought 
from  the  Eafl-Indies,  in  large  bil- 
lets,, of  a  compaft  texture,  a  dull 
jred,  almoft  blackifh  colour  on  the 
©otlide,  and  a  deep  brighter  red 
within.  This  wood  has  no  mani- 
feft  fraelt,  and  little  or  no  tafle. 
It  has  been  commended  as  a  mild 
a[lring«"nt,  and  a  corroborant  of 
the  nervous  fyftem.  j  but  thefe  are 
qualities  that  belong  only  to  the 
yeilow  icrt. 


The  principal  ufe  of  red  faun- 
ders is  as  a  colouring  drug  ;  ia 
which  intention  it  is  employed  in 
the  balfamitm  LocafeIli[L.]  and  f^i- 
ritus  lanjendul^  compojitus  [L.  £.] 
It  communicates  a  deep  red  to  rec- 
tified fpirit,  but  gives  no  tinge  to 
aqueous  liquors :  a  fmall  quantity 
of  the  refin,  extrafled  by  means  of 
fpirit,  tinges  a  large  one  of  frefh 
fpirit,  of  an  elegant  blood  red. 
'i'here  is  fcarce  any  oil,  that  of  la-  • 
vender  excepted,  to  which  it  com- 
municates us  colour.  Geoffroy, 
and  others,  take  notice,  that  the 
Brazil  woods  are  fometimes  fubfti- 
tuted  to  red  faunders  ;  and  the  col- 
lege of  Bruffels  are  in  doubt  whe- 
ther all  that  is  fold  among  them 
for  faunders  is  not  really  a  wood 
of  that  kind  :  according  to  the 
account  which  they  have  given, 
their  faunders  is  certainly  the  Bra- 
zil wood;  the  diftinguifhing  cha- 
radler  of  which  is,  that  it  impart* 
its  colour  to.  common  water. 

SANTONICUM.  [E.]  Worm- 
feed  ;  the  produce  of  a  plant  of 
the  wormwood  or  mugwort  kind 
growing  in  the  Levant. 

It  is  a  fmall,  light,  chafFy  feed, 
compofed  as  it  were  of  a  num- 
ber of  thin  membraneous  coats,  of 
a  yellowifh  colour,  an  unpleafant 
fmell,  and  a  very  bitter  tafle.  Thefe 
feeds  are  celebrated  for  anthelmin- 
tic virtues  (which  they  have  in 
common  with  other  bitters)  and 
are  fometimes  taken  in  this  inten- 
tion, either  along  with  melafle-, 
or  candied  with  Ihgar  :  their  un- 
pleafant tafle  renders  the  form  of 
a  powder  or  decoftion  inconve- 
nient. They  are  not  very  often 
met  with  genuine  in  the  fhops. 

SAPO  DORUS  [I.]  :  Sapo  al- 
ius Hijpanum  [£.]  White  Spanifh 
foap. 

SAPO 
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Hard  foap  gives  name  to  an 
officinal  plainer  [L-  E.'j  liniment 
[L.]  and  balfam  {£.]  :  it  is  joined 
to  opium,  to  render  it  more  readily 
foluble  in  the  ilomach,   in  the//- 


SAPO  MOLLIS  [L.]  Common 
foft  foap. 

SAPO    NIGER,  /•«   Melanof- 
mcgma  [£.]  Black  foft  foap. 

Soap  is  compofed  of  exprefTed  Jula-  faponace^  [L  ]  an^  to  aloes'in 
vegetableoils.or  animal  fats,  unit-  the  plhlcv  nloetice  {£.']  Solt  foap 
ed  with  alkaline  lixivia.  The  iirft  is  an  ingredient  in  the  milder  com- 
fort, or  white  hard  foap,  is  made  mon  caulHc[/..]  and  black  foap  ia 
with  the  finer  kinds  of  oil  olive;  the  anodyne  plafter  [£.] 
the  common  foft  fort,  with  coarfer 

oils,  fat,  tallow,  or  a  mixture   of  SAPONARI^/^/Za,  r(?//iA-.- ^S'/s- 

all   thefe  ;    and  the    black    (as  is  fonarice  majoris  Ia'<vu  C.  B    Soap- 

faid)  with  train  oil.  wort,  or  bruilewoit  j  the  herb  ar,<J 

'1  he  purer  hard  foap  is  the  only  root  [E.] 

fort  intended  for  internal  ufe  This,  This  grows   wild,  though    not 

triturated  with  oily,    or  refmous  very  common,  in   low  wet  places, 

matters,  renders   them  foluble  in  and  by   the  fides  of  running  vva- 

water,  and  hence  becomes  an  ufe-  ters  ;     a    double-flowered    fort    is 

ful  ingredient  in  pill>  compofed  of  frequent   in    our    gardens.       The 

refms,   promoting  their  diilolution  leaves  have  a  bitter,  not  agreeab'e 

in  the  ilomach,  and  union  with  the  taite  ;  agitated    witli    water,  thev 

animal   fiuids:     Hoeihaave    was  a  raife  a    iaponaceous    froth,  which 

great  admirer  of  foap;  and  in  his  is  faid  to  have  nearly  the  fame  ef- 

private  praftice  feldom  prefcribed  fects  with  folutions  of  foap  itfelf 

any  refinous  pills  without  it ;   un-  in    taking  out  fpots  from    cloths, 

lefs  where  an  alkalefcent,  or  putrid  and    the    like.      The    roots    talle 

flate  of  the  juices   forbad   its    ufe.  fweetifh  and  fomewhat  pungent; 

From  the  fame  quality,  foap  like-  and  have  a  light  fmelJ  like   ihofe 

wife  feems  well  fitted  for  diflblving  of  liquorice  :    digelled  in  reftific-d 

fuclioily  or  unctuous  matters,  as  it  fpirit  they  yield  a  ilrong  tincture. 


may  meet  with  in  the  body,  atte- 
nuating vifcid  juices,  opening  ob- 
llruclions  of  the  viicera,  and  de- 
terging all  the  veiiels  it  pafi'es 
through,      ft  is  likewife  a  povver- 


which  lofes  nothing  of  its  tafte  or 
flavour  in  being  infpiflated  to  the 
confiilence  of  an  extrad.  Ihis 
elegant  root  has  not  come  much 
into  practice  among  us,  though  it 


ful  menftruum  for  the  human  cal-  promifes,  from  its  fenfible  quali- 
CLilus  :  a  folution  of  it  in  lime  ties,  to  be  a  medicine  of  confider- 
water  is  orte  of  the  ftrongefl:  dif-  able  utility;  it  is  greatly  efteemed 
folvents  that  can  be  taken  with  by  the  German  phyficians  as  an 
fafety  into  the  flomach  ;  the  vii-  aperient,  corroborant,  and  fudori- 
•tue  of  this  compofition  is  con-  £c :  and  preferred  by  the  college 
flderably  greater  than  the  aggre-  of  Wirtemberg,  Stahl,  Neumann, 
gate  of  the  diffolving  powers  of  and  others,  tofarfaparilla. 
the  foap  and  lime  water  when  un- 
mixed. See  the  Edinburgh mudical  SARCOCOLLA  [L.  E.]  a  con- 
ejfays  Crete  juice,  brought  from  Perfia 
The  foft  foaps  are  more  pene-  and  Arabia,  in  <ma!l,  whitifh,  yel- 
tracing  and  acrimonious  than  the  low  grains,  with  a  few  of  a  red- 
hard.  The  only  medical  ufe  of  di(h,  and  fometimesof  a  deep  rei 
thefe  \i  for  fome  external  pux-  colour,  mixed  with  them ;  the 
pofes,  'SyVbiteit 
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whiteft  tears  are  preferred,  as  be-  SASSAFRAS  [Z-.i?.] :  the  root 
ing  the  frefhell :  its  tafte  is  bitter,  of  a  large  American  tree  (arbor  tx 
accompanied  with  a  dull  kind  of  Florida  Jjculneo folio  C-  B.)  brought 
fweetnefs.  This  drug  difToives  in  to  us  in  long  ftraight  pieces,  very 
watery  liquors,  and  appears  to  be  light,  and  of  alpongy  texture,  co- 
cniefly  of  the  gummy  kind,  with  vered  with  a  rough  fungous  bark  j 
a  Imall  admixture  of  refinous  mat-  outwardly  of  an  afh  colour,  in- 
ter. It  is  principally  celebrated  wardly  of  the  colour  of  rufty  iron. 
for  conglutinating  wounds  and  ul-  It  has  a  fragrant  fmell,  and  a  fweet- 
cers  (whence  its  name  a-a^itiitoxxa,  i/h  aromatic,  fubacrid  tafte :  the 
fiefh  glue)  a  quality,  which  neither  bark  taftes  much  ftronger  than  any 
this,  or  any  other  drug,  has  ajuft  other  part;  and  the  fmall  twigs 
title  to.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  ftronger  than  the  large  pieces.  As 
puhis  e  cerujpi  compofitus  [L.]  to  the  virtues  of  this  root,  it  is  a 

warm  aperient  and  corroborant; 

SARSAPARILLA    [Z-.  E.]  :   a  and  frequently  employed  withgood 

root    brought    from    the    Spanifh  fuccefs,  for  purifying  and  fweeten- 

Weft-lndies.     It  confifis  of  a  great  ing  the  blood  and  juices.  For  thefe 

number  of  long   firings  hanging  purpofes,  infufions  made  from  the 

from  one  head  :  the  long  roots  (the  rafped  root  or  bark,  may  be  drank 

only  part  made  ufe  ofj  are  about  as  tea.  In  fome  conftitutions,  thefe 

the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe  quill,  or  liquors,  by  their  fragrance,  are  apt, 

thicker,  flexible, compofed  of  fibres  on  firft  taking  them,  to|afFedt  the 

running  their  whole  length,  fo  that  head:  in   fuch  cafes   they  may  be 

they  may  be  rtript  into  pieces  from  advantageoufly  freed  from  their  fla- 

one  end  to  the  other;  they  have  a  vour    by   boiling  ;  a  decoflion  of 

glutinous,  bitterifh,  not  ungrateful  faffafras,   boiled  down  to  the  con- 

tafte;    and  no   fmell.     This  root  fiilence  of  an  extrad,  proves  fimply 

was  firfl:  brought  into  Europe   by  bitterifh  and  fubaftringent.   HofF- 

the  Spaniards,  about  the  year  1563,  man  afTures  us,  that  he  has   fre- 

with  the  character  of  a  fpecific  for  quently  given  this  extradt,  to  the 

the  cure  of  the  lues  venerea,  which  quantity  of  a  fcrupleat  a  time,  with 

made  its  appearance  a  little  before  remarkable  fuccefs,  for  ftrengthen- 

that  time,  and   likewife  of  feveral  ing  the  tone  of  the  vifcera  in  ca- 

oblHnate  chronic  diforders.   V*'hat-  chcxies  ;    as  alfo  in  the  decline  of 

ever  good  effeds  it  might  have  pro-  intermittent   fevers,  and  in  hypo- 

duced  in  the   warmer  climates,  it  condriacal  fpafms.  SafTafras  yields 

proved  unfuccefsful  in  this  ;  info-  in  diflillation  an  extremely  fragrant 

much  that  many  have  denied  it  to  oil,  of  a  penetrating  pungent  tafte, 

have  any  virtue  at  all.    It  appears  fo  ponderous  (notvvithflanding  the 

however,  from    experience,     that  lightnefs  of  the  drug  itfelf)  as  to 

though  greatly  unequal  to  the  cha-  fink  in  water.     Redtified  fpirit  ex- 

rader  which  it  bore  at  lirft,  it  is  in  trads  the  whole  tafle  and  fmell  of 

feme  cafes  of  confiderable  ufe  as  a  faffafras :  and  elevates  nothing  in 

fudorific,  where  more  acrid  medi-  evaporation  ;  hence  the  fpirituous 

cines  are  improper.  The  beft  pre-  extraft  proves  the  mod  elegant  and 

parations  are  a  decoflion  and  ex-  efficacious  preparation,  as  contain- 

tradt  made  with  water ;  a  decodion  ing  the  virtue  of  the  root  entire, 
of  half  an  ounce  of  the  root,  or  a         The  only  officinal  preparation  of 

drachm ofthe  extrad, which  is equi-  faflafras  is  the  eflential  oil  [L.  E.] 

valent  thereto,  may  be  taken  for  a  The  faffafras  itfelf  is  an  ingredient 
dofe.  io 
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in  the  decodlion  of  the  woods  [E.] 
and  the  compound  lime  waters 
[L.  E-]  and  the  oil  in  the  elixir 
guaiacinum  [£.J 


llkegumtragacanth.Satyrion  root, 
boiled  in  water,  freed  from  the 
fkin,  and  afterwards  fufpended  in 
the  air  to  dry,  gains  exaftly  the 
fame  appearance  ;  the  roots  thus 
SATUREI^  folia  :  Salurei^  prepared,  dilTolve  in  boiling  water 
hortenfisy  fvve  cunilce  fati-v^   Plitiii     into  a  mucilage.     GeofFroy,    who 


C.  B.    Summer  favory  ;  the  leaves 

This  herb  is  raifed  annually  in 
gardens  for  culinary  purpofes.  It 
is  a  very  pungent  warm  aromatic  ; 
and  affords  in  diftillation  with  wa- 
ter a  fubtile  elTential  oil,  of  a  pe- 
retrating  fmell,  and  very  hot,  acrid 
tafte.  It  yields  little  of  its  virtues 
by   infulion    to   aqueous    liquors 


iirft  communicated  this  preparation 
of  orchis,  recommends  it  in  con- 
fumptions,  in  bilious  dyfenteries, 
and  diforders  of  the  breail  proceed- 
ing from  an  acrimony  of  the  juices, 

SAXIFRAGE  AI^^  folia, 
raiHx  :  Siixifrng/f  aMcc  radice  gra" 
nulofa  J.  B.  Vv  hite  flowered  iaxi- 
frage ;  the    leaves,    and  the    roots 


reftified  fpirit  extrafts  the  whole  of  [E.]  which  laft  are  improperly  call- 
its  talle  and  fmell,  and  elevates  ed  (from  their  confiiUng  of  little 
nothing  in  diftillation.  grains)  feeds. 


SATYRII  MARIS  ra^ix :  Or- 
chitis morionis  maris  foliis  maculatis 
C.  B.     Orchis;  the  root  [E.] 

This  plant  is  frequent  in  Ihady 
places  and  moift  meadows :  each 
plant  has  two  oval  roots,  of  a  whit- 
i(h  colour,  a  vifcid  fweetifh  tafte, 
and  a  faint  unpleafant  fmell.  They 
abound  with aglutinousflimy  juice, 
with  regard  to  their  virtues,  like 
othermucilaginous  vegetables,  they 
thicken  the  thin  ferous  humours 
and  defend  the  folids  from  their 
acrimony  :  they  have  alfo  been  ce- 
lebrated, though  on  no  very  good 
foundation,  for  analeptic  and  aphro- 
difiac  virtues;  and  frequently  made 
ufe  of  in  thefe  intentions.  In  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, the  root 
is  diretSed  to  be  candied. 

■  SALEP  [£.]  a  celebrated  refio- 
rative  among  the  Turks,  is  pro- 
bably the  prepared  root  of  cer- 
tain plants  of  the  orchis  kind.  This 
drug,  as  fometimes  brought  to  us,  is 
in  oval  pieces,  of  ayellowifh  white 
colour,  fomewhat  clear  and  pellu- 
cid, very  hard,  and  almoil:  horny, 
.of  little  or  no  fmell,  and  tailing 


SAXIFRAGE  VUl.GARIS 
folia  Jemen  :  Sejelis  prattnfis  mjlra- 
tis  Rati.  Meadow  faxifrage  ;  ihe 
leaves  and  feeds. 

Thefe  herbs  grow  wild,  the  firll 
in  dry  fandy  ground,  the  fecond 
in  fields  and  meadows :  the  firft  is 
not  very  common,  and  hence  its 
leaves  and  roots  have  been  gene- 
rally fupplied  by  the  leaves  and 
feeds  of  the  fecond.  Neither  of 
them  are  at  prefentin  much  elteem, 
notwithftanding  the  aperient,  diu- 
retic and  lithontriptic  virtues  for- 
merly attributed  to  them. 

SCABIOSJE  folia  :  Scahiofo'  ma- 
joris  communions  hirftti^,  folio  laci- 
niato  Rati.  Scabious ;  the  leaves. 
This  is  a  rough  hairy  plant  grow- 
ing wild  in  pallure  grounds ;  of 
a  naufeous  bitterilh  talle.  It  Hands 
recommended  as  an  aperient,  fudo- 
rific,  and  expedorant;  but  the  pre- 
fent  pradlce  has  little  dependance 
on  it. 

SCAMMONIUM     [L.    £.] 

Scammony  ;    a  concrete  juice  ex- 

trafted  from  the  roots  of  a  lar^e 

climbinL? 
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climbijigplantgrowing  in  the  Afi- 
atic  Turkey.  The  bell  comes  from 
Aleppo,  ill  light,  fpongy  mafles, 
eafily  friable,  of  a  ihining  alh  co- 
lour verging  to  black  ;  when  pow- 
dered, of  a  light  grey  or  whitifh 
colour  :  an  inferior  fort  is  brought 
from  Smyrna,  in  more  compaft, 
ponderous  pieces,  of  a  darker  co- 
lour, and  full  of  fand  and  other 
impurities.  This  juice  is  chiefly  of 
the  refinous  kind  :  rectified  fpirit 
dilTolves  five  ounces  out  of  fix,  the 
remainder  is  a  mucilaginous  fub- 
ilance  mixed  with  drofs:  proof  fpi- 
rit totally  diffblves  it,  the  impuri- 
ties only  being  left.  It  has  a  faint 
unpleafant  fmell  ;  and  a  bitteriih, 
fomewhat  acrimonious  tafte. 

Scammony  is  an  efficacious  and 
flrong  purgative.  Some  have  con- 
demned it  as  unfafe,  and  laid  fun- 
dry  ill  qualities  to  its  charge  ;  the 
principal  of  which  i?,  that  its  ope- 
ration is  uncertain,  a  full  dofe  prov- 
ing fometimes  ineiFedlual,  vvhilft 
at  others  a  much  fmaller  one  oc- 
cafions  dangerous  hypercatharfes. 
This  difference  however  is  owing 
entirely  to  the  different  circum- 
itances  of  the  patient,  and  not  to 
finy  ill  quality,  or  irregularity  of 
operation,  of  the  medicine  :  where 
the  inteftines  are  lined  with  an 
exceffive  load  of  mucus,  the  fcam- 
inony  paffes  through,  without  ex- 
erting itfelf  upon  them  ;  where  the 
natural  mucus  is  deficient,  afmall 
dofe  of  this  or  any  other  refinous 
Cathartic,  irritates  and  inflames. 
Iv.'any  have  endeavoured  to  abate 
'  the  force  of  this  drug,  and  correct 
its  imaginary  virulence,  by  ex- 
pofing  it  to  the  fume  of  fulphur, 
oiiToiving  it  in  acid  juices,  and  the 
like:  but  this  could  do  no  more 
ihan  deftroy  as  it  were  a  part  of 
J  he  medicine,  without  making  any 
alteration  in  the  reft.  Scamaiony 
in  iubl^ance,  judicioully  managed, 
itandinocin  netd  of  any  Corrector  : 
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if  triturated  with  fugar  or  with 
almonds,  as  we  have  formerly  re- 
commended for  other  refinous  pur- 
gatives, it  becomes  fufRciently  fafe 
and  mild  in  operation.  It  may 
jikewife  be  conveniently  diffolved, 
by  trituration,  in  a  llrong  decoc- 
tion of  liquorice,  and  then  poured 
off  from  the  feces  :  the  college  of 
Wirtembergaffures  us,  that  by  this 
treatment  it  becomes  middly  pur- 
gative, without  being  attended  with 
gripes.  Or  other  inconveniencies ; 
and  that  it  likewife  proves  inoffen- 
five  to  the  palate.  The  common 
dofe  of  fcammony  is  from  three  to 
twelve  grains. 

Scammony  gives  name  to  an  of- 
ficinal compound  powder  and  elec- 
tary  [L.  ]  and  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  compound  powder  of  fena,  the 
cathartic  extrad,  the  coloquintida 
pills,  mercurial  pills  [L.]  and  pur- 
gative deobllrucnt  pills  [£,] 

SCHCENANTKUS,  vide  Jun» 

CXJS  ODORATUS, 

SCTLLtE  radix :  Scillte  radice 
alba  C.  B.  'vel  ScilliWulgaris  radice 
rubra  C.  B.  The  fquill,  or  fea- 
onion  ;   its  root  [E.] 

This  is  a  fort  of  onion,  growing 
fpontaneoufly  upondry  fandy  fhores 
in  Spain  and  the  Levant,  from 
whence  the  root  is  anually  brought 
into  Europe.  It  fhould  be  chofen 
plump,  found,  frefh,  and  full  of 
a  clammy  juice;  fome  have  pre- 
ferred the  red  fort,  others  the 
white,  though  neither  deferves  the 
preference  to  the  other;  the  on- 
ly difference  perceivable  betwixt 
them,  is  that  of  the  colour  ;  and 
hence  the  college  allow  both  to  be 
ufed  promifcuoufly.  This  root  is 
to  the  taiie  very  naufeous,  intenfe- 
ly  bitter  and  acrimonious  :  much 
handled,  it  exulcerates  the  fkin. 
With  regard  to  ies  medical  virtues, 
it  powerfully  ftimula.ces  the  Iblids,- 
■    ,  ar<d 
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and  attenuates  vlfcid  juices ;  and 
by  thefe  qualities,  promotes  ex- 
peftoration,  urine,  and  (if  the  pa- 
tient is  kept  warm)  fweat:  ifthe 
dofe  is  confiderable,  it  proves  eme- 
tic, and  fometimes  purgative.  The 
principal  ufe  of  this  medicine  is 
ivhere  the  primas  viae  abound  with 
mucous  matter,  and  the  lungs  are 
opprefTed  by  tenacious  phlegm. 
Dr.  Wagner  (in  his  clinical  obfer- 
vations)recommends  it  given  along 
with  nitre,  in  hydropical  fwellings, 
and  in  the  nephritis  ;  and  mentions 
feveral  cures  which  he  performed, 
by  giving  from  four  to  ten  grains 
of  the  powder  for  a  dofe,  mixed 
with  a  double  quantity  of  nitre  :  he 
fays,  that  thus  managed,  it  al- 
mo&  always  operates  as  a  diure- 
retic,  though  fometimes  it  vomits 
or  purges.  The  moft  commodious 
form  for  the  taking  of  fquills,  un- 
lefs  when  defigned  as  an  emetic, 
is  that  of  a  bolus  or  pill  :  liquid 
form^  are  to  moft  people  too  often- 
five,  though  thefe  may  be  ren- 
dered lefs  difagreeable  both  to  the 
palate  and  ftomach,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  aromatic  dilHlled  waters. 
This  root  yields  the  whole  of  its 
virtues,  both  to  aqueous  and  vi- 
nous menflrua,  and  likewife  to  ve- 
getable acids.  Jts  officinal  prepa- 
rations are,  baked  fquills  [L.]  and 
the  baked  fquills  made  into  tro- 
ches [L.]  deligned  as  an  ingredient 
in  theriaca  [L]  :  dried  fquilb  [L.] 
a  fyrup,  vinegar,  oxymei  [L.  £.] 
and  pills  [E.] 

SCINCORUM  'venires  [L  ] 
The  belly  of  the  flcink;  a  kind  of 
fmall  lizard,  brought  dry  from 
Egypt.  It  Hands  recommended  as 
a  great  reltorative  :  whatever  vir- 
tues it  may  have  as  ufedfrefh  by  the 
Egyptians,  it  has  none  as  it  comes 
to  us,  and  ferves  to  ufelefsly  in- 
creafe  the  articlesof  themithridate. 

SCLAREA,  vide  HoRMiNUM. 
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SCOLOPENDRIUM,  vide  Lis- 


GUA     CERVINA. 

SCORDU  folia:  Chrun^drjss 
palufiris  canefcentis  Tuurn.  Water- 
germander;   the  leaves  [£,.  E.] 

This  is  a  fmall,  fomewhat  hairy 
plant,  growing  wild  in  fome  pans 
of  England,  though  not  verv  com- 
mon ;  the  Ihops  are  generally  fup- 
plied  from  gardens,  it  has  a  bitter 
taile,  and  a  llrong  difagreeaWe 
fmell.  Scordium  is  of  no  great 
elleem  in  the  prefent  praclice,  nai- 
withllanding  the  deobllruent,  diu- 
retic, and  fudorific  virtues  which  it 
was  formerly  celebrated  for.  It 
enters  the  mithridate,  theriaca,  and 
cataplafm  of  cummin  feed  \L.^  j 
and  gives  name  to  two  compound 
powders  and  an  eledary  [L] 
though  not  the  moli  valuable  of 
their  ingredients. 

SCORZONER^rM>.«  ^S-^- 
zonet-is  latifolias  fmuaire  C.  B,  Vi- 
pers grafs  i   the  root  [E.] 

Scorzonera  is  met  with  only  ia 
gardens.  The  roots  abound  with 
a  milky  juice,  of  a  bitterifh  fub- 
acrid  talle  ;  and  hence  may  :be  of 
fome  fervice,  for  ftrengthening  the 
tone  of  the  vikera,  and  promoting 
the  fluid  fecretions.  They  were 
formerly  celebrated  as  alexiphar- 
macs,  and  for  throwing  out  the 
mealies  and  fmai!-pox  j  but  have 
now  almoit  entirely  loft  their  clia- 
rader. 

SCROPHULART^  VULGA- 
RIS/o//^,  7-udix  :  Scrophularia;  no" 
dofa^  fa:tidde  C.  B.  Fig-wort|  the 
leaves  and  root  [£.] 

This  herb  grows  wild  in  woods 
and  hedgeu :  the  roots  are  of  a 
white  colour,  full  o^  little  knohs 
or  protuberances  Qa  the  furface  ; 
this  appear-mce  gained  it  former- 
ly fome  repute  againlt  fcrophu- 
lous  diforders  and  the  piles  ;  and 
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from  hence  it  received  its  name  : 
but  modern  praftitioners  expedl  no 
fuch  virtues  from  it.  It  has  a  faint 
unpleafant  fmell,  and  a  fomevvhat 
bitter  difagreeable  tafte. 

SCROPHULARI^  AQUA- 
TICiE  MAJOR  IS,  folia:  Scro- 
phiilario'  maxima  radice  fihrofd  ^.B. 
Greater  water  figwortj  the  leaves 

1  his  is  a  large  plant,  met  with 
chiefly  on  the  fides  of  rivers  The 
leaves  have  a  bitter  tafle  and  an 
ungrateful  fmell  :  they  are  princi- 
pally celebrated,  though  on  no 
very  good  grounds,  as  a  corredor 
of  fena.     See  the  article  Sena. 

SEBESTEN  :  Mixaf.^>e  Sehejlen 
J.  B.  A  fort  of  plum,  brought 
iialf  dried  from  the  Eafl- Indies  :  it 
is  of  a  dark  or  blackifh  brown 
colour, with  whitifhor  afli  coloured 
cups;  the  fle(h  flicks  clofe  to  the 
ilone,  which  contains  fometimes 
cue  and  fometimes  two  kernals. 
This  fruit  has  a  fweet,  very 
glutinous  tafte;  and  hence  has  been 
employed  for  foftening acrimonious 
humours,  in  fome  kinds  ofhoarfe- 
refs,  and  in  coughs  from  thin  (harp 
cefluxions  :  at  prefent,  it  is  not 
cften  met  with  in  the  Ihops. 

SEC  ALE  :  Sec  ale  hyhernutn  <vel 
vtajus  C.  B.  Rye ;  the  feeds. 
Thefe  are  little  regarded  as  an 
article  of  the  materia  medica  : 
?.s  food,  they  are  .nccounted  more 
detergent  than  moll  other  kinds 
of  grain. 

SEDI  MAJORrS,>M  Semper'vivi 
major  is  folia  :  Sec^i  ma/ or  is  vulgaris 
C.  B.  '  Greater  houfs-leek  ;  the 
leaves  [E.] 

This  is  a  low  flefliy-leaved  plant 
growing  on  old  walls,  and  on  the 
tops  of  houfes.  it  Hands  recom- 
a'jendedas  a  cooler,  though  its  fi'n- 


fible  qualities  difcover  no  great 
foundation  for  any  virtue  of  thij 
kind;  the  tafte  is  herbaceous,  with 
a  flight  degree  of  pungency.  It  is 
remarkable  of  this  plant,  that  its 
juice  purified  by  filtration  (when  it 
appears  of  a  dilute  yellowifti  co-j 
lour)  upon  the  admixture  of  an 
equal  quantity  of  redified  fpirit  of 
wine,  formsabeautifulwhite,  light 
coagulum,  like  the  finer  kinds  of 
pomatum  .•  this  proves  extremely 
volatile;  freed  from  the  aqueous 
phlegm,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  it 
in  a  very  little  time  totally  exhales. 
From  hence  it  is  concluded  (in  the 
medicor.Silefiacfatyra£)that  houfe- 
leek  contains  a  volatile  alkaline 
falf :  but  there  are  many  fubftances 
befides  thefe  falts  which  coagulate 
with  fpirit  of  wine. 

SEMPER  VIVUM/ vide  Se- 

D  V  M . 

SENA  [L.  E  ]  the  leaves  of  a 
fhrubby  plant  (fena  Alexandrinafa- 
liis  acutis  C.  B.)  cultivated  in  Fer- 
fia,  Syria, and  Arabia;  from  whence 
they  are  brought,  dried  and  picked 
from , the  ftalks,  to  Alexandria  in 
Egypt ;  and  thence  imported  into 
Europe.  They  are  of  an  oblong 
figure,  fharp  pointed  at  the  ends, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad, 
and  not  a  full  inch  in  length,  of  a 
lively  yeliowifh  green  colour,  a  faint 
not  very  tiifagree'able  fmell,  and  a 
fubacrid,  bitterifti,  naufeous  tafte. 
Some  inferior  forts  are  brought 
from  Tripoli  and  other  places: 
thefe  may  eafily  be  diftinguiftied  by 
their  beingeithernarrower,  longer, 
and  fharper  pointed ;  or  larger, 
broader,  and  round  pointed,  with 
fmall  prominent  veins  ;  or  large 
and  obtufe,  of  a  frefti  green  colour, 
v^ithout  any  yellow  caft, 

Sena  is  a  very  ufeful  cathartic, 

operating  middly,  and  yet  efFedlu- 

ally  ;  and,  if  judicioufly  dofed  and 

managed. 
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rarely  occafioning  the  ill  confe- 
quences  which  too  frequently  fol- 
low the  exhibition  of  the  ftronger 
purges.  The  only  inconveniencies 
complained  of  in  this  drug  are,  its 
being  apt  to  gripe,  and  its  naufe- 
ous  flavour.     The  griping  quality 
depends  upon  a  refinous  fubllance, 
which,  like  the  other  bodies  of  this 
clafs,  is  naturally  difpofed  to   ad- 
here to  the  coats  of  the  inteftines : 
the  more  this  refin  is  divided   by 
fuch  matters  as  take  off  its    tena- 
city, the  lefs  adhefive,  and  confe- 
quentlythe  lefs  irritating  and  grip- 
ing it  will  prove  ;  and  the  lefs  it 
isdivided,  themoregriping:  hence 
fena   given  by  itfelf,  or  infufions 
made  in  a  very  fmall  quantity   of 
fluid,  gripe  feverely,  and  purge  lefs 
than  when  diluted  by  a  large  por- 
tion of  fuitable  menftruum,  or  di- 
vided by  mixing  the  infufion  with 
oily  emulfions.     The  HI  fla'vour  of 
this  drug  is  faid  to  be  abated  by  the 
greater  water  figwort :  but  we  can- 
not conceive  that  this  plant,  whofe 
fmel'l  is  manifeftly    fetid,  and    its 
tafte  naufeous  and  bitter,  can  at  all 
improve  thofe  of  fena  :  others  re- 
commend bohea  tea,  though   nei- 
ther has  this  any  confiderable  ef- 
feft.     The  fmell  of  fena  refides  in 
its  more  volatile  parts,  and  may  be 
difcharged  by  lightly  boiling  infu- 
fions of  it  made  in  water:  the  li- 
quor thus  freed  from  the  peculiar 
Savour  of  the  fena,  may  be  eafily 
j-endered  grateful  to  the  tafte,  by 
;  he  addition  of  any  proper  aromatic 
iinfture  or  diftilled  water.  The  col- 
eges,  both  of  London  and  Edin- 
»urgh,  have  given  feveral  very  ele- 
:ant  infufions  of  this  drug  (which 
pay  be  feen  in  part  III.  chap,  iii.) 
?s  alfo  fpirituous  tindlures  [Z,.  E.] 
■|ompound  powders  [L  E.}  and  a 
■  pup  [£.]    The   dofe  of  fena  in 
I    jibftance  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a 
I  .  jrachm,  in  infufion  from  one  to 
i    liree  or  four  drachms. 


It  has  been  cuflomary  to  rejeft 
the  pedicles  of  the  leavesof  fena  as 
of  little  or  no  ufe  :  Geoffroy  how- 
ever obfierves,  that  they  are  not 
much  inferior  in  efficacy  to  the 
leaves  themfelves.  The  pods,  or 
feed-veffels,  met  with  among  the 
fena  brought  to  us,  are  by  the  col- 
lege of  Bruflels  preferred  to  the 
leaves  :  they  are  lefs  apt  to  gripe, 
but  proportionably  lefs  purgative. 

SENECIO,  vide  Erigerum. 

SENEKA  [£.]  Senecka,  rattle- 
fnake  root;  the  root  of  a  fpecies 
oi  folygola,  which  grows  fponta- 
neoufly  in  Virginia,  and  bears  the 
winters  of  our  own  climate.  This 
root  is  ufually  about  the  thicknefs 
of  the  little  finger,  varioufly  bent 
and  contorted,  and  appears  as  if 
compofed  of  joints,  whence  it  is 
fuppofed  to  refemblethe  tail  of  the 
animal  whofe  name  it  bears  :  a 
kind  of  membranous  margin  runs 
on  each  fide,  the  whole  length  of 
the  root.  Its  tafte  is  at  firft  acid, 
afterwards  very  hot  and  pungent. 

This  root  is  not  at  prefent  much, 
known  in  the  Ihops.  1  he  Senegaro 
Indians  are  faid  to  prevent  the  fa- 
tal effedls  which  follow  from  the 
bite  of  the  rattle-fnake,  by  giving 
it  internally,  and  applying  it  ex- 
ternally to  the  wound.  It  has  of 
late  been  ftrongly  recommended 
in  pleurifies,  peripneumonies,  and 
other  inflammatory  diftempers;  in 
thefe  cafes,  Lemery,  du  Hamel,and 
Juflieu,  experienced  its  good  fuc- 
cefs  (fee  the  French  memoirs  for  the 
years  1738,  1739.)  Its  more  im- 
mediate efFedls  are  thofe  of  a  diu- 
retic, diaphoretic,  and  cathartic  j 
fometimes  it  proves  emetic :  the 
two  laft  operations  may  be  occa- 
fionally  prevented,  by  giving  the 
root  in  fmall  dofes,  along  with 
aromatic  fimple  waters,  as  that 
of  cinnamon^      The   ufual   dofe 
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of  the  powder  is  thirty  grains  or 
more. 

Some  have  likewife  employed 
this  root  in  hydropic  cafes,  and  not 
without  fuccefs :  Bouvart  (in  the 
memoirs  above-mentioned,  174.4) 
relates  examples  of  its  occafioning 
a  plentiful  evacuation  by  llool,  u- 
rine,  and  perfpiration,  and  by  this 
means  removing  the  difeafe,  after 
the  common  diuretics  and  hydra- 
gogues  had  failed  :  where  this  me- 
dicine operates  as  a  cathartic,  it 
peneraliy  proves  fuccefsful  :  if  it 
adls  by  liquifying  the  blood  and 
juices,  without  occafioning  a  due 
difcharge  it  (hould  either  be  ab- 
flained  from,  or  afiilled  by  proper 
additions. 

SERTCUM  et  folUcuU  homhyds. 
Silk  and  filkworms  bags  1  hefe 
are  fcarce  ever  made  ufe  of  for 
any  medicinal  purpofes.  In  their 
crude  fiate  they  are  certainly  very 
jnfignificant  :  though  if  burnt  in 
a  clofe  veiTel,  after  the  fame  man- 
ner as  fponge,  they  would  pro- 
bably prove  a  medicine  of  fi- 
milar,  and  perhaps  of  foperior 
virtue  They  yield  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  volatile  fait,  than  any  other 
animal  fubflance  I  know  of 

SERPENTARIA  VIRGINI- 
ANA  [L.  E  ]  Virginian  fnake- 
root ;  the  root  of  a  fpecies  of  ari- 
flolochia,  growing  in  Virginia  and 
Carolina. 

It  is  a  fmall,  light,  bufhy  root, 
confifting  of  a  number  of  firings 
or  fibres,  matted  together,  ifTuing 
from  one  common  head ;  of  a 
brownidi  colour  on  the  outfide, 
and  paler  or  yellowifli  within  It 
lias  an  aromatic  fmell,  like  that 
©f  valerian,  but  more  agreeable  ; 
and  a  warm,  bitterifli,  pungent 
tafte.  This  root  is  a  warm  dia- 
phoretic and  diuretic  :  it  has  been 
greatly  celebrated  as  an  alexiphar- 


mac,  and  efteemed  one  of  the 
principal  remedies  in  malignant 
fevers  and  epid.mic  difeafes.  In 
thele  intentions,  it  is  given  in  fub- 
flance from  ten  to  thirty  grains, 
and  in  infufion  to  a  drachm  or  two. 
Both  watery  and  fpirituous  men- 
ftrua  extract  its  virtues  by  infufion, 
and  elevate  fome  fhnre  of  its  fla- 
vour in  diftillation  :  along  with 
the  water  a  fmall  portion  of  elTen- 
tia'  oil  arifes.  A  fpirituous  tinfture 
[Z,  E  ]  and  compound  decodlioit 
[£.]  of  it  are  direfted  as  ofici- 
nals  •  it  enters  alfo  the  cephalic 
tindlure,  compound  tindlure  of 
Peruvian  bark,  fodorific  tinflure, 
tinftura  facra,  ilomachic  elixir^ 
theriaca  Edinenfis  [£.]  and  cata- 
plafm  of  cummin  feed   [/,.] 

SERPYLLI  folia  :  Safin  iml- 
garis  minoris  C.  B.  Mother  of 
thyme  ;   the  herb  [E.] 

This  is  a  fmall  creeping  plant, 
common  on  heaths  and  dry  pa- 
flure grounds.  Its  tafte,  fmell,  and 
medical  virtues  are  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  thyme,  but  weaker. 

SESAMI  feinen  :  DigitaVs  ori- 
entalis  fefam  diBrP  Tourn  the  feeds 
called  oily  purging  grain 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  the 
eafiern  countries,  from  whence 
the  feeds  are  brought  to  us.  They 
very  properly  deferve  the  name  of 
oily,  as  they  yield  upon  expi^effion 
a  larger  quantity  of  oil,  than  al- 
moft  any  other  ktiown  vegetable. 
The  appellation  purging, they  have 
no  title  to ;  among  the  Innians, 
they  are  faid  to  be  ufed  as  food. 

SESELIS  VULGARIS /^;/-'«r.- 
Liguftici  quodpfdi  ojjicinarum  C.  B. 
Commoa  hartwcrt ;  the  feeds 
[L    E.] 

SESELIS  M4SSILIENSIS  fe- 
mm  :  Sefelis  Majflienfis  ferula;  folio  „ 
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C.B.     Italian  hartwort;  the  feeds  folio   C.  B. 

[L.E.]  [I.E.] 

Thefe  plants  grow  fpontaneoufly  This  plant  i  s  fometiines  found 

in  the  warmer  climates;  amongftus  wild,  but  for  callnary  and  medi- 

they  are  met  wiih  only  in  the  gar-  cinal  u(es  is  cultivated  in  gardens, 

dens  of  the  curious.     The  feeds  Multard,  by  its  acrimony  and  pun- 


and  roots  of  both  forts  have  an 
agreeable  aromatic  fmell  and  tafte  ; 
and  in  this  light  might  be  occa- 
fionally  employed,  though  at  pre- 
fent  they  are  in  difufe  :  being 
fcarcely  otherwife  regarded  than  as 
the  feeds  of  the  iirll:  fort  are  an 
ingredient  in  mithridate  and  the- 
riaca. 


SESELI     PRATENSE, 
Saxifraga  vulgaris. 


vide 


SIGILLT    SALOMONIS,    feu 

Polygonad  raAix  :  Polygonati  latifolii 
'vulgaris  C.  B.  Solomon's  feai  ; 
the  root  [E  ] 

This  grows  wild  in  woods,  but 
is  not  very  common  :  the  root  has 
feveral  joint?,  with  fome  flat  cir- 
cular depreflions,  fuppofed  to  re- 
femble  the  ilamp  of  a  feal.  It 
has  a  fweetifh  mucilaginous  tafte. 
As  to  its  virtues,  practitioners  do 
not  now  expedl  any  confiderable 
ones  from  it,  and  pay  very  little 
regard  to  the  vulnerary  qualities 
%vhich  it  was  formerly  celebrated 
for.  ■        


SILER    MONTANUM, 

Seseli    VULGARE. 


vide 


SIMAROUBA  [£.] :  a  bark 
with  pieces  of  the  wood  adhering 
to  it,  brought  from  Guiana,  in 
long  tough  pieces,  of  a  pale  yel- 
lowilh  colour,  and  a  pretty  ftrong 
bitter  tafte.  It  has  lately  come  in- 
to efteem  in  dyfenteric  fluxes  :  a 
decoftion  of  halfadrachm  is  given 
for  a  dofe,  and  repeated  at  inter- 
vals of  three  or  four  hours. 

SINAPIS  femn ;    Sinapis    rapi 


gency,  Himulatcs  the  folids,  and 
attenuates  vifcid  juices ;  and 
hence  Hands  defervedly  recom- 
mended for  exciting  appetite,  pro- 
moting digeilion,  increafing  the 
fluid  fecretions,  and  for  the  other 
purpofes  of  the  acrid  plants  called 
antifcorbutic.  It  imparts  its  tafte 
and  fmell  in  perfedlion  to  acqueous 
liquors,  whilft  rediiied  fpirit  ex- 
iradls  extremely  little  of  either  : 
the  whole  of  the  pungency  arifes 
with  water  in  diftillation.  Com- 
mitted to  the  prefs,  it  yields  a  con- 
fiderable quantity  of  a  foft  infipid 
oil,  perfectly  void  of  acrimony  : 
the  cake  left  after  the  expreilion  is 
more  pungent  than  the  muftard 
was  at  iirft.  The  oil  is  direfted 
as  an  ofticinal  [L.  E-]  Thefe  feeds 
are  fometimes  employed  externally 
as  a  ftimulant ;  and  give  name  to 
a  compofition  for  this  intention 
in  the  Edinburgh  difpenfatory. 


SISON, 

GARE. 


vide  Amomum   vul- 


SMYRNIUM,  vide  Hippose- 

L  I  N  U  M . 

SOLANI  vulgaris  folia: 
Solani  hortenfts  feu  •vulgaris  J.  B. 
Common  nightftiade;  the  leaves. 

SOLANI  LETHALiS,/fM  Bel- 
ladonnce  folia  :  Solani  melanoceraft 
C.  B.  Deadly  nightfliade  ;  the 
leaves. 

Thefe  plants  grow  wild  ;  the 
firft  in  cultivated  grounds,  the  fe- 
cond  in  (hady  wafte  ones.  They 
have  both  been  fuppofed  cooling 
and  difcutient  in  external  applica- 
tions, and  poifonous  when  taken 

0^2  inter- 
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jnternally.  Late  experience  has 
fhevvn,  that  an  infufion  of  half  a 
grain  cr  a  grain  of  tlie  dried  leaves 
of  either  may  be  taken  with  fafe- 
ty,  and  that  in  many  cafes  the 
dofe  may  be  increafed  by  degrees 
to  five  or  fix  grains :  that  they  ge- 
nerally occafion  fome  confiderable 
evacuation,  and  fometimes,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  larger  of  the  above 
dofes,  alarming  nervous  fymptoms, 
which  however  ceafe  with  the  ope- 
Tation  of  the  medicine.  It  has 
been  expefled,  that  a  cautious  ufe 
of  thefe  very  adive  plants  would 
afford  relief  in  fome  obftinate  dif- 
orders :  but  though  in  fome  in- 
flances  they  promifed  great  bene- 
fit, the  general  event  of  thefe  trials 
has  not  been  very  favourable. 
The  Edinburgh  college,  who  re- 
tained thefe  plants  at  the  preced- 
ing revifal  of  their  Pharmacopo3ia 
in  the  year  1744,  have,  at  the 
late  one  in  1756,  rejefted  them 
both. 

SOLANUM  LIGNOSUM, 

vide  Dulcamara. 

SOLDANELLA,    vide  Bras- 

SIC  A   MARINA. 

SOPHIA    CHIRURGORUM 

fetnen  :  Nufiurtii  Jyl^'ejiris  teniujjinie 
di--vJfi  C-  B.  Flixweed  ;  the  feeds. 
This  plant  had  formerly  a  great 
charadler  as  a  vulnerary,  and  for 
ilopping  fluxes ;  but  its  effefts  have 
not  been  confiderable  enough  to 
continue  it  in  practice, 

SORBI  SYLVESTRIS  cortex.- 
Sorbifyhvejlris  folii  s  do  me  ft  ic/f  fim  His 
C.  B.  Wild  fervice,  or  quicken 
tree  ;  its  bark  [£.] 

The  bark  of  this  tree  has  a 
faint  unpleafant  fmell,  and  a  bit- 
ter tafle,  from  whence  we  may 
prefume  that  it  is  not  deilicute  of 
medical  virtues,  though  what  par- 


ticular ufes  it  has  been  applied  to 
1  cannot  learn. 

SPERMA  CETI  [L.  £.]  im- 
properly  fo  called  ;  an  undluous 
flaky  fubftance,  of  a  fnowy  white- 
neis,  a  foft  butyraceous  tafte, 
without  any  remarkable  fmell  ; 
faid  to  be  prepared  from  the  fat  of 
the  brain  of  the  whale,  by  boiling 
and  purifying  it  with  alkaline  lixi- 
via. The  virtues  of  this  concrete 
are  thofe  of  a  mild  emollient  :  it 
is  of  confiderable  ufe  in  pains  and 
erofions  of  theintellines,  in  coughs 
proceeding  from  thin  (harp  deflux- 
ions,  and  in  general  in  all  cafes 
where  the  folids  require  to  be  re- 
laxed, or  acrimonious  humours  to 
be  foftened.  For  external  pur- 
pofes,  it  readily  difiblves  in  oils  ; 
and  for  internal  ones,  may  be  u- 
nited  with  aqueous  liquors  into  the 
form  of  an  emulfion,  by  the  me- 
diation of  almonds,  gums,  or  yolk 
of  an  egg.  Sugar  does  not  render  it 
perfedtly  mifcible  with  water  ;  and 
alkalies,  which  change  other  oils 
and  fats  into  foap,  have  Utile  efFtct 
upon  fperma  ceti.  This  drug 
ought  to  be  kept  very  clofely  from 
the  air,  otherwife  its  white  colour 
foon  changes  into  a  yellow  ;  and  its 
mild  undluous  tafte,  into  a  rancid 
andoffenfive  one.  After  it  has  fuf- 
fered  this  difagreeable  alteration, 
both  the  colour  and  quality  may 
be  recovered  again  by  fteeping  i; 
in  alkaline  liquors,  or  ileeping  it 
in  a  fufKcient  quantity  of  fpirit  of 
wine. 

SPICA  VULGARIS,  vide  La- 

VENDULA   ANGUSTIFOLIA. 

SPICA  NARDI,  vide  Nardus 
Indica. 

SPIN^  MJQ^,feuOxyacanth^ 

'vulgaris,  fiures,  hacces  :  Mefpili  apii 

foliis,  fyl'vejiris,  Jyinoja:  fi^ve  oxya- 

cantkiS 
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ennthce  C.  B.  White  thorn,  or  haw- 
thorn ;  its  flowers  and  berries  [£.J 
The  reputation  which  thefe 
formerly  had,  in  nephritic  and 
calculous  complaints,  continues 
them  in  moll  catalogues  of  the 
materia  medica,  thou^^h  common 
praftice  has  long  rejected  them  as 
infignificant.  The  flowers  have  a 
very  pleafant  fmell :  the  berries 
are  mucilaginous,  and  fweetifti. 

SPIN^  CERVINE  hcc^: 
Rhnfmti  caihartici  C.  B.  Buck- 
thorn ;   the  berries  [Z,.  £.] 

This  tree,  or  bufh,  is  common 
jn  hedges  :  it  flowers  in  June, 
and  ripens  its  fruit  in  Septemi)er, 
or  the  beginning  of  Oflober.  In 
our  markets,  the  fruit  of  fome 
other  trees,  as  the frangula  or  black 
berry-bearing  alder,  and  the  cornus 
jc^mina  or  dog-berry  tree,  have 
of  late  years  been  frequently  mixed 
with,  or  fubftituted  for,  thofe  of 
buckthorn  ;  this  abufe  may  be 
difcovered  by  opening  the  berries : 
thofe  of  buckthorn  have  almoft 
always  four  feeds,  the  berries  of 
t\iQ  frangula  two,  and  thofe  of  the 
cornus  faemina  only  one.  Buck- 
thorn berries,  bruifed  on  white 
paper,  give  it  a  green  timSture, 
which  the  others  do  not.  Thofe 
who  fell  the  juice  to  the  apothe 
caries,  are  faid  to  mix  with  it  a 
.,large  proportion  of  water. 

Buckthorn  berries  have  a  faint 
difagreeable  fmell,  and  a  naufeous 
bitter  tafte.  They  have  long  been 
in  confiderable  elleem  as  cathar- 
tics ;  and  celebrated  in  dropfies, 
rheumatifms,  and  even  in  the 
gout;  though,  in  thefe  cafes,  they 
have  no  advantage  above  other 
purgatives,  and  are  more  ofFenfive, 
and  operate  more  churliflily,  than 
many  which  the  fhops  are  furniflied 
with  :  they  generally  occafion 
gripes,  ficknefs,  dry  the  mouth 
and  throat,  and  leave  a  thirl!:  of 
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long  duration.  The  dofe  is  about 
twenty  of  the  frefli  berries  in  fub- 
ftance,  and  twice  or  thrice  this 
number  in  decodtion,  an  ounce  of 
the  exprefled  juice,  or  a  drachm  of 
the  dried  berries.  A  fyrup  pre- 
pared from  the  juice  is  kept  ia 
the  Ihops ;  in  this  preparation, 
the  naufeous  flavour  of  the  buck- 
thorn is  fomewhat  alleviated  by 
fugar,  and  the  addition  of  aro- 
matics. 

SPIRITUS  VINOSUS  REC- 
TIFICATUS.  Reftified  fpirit  of 
wine;  "  a  fpirit  diitilied  from  wine 
"  or  other  fermented  liquors,  pu- 
'*  rified  as  much  as  poflib'e  from 
"  its  fetid  fmell,  and  the  phlegm 
"  that  arifes  with  it  in  the  firil  di- 
"  lHllation."[L  ]  This  purifica- 
tion is  efl^eded,  by  repeating  the  di- 
flillation  in  a  very  gentle  heat,  with 
certain  additions,  to  keep  down  the 
phlegm  and  the  grofs  oil  in  vvnich 
the  ill  flavour  relides  (fee  Part  III. 
chap.  V.)  I'hefe  fpirits,  whatever 
vegetable  fubjcds  they  have  beea 
produced  from,  are,  when  perfectly 
pure,  one  and  the  fame.  i'hey 
have  a  hot  pungent  talte,  without 
any  particular  flavour :  they  readily 
catch  flame,  and  burn  entirely 
away,  without  leaving  any  marks 
of  an  aqueous  moiilure  behind  ; 
diftilled  by  a  heat  lefs  than  that  of 
boiling  water,  they  totally  arife, 
thelaft  runnings provingas  flavour- 
lefs  and  inflammable  as  the  firfl:  : 
they  diflx)lve  eifential  vegetable  oils 
and  reflns  into  an  uniform  tranf- 
parent  fluid.  Thefe  fpirits  are  the 
lighteft;  of  almoll  all  known  li- 
quors :  exprefled  oils,  which  fwim 
upon  water,  fink  in  thefe  to  the 
bottom  :  a  meaiure  which  contains 
ten  ounces  by  weight  of  water, 
will  hold  little  more  than  eight  and 
a  quarter  of  pure  fpirit. 

The  ufes  of  vinous  fpirits,  as 
menftrua  for  the  virtues  of  other 
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medicines,  we  (hall  fee  hereafter, 
and  in  this  place  confideronly  their 
own.  Pure  fpirit  coagulates  all  the 
fluids  of  animal  bodies,  except 
urine,  and  hardens  the  folid  parts. 
Applied  externally,  it  ftrengchens 
the  veflels,  thickens  the  juices  in 
them,  and  thus  powerfully  retrains 
ha;morrhages.  It  inilantly  con- 
trails the  extremities  of  the  nerves 
it  touches,  and  deprives  them  of 
fenfe  and  motion  ;  by  this  means 
eafing  them  of  pain,  but  at  the 
fame  time  deftroying  their  ufe. 
Hence  em  ploying  fpirituous  liquors 
in  fomentations  (notwithilanding 
the  fpecious  titles  of  vivifying, 
heating,  reftoring  mobility,  refolv- 
ing,  diffipating,  and  the  like,  ufu- 
ally  attributed  to  them)  may  fome= 
times  be  attended  with  unhappy 
confequences.  Thefe  liquors,  le- 
ceived  undiluted  into  the  flomach, 
produce  the  fame  effefts,  thicken- 
ing the  fluid,  and  contrafling  all  the 
folid  parts  which  they  touch,  and 
deftroying,  at  leaft  for  a  time,  their 
ufe  and  office  :  if  the  quantity  is 
confiderable,  a  palfy  or  apoplexy 
follows,  which  end  in  death.  Ta- 
ken in  fmall  quantity,  and  duly 
diluted,  they  brace  up  the  fibres, 
raife  the  fpirits,  and  promote  agi- 
lity :  if  farther  continued, the  fenfes 
are  difordered,  voluntary  motion 
deftroyed,  and  at  length  the  fame 
inconveniences  brought  on  as  be- 
fore. Vinous  fpirics,  therefore,  in 
fmall  dofes,  and  properly  diluted, 
may  be  applied  to  ufeful  purpofes 
in  the  cuie  of  difeafes ;  whilft  in 
larger  ones,  or  if  their  ufe  is  long 
continued,  they  aft  as  a  poifon  of 
a  particular  kind. 

SPIRITUS  VINOSUS  TE- 
NUIOR.  Proof  fpirit:  "  the 
*•  fame  fpirit,  containing  an  ad- 
*'  mixture  of  an  equal  quaniity  of 
'♦  water;  the  bell  proof  fpirit  is 
""  that  dillilled  from  French  wine  j 


"  but  for  common  ufes  may  be 
"  employed  the  fpirit  drawn  from 
"  meiafles,  or  the  fyrupy  matter 
"  that  runs  from  fugar  in  the  pu- 
*'  rification,  commonly  called  me- 
"  lafles  fpirit."  [L.]  The  fpirits 
ufually  met  with  under  the  name 
of  proof,  are  thofe  dillilled  from 
different  fermented  liquors,  freed 
from  their  phlegm  and  ill  flavour 
only  to  a  certain  degree.  Their 
purity,  with  regard  to  flavour,  may 
be  eafily  judged  from  the  tafte, 
efpecially  if  the  fpirit  be  firll  duly 
diluted.  It  were  to  be  wilhed, 
that  we  had  a  certain  ftandard  with 
regard  to  their  flrength,  or  the 
quantity  of  water  contained  in 
them ;  acircumftancewhich  greatly 
influences  fundry  medicinal  pre- 
paration.s  particularly  the  tinc- 
tures :  for  as  pure  fpirit  diflblves 
the  refin  and  volatile  oil,  and  water 
only  the  gummy  and  faline  parts 
of  vegetables,  it  is  evident  that  a 
variation  in  the  proportions  where- 
in thefe  are  mixed,  will  vary  the 
diflblving  powder  of  the  menftru- 
um,  and  confequently  the  virtue 
of  the  preparation.  The  common 
methods  of  eftimating  the  quantity 
ofphlegmcontainedinthefefpirits, 
are  liable  to  uncertainty  :  it  fliould 
therefore  feem  neceflary,  for  the 
nicer  purpofes,  and  where  a  per- 
fedlly  flavourlefs  proof  fpirit  is  re- 
quired, to  make  ufe  of  the  pure 
redlilied  fpirit,  mixed  v/ith  a  cer- 
tain determined  proportion  of  wa- 
ter; equal  quantities  of  thefe  li- 
quors, whether  taken  by  weight 
or  meafure,  compofea  fpirit  fome- 
what  weaker  that  what  has  been 
generally  looked  upon  as  proof; 
the  exacl  proportions  are,  one 
hundred  parts  by  weight  of  pure 
fpirit,  and  eighty-fix  of  water. 

SPONGIA     [L.  E.]     Sponge  ; 
a   foft,     light,    very    porous    and 
compreflible  fubllance,  readily  im- 
bibing 
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bibing water,  anddlftendingthere- 
by.  It  is  found  adhering  to  rocks, 
particularly  in  the  Mediterranean 
fca,  about  the  iflands  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago. It  is  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a  vegetable  produc- 
tion :  neverthelefs  fv)me  obferva- 
tions,  lately  made  by  Juflicu,  give 
room  to  Tufped  that  it  is  of  animal 
origin.  Chemical experimenrs  fa- 
vour this  fuppoficion  ;  analyfed, 
it  yields  the  fa.ne  principles  with 
animal  fubltances  in  general  :  the 
volatile  fait  is  in  larger  quantity 
ihan  1  have  obtained  from  any 
animal  matter,  except  the  bags  of 
the  filkworm  On  this  fait,  which 
is  generated  by  fire,  feem  to  de 
pend  the  virtues  of  the  officinal 
fpongia  ufia  [Z,.]  (See  Part  HI, 
chap,  i.)  Crude  fponge,  from  its 
property  of  imbibing  and  dillend- 
ing  by  moi  ;ure,  is  fometimes 
made  ufe  of  as  a  tent  for  dilating 
wounds  and  ulcers, 

STANNUM  \L.  E\  Tin  is  the 
lighteft  and  eafiell  of  fufion  of  all 
the  metals.  Heated,  it  becomes 
ib  brittle  as  to  (all  in  pieces  by  a 
blow ;  and  by  agitation  (when 
jail  ready  to  melt)  into  a  powder  j 
hence  the  officinal  method  of  pul- 
verifing  this  rnetal,  to  bedefcribed 
in  its  place.  The  proper  men- 
ilruum  of  tin  is  the  marine  acid, 
or  aqua  regis  :  vegetable  acids 
likewife  dlffolve  it  in  ccnfiderable 
quantity,  though  it  has  long  been 
luppofed  not  to  be  at  all  foluble 
in  them,  unlefs  previoufly  well 
calcined. 

With  regard  to  the  virtues  of 
this  metal,  itwasformerly  account- 
ed a  fpecific  in  diforders  of  the 
uterus  and  lungs;  a  calx  of  tin  and 
antimony  is  Itill  retained  in  fome 
.difpenfatories,  under  the  name  of 
an  antiheftic:  but  thefe  are  vir- 
tues, to  which  it  certainly  has 
little  claim.     It  has  of  late  been 


celebrated,  on  better  foundation, 
as  an  anthelmintic  ;  and  faid  to 
deftroy  ibme  kinds  of  worms 
which  elude  the  force  of  many 
other  medicines  :  poffibly  the 
caufe  of  this  eftccl  may  be  very 
different  from  what  may  be  fuf- 
pedted,  an  admixture  of  a  portion 
of  arfenic. 

Tin  has  a  (Irong  affinity  with 
arfenic  ;  infomuch  that  when  once 
united  therewith,  thearfcinic,  not- 
withftandmg  its  volatility  in  other 
circumftances,  cannot  be  totally 
expelled  either  by  flow  calcina- 
tion, or  by  a  vehement  fire.  Al- 
moll  all  the  ores  of  tin  contain 
more  or  lefs  of  this  poifonous  mi- 
neral, which  is  not  entirely  fepa- 
rable  in  the  common  procelTes  by 
wliich  the  ores  are  run  down,  or 
the  metal  farther  pur'ficd.  Fil- 
ings of  tin  held  in  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  emit  a  thick  fume,  fmell- 
ing  of  garlic ;  which  fmeil  is 
univerfally  held,  in  mineral  fub- 
fl:ances,  to  be  a  certain  criterion 
of  arfenic.  Henckel  has  difcover- 
ed  £  method  of  feparating  aftual 
arfenic  from  tin  :  this  is  eflefted 
by  folution  in  aqua  regis  and 
cryllallization  :  Mr.  MargrafF  has 
(in  a  late  volume  of  the  Berlin 
memoirs)  given  a  farther  account 
of  this  procefs  ;  and  relates,  that 
from  the  tins  ufually  reputed  pure, 
he  has  obtained  one-eighth  their 
weight  of  cryftals  of  arfenic.  For 
the  preparations  of  tin,  fee  the 
fecond  part  of  this  work. 

STAPHIDISAGRLE  femen  : 
Delphinii  platoni  folio  Tourn.  S  ca vef- 
acre  ;   the  feed^  [£.] 

Thefe  are  large  rough  feeds,  of 
an  irregularly  triangular  figure,  of 
a  blackifli  colour  on  the  outfide, 
and  yellowilh  or  whitifh  within  : 
they  are  ufually  brought  from 
Italy  ;  the  plant  is  not  very  com- 
mon in  this  country,     though  ic 
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bears  our  fevereft  colds.  They 
have  a  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a 
very  naufeous  bitterifh,  burning 
tafte.  Stavefacre  was  employed 
by  the  ancients  as  a  cathartic  ; 
but  it  operates  with  fo  much  vio- 
lence both  upwards  and  down- 
wards, that  its  internal  ufe  has 
been,  among  the  generality  of 
praftitioners,  for  fome  time  laid 
afide.  It  is  chiefly  employed,  in 
external  applications,  for  fome 
kinds  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  and 
for  deftroying  lice  and  other  in- 
fers ;  infomuch,  that  it  has  from 
this  virtue  received  its  name,  in 
different  languages,  herba  pedicu- 
laris,  herhe  aux  pouXy  laujkraut, 
loufeiuort. 

STERCUS  anferis,  canisy  co- 
himhePy  equiy  o'vis,  pwuoms,  porci. 
The  dung  of  the  goofe,  dog, 
pigeon,  horfe,  fheep,  peacock, 
hog.  Thefe  fulfome  medicines, 
which  nothing  but  the  moll  fan- 
taftic  vifionaries  could  have  intro- 
duced, are  now  expunged  from 
praftice,  and  from  our  pharma- 
copoeias. 

STIBIUM,  vide  Antimonium, 

STCECHAS  :  Sttzchas  purpurea 
C.  B.  Arabian  ftechas,  or  French 
lavender  flowers  \_L.  £.] 

This  is  a  flirubby  plant,  con- 
liderably  fmaller  than  the  common 
lavender :  the  flowery  heads  are 
brought  from  Italy  and  the  fouthern 
parts  of  France  ;  they  are  very 
apt  to  grow  mouldy  in  the  pafTage, 
and  even  when  they  efcape  this 
inconvenience,  aregenerallymuch 
inferior  to  thofe  raifedin  our  gar- 
dens. The  beft  ftechas  which  we 
receive  from  abroad,  has  no  great 
fmell  or  tafte  :  Fomet  affirms,  that 
fuch  as  the  fhops  of  Paris  are 
fupplied  with,  is  entirely  dellitate 
of  both  ;  whilft  that  of  our  own 


growth,  either  whilft  frefti  or  when 
carefully  dried,  has  a  very  fra- 
grant fmell,  and  a  warm,  aro- 
matic, bitterilh,  fubacrid  tafte  ; 
diftilled  with  water,  it  yields  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  a  fragrant 
effential  oil ;  to  reftified  fpirit  it 
imparts  a  flrong  tinfture,  which 
infpiflated  proves  an  elegant  aro- 
matic extradl.  This  aromatic  plant 
is  rarely  met  with  in  prefcription  ; 
the  only  officinal  compofitions 
which  it  is  admitted  into,  are  the 
mithridate  and  theriaca. 

There  is  another  plant  called 
ftechas,  which,  from  the  beauty 
and  durability  of  its  flowers,  has 
of  late  years  had  a  place  in  our  \ 
gardens,  and  whofe  aromatic  qua- 
lities render  worthy  of  one  in  the 
fhops;  this  is  the  elichry/um  feu 
Jicechus  citrina  latiore  folio  C.  B. 
golden  flechas,  goldilocks,  or 
yellow  caflidony  :  its  flowers  ftand 
in  umbels  on  the  tops  of  the 
branches ;  they  are  of  a  deep 
fliining  yellow  colour,  which  they 
retain  in  perfedlion  for  many  years; 
their  fmell  is  fragrant  and  agree- 
able, fomewhat  of  themufky  kind; 
their  tafte  warm,  purgent,  andfub- 
aftringent ;  they  impart  their  fla- 
vour to  water  in  diftillation,  and 
by  infufion  to  reftified  fpirit. 

STYRAX  CALAMITA  {L. 
£.]  Storax ;  an  odoriferous  re- 
finous  fubftance,  exuding,  in  the 
warmer  climates,  from  a  tree  call- 
ed by  C.  Bauhine  Jiyr ax  folio  ?nali 
cotonei.  It  has  been  cuftomary  to 
diftinguifti  three  forts  of  ftorax, 
though  only  one  is  ufually  met 
with  in  the  fhops. 

I.  Styrax  calamitay  or  llorax  in 
the  cane,  fo  called  from  its  having 
been  formerly  brought  inclofed  iai 
reeds  from  Pamphylia  :  it  is  ei-i 
ther  in  fmall  diftinft  tears,  of  a 
whitilh  or  reddifh  colour,  or  ini 
larger  mafles  compofed  of  fuch. 
2.  Storax 
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2.  Star  ax  in  the  lump,  or  red  fto- 
rax.  This  is  in  maffes  of  an  uni- 
form texture,  and  yellovvifh  red  or 
brownifh  colour,  though  fometimes 
likewife  interfperfed  with  a  few 
whitifh  grains.  Of  this  fort  there 
has  been  fome  lately  to  be  met  with 
in  the  fhops,  under  the  name  of 
llorax  in  the  tear. 

3.  The  common  /lorax  of  the 
fhops  is  in  large  mafies,  confi^.'er- 
ably  lighter  and  lefs  compadl  than 
the  foregoing.  It  appears,  upon 
examination,  to  be  compofed  of  a 
line  refinous  juice,  mixed  with  a 
quantity  of  faw-duft.  For  what 
purpofe  this  addition  is  made, 
I  fhall  not  here  inquire  ;  obferving 
only,  that  it  can  fcarce  be  fuppofed 
to  be  done  with  any  fraudulent 
view,  fince  the  faw  duft  appears 
at  fight.  This  common  florax  is 
much  lefs  efteemed  than  the  two 
iirfl:  forts ;  though,  when  freed 
from  the  woody  matter,  it  proves 
fuperior,  in  point  of  fragrancy, 
to  either  of  them.  Reftified  fpi- 
rit,  the  common  menftruum  of  re- 
fins,  diflblves  the  florax,  leaving 
the  wood  behind  :  nor  does  this 
tinclure  lofe  confiderably  of  its  va- 
luable parts,  in  being  infpilTated  to 
a  folid  confidence  ;  whilll  aqueous 
liquors  elevate  almoil  all  the  fra- 
grancy of  the  ftorax. 

Storax  is  one  of  the  mod  agree- 
able of  the  odoriferous  refins,  and 
may  be  exhibited  to  great  advan- 
tage in  languors  and  debilities  of 
the  nervous  fyftem  ;  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, much  ufed  in  common  prac- 
tice, unlefs  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
traumatic  balfam,  the  compound 
powder  and  eleftary  of  fcordium, 
the  ftorax  pill,  confe6lio  Paulina, 
mithridate,  and  theriaca  [L]. 

STYRAX  LIQUIDA  [£.] 
Liquid  ftorax.  What  is  mo(>  com- 
monly met  with  under  this  name, 
is  a  foft  refinous  fubilance,  of  a 


grey  colour,  a  weak  fmell,  fimilar 
to  that  of  the  foregoing  folid  flo- 
rax :  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  com- 
pounded of  folid  ftorax,  refin, 
wine,  and  oil,  beaten  up  together 
into  a  proper  confiftence.  The 
genuine  liquid  florax,  according  to 
Petiver's  account  (Phil.  Tranfaft. 
No  313.)  is  obtained  from  a  tree 
growing  in  the  ifland  Cobros  irj 
the  Red  fea.  The  preparers  of  this 
commodity  yearly  clear  oiF  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  and  boil  it  in 
fea-water  to  the  confillence  of  bird- 
lime :  the  refinous  matter,  which 
floats  upon  the  furface,  is  taken 
off,  liquefied  again  in  boiling  wa- 
ter, and  pafl'ed  through  a  flrain- 
er.  The  purer  part  which  pafTes 
through,  and  the  more  impure 
which  remains  on  the  flrainer,  and 
contains  a  confiderable  portion 
of  the  fubflance  of  the  bark,  are 
both  fent  to  Mocca,  from  whence 
they  are  fometimes,  though  very 
rarely,  brought  to  us.  The  firfl 
is  of  the  confiftence  of  honey,  te- 
nacious, of  a  reddilh  or  afh  browa 
colour,  an  acrid  unftuous  tafte, 
approaching  in  fmell  to  the  folid 
florax,  but  fo  Itrong  as  to  be  dif- 
agreeable :  the  other  is  full  of 
woody  matter,  and  much  weaker 
in  fmell. 

Liquid  ftorax  is  among  us  fcarce 
ever  made  ufe  of  in  medicine,  and 
not  often  found  in  the  fhops  : 
hence  the  London  college  has  ex- 
punged it  from  the  catalogue  of 
cfficinals  ;  that  of  Edinburgh  em- 
ploys it  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
mercurial  plafter. 

S  U  B  E  R  :  cortex  Suberis  lati- 
folii  perpetuo  'virentis  C.  B.  Cork, 
a  fort  of  evergreen  oak,  grow- 
ing in  the  warmer  parts  of  Eu- 
rope ;  icb  bark.  This  has  been 
by  fome  accounted  aftringent,  and 
recommended  as  i'uch  in  dyfen- 
teries  and  other  fiuxes  j  but  mo- 
dern 
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dern  praflice  applies  to  it  no  fuch  be  of  fervice  in   the  fluor  albus, 

ufes,  and  expects  frcm  it  no  virtues  gleets,  hylteric  afFedtions,  &c.  and 

of  any  kind.  in    thefe   intentions  is   fometimes 

It  may  here  be   proper  to  take  given  in  the  form  of  impalpable 

notice,  that  fundiy  liquors  under-  powder,     to     the    quantity    of "  a 

go  ienfible  alterations  from  cork  drachm.  A  tinfture  of  amber  made 

ttoppers     Neumann  obferves,  that  in    redified    fpirit     (to    which  it 


acids,  alkalies,  both  fixed  and  vo- 
latile, the  dulcified  alkaline  and 
acid  fpirits,  fome  neutral  faline 
liquors,  lime-water,  blue  vegeta- 


imparts  a  bicterifh  aromatic  tafte 
and  a  fragrant  fmel!)  promifes  to 
be  cf  real  fervice  in  thefe  difor- 
ders.     Bcerhaave  extols  this  tine- 


blf  juices,  and  fyrups  made  from  ture  as  having  incredible  efficacy 

them,  are  changed  more  or  lels  to  in  all  thofe  dillempers  which  pro- 

s  yellow  or  brown  colour.  ceed   from  weaknefs  and  relaxa- 
tion,   and     in     hypochondriacal, 

SUCCINUM   [Z.  £.]    Amber;  hyiterical,  an4  cold  languid  cafes: 

a  lolid,   brittle,   bituminous  fub-  if  part  of  the  fpirit  be  abllrafted 

fiance,  dug  out   of  the  earth,  or  by  a   gentle  heat,  the  remainder 

found   upon    the   fea   fhores  :    the  proves    a    very    elegant   aromatic 

largeft    quantities    are    met    with  balfam,  which  is,  perhaps,  one  of 

along  the  coafts  of  Polifh  Pruflia  the   moll   ufeful  preparations  ob- 

and  Pomerania.     It  is  of  a  white,  tainable  from  this  concrete.    Am- 

yellow,    or   brown   colour,  fome-  ber  is  levigated  in  the  fhops  into 

rimes  opake,  and   fometimes  very  an     impalpable    powder,     which 

clear   and    tranfparent:  the  dark  gives   name   to  a  compound  povv- 

coloured   and  opake  forts,  by  di-  der,    [L.]    and  is  an  ingredient  in 

gellion  with  certain  exprelTed  oils  mithridate   and  theriaca   [L,]    A 

and  animal  fats,   become  clearer,  tinfture  of  it  in  dulcitied  Ipirit  of 

paler  coloured,  more  pellucid,  and  vitriol   [£.]  and   the  diftilied  oil 

confiderably  harder.    Amber  boil-  and  fait  \L.  £'.]  are  likewife  ofR- 

ed    in    water,    neither   foitens  or  cinals  :   the  oil  is  an  ingredient  in 

undergoes  any  fenfible  alteration  :  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  powder 

expofed  to  a  greater  heat,  without  for  promoting  delivery,  gum  pills, 

addition,    it    melts   into   a    black  cephalic    balfam,     and     cephalic 

mafs  like  fome  of  the  more  com-  plaller  \E.\ 
Kon  bitumens  :  fet  on  fire,  its 
fmell  refembles  that  which  arifes 
from  the  finer  kinds  of  pitcoal  : 
tiiitilied  in  a  retort,  it  yields  an 
oil  and  a  volatile  acidulous  iak  (iee 
Pare  III.  chap,  viii.) 


SUCCISA,  videMoRsus  dia- 

BCLI. 

SULPHUR    [L.  £.]    Sulphur, 
or  brimflone,  is  a  yellow  fubllance, 


Amber   in    fubftance   has    very  of  the    mineral   kingdom,  fufible 

little  fmell  or  talle  ;  and  hence  it  in  a  fmall  degree  of  heat,  totally 

has  by  fome  been  reckoned  a  mere  volatile   in  a  Ibonger,  readily  in- 

inafiive  earthy  body.     It  was  for-  flammable,  burning    with   a   blue 

merly  accounted  an  abforbent,  and  flame,  which  is  accompanied  with 

as  fuch  had  a  place  in  the  compound  a  fufFocating   acid   fume.     It  dil- 

powder    cf   crabs   claws:    it  cer-  folves  in  alkaline   liquors   and   in 

lainly  has  no  title  to  this  clafs  of  oils,  not  iu  acids,  water,  or  vinous 

medicines,  as  not  being  afted  up-  fpirits. 
on  by  any  acid.     It  is  iuppofed  .'o 
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Greatell  part  of  the  fulphur  met  lour,  which  is  the  known  efFeft  of 
with  in  the  fhops  is  obtained  from  fulphureous  fumes,  k  is  a  celc- 
certain  ores  by  a  kind  of  diftilla-  brated  remedy  againft  cutaneous 
tign,  or  artificially  compofed  by  difeafes,  both  given  internally,  and 
uniting  the  vitriolic  acid  with  in-  externally  applied.  It  has  likevvife 
flammable  matters :  at  fome  of  the  been  recommended  in  coughs,  ailh- 
Saxon  fulphur  works  (from  whence  mas,  and  other  diforders  of  the 
we  are  chiefly  lupplied)  certain  mi-  breaft  and  lungs:  in  thefe  cafes, 
nerals  abounding  with  vitriolic  a-  however,  it  has  no  very  conlider- 
cid,  but  containing  little  or  no  ful-  able  effeft,  unlefs,  as  Hoffman  ob- 
phur,  being  ftratified  with  wood,  ferves,  where  the  difeafe  proceeds 
and  the  latter  fet  on  fire,  a  large  from  the  blood  being  tainted  by 
quantity  of  line  fulphur  is  pro-  fcrophulous  or  fcorbutic  humours; 
duced.  It  is  ufually  brought  to  where  this  happens,  the  prudenc 
us  in  large  irregular  mafles,  which  ufe  of  fulphur  is  faid  to  do  good 
are  afterwards  melted  and  caft  into  fervice,  throwing  out  a  plentiful 
cylindrical  rolls,  with  the  addition  eruption  upon  the  (kin,  and  by  de- 
of  fome  coarfe  refm,  flower,  or  the  grees  carrying  off  the  peccant  mat- 
like ;  whence  the  paler  colour  of  ter.  The  common  dofe  of  fulphur 
the  rolls.  Sulphur  is  alfo  not  un-  rarely  exceeds  a  fcruple,  though 
frequently  found  native  in  the  Geoffroy goesasfarastwodrachms^ 
earth,  fometimes  in  tranfparent  The  trochifci  e  fulphur e  of  the  dif- 
pieces  of  a  greenifli  or  bright  yel-  penfatory  are  one  of  the  mofl  ele- 
iovv  colour  ;  but  more  commonly  gant  forms  for  the  taking  of  it. 
in  opake  grey  ones,  with  only  fome  It  enters  fix  ofiicinal  preparations 
ftreaks  of  yellow.  This  lalt  is  for  external  ufe,  and  gives  name 
the  fort  which  is  underllood  by  to  one  of  them.  Some  have  ima- 
the  name  Sulphur,  vivum  [E.\  gined  that  fulphur  u fed  externally 
though  that  met  with  utider  this  is  dangerous  :  that  as  it  throws  the 
name  in  the  fhops  is  no  other  than  morbific  matter  outwards,  vvheia 
the  drofs  remaining  af"ter  the  fub-  given  inwardly,  it  mufl,  in  like 
limation  01  fulphur.  All  the  forts  manner,  drive  it  into  the  blood, 
of  fulphur  are,  when  perfeftly  when  applied  externally.  This 
pure,  in  no  jefpeft  different  fr(  m  opinion,  which  is  fupported  by 
one  another,  notwithftanding  the  fome  late  writers,  has  no  juft 
preference  given  by  fome  to  the  foundation:  fulphur  has  nearly  the 
more  uncommon  fofTil  forts;  thefe  fame  efivfts  whether  ufed  inter- 
laft  are,  of  all  others,  the  leait  pro-  naily  or  externally  :  in  both  cafes, 
per  for  medicinal  purpofes,  as  be-  the  eruptions  become  frequently 
ing  the  moft  fubjecl  to  an  admix-  more  copious  after  the  firli  ufe 
ture  of  foreign  matter,  both  of  the  of  it. 
metallic  and  arfenical  kind.  It  is  remarkable  of  this  concrete. 

Pure  fulphur  loofens  the  belly,  that  though   itfelf  a  medicine  of 

and  promotes  infenfible  perfpira-  confiderabJe  efiicacy,  it  neverthe- 

tion  :  it  leems  to  pa.Q>  through  the  Isfs  reftrains  that  of  fome  others  of 

whole  habit,  and  manifeilly  tran  the  moll  powerful  kind.    Mercurv 

fpires    through   the   pores  of  the  is  rendered,  by  the  admixture  of 

flcin,    as    appears    from    the    ful-  fulphur,  inadive;  and  the  virulent 

phureousfmellofperfons  who  have  antimonial    regulus,     almofl:    fo : 

talcen  it,  and  filver  being  itained  hence,when  antimonial  and  mercu- 

in  their  pockets  of  a  blackiih  co-  rial  medicines  exceed  in  operation, 

fulphur 
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fulphur  has  been  given  for  abat- 
ing their  violence,  and  fometimes 
reitrains  their  further  adlion.  Even 
the  corrofive  poifon,  arfenic,  by 
the  addition  of  fulphur,  becomes 
almoll  innocent;  and  hence  if  a 
llnall  port  on  of  arfenic  fhould 
be  contained  in  fulphur,  it  poffibly 
may  not  receive  from  thence  any 
poifonous  qualities. 

SUMACH /9/zV,  femen:  friiti- 
cis  qu^  rhus  folio  ulini  C.  B.  Com- 
mon fumach  ;  the  leaves  and  leeds 

1^1  ... 

This  tree,  or  fl^.rub,  is  culti- 
vated in  fome  places,  on  account  of 
the  culinary  ufes  of  its  fruits,  and 
for  the  parpofes  of  the  dyers,  See. 
among  us,  it  is  met  with  only  in 
the  gardens  of  the  curious.  The 
feeds  or  berries  are  of  a  red  colour, 
in  Ihape  round  and  flat.  Both 
thefe  and  the  leaves  are  moderately 
altringent,  and  have  fometimes 
been  exhibited  in  this  intention, 
but  are  now  become  Grangers  to 
the  fhops. 

SYlViPHYTUM,  vide  Con  so- 
lid a  . 

TACAMAKACA  [£]  :  a  re- 
fin  obtained  from  a  tall  tree  (taca- 
Tttnlia!  a  popuh  ftmilis,  frvMu  colore 
p ironuv fimili  J.  B.)  which  grows 
fpontaneoufly  on  the  continent  of 
/America,  and  in  a  (heltered  fitua- 
tion  bears  the  winters  of  our  own 
climate.  Two  forts  of  this  refin 
are  fometimes  to  be  met  with. 
The  bed,  called  (from  its  being 
coileifled  in  a  kind  of  gourd  fnells) 
tacamahaca  in  fhells,  is  fomewhat 
Uudluous  and  fcftiih,  of  a  pale 
yellowifli  or  greenifh  colour-,  an 
aromatic  tafle,  and  a  fragrant  de- 
IJcrhtful  fmell,  approaching  to  that 
ot'  lavender  and  fimbergris.  This 
fort  is  very  rare  :  that  commonly 
found  in  the  (hops  is  in  femitranf- 
p;;rent  grains  or  glebes,  of  a  whic- 


ifh,  yellowiOi,  brownifh,  or  green- 
ifh colour,  of  a  lefs  grateful  fmell 
than  the  foregoing.  The  firll  is 
faid  to  exude  from  the  fruit  of  the 
tree,  the  other  from  incifions  made 
in  the  trunk.  This  reiin  is  faid 
to  be  employed  among  thelndians, 
externally,  for  difculling  and  ma- 
turating tumours,  and  abatino- 
pains  and  aches  of  the  limbs :  ic 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  anodyne, 
hylleric,  cephalic,  and  ftomachic 
plarters  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copceia.  The  fragrance  of  the 
finer  fort  fufHcientiy  points  out 
its  being  applicable  to  other  pur- 
pofes. 

T AM AR INDUS  [L.  E.]  Ta- 
marind  ;  the  fruit  of  a  tree  grow- 
ing in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  indies, 
called  by  C.  Bauhine  ftluiua  Ara- 
hie  a  qii/s  tamar  Indus.  It  is  a  pod 
refembling  a  bean  cod,  including 
feveral  hard  feeds,  together  with 
a  dark  coloured  vifcid  pulp  of  a 
pleafant  acid  taile  :  the  Eail-Jndia 
tamarinds  are  longer  than  the 
Weft-India  fort  ;  the  former  con- 
tainfng  fix  or  feven  feeds  each,  the 
latter  rarely  above  three  or  four. 
The  pulp  of  thefe  fruits,  taken 
in  the  quantity  of  2  or  3  drachms, 
or  an  ounce  or  more,  proves  gent- 
ly laxative  or  purgative  ;  and  at 
the  fame  time,  by  its  acidity, 
quenches  thirfl,  and  allays  immo- 
derate heat.  It  increafes  the  ac- 
tion of  the  purgative  fweets,  caiia 
and  manna,  and  weakens  that  of 
the  refinous  cathartics.  Some  have 
fuppofed  it  capable  of  abating  the 
virulence  of  antiir.onial  prepara- 
tions ;  but  experience  fhews,  that 
it  has  rather  a  contrary  eired,  and 
that  all  vegetable  acids  augment 
their  power.  Tamarinds  are  an 
ingredient  in  the  eleclary  of  cafia 
[L.]  the  lenitive  eleclary  [E]  and 
decoftion  of  tamarinds  with  fena 
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T"  AM  A  R I S  C I  fdia,  cortex  :  Ta  - 
mnricis  nherius  folio  tenukre,  /t^je 
Gallic/e  C.  B  The  tamaiifc  tree; 
its  bark  and  leaves. 

Thel'e  are  moderately  aftringent : 
tlicy  are  never  met  with  in  prefcrip- 
tion,  and  have  long  been  entire 
Itrangers  to  the  (hops. 

,    T A^hC^Tl folia, floresjemen: 
tanaceti  <vii'garii  htlei  C.  B.     'i  an- 


from  them  by  rectined  fpirit  of  wine 
talLes  extremely  pleaCaat. 

TARAXACUM,    vide  Bens 

LEONIS. 

TARTARUM  [I.E.]  Tartar 
is  a  faline  fubltance,  thrown  off" 
from  wines,  after  fermentation,  to 
the  fides  and  bottom  of  the  cafc  : 
it  proves  of  a  red  or  white  colour, 
fy  :  the  leaves,  [L.]  flowers,  and  and  more  or  lefs  foul  or  droffy, 
feeds  [E  ]  according  to  the  colour   and  qua- 

Tanfy  grows  wild  by  road-fides,  lity  of  the  wine  ;  the  white  is  ge- 
and  the  borders  of  fields,  and  is  nerally  looked  upon  as  the  pureit: 
frequently  alfo  cultivated  in  gar-  of  either  fort,  fuch  as  is  clean, 
dens  both  for  culinary  and  medi-  folid,  fcmewhat  tranfparent,  and 
cinal  ufes  :  it  flowers  in  June  and  has  its  outfide  covered  over  with 
July.  Confidered  as  a  medicine,  fmall  fhining  cryflals,  is  prefer- 
it  is  a  moderately  warm  bitter,  ac-  able  to  fuch  as  appears  porous, 
compnnied  with  a  ftrong,  not  very  drofly,  opakc,  and  lefs  bright, 
difagreeable  flavour:  ibme  iiave  This  fubftance,  tho' truly  faline,  is 
had  a  great  opinion  of  it  in  hylte-  fcarce  adled  upon  by  cold  water; 
ric  diforders,  particularly  thofe  -he  purelt  fort,  or  fuch  as  has  been 
proceeding  from  a  deficiency  or  purif.ed  by  art,  requires  four-and- 
fuppreffion  of  the  uterine  purga-  twenty  times  its  weight  of  boiling 
tions.  The  'eaves  and  feeds  have  water  to  diffblve  in  :  the  fclutions 
been  of  confiderable  efiepm  as  an-  of  both  the  tartars  pafs  the  filter 
thelmintics:  the  feeds  are  lefs  bit-  cclourlefs,  and  flioot,  in  the  cold, 
ter,  find  more  acrid  and  aromatic  \\io  fmali,  white,  femitranfparenc 
than  thofe  of  rue,  to  which  they  crylials.  All  fuch  earths  as  are 
are  reckoned  fimilar  ;  or  of  fanto>  foluble  in  vinegar,  and  alkaline 
nicum,  to  which  they  have  beea  fairs,  render  tartar  more  eafily  fo- 
luble in  water  :  hence  the  refiners 
at  Montpelier  are  faid  to  employ 
a  certain  earth  for  promoting  its 
folutions  with  fome  particular  ma- 
nagements for  making  it  fhoot 
into  large  crylials.  This  addition 
may  occafion  a  confiderable  alter- 


frequently  fubftituted. 

T  A  PSI  B  A  RB  ATI ,  feu  Verbal  a 
folia,  flores  :  Verhajci  maris  latifolii 
lutei  C.  B.  Mullein  ;  the  leaves 
and  flowers. 

This  is  met  with  bv  road-fides. 


and  under  hedges:   it  is  clothed  ation   in   the  fair,  infomuch  that 

all  over  with  (oft   downy  leaves,  the  finer  forts  of  white  tartar  are 

and  produces  long  fpikes  of  yellow  perhaps  preferable,  on  many  occa- 

flowers  in  July.     1  he  talle  difco-  fions,    to    the    common    cryflals, 

vers  in  it  a  glutinous  quality  ;  and  The  virtues  of  tartar  are  thofe  of 

hence  it  itands  recommended    as  a   mild,  cooling,    aperient,  ]a;:a- 

an  emollient,  and  is  in  fome  places  tive  medicine.     Taken  from  half 

held     in    great    efteem    in    con-  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  it  proves  a 

fumptions.     The  flowers  of  mul-  gentle,    though    efleflua]    purga- 

Jein  have  an  agreeable,  honey-like  tive.      Angelus  Sala  relates,   that 

fweetncfs  j    an    extract   prepared  he  was  cured  of  an  habitual  colic, 

-  hv 
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by  purging  himfelf  a  few  times 
with  fix  drachms  of  the  crude  fair, 
afier  many  other  medicines  had 
been  tried  to  no  purpoie.  For  the 
preparations  of  tartar,  fee  Part  III. 
chap.  viii.  fed.  7.  This  fait  is 
likewife  an  ingredient  in  the  com- 
mon infufion  of  fena,  compound 
powder  of  fena  [L.]  and  is  ufed 
for  diffolving  or  corroding  fome 
metallic  bodies,  particularly  anti- 
mony, from  which  it  receives  a 
flrong  emetic  impregnatioa. 

TELEPHiUM,videCRAssuLA. 

TEREBINTHIN^.  Turpen- 
tines ;  refinoos  juices  extradled 
from  certain  trees.  There  are 
four  kinds  of  turpentine  diftin- 
gaifhed  in  the  fiiops. 

TEREBINTH  IN  A  CHlA,/w 
CYPRIA  [L.  £.]  Chian,  or  Cy- 
prus turpentine. 

This  is  generally  about  th«  con- 
fidence of  thick  honey,  very  tena- 
cious,clear  and  almoft  tranfparent, 
of  a  white  colour,  with  a  caft  of 
yellow,  and  frequently  of  bine  : 
it  has  a  warm,  pungent,  bitterilh 
tafte,  and  a  fragrant  fmell,  more 
agreeable  than  any  of  the  other 
turpentines. 

This  juice  is  the  produce  of  the 
icrehinthus  'vulgaris  C  B,  common 
terebinth,  an  evergreen  tree  or 
fhrub,  which  grows  fpontaneoufly 
in  the  warmer  climates,  and  en- 
■dures  the  colds  of  our  owia.  The 
turpentine  brought  to  us,  is  ex- 
tracted in  the  iflands  whofe  names 
it  bears,  by  wounding  the  trunk 
and  branches  a  little  after  the  buds 
liave  come  forth:  the  juice  iffues 
limpid,  and  clear  as  water,  and 
by  degrees  thickens  into  the  con- 
fidence in  which  we  meet  with  it. 
A  like  juice  exuding  from  this  tree 
ia  the  eaftein.  countries,  infpif- 
fated  by  a  flow  lire,  is  of  frequent 
ofe,  as  a  mallicatory,  among  the 


Perfian  ladies,  who  (as  Kcempfer 
informs  us)  are  continually  chew- 
ing  it,  in  order  to  faflen  and  whiten 
the  teeth,  fweeten  the  breath,  and 
promote  appetite. 

TEREBINTHINA  VENETA 
[£.]      Venice  turpentine. 

This  is  ufually  thinner  than  any 
of  the  other  fo.ts,  of  a  clear, 
whitifh,  or  pale  yellowifh  colour, 
a  hot,  pungent,  bitterifh,  difagree- 
able  tafte,  and  a  llrong  fmell,  with- 
out any  thing  of  the  fine  aromatic 
flavour  of  the  Chian  kind. 

The  true  Venice  terpentine  is 
obtained  from  the  larix  folio  Jeci- 
duo  conifera  J.  B.  larch,  a  large 
tree,  growing  in  great  abundance 
upon  theAlpsand  Hyrenean  moun- 
tains, and  not  uncommon  in  the 
Englifh  gardens  What  is  ufually 
met  with  in  the  fliops,  under  the 
name  of  Venice  turpentine,  comes 
from  New  England  ;  of  what  tree 
it  is  the  produce,  we  have  no  cer- 
tain account:  the  finer  kinds  of  it 
are  in  appearance  and  quality  not 
confiderably  different  from  the  true 
fort  above  defcribed. 

TEREBINTHINA  ARGEN- 
TOR  ATENSIS  [L  E.]  Stralburgh 
turpentine. 

This,  as  we  generally  meet  with 
It,  js  of  a  middle  confiftence  be- 
twixt the  two  foregoing,  more 
tranfparent  and  lefs  tenacious 
than  either  ;  its  colour  a  yel- 
lowifh brown.  Its  fmell  is  very 
fragrant,  and  more  agreeable  than 
that  of  any  of  the  other  turpen- 
tines, except  the  Chian  :  in  talle 
it  is  the  bittereft,  yet  the  leall 
acrid. 

This  reiin  is  obtained  from  the 
two  forts  of  fir  trees  mentioned  in 
page  72,  which  are  the  mod;  plen- 
tiful, and  perhaps  the  only  ones 
that  grow  fpontaneoufly  in  Eu- 
rope. There  is  another  whofe  re- 
fin  is  much  fuperior  to  the  com- 
mon  turpentine,   and  has  fome- 

times 
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times  been   brought    to   us   from 
abroad  under  the  name  of  Balsa- 
;  MUM  Can'adense.     This  fpccies 
j  is  the  abies   minor,  pe*tinatis  joliis, 
j  Virginian/7,  conis  par^jis  fuhrottaulis 
!  Pluk,      Virginian,  or  Canada   fir- 
tree,  which,  though    rot  a  native 
of  this  climate,  has  been  found  to 
endure  its  fevereft  colds. 

TERIBTNTHINA  COMMU- 
NIS  [L.  E  ]   Common  turpentine 
is  the  coarfell,  heavieft,    in   talte 
and  fmel!  the  moll  difagrceable,  of 
all  the  fnts :  it  is  about  the  con- 
:  fiftence  of   honey,    of  an  opake 
i  brownifli  white  colour. 
I       This  is  obtained  from  t\\t  pimis 
']  fylveftrii   C    B.   wild    pine,  a  low 
unhandfome  tree,  common  in  dif 
ferent  parts  of  Europe  :  this  tree  is 
extremely   refinous,   and   remark- 
■  ably  fubjefl  to  a  difeai'e  from  a  re- 
\  dundance  and  extravafation  of  its 
refin,  infomuch  that,  without  due 
;  evacuation,  it   fwells   and   burfts. 
The  juice,  as  it  ifiues  from   the 
tree,  is  received  in  trenches  made 
in  the  earth,  and  afterwards  freed 
from  the  grofler  impurities  by  co 
lature  through  wicker  baflct-ts. 

All  thefe  juices  vield,  in  difiilla- 
tion  with  water,  an  highly  penera- 
ting  eflential  oil,  a  brittle  infipid 
refin  remaining  behind  With  re- 
gard to  their  medical  virtues,  they 
promote  urine,  cleanfe  the  parts 
concerned  in  the  evacuation  there- 
of, and  deterge  infernal  ulcers  in 
general,  and  at  the  fame  time,  like 
other  bitter  hot  fubftances.tVen gth- 
en  the  tone  of  the  veiTels :  they  have 
an  advantage  above  mofl  other 
acrid  diuretics,  that  they  gently 
loofen  the  belly  They  are  princi- 
pally recommended  in  gleets,  the 
fluor  albus,  and  the  like  ;  and  by 
fome  in  calculous  complaints  : 
I  where  thefe  laft  proceed  from  fand 
I  or  gravel,  formed  into  a  mafs  by 
j  vifcid  mucous  matter,  the  turpen- 
;  tines,  by  diffblving  the  mucus,  pro- 


mote the  expulfion  of  the  fand  ; 
but  where  a  calculus  i^  formed, 
they  can  do  no  fervice,  and  only 
inefFedually  irritate  or  inflame  the 
parts.  In  all  cafes  accompanied 
with  inflammation,  thefe  juices 
ought  to  be  abiiained  from,  as 
this  fymptom  i.s  increafed,  and  not 
unfrequently  occafiuned  by  them^ 
It  is  obfervable,  that  the  turpen- 
tines imnart,  foon  after  fakin«- 
them,  a  violet  fmeJl  to  the  urine; 
and  have  this  eiFedl,  though  ap- 
plied onh'  externally  to  remote 
parts,  particularly  the  Venice  fort. 
This  is  accounted  the  moft  power- 
ful as  a  diuretic  and  detergent,  and 
the  (.  hian  and  Stra/burgh  as  cor- 
roborants: theStrafuurgii  is  an  in- 
gredient in  the  mercurial  pills  and 
Locatcllus's  balfam,  and  theChian 
in  mithridate  and  theriaca  [Z,.| 
The  common  turpentine,  as  being 
the  molt  offenfire,  is  rarely  given 
internally.  ]rs  principal  ufe  is  In 
plafters  and  ointments,  among  far- 
riers, and  for  the  diiiiliation  of  the 
oil  or  fpirit,  as  it  is  called.  The 
dofe  of  thefe  juices  is  from  a  fcrn- 
ple  to  adiachm  andahalf:  they  are 
moft  commodioufly  taken  in'  the 
form  of  a  Loins,  or  difTolved  in 
watery  liquors  by  the  mediation  of 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  or  mucilage. 
Of  the  didilled  oil,  a  few  drops 
are  a  fuiiicient  dofe  :  this  is  a  mod 
potent,  fcimulating,  detergent  di- 
uretic, oftentimes  greatly  heats  the 
confiitution,  and  requires  the  ut- 
mole  caution  in  its  exhibition. 

TERR  A  JAPONIC  A,  vide  U- 

F  C  M  C  A . 

TERRA  LEMNIA  et  SIEE- 
SIACA,  vide  Bolus. 

T FIAPS I ^ /.//«;  rhabft.^  fn^s 
ti'.rhith  gr.rirauici  femine  lati'jfimt 
J.  B.  Deadly  carrot  ;  the  root. 
This  plant  does  not  ill  deferve  irs 
epithet ;    a  fmall  dofe   operating 

with 
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with  extreme  violence  both  up-  Two  forts  of  thiafpi  are  ufed  pro- 
wards  and  downwards.  It  is  an  mifcuoufly,  thiafpi  nwenfe  filiquis 
entire  firanger  to  the  lliops,  and  latis  C.  B.  and  the  thlajpi  awenfe 
inet  with  only  in  the  gardens  of  'vaccaria  iiicano  fulio   majus  C,  B. 


the  curious. 

THE^  folio  [£.]  Tea;  the 
leaves  of  a  Ihiub  (thea  frutex,  folio 
ceraft,  flore  rofte  fyh'ejlris,  feV. 
Ka:inpf.)  cultivated  in  China. 

The  feveral  forts  of  tea  met  with 
among  us,  are  the  leaves  of  the 
fame  plant,  colleded  at  different 
times,  and  cured  in  a  fomevvhatdif- 
ferent  manner  :  the  fmall  young 
Jeaves  very  carefully  dried,  are  the 


they  both  grow  wild,  the  latter 
mod:  plentifully.  Thefe  feeds  have 
an  acrid  biting  tafte  like  common 
muflard,  with  which  they  agree  in 
medical  qualities :  their  principal 
ufe  is  as  ingredients  in  the  compo- 
fitions  whofe  name  they  bear. 

THUSMASC U LU M,  vide 

O  L  I  B  A  N  U  M  . 

THUS    VULGARE     [Z.  £.] 


finer  green  ;  the  older  afford  the  Common  frankincenfe  :  a  folidj 
ordinarv  green  and  bohea.  Thetwo  brittle  refin,  brought  to  us  in  little 
firft  have  a  fenfible  flavour  of  vio-     glebes  or  maffes,   of  a  brownifh. 


lets,  the  other  of  rofes :  the  former 
is  the  natural  odour  of  the  plant  ; 
the  latter,  as  Neumann  obferves, 
is  prob:ibly  introduced  by  art. 
Some  of  the  dealers  in  this  com- 
snodity  in  Europe  are  not  ignorant 
that  bohea  tea  is  imitable  by  the 
leaves  of  ceitain  common  plants, 
artificially  tindured  and  impreg- 
nated with  the  rofe  flavour.  The 
tafte  of  both  forts  is  lightly  bit- 
terifh,  fubaftringent,  and  Ibme- 
what  aromatic.  The  medical  vir- 
tues attributed  to  thefe  leaves  are 
fufficiently  numerous,  though  few 
©f  them  have  any  jull  foundation: 

little  more  can  be  expefted  from    folio  tenuioreC.B^  Common  thyme; 
the  common  infufions,  than  that  of    the  leaves  [£.] 
£  diluent,  acceptable  to  the  palate         This   plant  is  frequent  in  our 


or  yeilowifh  colour  on  theoutfide, 
internally  vvhitifn,  or  variegated 
with  whitifh  fpecks  ;  of  a  bitterifii, 
acrid,  not  agreeable  tafte,  without 
any  confiderable  fmell.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  produce  of  the 
pine  tree  which  yields  the  terebin- 
tliina  communis,  and  to  concrete 
en  the  furface  of  rhe  terebinthinate 
juice  foon  after  it  has  iffued  from 
the  plant. 

It  is  an  ingredient  in  mithridate, 
the  gum  plafter,  ftrengthening 
plafter,  and  ftomach  plafter  [Z,.] 

THYMI  folia:   Thymi  'vulgaris 


and  ftomach  :  the  diuretic,  dia- 
phoretic, and  other  virtues  which 
they  have  been  celebrated  for,  de- 
pend more  on  the  quantity  of  warm 
fluid,  than  any  particular  qualities 
which  it  gains  from  the  tea.  No- 
thing arifes  in  diftillaticn  from  ei- 
ther fort  of  tea  with  re£lified  fpi- 
rit :  water  elevates  the  whole  of 
their  flavour. 

TULA?S\S,femen  :  Treacle,  or 
mithridate,    mallard  j    the   feeds 


gardens,  and  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  It  has  an  agreeable  aromatic 
Imell,  and  a  warm  pungent  tafte  ; 
which  it  imparts  by  infufion  to 
reftified  fpirit,  and  fends  over  in 
diftillation  with  water ;  along  with 
the  vyater  arifes  an  effential  oil  ex- 
tremely hot  and  pungent. 

THYMI  CITRATI/o//^.-  ^Ser- 
pyli  foliis  citri  odore  C,  B.  Lemon- 
ihymej  the  leaves  [IJ. 

This 
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This  is  found  wild  in  dry  moun- 
tainous places,  but  the  fliops  are 
Supplied  from  gardens.  In  tafie  and 
fmell  it  is  lefs  acrid  and  more  grate- 
ful than  the  common  thyme  ;  its 
fmell,  in  particular,  is  remarkably 
different,  approaching  to  that  of 
lemons.  It  gives  over  its  flavour 
in  diftiilation  both  with  water  and 
fpirit :  with  the  former  an  elegant 
effential  oil  arifes.  The  dillilled. 
fpirit  is  an  agreeable  aromatic  cor- 
dial liquor,  not  inferior  to  any  thing 
of  this  kind. 

TILI^  {lores :  Tilics  fcsmintr 
folio  majore  C.  B.  The  lime  or  lin- 
den tree;  its  flowers  [L'E.] 

The  lime  tree  has  been  much 
valued  on  account  of  its  quick 
growth  and  pleafant  fhade;  it  fiovv- 
ers  in  July,  and  lofes  its  leaves 
foon  after.  The  flowers  are  made 
ufe  of  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
agreeable  flavour,  which  water  ex- 
trads  from  them  by  infufion,  and 
elevates  in  diftiilation.  Among  the 
writers  on  the  materia  medica, 
they  have  the  charafter  of  an  an- 
tiepileptic,  and  a  fpecific  in  all 
kind  of  fpafms  and  pains.  Fre- 
derick Hoffman  relates,  that  he 
knew  a  chronical  epilepfy  cured 
by  the  ufe  of  an  infufion  of  thefe 
flowers  drank  as  tea. 

THYMEL^^  bacc^  :  r/iyme- 
l(sa  foliis  lini  C.  B.  Spurge  flax; 
its  berries,  called  ginna  aiidla, 

TiTHYMALI  mdix.  Sparge; 
the  rooc. 

Several  forts  of  fpurge  are  men- 
tioned in  catalogues  of  the  mate- 
ria medica.  The  Edinburgh  col- 
lege,  in  their  lail  edition,  retained 
two  ( E s  u  L  A  MAJOR,  tithymalus 
paliijlris  friiticofus  C.  B.  German 
fpurge;  andEsuLA  minor,  tithy- 
malus foliis  pint  C.B.  pine-fpurge) ; 
both    the  Edinburgh  and  London 
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college   have   now   rejecled   them 
all. 

The  fpurges  and  grana  cnidia 
are  extremely  acrid,  irritating  ca- 
thartics, and  operate  with  fo  much 
violence  as  to  be  altogether  unfit 
for  internal  ufe. 

TINCAR,  vide  BoR.^x^ 


TORMENTILLyE?W/r;  Ttr- 
inentill^ filvejlris  C.  B.  Tormentilj 
or  feptfoil ;   the  root  [L.  E.\ 

Tormentil  is  found  wild  in  woods 
and  on  commons-:  it  has  longflen- 
der  ftalks,  with  ufually  feven  long 
narrow  leaves  at  a  joint ;  the  root 
is,  for  the  moft  part,  crooked  and 
knotty,  of  a  blackifli  colour  on  the 
outflde,  and  reddifli  within.  This 
root  has  an  auftere  ilyptic  tafte,  ac- 
companied with  a  flight  kind  of 
aromatic  flavour  ;  it  is  one  of  the 
moll  agreeable  and  eliicacious  of 
the  vegetable  aftringents,  and  is 
employed  with  good  fuccefs  in  sll 
cafes  where  medicines  of  this  clafs 
are  proper.  It  is  more  ufed,  both 
in  extern poj-aneousprefcription  and 
in  ofiicinalcompofition,than  any  of 
the  other  ftrong  vegetable  allrin- 
gents :  it  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
two  compound  powders  of  bole 
[L.]  the  two  powders  and  ele-ilary 
of  i'cordium  [I,.]  the  compound 
vvhite  decodlion  [£.]  and  japonic 
confeilion  [E.]  A  cincture  made 
from  it  with  redified  fpirit  poffefies 
the  whole  aftringency  and  flavour 
of  the  root,  and  lofes  nothing  of 
either  in  infpiffation. 

TRAG  AC  ANTHA,  vide  Gum- 
mi   TRAGACANTI-I^S. 

TRICHOMANIS  foUa:  Trl- 
chomanis  fi-ve  plytrichi  of/rdnaruni 
C.  B.  Englifii  maidenhair  ;  the 
leaves.  \_L.  E.^ 

This  is  one  of  the  herbs  called,, 
from  the  fmalliiefs  of  their  ftalksj 

is  capii- 
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capillary:  it  is  found  wild  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Ehj^I  nc,  upon  old 
walls,  and  in  fhady  places.  The 
leaves  have  a  mucilaginous,  fweet- 
ifh,  fubaftrinpent  tafte,  without 
any  particular  flavour  :  they  are 
efteemed  ufeful  in  diforders  of  the 
breaft,  proceeding-  from  fi  thicknefs 
and  acrimony  of  the  juices ;  and 
are  likewife  fuppofed  to  promote 
the  expedlnration  of  tough  phlegm, 
and  to  open  nbftruftions  of  the  vif- 
cera.  1  hey  are  ufually  direded  in 
infufion  or  deco6lion,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  liquorice.  A  fy- 
rop  prepared  from  them  has  fre- 
quent!) fupplied  the  place  of  that 
made  from  the  adianthum  verum  : 
fome  havefubftitutedaftill  cheaper 
ingredient, and  perhaps  not  much  to 
the  difadvantage  of  the  medicine  ; 
both  the  maidenhairsyieldinglittle 
more  than  a  mucilaginous  juice, 
greatly  refembling  the  fubllitute 
made  ufe  of.  The  fyrup  brought 
from  abroad  has  an  admixture  of 
orange  flower  water. 

TFIFOLII  PALUDOSI/o//^.- 
Trifolii  paluflris  C  B.  Marlh  tre- 
foil, or  buck-beans  ;  the  leaves 
[LE.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  moift 
marfny  places :  it  has  three  oval 
leaves,  {landing  together  upon  one 
pedicle  which  iffues  from  the  root; 
their  tafle  is  very  bitter,  and  fome- 
what  naufeous.  Marlh  trefoil  is 
an  efficacious  aperient  and  deob- 
jlruent,  promotes  the  fluid  fecre- 
lions,  and,  if  liberally  taken,  gent 
Jv  loofens  the  belly.  Jt  has  of  late 
gained  great  reputation  in  fcor- 
hutic  and  fcrophulous  diforders, 
and  its  good  effefts  in  thefe  cafes 
have  been  warranted  by  experi- 
ence ;  inveternte  cutaneous  difeafes 
have  been  removed  by  an  infufion 
of  the  leaves,  drank  to  the  quan- 
iity  of  a  pint  a  day,  at  proper  in- 
arvals,  and  ccntinued  fome  weeks.. 


Boerhaave  relates,  that  he  was  re- 
lieved of  the  gout  by  drinking  the 
juice  mixed  with  whey. 

TRISSAGO,  vide  Cham/edrys. 

TRITICI  farina,  amylum,  fur- 
fur :  Tritici  'vulgaris  glumas  tritu- 
rondo  deponentis  J.  B.  Wheat  ;  the 
meal  or  ilour,  and  ftarch  [Z,  .£.] 
(prepared  from  the  meal  by  mace- 
ration in  frefh  quantities  of  water) 
and  bran  [E~] 

Wheat,  a  common  article  of  our 
food, is  more  glutinous  and  nutriti- 
ous than  moll:  other  kinds  of  grain. 
The  flour,  or  the  ftarch,  prepared 
from  it,  form  with  water  a  foft  vif- 
cid  fubftance,  which  has  been  taken 
with  good  fuccefs  in  diarrceas  and 
dyfenteries.  Starch  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  compound  powder  of 
gum  tragacanth  and  the  white  pec- 
toral troches  [L.]  and  gives  name 
to  a  lohoch   [£".] 

•  Bran  contains,  befides  the  hulks, 
or  Ihells  of  the  wheat,  a  portion 
of  its  farinaceous  mattef :  this  is 
lefs  glutinous  than  the  finer  flower, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  have  a  detergent 
quality  :  infufions  of  bran  are  not 
unf  equently  employed  in  this  in- 
tention externally,  and  fometimes 
likewife  taken  inwardly. 

Bread,  carefully  toafted,  and 
infufed  or  lightly  boiled  in  water, 
imparts  a  deep  colour,  and  a  fuf- 
ficientlyagreeable  reftringent  talle. 
This  liquor,  taken  as  commoa 
drink,  has  done  good  fervice  in  a 
weak  lax  ftate  of  the  ftomach  and 
inteflines,  and  in  bilious  vomiting 
and  purging,  or  the  cholera  mor- 
bus :  examples  are  related  in  the 
Edinburgh  eflays  of  feveral  cafes  of 
tliis  kind  cured  bv  it,  without  the 
ufe  of  any  other  medicine. 

TUNICA,  vide  Caryophyl- 

LUS   HORTENSIS. 

TURPE- 
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TURPETHUM,  five  Turhilh  protuberances  on  the  outfide, 
[ii^.]  Turbith  ;  the  cortical  part  of  fmooth  and  yellovvifli  within  :  fome 
the  root  of  an  Indian  convolvulus,  pieces  have  a  blucifn  calt,  from  mi- 
brought  to  us  in  oblong  pieces,  of  neralglcbules  or  zincbeing  throwa 
a  brown  or  afh  colour  on  the  out-  up  by  the  heat  in  its  metallic  form, 
fide,  and  vvhitifh  within  :  the  bell  Tutty  is  celebrated  as  an  ophthal- 
is  ponderous,  not  wrinkled,  eafy  mic,  and  frequently  employed  as 
tobreak.anddifcoversalargequan-  fuch  in  unguents  and  collyria  :  ic 
tity  of  refinous  matter  to  the  eye  :  gives  name  to  an  officinal  ophthal- 
its  tafte  is  at  firft  fweetilh  ;  chewed  mic  ointment  \L.  £.]  See  the  ar- 
for  a  little  time,  it  becomes  acrid,  tide  Zincum. 
pungent,  and  naufeous.  This  root 

is  a  cathartic,  not  of  the  fafeft  or  VALERIANAE  HORTENSTS 

moft   certain    kind  ;    the  refinous  MAJORIS  radix  :  Valeyian<£  ma- 

matter,  in  which  its  virtue  refides,  joris   odorata    rndice    J.  B.      The 

appears  to  be  very  unequallydillri-  greater  garden  valerian  ;  its  roots 

buted,  infomuch  that  feme  pieces,  [£]. 

taken  from  a  fcruple  to  a  drachm.  This  is  an  oblong  wrinkled  root, 
purge  violently  ;  while  others,  in  vvith  feveral  fibres  at  the  bottom, 
larger  dofes,  have  fcarce  any  effect  of  a  brownifh  or  afh  colour  on  the 
at  all.  An  extraift  made  from  the  outfide,  and  whitifli  within  ;  of  an 
root  is  more  uniform  in  firength,  aromatic  fmell  and  talle,  approach- 
though  not  fuperior  or  equal  to  ing  to  nard.  It  is  accounted  lefs 
purgatives  more  common  in  the  efhcacious  as  a  medicine  than  the 
fhops.  following. 


TUSSILAGINIS  fi^ve  far  far  a: 
folia-,  jlores  :  Tnj/ilaginis  'vulgaris 
C.  B.  Coltsfoot ;  the  leaves  and 
flowers  [£]. 

This  grows  wild  in  watery 
places,  producing  yellov/  flowers 
in  February  and  March  ;  thefe  foon 
fall  off,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
large  roundifh  leaves,  hairy  un- 
derneath :  their  tafle  is  herbaceous, 
fomewhat  glutinous  and  fubacrid. 
Tuiniago  Itands  recommended  in 
coughs  and  other  diforders  of  the 
brealt  and  lungs  :  the  flowers  are 
an  ingredient  in  the  pectoral  de- 
codion  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia. 

TUTTA  [L.E.]  Tutty;  an  im- 
pure fublimate  of  zinc,  or  an  argilla- 
ceous lubflance  impregnated  there- 
%vith,  formed  into  tubulous  pieces 
like  th  ■  bark  of  a  tree.  It  is  mo- 
derately hard  and  ponderous,  of  a 
brownifh  colour^  and  full  of  fmali 


VALERIANiE  SILVESTRIS 
radix  :  Valeriana;  fyhsjiris  majoris 
monlana  C.  B.  Valeriance  fyl'vejlris 
majoris  foliis  an^ufliorihus  Morifon. 
plant,  umhdlif.  Wild  valerian  (the 
narrow-leaved  fort,  growing  oa 
open,  dry,  mountainous  places)  its 
root  [L.£.j 

This  root  confiils  of  a  numberof 
firings  or  fibres  matted  together, 
iiTuing  from  one  common  head  ; 
of  a  whitifh  or  pale  brownifh  co- 
lour :  its  fmell  is  flrong,  like  a 
mixture  of  aromatics  with  fetids ; 
the  tafte  unpleafantly  warm,  bit- 
terifh,  and  fubacrid.  There  is  an- 
other wild  valerian,  with  broader 
leaves,  of  adeeper  and  fhining  green 
colour,  met  with  in  watery  places. 
Both  forts  have  hitherto  been  ufed 
indil'criminately  ;  andLinnjeus  has 
joined  them  into  one  ipecies,  under 
the  name  oi  '•jaleriana  foUis  omni- 
bus pinnatis.  Our  college  have  re- 
itrained  the  fiiops  to  the  full,  which 
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is  confiderably  the  flrongeft,  and  ternal  medicine  and  externally  as 
lofes  of  its  quality,  if  tranfplanted  an  amulet,  are  extremely  nume- 
into  fuch  foils  as  the  other  natu-  rous  :  and  poffibly  it  has  an  equal 
rally  delights  in.  The  roots,  pro-  title  to  them  all  :  to  the  talle  and 
duced  in  low  watery  grrunds,  have  fmell  it  appears  almoft  fimply  her- 
a  remarkably  faint  fmell  in  com-  baceous. 
parifon  of  the  others,  and  feme- 
times  fcarce  any  at  all.  Wild  va- 
lerian is  a  medicine  of  great  ufe  in 
nervous  diforders,  and  is  particu- 
larly ferviceable  in  epilepfies  pro- 
ceeding from  a  debility  of  the  ner- 


VERONICA  FOEMINA,  vide 
Elatine. 

VERONICiE  MARIS,  feu  Be- 
ton'ica;  Paul:  folia  :   Veromae  maris 


vous  fyllem.     It  was  firft  brought    fupindc  et  'vulgntiffmee  C-  B.     Male 
into  efteem  in  thefe  cafes  by  Fabius     fpeedwell  ;   the  leaves  [£.] 


Columna,  who  by  taking  the  pow- 
dered root,  in  the  dofe  of  half  a 
fpoonful,  was  cured  of  an  invete- 
rate epilepfy,  after  many  other  me- 
dicines- had  been  tried  in  vain. 
Repeated  experience  has  fince  con- 
firmed its  efficacy  in  this  diforder, 
and  the  prefent  pradice  lays  con- 
fiderable  ftrefs  upon  it.  The  com- 
mon dpfe  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a 
drachm  ;  in  infufion  from  one  to 
two  drachms.  Its  unpleafant  fla- 
vour is  moll  effeclually  concealed 
by  a  fuitable  addition  of  mace. 


This  is  one  of  the  veronics 
which  produce  their  flowers  in 
clullers  at  the  joints  of  the  flalks : 
it  is  a  rough  procumbent  plant, 
not  unfrequently  met  with  on  dry 
commons,  and  in  fandy  grounds. 
In  talle,  fmell,  and  medical  vir- 
tue?, it  is  fimilar  to  the  betonica, 
of  which  in  its  place  ;  though  tlie 
veronica  is  commonly  fuppofed  to 
have  more  of  an  aperient  and  pec- 
toral virtue,  and  betony  to  be  ra- 
ther nervine  and  cephalic.  HoiF- 
man  and  Joh.  Francus  have  vvrit- 


A  tinfture  of  valerian  in  proof  ten  exprefs  treatifes  on  this  plant, 

fpirit  and  in  volatile  fpirit  are  kept  recommendinginfufionsofit,drank 

in  the  fnops  [L].     This  root  gives  in  the  form  of  tea,   as  very  falu- 

name  alfo  to  a  compound  water  bricus  in  many  diforders,  particu- 

[£.]   and  is   an   ingredient  in  the  larly  thofe  of  the  breaft. 
cephalic    tiniSlure    [£.]    epileptic 


powder  [£.]   mithridate  and  the- 
riaca  [L.] 


VERATRUM, 

EORUS    ALB  us. 


vide   Helle- 


VERBASCUM,  vide  Tapsus 

B  A  R  B  A  T  U  S  . 

VERBENA /a//^,  radix:  Vcr- 
heme  coinmunis  fore  cerulao  C.  B. 
Common  wild  vervain  ;  the  leaves 
and  root    [E.] 

This  is  one  of  the  medicines 
which  we  ov,'e  to  the  fuperdition 
of  former  ages  ;  the  virtues  it  has 
been  celebrated  for,  both  as  an  in- 


\mCKT:OX\C\,Afdepiaclis,fu 
Hirundinarit^  radix :  Afdepiadis  fiore 
alho  C.  B.  Swallow  wort,  or  tame 
poifon  ;  the  root  [E.] 

This  is  a  native  of  the  warmer 
climates  ;  jt  is  fometimes  met  with 
in  our  gardens,  but  rarely  perfecls 
its  feeds.  It  is  reckoned  by  bo- 
tanifis  a  fpecies  of  apocynum,  or 
dogfbane  ;  from  all  the  poifon- 
ous  forts  of  which  it  may  be  di- 
flinguilheJ,  by  yielding  a  limpid 
juice,  whim  that  of  the  others  is 
milky.  The  root  has  a  fuong 
fmell,  efpecially  when  frefli,  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  valerian,  or 
nard  i  the  taftc  is  at  tir.t  Tweet; fli 
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and  aromatic  ;  but  foon  becomes  conllitution   more  than  an  equal 

bitterifh,  fubacrid,  and  naufeous.  quantity    of    any    other,    though 

This    root  is   eileemed   fudorific,  containing  full  as  much  fpirit :  red 

diuretic,  and  emmenagogue,  and  port,  and  moll  of  the  red  wines, 

frequently  employed  by  theFrench  have    an    aftringent    quality,     by 

and  German  phyficiana  as  an  alexi-  which  they  Arengthen  the  tone  of 

pharmac,  fomctimes  as  a  fucceda-  the  ftomachand  inteltines,andthus 

Ileum   to  contra) erva  ;  whence  it  proveferviceablcforrcllrainingim- 

has  received  tiie  name  of  contra-  moderate  fecretions  :   thofe  which 

yerva  Germanorum.     vYmong  us,  are  of  an  acid  nature,  as  Phenifli, 

it  is  very  rarely  made   ufe  of:  it  pafs  freely   by  the  kidney?,    and 

appears,  from  its  fenfible  qualities,  gently  loofen  the  belly  :   it  is  fup- 

to  be  a  medicine  of  much  the  fame  pofed  that  thefe  laft  exafperate  or 

kind  with  valerian,  v/hich  is  indif-  occafion  gouty  and  calculous  dif- 

putably  preferable  to  it.  orders,  and  that  new  wines  of  every 

kind  have  this  eHed. 

VINUM.     Wine  ;  the  ferment- 
ed juice  of  the  grape.      Among         N¥j\.E. folia,  fores  :  Violec  Mar- 

the  great  variety  of  wines  in  com-  tia   purpiireie,    fore  fnplici    odorn 

mon  ufe  among  us,   five  are  em-  C.  B.  The  fingle  ivjarch  violet;  its 

ployed  in  the  Ihops  as  menllruafor  flowers  [L.  E.\  and  leaves  [/T.] 
medicinal  fimples.  This   is    often    found    wild    in 

Vinwii  album  [L.]  njinum  album  hedges  and  (liady  places,  and  flow- 

Uifpanicum  \E]     Mountain.  ers  in  March  ;  the  fiiops  are  o-ene- 

Vini{malbumGaUicum[E.^Vre.r\ch.  rally   fupp'ied   from  gardens.     ]\^ 

white  wine.  our   markets    we    meet   with    the 

FinumCanarinui7i  [L.E.'\  Canary  flowers    of    a     different    fpecic:, 

or  fack.  named    by  botaniils  ■njiola  Martia 

FiniDn  Rkennnum    \L.   £.]   Rhe=  jnajor,  hirfuta,  tnodora:   thefe  may 

nifli.  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  forego- 

Vinum  rubrum  [L.]   Red  port.  ing   by    their  being  larger,  of  a 

The    uies   of   thefe  liquors    as  pale  colour,  and  of  no  fmell.  The 

menflrua  and  vehicles  of  the  vir-  ofF.cinal  flowers  have  a  very  plea- 

tues  of  other  medicines,  will  be  fant   fmell,   and   a   deep  purpliih 

given  hereafter;  in  this  place  we  blue    colour,    denominated    from 

iliall  confider  only  their  efl^"eds  on  them  violet.     They  impart  their 

the  human  body.     Thefe  are,  to  colour  and  flavour  to  aqueous  li- 

chear  the  fpirits,  warm  the  habit,  quors.      A  fyrup  made  from  this 

promote   perfpiration,  render   the  infufion    has    long    maintained   a 

vefl'els  full  and  turgid,   raife  the  place  in  the  fliops,  and  proves  an 

pulfe, and  quicken  the  circulation,  .agreeable  and   ufeful  laxative  for 

Theefl^edsof  the  full-bodied  wines  children, 
are  much  more  durable  than  thofe 

of  the  thinner:   all   fweet  wines,  VIPERA    [L.  £  ]    The  viper. 

.  asCanary,  abound  with  a  glutinous  or  adder,  is  or.e  of  the  viviparous 

nutritious    fubltance  ;    whilll    the  reptiles,    without    feet,   about  an 

others  are  not  nutrimental,  or  only  inch   in  thicknefs,  and  twenty  or 

accidentally  fo,  by   flrengthening  thirty  in  length.     The  poifon  of 

the  organs  employed  in  digeflicn:  this  ferpent  is  confined  toits  mouth. 

fweet  wines  in  general  do  not  pafs  At  the  bafis  of  the  fangs,  or  long 

o-fF  freely  by  urine,   and  heat  the  teeth    which   it  wounds   with,  is 
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lodged  a  little  bag,  containing  the 
poifonous  liquid  ;  a  very  minute 
portion  of  v;hich,  mixed  imm.edi- 
ately  with  the  blood,  proves  fatal: 
our  viper-catchers  are  faid  to  pre- 
vent the  mifchiefs  otherwife  fol- 
lowing from  the  bite,  by  rubbing 
oil  olive  warm  on  the  part.  The 
flefh  of  the  viper  is  perfe£l!y  inno- 
cent, and  flrongly  recommended 
as  a  medicine  of  extraordinary  fer- 
vice  in  fcrophulous,  leprous,  and 
other  obftinate  chronical  diforders: 
its  virtues,  however,  in  thefe  cafes, 
are  probably  too  much  exaggerat- 
ed. The  viper  is,  doubtlefs,  an 
high  nutritious  food  ;  and  hence  in 
fome kinds  of  weak'nefles,and  ema- 
ciated habits,  is  not  undefervedly 
looked  upon  as  a  good  rellorative. 
To  anfwer  any  valuable  purpofe?, 
frelh  vigorous  vipers  (not  fuch  as 
Lave  been  long  kept  alive  after 
they  are  caught)  fhould  be  liber- 
ally ufed  as  food.  The  v.ines  and 
tinftures  of  them  canfcarce  be  fup- 
pofed  to  receive  any  confiderabie 
virtue  from  the  animal.  The  dry 
fleni  brought  us  from  abroad,  is  in- 
tirely  infignificant. 

In  the  fl-iops,  a  broth  is  direfled 
to  be  prepared  from  frefh  vipers, 
and  a  vinous  tinfture  from  dried 
ones  [Z,.]:  the  dried  flefh  is  alfo 
an  ingredient  in  theriaca,  and  the 
fat  in  the  ointment  of  tutty  [Z,.] 
this  fat  being  fuppofed  peculiarly 
ufeful  in  diforders  of  the  eyes,  for 
which  that  ointment  is  deligned. 

VIR  G M  A U R  E^  folip. :  Firga^ 
cur  ere  miguflifolice,  nnnits  Jcrratte  C. 
B-   Golden  rod  ;  the  leaves  \E.] 

Th's  is  found  wild  on  heaths  and 
in  woods,  producing  fpikes  of  yel- 
low flowers  in  Auguit.  The  leaves 
have  a  moderately  aflringent  bit- 
ter taile,  and  hence  prove  fervice- 
able  in  debility  and  laxity  of  the 
vifcera,  and  diforders  proceeding 
from  that  caufe. 


VIS  CI  QU  ERNI  lignum,  folia  : 
Vifci  baccis  alhis  C.  B.  Milleltoe  ; 
the  wood  and  leaves  [/?.] 

This  is  a  bufay  plant,  growing 
on  the  trunk  and  branches  of  dif- 
ferent trees :  that  met  with  on  the 
oak  is  generally  preferred,  perhaps 
on  account  of  its  being  the  mofl: 
rare.  It  may,  however,  be  pro- 
pagated by  art  on  any  trees,  by 
rubbing  the  berries  againft  the 
bark  :  this  office  has  hitherto  been 
performed  by  the  thrulh  (who 
feeds  on  the  berries  in  the  winter) 
in  clearing  his  bill  from  the  feeds 
that  flick  about  it.  This  plant 
was  held  in  veneration  by  the  fu- 
perftition  of  former  ages:  it  was 
hung  about  the  neck  to  prevent 
witchcraft,  and,  taken  internally, 
to  expel  poifons.  Of  late  times 
it  has  been  celebrated  as  a  fpecific 
in  epilepfies,  palfies,  &:c.  virtues, 
which  it  were  greatly  to  be  wifhed 
that  experience  gave  any  counte- 
nance to. 

VITEX,  vide  Agnus  castus. 

VITIS  VINIFERA.  The  viire 
tree.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  were 
formerly  celebrated  as  aftringents, 
but  have,  for  a  long  time,  been 
intirely  difregarded  :  their  tafte  is 
herbaceous,  with  only  a  flight 
roughnefs. — The  trunk  of  the  tree, 
wounded  in  the  fpring,  yields  a 
clear,  limpid,  watery  juice  :  this 
tear  of  the  vine  has  been  ac- 
counted excellent  for  fore  eyes  ; 
and  by  fome  recommended  like- 
vvifein  ardent  and  malignantfevers, 
and  as  a  diuretic. —  The  flowers'i 
have  a  pleafant  fmell,  which  wa-- 
ter  elevates  from  them  in  diililla- 
tion  ;  along  with  the  water,  a 
fmall  portion  of  an  elegant  effen-i 
tial  oil  is  faid  to  arife,  pofTeffingt 
in  great  perfedtion  the  fragrancet 
of  the  flowers. — The  unripe  fruitl 
is  of  a   very  harfli,  rough,  foun 
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tafte  :  its  expreffed  juice,  called 
verjuice,  omphacium  agrejla  [£  ] 
was  of  ^reat  elteem  among  the 
ancients,  and  Hill  continueb  lb  in 
ibme  places,  as  a  cooling  aftrin- 
gent  medicine  :  a  rob  and  fyrup 
were  lormerly  prepared  from  ic. 
—The  lipe  fruit  or  grapes,  of 
which  there  are  feveral  kinds, 
properly  cured  and  dried,  are  the 
xaifins  and  currants  of  the  fliops  : 
the  juice  by  fermentation  affords 
wine,  vinegar,  and  tartar;  of  all 
which  in  theii  places. 

VITRIOLUM.  Vitriol  is  a  fa 
line  cryflaliine  concrete,  ccmpofed 
of  metal,  and  an  acid  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  fulphur  and  alum.  There 
are  but  three  metallic  bodies, which 
this  acid  is  capable  of  perfedly  dif- 
folving  or  being  unit.d  with  into 
a  cryftailine  appearance,  zinc,  cop- 
per, and  iron  :  with  the  firil  it 
forms  a  white,  with  the  fecond  a 
blue,  and  with  the  third  a  green 
fait. 

VITRIOLUM  ALBUVI  [Z-./i.] 
White  vitriol,  or  vitriol  of  zinc  ; 
found  in  the  mines  of  Goflar,  fome- 
times  in  tranfparent  pieces,  but 
more  commonly  in  form  of  white 
efflorefcences,  which  are  diflblved 
in  water,  and  afterwards  reduced 
by  evapora  ion  and  cryllalllzation 
into  large  maffes,  We  rarely  meet 
with  this  fort  of  vitriol  pure  :  after 
the  zinc,  which  is  its  proper  bafisp 
has  been  revived  by  inflammable 
fluxes,  there  remains  a  fubftance 
which  is  attradled  by  the  magnet, 
and  difcovers  icfelf,  on  other  trials 
alfo,  to  be  iron  :  a  folution  of  the 
vitriol  depofites  on  Handing  an 
ochery  fediment,  which  generally 
gives  a  blue  tinfture  to  volatile  al 
kalies,  and  hence  appears  to  con- 
tain copper.  White  vitriol  is  fome- 
times  given  from  five  or  fix  grains 
to  half  a  drachm,  as  an  emetic  :  it 


operatch  very  quickly,  and  if  pure, 
without  violence.  Externally,  it 
is  employed  as  an  opththalmic,  and 
often  made  the  balls  of  collyria, 
both  in  extemporaneous  prefcrip- 
tion,  and  in  difpenfatories  :  a  lo- 
lution  of  it  is  di reded  in  this  inten- 
tion both  by  the  Edinburgh  and 
London  colleges. 

VITRIOLUM  CCERULEUM 
[L.  E.\  Blue  vitriol,  or  vitriol  of 
copper,  falfely  called  Roman  vi- 
triol. Greatefl  part  of  the  blue 
vitriol  at  prelent  met  with  in  the 
fhops,  is  faid  to  be  artificially 
prepared,  by  uniting  copper  with 
the  vitriolic  acid.  This  fait  has  a 
highl)  acrid,  aulf ere,  and  very  nau- 
feous  talte:  it  is  aflrong  emetic,  too 
violent  to  be  e>;hibited  with  any  to- 
lerable degree  of  fafety.  Its  prin- 
cipal ufe  is  externally  as  an  efcha- 
rotic,  and  for  flopping  haemor- 
rhages, which  it  effefts  by  coagu- 
lating the  blood,  and  contrading 
the  mouths  of  the  velTels  :  it  gives 
name  to  an  officinal  water  for  this 
intention. 

VITRIOLUM  VIRIDE  \l.E.\ 
Green  vitriol,  or  vitriol  of  iron, 
commonly  called  copperas,  the 
Roman  vitriol  of  the  Italian  and 
01  Her  foreign  writers.  This  is  pre- 
pared in  large  quantity  at  Dept- 
ford,  by  diffoiving  iron  in  rht-  acid 
liquor  which  runs  fsom  certain  ful- 
phureous  pyrits  expofed  for  a 
length  of  time  to  the  air.  W^en 
pure,  it  is  fimilar  in  quality  to  the 
officinal  j'^i/  martis. 

The  green  and  blue  vitriols  (as 
well  as  the  white)  are  in  many- 
places  found  native  in  the  earth; 
though  ufually,  in  this  iliate,  nei- 
ther fort  is  free  from  an  adir.ixture 
of  the  other  ;  hence  vit  iols  are 
met  with  of  all  the  in  ermediate 
colours  betwixt  the  grafs  green  of 
the  one  and  the  fapphire  blue  of  the 
othes'^ 
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other.  The  acid  of  thefefalts  has 
the  greatefl:  affinity  with  zinc,  next 
to  this  with  iron,  and  with  copper 
the  leall:  of  all.  Hence,  folutioas 
of  white  vitriol  depofite,  on  Hand- 
ing, greate  1  part  of  the  irony  and 
cupreous  matter,  which  they  con- 
tain, and,  if  (ome  freih  zinc  be  add- 
ed, the  whole  :  in  like  manner, 
upon  adding  bright  poliihed  iron 
to  folutions  of  green  vitriol,  if  it 
holds  any  cupreous  matter,  this 
wiI-1  be  thrown  down.  By  this 
means  the  white  and  green  vitriols 
may  be  purified  from  other  metal- 
lic bodies. 

VIMK^IM,  feu  Regm<s  prati 
folia-,  (lores  :  Ulmaritie  harbcs  cupri 
fioribus  co?npa6lis  C.  B.  Meadow- 
fweet,  or  queen  of  the  meadows; 
the  leaves  and  flowers   [E.~\ 

This  herb  is  frequent  in  moift 
meadows,  and  about  the  fides  of 
rivers  ;  it  flowers  in  the  beginning 
of  June,  and  continues  in  flower  a 
confiderable  time.  The  flowers 
have  a  V'iry  pleafant  flavour,  which 
water  extrafts  from  them  by  infu- 
fion,  and  elevates  in  diitillation. 
The  leaves  are  herbaceous. 

URTIC^  MAJORIS  VUL- 
GARIS  folia,  femen  :  Urticce  race- 
mifcrcc  majoris  perennls  Raii.  Sting- 
ing nettle;  the  leaves  and  feeds  [^.j 

URTICiE  ROMAN./^. /o/w> 
'mm  :  Urtiae  u-rentis  pilulas  ferentis 
femen  lint  C  B.  Roman  nettle  ; 
the  leaves  and  feeds. 

Thefe  have  had  fundry  virtues 
attributed  to  them,  which  the  pre- 
fent  pradlice  pays  no  regard  to. 
The  young  leaves  of  the  firft  fort 
are  by  fome  ufed  in  the  fpring  as 
a  wholefome  pot- herb. 

UV^  PASS^  [L.]  majores  [5.] 
P.aifins  of  the  fun;  the  dried  grapes 
q'i   ihe  ijiUs  DamafcenU'. 


UViE  PASS^  vnnores  [E.]  Cur- 
rants ;  the  dried  grapes  ot  the  vitis 
Corinthiaca. 

The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  is  as 
an  agreeable  fweet  ;  they  impart 
a  very  pleafant  flavour  both  to 
aqueous  and  fpiritous  menftrua. 
The  feeds  or  ilones  are  fuppofed  to 
give  a  difagreeable  relift,  and 
hence  are  generally  direded  to  be 
taken  out :  neverthelefs  I  have  not 
found  that  they  give  any  tafle  at 
all.  The  raiflns  of  the  fun  are  an 
ingredient  in  the  pedtoral  decoc- 
tion, tindu  re  of  fena,  and  llomachic 
tindure  [Z,.] 

WINTE R  ANUS  CORTEX  [E.] 
Winter's  bark  ;  the  produce  of  a. 
treegrowing  inJamaica,Barbadoes, 
&c.  called  by  Sir  Hans  Slozna  pe- 
riclymenii7n  reSum,  foliis  laurinist 
cortice  acri  aromatico.  It  was  firft 
difcovered  on  the  coaft  of  Magel- 
lan by  captain  Winter,  in  the  year 
1 567  :  the  Tailors  then  employed 
the  bark  as  a  fpice,  and  afterwards 
found  it  ferviceable  in  thefcurvyi 
for  which  purpofe  it  is,  at  prefent 
alfo,fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  diet- 
drinks.  The  true  Winter's  bark  is 
not  often  met  wiih  in  the  ftiops,  ca-- 
nella  alba  being  generally  iublH- 
tuted  to  it,  and  by  many  reckoned 
to  be  the  fame  :  there  is  neverthe- 
lefs a  confiderable  difference  be- 
twixt them  in  appearance,  and  a 
greater  in  quality  :  the  Winter's 
bark  is  in  larger  pieces,  of  a  more 
cinnamon  colour  than  the  canella, 
and  tafles  much  warmer  and  more 
pungent. 

ZEDOARIA  [I.E.]  Zedoaryji 
the  root  of  an  Indian  plant  brought 
over  in  oblong  pieces  about  the; 
thicknefs  of  the  finger,  or  in 
roundifii  ones  about  an  inch  in  dia-^ 
meter.  Both  forts  have  an  agree- 
able fragrant  fmell,  and  a  warm, 
bitterilh  aromatic  tafle. 
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IndilHUation  with  water  it  yields 
aneiTentialoi!,  poileffing  the  fmell 
andfiavourof  chezedoary  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  ;  the  remaining  decoc- 
tion is  almoll  fimply  bitter.  Spirit 
likewife  brings  over  fome  imall 
Ihaie  of  its  flavour;  neverthelefs 
the  fpirituous  extradl  is  confidera- 
bly  more  grateful  than  the  zedoary 
itfelf.  An  extraflmade  fronriit  with 
proof  fpirit  (which  is  inferior  to 
that  prepared  with  redlified  fpirii) 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  confcftio 
cardiaca  [L.]  :  the  root  infubRance 
enters  the  confeftio  Paulina,  tni- 
thridate  and  theriaca  [L.] 

ZIBETHUM  [£.]  Civet;  a 
foft  unduous  fubllance,  of  a  white, 
brown,  or  blackifli  colour,  brought 
from  the  Drazils,  the  coait  of  Gui- 
nea, and  the  Eaft-indies ;  it  is  met 
with  in  certain  bags,  fituated  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly  of  an  ani- 
mal faid  to  be  of  the  cat  kind. 
The  chief  ufe  of  this  drug  is  in 
perfumes  ;  it  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
employed  for  any  medicinal  par- 
pofes. 

ZINCUM.  Zinc;ametal, 
differing  from  all  the  other  bodies 
of  that  clafs,  in  being  inflammable 
per  fe,  fublimable  into  flowers, 
which  afterwards  remain  fixed  in 
the  ftrongefl;  fire,  foluble  in  every 
acid,  not  inifcible  in  fufion  with 
fulphur,  changing  copper  into  a 
yellow  metal,  brafs.     Several  pro- 


dudions  of  this  metal,  though  not 
generally  known  to  be  fuch,  are 
kept  in  the  (hops;  as  its  rich  ore 
calamine,  the  white  vitriol,  the 
pure  white  flowers  of  zinc,  called 
pompholyx,  and  the  mere  impure 
compound  tutry.  The  preparations 
of  zinc  are  employed  principaily 
in  external  applications  as  opthal- 
mics.  The  flowers  levigated  into 
an  impalpable  powder,  fcrm  with 
oily  fubltances  an  ufeful  uno-uent, 
and  with  role  water,  and  the  like, 
elegant  collyria,  for  defluxions  of 
thin  fharp  humours  upon  the  eves ; 
they  are  moderately alLiincent, and 
ad,  if  the  levigation  has  been  duly 
performed,  without  acrimony  or 
irritation.  Taken  internally,  they 
prove  emetic. 

ZINGIBER  [L.  E.]  Ginger; 
a  root  brought  from  China  and 
the  Eaft  and  Well  Indies;  of  a 
fragrant  froell,  and  a  hot,  biting, 
aromatic  tafle,  E-efiiiied  fpirit  ex- 
tra6ts  its  virtues,  by  infufion,  in 
much  greater  perfedion  than  aque- 
ous liquors ;  the  latter  elevates  its 
whole  flavour  in  dillillation,  the 
former  little  or  nothing.  Ginoer 
is  a  very  ufeful  fpice,  in  cold  flatu- 
lent colics,  and  in  laxity  and  de- 
bility of  the  inteftirses  :  it  does  no£ 
heat  fo  much  as  thofe  of  the  pep- 
per kind,  but  its  eited's  are  more 
durable.  It  gives  name  to  an  offi- 
cinal fyrup  \L.  E.]  and  enter.s  a 
great  nuniber  of  the  compofiticns. 


General  tides  inchidin?  feveral  flmuUs 


The  five  opening  roots  : 


Smallage, 

Afparagufj 
Fennel, 
Parlley, 
Butchers  broom. 


The 
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The  five  emollient  herbs  t 


The  four  cordial  flowers 


The  four  greater  hot  feeds 


The  four  lefler  hot  feeds 


The  four  greater  cold  feeds 


The  four  lefler  cold  feeds 


The  four  capillary  herbs 


The  four  carminative  flowers : 


')    Marflimallowsj 
Mallows, 
Mercury, 

Peiiitory  of  the  wall, 
Violets. 

Borage, 
Buglofs, 
Rofes, 
Violets. 


Anife, 
Caraway, 
Cummin, 
Fennel. 

Bifliopfweed, 
Stone-parfley, 
Smallage, 
Wild  carrot, 

Vv^'ater- melons. 
Cucumbers, 
Gourds, 
Melons, 

Succory^, 
Endive, 
LettucCj 
Purflain. 

Maidenhair, 
Englilh  maidenhairs 
Wall  rue, 
Ceterach, 

Camomile, 
Feverfew, 
Dill, 
Melilot, 


J 


The  fimples  of  each  of  the  above  clafles  have  been  often  employe, 
together,  under  the  refpeftive  general  appellations.  This  praftice  ha 
entirely  teafed  am-^ng  us  ;  and  accordingly  thefe  denominations  ar; 
now  expunged  bon  from  the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia! 
though  ilill  retained  in  foreign  ones,  I 


Cener> 
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General  rules  for  the  colleBion  and  prefervation  offimpks. 


Roots.  .  , 

Annual  roots  are  to  be  taken  up 
before  they  fhoot  out  ftalks  or 
flowers  :  biennial  ones,  chiefly 
in  the  autumn  of  the  fame  year 
in  which  the  feeds  were  fovvn  : 
the  perennial,  when  the  leaves 
fall  ofl^,  and  therefore  generally 
in  the  autumn.  Being  waflied 
clean  from  dirt,  and  freed  from 
the  rotten  and  decayed  fibres, 
they  are  to  be  hung  up  in  a 
[warm]  fhady,  airy  place,  till 
fufficiently  dried.  The  thicker 
roots  require  to  be  flit  longitu- 
dinally, or  cut  tranfverfely  into 
thin  flices.  Such  roots  as  lofe 
their  virtues  by  exficcation  [or 
are  deflred  to  be  preferved  in  a 
frefh  ftate,  for  the  greater  con- 
veniency  of  their  uie  in  certain 

'$      forms]  are  to  be  kept  buried  in 

i      dryAind   [E.] 

There  are  twofeafonSjin  which 

ii  the  biennial  and  perennial  roots 

||i  are  reckoned   the  niofl  vigorous, 

J'  the  autumn  and  Ipring  ;  or  rather 

iifi  the  time  when  the  flalks  or  leaves 

vlii  have  fallen  off,  and  that  in  which 

il  the   vegetation    is   juil:    going    to 

rl'  begin  again,  or  foon   after  it  has 

ij  begun';    which    times    are   found 

;  to  differ  confiderably  in  different 

:  I  plants. 

I      The  colleo-e  of  Edinburgh,  in 

>  I  the  two  firft  editions  of  their  phar- 

j  macopcEia,direded  them  to  be  dug 

'  I  in  the  fpring,  after  the  leaves  were 

\  i  formed  ;  in  the  third  edition,  the 

ji  autumn  is  preferred,  and  this  rule 

I  is  continued  in  thefucceedingones. 

I  The  generality  of  roots  appear,  in- 

i  deed,  to  be  moll;  efficacious  in  the 

j  fpi'i'^gj  but  as  at  this  time  they 


are  alfo  the  moft  juicy,  and  confe- 
quently  fhrivelmuch  in  drying,  and 
are  rather  more  difficultly  preferv- 
ed, it  is  commonly  thought  moflad- 
vifable  to  take  them  up  in  autumn. 
No  rule,  however,  can  be  given, 
that  fha!!  obtain  univerfally:  arum 
root  is  taken  even  in  the  middle  of 
fummer,  without  fufpicion  of  its 
being  icfs  aftive  than  at  other  fea- 
fons  ;  while  angelica  root  is  inert 
during  the  fummer,  in  comparifon 
of  what  it  vv'as  in  the  autumn, 
fpring,  or  winter. 

Herbs  and  Leaves. 

Herbs  are  to  be  gathered  when 
the  leaves  have  come  to  their 
full  growth,  before  the  flowers 
unfold  ;  but  of  fome  plants  the 
flowery  tops  are  preferred.  They 
are  to  be  dried  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  roots  [^.j 

For  thegatheringof  Jeavesthere 
cannot,  perhaps,  be  any  univerfal 
rule,  any  more  than  for  roots  ;  for 
though  molt  herbs  appear  to  be  in 
theirgreateil  vigour  about  the  time 
of  their  flowering,  or  a  little  be- 
fore, there  are  fome  in  which  the 
medicinal  parts  are  more  abundant 
at  an  earlier  period. 

T  hus  mallow  and  marfli mallow 
leaves  are  moft  mucilaginous  when 
young,  and  by  the  time  of  flower- 
ing approach  more  to  a  woody  na- 
ture. A  difference  of  the  fame 
kind  is  more  remarkable  in  the 
leaves  of  certain  trees  and  fhrubs  : 
the  young  buds,  or  rudiments  of 
the  leaves  of  the  black  poplar  tree, 
have  a  flrong  fragrant  fmell,  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  florax ;  but  by 
the  time  that  the  leaves  have  come 

to 


to  their  full  growth,  their  fragrance 
is  exhauited. 

Herbs  2.Kj|  direfted  by  moft  of 
the  pharmaceutic^  writers  to  be 
dried  in  the  Ihade^j'  a  rule  which 
appears  to  be  very  juft,  though  it 
has  fometimes  been  raifunderltood. 
They  are  not  to  be  excluded  from 
the  fun's  heaty  bat  from  the  ftrong 
aftion  of  the  iblar  %^/,  by  which 
iaft  their  colours  are  very  liable  to 
be  altered  or  deiiroyed,  much  more 
fo  than  thofe  of  roots.  Slow  dry- 
ing of  them  in  a  cool  place  is  far 
from  being  of  any  advantage  : 
both  their  colours  and  virtues  are 
preferved  in  greatell:  peife£lion, 
when  they  are  dried  halhly,  by  a 
heatof  common  fire  as  great  as  that 
which  the  fun  can  impart:  thejuicy 
ones  in  particular  requiie  to  be 
dried  by  heat,  being  otherwife  iub- 
jed  to  turn  black.  Odcriterous 
herbs, dried  by  fiie  till  they  become 
friable, difcoverindeed, in  this  arid 
ftate,  very  little  fmeli  ;  not  that 
the  odorous  matter  is  diilipated  ; 
but  on  account  of  its  not  being 
communicated,  from  the  perfeft- 
]y  dry  fubjeft,  to  dry  air;  for  as 
foon  as  a  watery  vehicle  is  fup- 
plied,  whether  by  infufing  the 
plant  in  water,  or  by  expoiing  it, 
ior  a  little  time,  to  a  rnoiit  air, 
the  odorous  parts  begin  to  be  ex- 
tracled  by  virtue  of  the  aqueous 
mcilture,  and  difcover  themlelves 
\\\  their  full  force. 

Of  the  ufe  of  heat  in  the  drying 
of  p'anto,  we  have  an  in.lance  in 
die  curation  of  tea  among  theChi- 
nefe  :  according  to  the  accounts  of 
travellers,  the  leaves,  as  foon  as  ga- 
thered, are  brought  into  an  apart- 
j;oent  farnifned  with  a  number  of 
litLle  furnaces  or  ttoves,  each  of 
which  is  cf/vered  with  a  clean, 
frnooth  iron  plar^e  :  the  leaves  are 
fpread  upon  the  plates,  and  kept 
rt'lling  with  the  hands  till  they  be- 
gin to  curl  up  about  the  edges  | 
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they  are  then  immediately  fwept  off" 
on  tables,  on  which  one  psrfon 
continues  to  roll  them,  while  an- 
other fans  them  that  they  may  cool 
haftily.  This  procefs  is  repeated 
two  or  three  tim.es,  or  oftener,  ac- 
cording as  the  leaves  are  difpofed 
to  unbend  on  Handing. 

Flowers. 

Flowers  are  to  be  gathered  when 
moderately  expanded,  on  a  clear 
dry  day,  before  noon.  Red  rofes 
are  taken  before  they  open,  and' 
the  white  heels  clipped  off  and, 
thrown  away     [£.] 

The  quick  drying,  above  re-i 
commended  for  the  leaves  ofplantsj 
is  more  particularly  proper  foi' 
flowers  ;  in  moll  of  which  both  the' 
colour  and  finell  are  mere  perilh- 
able  than  in  leaves,  and  more  fub- 
jeft to  be  impaired  by  flow  exucca- 
lion.  Of  the  flowers  which  coin€ 
frelh  into  the  apothecaries  hands, 
the  only  ones  employed  dry  in  the 
London  pharmacopceia,  are  rec 
rofes  ;  and  thefe,  in  all  the  com 
pofitions  in  which  they  are  ufed  ir 
a  dry  ftate,  are  exprefsly  orderec 
to  be  dried  hafnly  ( celereter  are 
faSldS.)  One  of  the  molf  valuabh 
aromatics  of  European  growth 
fafFron,  is  a  part  of  a  flower,  driec 
on  paper  on  a  kind  of  kiln,  with  ; 
heat  fufficient  to  make  it  fweat 
with  care  only  not  to  endanger  tht 
fcorching  of  it. 

It  may  here  be  obferved,  that  tbi 
virtues  of  flowers  are  confined  t( 
difl'erent  parts  of  the  flower  in  dif 
ferent  plants.  Saffron  is  a  fingula 
produclion,  growing  at  the  end  0 
the  ftiie  or  piilil  ;-  the  a£live  part  0 
camomile  flowers  is  the  yellow  difk 
or  button  in  the  middle  ;  that  of  li: 
lies,  rofes,  clove-july-flowers,  via 
lets,  and  many  others,  the  petals  O: 
flower- leaves  \  while  rofemary  ha 
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iittle  virtue  in  any  of  thefe  part?,  be  {eparated  only  zt  the  lime  of 

Ithefragranceadmired  in  the  flowers  ullng  ;   the  hufk,  or  cortical  parr, 

■of  this  plane  refiding  chiefly  in  the  ferving  to  defend  the  feed  from  be- 

cups.  i-^g  injured  by  the  air. 

Seeds  and  Fp^uits.  Woods  arid  Earks. 

•>EDs  fliould  be  collefled  when  The   mod  proper  feafon   for  the 
ripe  and  beginning  to  grow  dry,  felling  of  vvood?,  or  lliiving  ofF' 

before  they  fall  off  fpoDtaiieouf-  their    barks,    is  generally    the 

ly.  Fruits  alfo  are  to  be  gathered  winter  [E.] 

when  ripe,   unlefs  they  are  or- 
dered to  be  othervvife  {£.]  The    only  woods  of  our  owsi 

growth,  retained  in  the  catalogues 
Of  the  fruits  whofe  colle£l.ion  offimplesof  our  pharmacopceias, 
comes  under  the  notice  ot  the  apo-  are  the  juniper  and  box  ;    the  iirft 
j  thecary,  there  are  few   which  are  of  which  is  rarely  or  never  kept  iii 
I  ufed  in  an  unripe  ilate  :   the  prin-  the  fl'iops,  or  employed  in  practice; 
cipal  is  the  floe,  whofe  virtue,  as  a  the    other  is    procured    from    the 
mild  allringent,  is  greatly  dimi-  turner,  and  it  is  indiflerent  at  whac' 
niflied  by  maturation.     The  fruit  feafon  it  has  been  cut  down,  beino- 
of  the  orange-tree,  raifed   in   our  at  all  times  fuiiiciently  fit  for  the 
gardens  or  green-houfes,   is  fome-  only  ufe  it  is  applied  to,  the  yield- 
times  gathered  in  a  ftate  of  much  ing  an  empyreumatic  oil  by  diltil- 
greater  immaturaty,  foon    after  it  lation  in  a  flrong  fire, 
is  formed  on  the  tree,  before  it  has         Of  the  barks  of  our  own  growth^ 
acquired  its  acid  juice  :  at  this  time  the  London  college  has  not  retain- 
it  proves  an  elegant  aromatic  bit-  ed  one.     In  the  Edinburgh  phar« 
ter,  greatly  refembiing    what  are  macopcsia  there  are  feveral,  vis. 
called,  CurafTao  oranges,  which  ap-  thofe  of  the  afli  tree,   birch  tree, 
pear  to  be  no  other  than  the  fame  oak,  elm,  floe,  wild  fervice,  black 
fruit  gathered  at  the  fame  period,  alder,  and  eider;  which,  however, 
in  a  warmer  climate.  have  been  fo  rarely  ufed  in  medi- 
The  rule  for  coilecling  feeds  is  cine,    that    the    feafons    of    their 
more  general    than     any    of    the  greatefl  perfeftion  cannot  be  afcer- 
■  others,  all   the  officinal  feeds  be-  tained  from  experience.   It  may  be 
ing  in  their  greatell:  perfeftion  at  doubted,  v/hether  barks    are   not 
the  time  of   their   maturity.     As  generally  more  replete  with  medi- 
feeds  contain  little  watery  moifture,  cinal   matter  in   the  fummer  and 
I  they  require  no  other  warmth  for  fpringthanin  winter.      The  barks 
'  drying  them  than  that  of  the  tern-  of  many  trees  are,  in  fummer,  (o 
.  perate    air   in    autumn  :     fuch    as  much  loaded  with  refin  and  pum, 
,;  abound  with  a  grofs  expreiTible  oil,  as  to  burfi;  fpontaneoufly,  and  dif- 
I  as  thofe  commonly  called  the  cold  charge  the  redundant  quantity.    It 
I  feeds,  fliould  never  be  expofcd  to  is  faid   that  the  bark  of  the'  oak 
s -any  confiderable   heat^;    for   this  anfwers  befr  for  the  tanners,  at  the 
i  would  haften  the  rancidity,  which,  time  of  the  rifing  of  the  fap  in 
I  however  carefully  kept,  they  are  fpring  ;  and  as  its    ufe  in  tannin;^ 
I  very  liable  to  contraft.     Seeds  are  depends    on    the    fame    altringe;u 
beft    pieferved    in    their    natural  quality  for  which  it  is  ufed  in^mc- 
bulks,  cr  coverings,  which  fliould  dicine,  it  fliould  feem  to  be  iitreil 
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for  medicinal  purpofes  alfo  in  the  and  the  viper,  to  which  the  Edin- 

fpring.     It  may  be  obferved,  like-  burgh    add    fnaih,    earth-worms, 

wife,  that  it  is  in  this   laft  Teafon  and  bees.    Whatever  virtues  thefe 

that  barks  in  general  are  moil  con-  bodies  may  have,  they  are  fuppofed 

veniently  peeled  oft".  to  be  belt  when  they  have  attained 

to  their  common  full  growth.    As 

Animals  and  Minerals.  there  are  no  ditlinftions  of  matu- 

,      .         ,  1  ritv  or  immaturity  in  the  mineral 

Animals  and  minerals  are  to  be  ,  . "     ,  ,  \  ,      ,        ,. 

-^^  ,     "     .      ,    .         r,        r  a.  a  .  kingdom,    the   only   rule   for  di- 
chofen  in  their  molt  perrect  Itate,         n-  i    •     'u  /i   l 

^    ,  ^      ,  •;       ,       ,  reaing;  our  choice  here  mu(l  be, 

unlels    they  are  ordered  ot.aer-  ,^     °.        c  ,u    r  u-  jr,    c 

.'     |-  '     ^  the  purity  of  the  lubjects  from  any 

wile   [£,.J  mixture  of  other  bodies  :   none  of 

The    animals  of   the   London  them  are  ever  to  be  u fed  in  an  im- 

pharmacopceia  are  only  millepedes  pure  Hate. 
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PART      III. 
Pharmaceutical  Preparations. 


CHAPTER     L 


THE    MORE    SIMPLE    PREPARATIONS, 


TERREORUM,  aliorumque 
qusc  aqua  non  diilolvuntur  cor- 
porum  pr^paratio.  The  prepa- 
ration of  EA  RT  HT  and  fuch 
ether  pukoerable  bodies  as  ivill  not 
diffolve  in  "uiater. 

THESE  fubftances  are  firft 
to  be  pulverifed  in  a  mor- 
tar, and  then  levigated  with  a 
little  water,  upon  a  hard  and 
fmooth  marble,  into  an  impal- 
pable powder  :  this  is  to  be 
dried  upon  a  chalk  ftone,  and 
afterwards  fet  by  for  a  few  days, 
in  a  warm,  or,  at  leaft,  very  dry 
place.     L. 

After  this  manner  are  to  be  pre- 
pared, 

^rugo,  'verdigris.     L. 

wAntimonium,  antiTnony,  L.  E. 

Chels  cancrorum,  oW--^  cla'v:s,L,E. 

Corallum,  ccral.     L.  E. 

Creta,  chalL     L.  E- 

Lapis  bfzoar,  l>ezoar  Jlone  ;  •vjhich  is 
to  he  moiftsned,  in  the  h'vigafion, 
•uoithfpirit  cf  <vjine  infiead  of  vsa- 
ier.    Lo 


Lapis  calaminaris,  calamine  ftone, 
premoifty  calcined  fur  the  i<fe  of 
tfiofe  ixjho  viake  hrafs.  L.  Where 
this  is  not  to  be  had,  the  mine- 
ral may  be  calcined,  by  fuating 
it  'three  times  red  hot,  and  quench- 
ing it  as  often  in  "water-      E. 

Lapis  hseinatices,  blood  ftone.    L.  E. 

Lnpis  lazuli.      E. 

Margaritx,  pearls.     L.  E. 

Oculi  cancrorum,  c7-al>s  eyes,  fa 
called.      L.  E. 

Ollreorum  tells,  oyfer-fhells,  ivafjj- 
ed  clean  from  dirt.  L.  Thefe 
may  alfo  be  prepared  by  expoftng 
the?n,  for  fome  days,  to  the  fun,  and 
then  ruhhing  them  in  a  marble 
mortar  till  they  come  into  a  kind  of 
fafe  ;  this  is  to  be  again  dried  in 
the  fun,  and  afternvards  rubbed 
in'o  an  impalpable  poivder  :  the 
hollo'zv  ftjells  are  preferred  [£.] 
on  account  cf  their  containing 
more  of  the  fine  white  earth, 
in  proportion  to  the  outward 
rough  coat,  than  the  thinner 
flat  ones  :  the  rough  matter  ap- 
pears to  be  largely  impregnant 
with  marine  fait. 

Ovo-;ain 
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Ovorum  tefhe,  egg  fljells,  freed  by         Some  few  fubftances,  indeed,  are 
boiling  from  thejkinthat  adheres  to      moreadvantageouilylevigatedwith 


the'm.     L. 
Sti'ccinum,   ar,iher.      L.  E. 
Tutia,  tutly.    L.  E. 

in  preparing  antimony,  cala- 
mine, and  tuuy,  particular  care 
oiieht  to  be  taken  to  reduce  them 


^jirit  of  wine  than  with  water. 
Thus  bezoar  has  the  green  colour, 
ufually  expedled  in  this  coflly  pre- 
paration, confiderably  improved 
thereby.  Alittle  fpirit  may  be  add- 
ed to  the  other  animal  fubftances. 


into  the  mofl  fubtile  powder  pof-  if  the  weather  is  very  hot,  and  large 

fible.     L.  quantities  of  them  are  prepared  at 

once,  to  prevent  their  running  in- 

Where  large  quantities  of  the  toputrefafiion;  an  accident  which, 

foregoing  powders  are  to  be  pre-  in  thofe  circumllances,-  fometimes 

pared,  it  is  cuilomary,  inilesd  of  happens  when  they  are  levigated 

the  icone  and  muUer,   to  empjloy  with    water    only.      Crabs    eyes 


hand-mills  made  for  this  ufe, 
confiiling  of  two  Hones,  the  up- 
permoft  of  which  turns  hori- 
zontally upon  the  lower,  and 
has  an    aperture  in    the   middle, 


which  abound  with  animal  gela- 
tinous matter,  are  particularly  li- 
able to  this  inconvenience. 

The    caution   given    above  for 
reducing  antimony,  calaniine,  and 


for  the  conveniency  of  fupplying  tutty,     to    the    greateft    fubtiliiy 

frefh  matter,  or  of  Teiurning  that  poflible,    demands    particular    at= 

which  it  has  already  paffed,  till  it  tention.     The   tendernefs  of   the 

is  reduced  to  a  proper  degree  of  parts    to    which  the  two  lad  are 

£nenefs.  uuially  applied,  requires  them  to 

For  the  levigation  of  hard  bo-  be  perfeftly  ires  from  any  admix- 

dies,    particular    care    fliould    be  tore  of  grofs   irritating  particles, 

taken,  whatever    kind    of  inftru-  The   firil,    when    not   thoroughly 

ments  is   made  ufe  of,   that  they  comminuted,   might   not  only  by 

be  of  fuiflcient  hardnefs,  otherwife  its  Iharp  needle  like  fpicula  Vi'ound 

they  will  be  abraded«by  the  pow-  tlie  ftomach,  but  likewife  anfwers 

ccrs.    The  hematites,  a  hard  iron  little  valuable  purpofe  as  a  me- 

ore,  is  moll  conveniently  levigated  dicine,    proving  either  an  ufelefs 

betwixt  two   iron    planes:    for   if  load  upon  the  vifcera,  or  at  beft 

the  common  levigating  flones  are  paffing  off  without  any  other  fen- 

inade  ufe  of,  the  preparation,  when  fible    effedl    than    an    increafe    of 

finiihed,     will   contain    almofl    as  the  grofier  evacuations  ;   whilft,  if 

much  of  foreign  matter  from  the  reduced  to  a  great  degree  of  fine- 

inllrument  as  of  the  hsmatites.  nefs,   it  turns  out  a  medicine  of 

It  has  been  cuil:omary  to  moiilen  confiderable  efficacy, 

fevera!    powders,     in     levigation,  The  moll:  fuccefsful  method  of 

with  rofe,  balm,  and  other  dillilled  obtaining  thefe  powders  of  the  re* 

waters:   thefe,   neverthelef;,   have  quifite  tenuity,  is,  to  wafh  off  the 

"o  advantage  aboye  common  wa-  finer  parts  by  means  of  water   (fee 

ter ;  fuue  in  thefubfequent  exuc-  page  54.-)  and  continue  levigating 

cation    they    mull   neceffarily  ex-  the  remainder,  till  the  '.vhoie  be- 

iiaie, leaving  the  medicine  poiTeiTed'  comes  line  enough  to  re-nain,  for 

or  no  ether  virtue  than  what  might  fome  time,  fufpended  in  "he  fluid  ; 

be  equally  expeited  from  it  when  a   piocefs    received   in   ihe  Edin- 

prepared    with    the   cheaper    ele-  burgh   pharmacopceiaj   r^nd   there 

mciU.  dircdled  as  follows ; 

;     •'.  Edink 
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Edinh. 
A  quantity  of  water  is  to  be  poured 
upon  the  levigated  powder,  in 
a  large  vefTel,  and  the  veffcl 
repeatedly  fhaken,  thatthe  finer 
parts  of  the  powder  may  be 
difFufed  through  the  water:  the 
liquor  is  then  to  be  poured  off, 
and  fet  by  till  the  powder  lettles. 
The  grofs  part,  which  the  wa- 
ter would  not  take  up,  is  to  be 
further  levigated,  and  treated 
in  the  iame  manner. 
After  this  method  are  prepared 
antimony,  calamine,  tutty, 
bloodUone,  chalk,  and  lapis 
lazuli. 

By  this  method,  which  is  that 
commonly  praftifed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  colours  for  the  painter, 
powders  may  be  obtained  of  any 
required  degree  of  tenuity  ;  and 
without  the  lealt  mixture  of  the 
grofs  parts,  which  are  always  found 
to  remain  in  them  after  long  con- 
tinued levigation  :  all  the  coarfer 
matter  fettles  at  firft,  and  the  finer 
powder  continues  fufpended  in 
the  water,  longer  and  longer,  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  its 
iinenefs.  The  fame  procefs  may 
likewife  be  advantageoufly  ap- 
plied to  other  hard  pulverable 
bodies  of  the  mineral  kingdom, 
or  artificial  preparations  of  them  ; 
provided  they  are  not  foluble  in, 
or  fpecifically  lighter  than  water. 
The  animal  and  abforbent  pow- 
ders, crabs  claws,  crabs  eyes,  oy- 
fter  fhells,  egg  fhells,  chalk,  pear], 
coral  and  bezoar,  are  not  well 
adapted  to  this  treatment;  nor 
indeed  do  they  require  it.  Thefe 
fubftances  are  readily  foluble  in 
acid  juices  without  much  com- 
minution :  if  no  acid  is  contained 
in  the  Erft  paffages,  they  are  apt 
to  concrete,  with  the  mucous  mat- 
ter ufualiy  lodged  there,  into 
hard    indiffoluble    mafTes  ;      the 
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greater  degree  of  fincnefs  they  are 
reduced  to,  the  more  are  theydif- 
pofed  to  form  fuch  concretions, 
and  enabled  to  obllrucl  the  ori- 
fices of  the  fmall  veileli,  See 
page  62. 

AXUNGIiE  PORCINiE,  SEVI- 
QUE  OVILLI  curatio. 

Tbe  purification    or   trying  of  hogt 
lard  and  mutton  fuet. 
Land. 
Chop  them  into  fmall  pieces,  and 
melt  them  by  a  gentle  heat,  with 
the  addition  of  a  liitle  water  ; 
then  firain  them  from  the  mem- 
branes. 

The  ufe  of  the  water  is  to 
prevent  the  fat  from  burning  and 
turning  black  ;  which  it  does  very 
effeftually,  though  it  fomewhat 
prolongs  the  procefs,  and  is  like- 
wife  apt  to  be  in  part  imbibed  by 
the  fat.  The  Edinburgh  difpen- 
fatpry  direfts  the  fat  to  be  firft 
freed  from  the  ficins,  blood  vefTels 
and  fibres,  then  waflied  in  frefh 
quantities  of  water  till  it  no  long- 
er gives  the  liquor  any  bloody 
tinge,  afterwards  melted,  ftrained, 
and  kept  clofc  from  the  injuries 
of  the  air.  The  fliops  are  ufualiy 
fupplied  vi^ith  thefe  fats  ready 
prepared. 

AXUNGI^     VIPERIN^     cu- 
ratio. 

The  purification  of  'vipers  fat. 
Lond. 
Let  the  fat,  feparated  from  the  in- 
teftines,  be  melted  by  a  gentle 
fire,  and  then  prelfed  through  a 
thin  linen  cloth. 

The  quantity  of  this  fat  ufual- 
iy purified  at  a  time  is  fo  fmall, 
that  the  heat  may  be  eafily  re- 
gulated fo  as  to  prevent  burning, 
without  the  addition  cf  any  water. 

S  ^» 
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It  is  not  nccefiary,  as  Dr.  Pember- 
ton  obfeaves,  to  be  very  curious 
in  picking  out  the  fat ;  it  is  fuf- 
ficient  if  the  heart,  liver,  and 
other  bloody  parts,  are  taken  a- 
way  ;  for  the  reft  of  the  mem- 
branes crifp  up  while  the  fat 
mehs,  fo  as  to  be  eafily  feparated 
by  ftraining- 

MELLIS  DESPUMATIO. 

'The    dejpumation    or    clarifying    of 
honey. 

Lond.  and  Edinb. 
Let  the  honey  be  liquefied  in  a 
water-bath,  (that  is,  by  fetting 
the  veflel  containing  the  honey 
in  a  veflel  of  hot  water)  and  the 
fcum  which  arifes  taken  off. 

The  intention  of  this  procefs 
is  to  purify  the  honey  from  wax 
or  other  drofTy  matters  that  have 
been  united  with  it  by  the  violence 
of  the  prefs  in  its  feparation  from 
the  comb;  and  from  meal  and 
fuch  like  fubilances,  which  are 
fometimes  fraudently  mingled 
with  it.  When  the  honey  is 
rendered  liquid  and  thin  by  the 
heat,  thefe  lighter  matters  rife 
freely  to  the  furface. 

SCILLiS  COCTIO. 

The  baking  of  f quills. 

Loud. 
Let  the  fquill  (freed  from  the  outer 
ikin,  and  the  hard  part  to  which 
the  little  fibres  adhere)  be  in- 
clofed  in  a  pafte  made  of  wheat 
flour  and  water,  and  baked  in 
an  oven,  till  the  pafte  becomes 
dry,  and  the  fquill  ibft  and  ten- 
der throughout. 

This  preparation  is  as  old  as 
the  theriaca,  and  is  continued  in 
our  difpenfatory,  for  no  other  ufe 
than  making  the  troches  of  fquills, 
which  are  one  of  its  principal  in- 


gredients. The  Edinburgh  dif- 
penfatory having  now  dropt  the 
theriaca,  has  dropt  alfo  the  baked 
fquills  and  the  troches,  and  ad- 
mitted them  formerly  only  in 
compliance  with  cuftom,  giving 
exprefsly  the  preference  to  fquills 
moderately  dried.  The  intention 
of  baking  the  root  is  to  abate  its 
acrimony. 

SCILL^  EXSICCATIO. 
The  drying  of  fquills. 

Land. 

Let  the  fquill,   cleared  from   its 

outer  Ikin,  be   cut   tranfverfely, 

into  thin  dices,  and  dried  withJ 

a  very  gentle  heat.  i 

By  this  method,  the  fquill 
dries  much  fooner  than  when  only 
its  feveral  coats  are  feparated,  zu 
has  been  ufually  direded  ;  the  in-r 
ternal  part  being  here  laid  bare, 
which,  in  each  of  the  entire  coats, 
is  covered  with  a  thin  ficin,  whick 
impedes  the  exhalation  of  th« 
moifture.  The  root  lofes,  in  this 
procefs,  four- fifths  of  its  original 
weight  ;  the  parts  which  exhale 
appear  to  be  merely  watery  :  henc« 
fix  grains  of  the  dry  root  are  equi 
valent  to  half  a  drachm  of  it  vvhei 
frefti ;  a  circumftance  to  be  par- 
ticularly regarded  in  the  exhibi 
tion  of  this  medicine.  In  th( 
preceding  editions  of  our  difpen- 
fatory, a  particular  caution  wa: 
given  not  to  ufe  an  iron  knife  io\ 
cutting  fquills,  but  one  of  wood 
ivory,  or  other  bone:  the  founda 
tion  of  this  caution  is  faid  to  be 
not  fo  much  that  the  fquill  woulc 
receive  any  ill  qualities  from  th( 
iron  :  as  that  its  acrid  juice,  ad 
hering  to  the  knife,  might  rende 
a  wound  received  by  it  extremeh 
painful,  or  even  dangerous. 


RHABARi 
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RHABARBARI  et  NUCIS 
MOSCHAT^  torrefaftio. 

the  roajiing  of  rhubarb  and  nutmeg . 
Lond. 

Roaft  them  with  a  gentle  heat, 
until  they  become  eafily  friable. 

Nutmegs, intheirnatural  (late, 
are  fo  foft  and  unftuous,  as  fcarce 
to  be  reducible  into  powder,  a 
form  in  which  they  are  occafion- 
ally  wanted  ;  and  rhubarb  is  very 
difficultly  fo,  unlefs  it  be  thorough- 
ly dry.  The  torrefadion  renders 
them  eafily  pulverable,  and  as  foon 
as  this  point  is  obtained,  fhould  be 
immediately  difcontinued,  other- 
wife  the  drugs  will  be  confiderably 
injured.  This  treatment  is  fup- 
pofed  by  fome  to  increafe  the  af- 
tringency  of  the  fubjedts,  perhaps 
on  no  very  good  foundation  :  it 
undoubtedly  renders  the  rhubarb 
lefs  purgative,  and  the  nutmegs 
lefs  aromatic.  Both  drugs  may  be 
reduced  into  fufficiently  fine  parts 
for  mod  purpofes,  by  means  of  a 
grater,  without  any  alteration  be- 
ing made  in  their  native  quality. 

SPONGI.E  USTIO. 

The  burning  of  fponge. 

Lond, 

Burn  the  fponge  in  a  clofe  earthen 

veflel,  until  it  becomes  black, 

and  eafily  friable  :  then  powder 

it  in  a  glafs  or  marble  mortar. 

This  medicine,  now  finl  re- 
eeived  in  the  difpenfatory,  has 
been  in  ufe  for  a  confiderable 
time;  and  employed  againft  fcro- 
phulous  diforders  and  cutaneous 
foulneffes,  in  dofes  of  a  fcruple 
and  upwards.  Its  virtues  feem  to 
depend  upon  a  volatile  fait,  jull 
formed,  and  combined  with  its 
own  oil:  if  the  fponge  be  diftilled 
with  a  ftronger  heat,  it  yields  a 
large  proportion  of  that  fait  in  its 
proper  form.     The  fak  is  in  this 
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preparation  fo  far  extricated,  that 
if  the  burnt  fponge  be  ground 
in  a  brafs  mortar,  it  corrodes  the 
metal,  fo  as  to  contradl  a  difagree- 
able  taint,  and  fometimes  an  emetic 
quality. 

Hees,  earthworms,  and  other 
animal  fubftances,  have  by  fome 
been  prepared  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, and  recommended  in  different 
difeafes ;  but  as  thefe  fubftanccs 
fall  greatly  fhort  of  fponge  in  the 
quantity  of  volatile  fait  produci- 
ble from  them  by  fire,  they  arc 
probably  inferior  alfo  in  medicinal 
efficacy.  Of  all  the  animal  mat- 
ters that  have  been  tried,  raw  filk 
is  the  only  one  which  exceeds  or 
equals  fponge,  in  the  produce 
of  fait. 

A  good  deal  of  addrefi  is  requi- 
fite  for  managing  this  procefs  in 
perfedion.  The  fponge  fliould  be 
cut  fmall,  and  beaten  for  fome 
time  in  a  mortar,  that  all  the  ftony 
matters  may  be  got  out,  which, 
compared  with  the  weight  of  the 
fponge  when  prepared,  will  fome- 
times amount  to  a  confiderable 
quantity.  The  burning  fhould  be 
difcontinued  as  foon  as  ever  the 
matter  is  becomethoroughly  black. 
If  the  quantity  put  into  the  vefTel 
at  once  is  large,  the  outfide  will 
be  fufficiently  burnt  before  the 
infide  is  afieded  ;  and  the  volatile 
fait  of  the  former  will  in  part 
efcape,  before  that  in  the  latter  is 
begun  to  be  formed.  The  beft 
method  of  avoiding  this  incon- 
venience feems  to  be,  to  keep  the 
fponge  continually  ftirring,  in  fuch 
a  machine  as  is  ufed  for  the  roart= 
ing  of  coffee. 

CORNU  CERVI  CALCI- 
NATIO. 

The  calcination  of  hart/horn. 
Lond. 
Burn  pieces  of  hartfhorn  in  a  pot- 
ter's furnace,  till  they  become 
S  2  perfedly 
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perfeftly  white ;  then  powder 
and  levigate  them  after  the  fame 
manner  as  the  other  earthly  bo- 
dies. 

The  intention  here  is,  totally 
to  burn  out  and  expel  the  oil,  fait, 
and  other  volatile  parts  ;  fo  as  to 
leave  only  a  white  infipid  animal 
earth.  For  this  purpofe,  a  llrong 
fire,  and  the  free  admiffion  of  air, 
areneceffary.  Thepotter's furnace 
is  direfted  merely  for  the  lake  of 
convenience  ;  where  this  is  not  to 
be  had,  any  common  furnace  or 
ftove  may  be  made  to  ferve :  on 
the  bottom  of  the  grate  fpread 
fome  lighted  charcoal,  and  above 
this  lay  the  horns.  The  whole 
will  burn  vehemently  :  the  veget- 
able matter  is  reduced  to  afhes ; 
and  the  horns  are  burnt  to  white- 
nefs,  ftili  retaining  their  original 
form,  hy  v;hich  they  are  eafily 
diftinguifhed  from  the  other  :  they 
ought  to  be  feparated  as  foon  as 
grown  cold,  to  prevent  their  im- 
bibing any  fixt  fait  from  the  ve- 
getable allies  moiftened  by  theair. 
The  horns  left  after  the  didillation 
of  the  volatile  fait  and  oil  of  harts- 
horn are  as  proper  for  this  ufe  as 
any  other;  that  procefs  only  col- 
Jefting  fuch  parts  as  are  here  dilli- 
pated  in  the  air. 

Calcined  harlhotrn  is  the  pureft 
of  the  animal  abforbent  powders ; 
as  being  perfeftiy  free  from  any 
glutinous  or  oily  matter,  which 
nioft  of  the  ethers  abound  with. 
It  appears  neverthelefs  to  be  one 
of  the  weakeft  in  abforbent  power, 
or  the  moll  difficult  of  folotion  in 
acids. 

PULPARUM  EXTRACTIO. 

The  extra^ion  of  pulps. 

Lond. 

Unripe  pulpy  fruits,  and  ripe  ones, 

if  they  are  dry,  are  to  be  boiled 

in  a  fmall  quantity  of  water  un- 


til they  become  foft :  then  prefs 
out  the  pulp  through  a  ilrong 
hair  fieve,  and  afterwards  boil 
it  down  to  a  due  confiftence,  in 
an  earthen  veflel,  over  a  gentle 
fire  ;  taking  care  to  keep  the 
matter  continually  ftirring,  to 
prevent  its  burning. 
The  pulp  of  cafia  hllularis  is  in 
like  manner  to  be  boiled  ouE 
from  the  bruifed  pod,  and  re- 
duced afterwards  to  a  proper 
confillence,  by  evaporating  the 
water. 

The  pulps  of  fruits  that  are  both 
ripe  and  frelh,  are  to  be  preffed 
out  through  the  fieve,  without 
any  previous  boiling. 

STYRACIS  COLATIO. 

The  Jlraining  of  llorax. 
Lond. 
Soften  llorax  calamita  inhot  waterj 
then  prefs  it  out  betwixt  warm 
iron  plates;  and  feparate  the 
ftorax,  now  purified,  from  the 
water. 

The  ftoraxcommonly  met  with, 
ftands  greatly  in  need  of  purifica^ 
tion.  Jt  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  woody  matter,  which  this 
procefs  effeflually  frees  it  from, 
though  in  other  refpeSs  liable  to 
fome  inconveniences.  The  woody 
lubftance  in  fome  meafure  defends 
the  ftorax  from  the  adion  of  the 
prefs,  and  retains  part  of  it  be- 
hind :  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
ilorax  is  apt  to  fuiFer  a  confider- 
able  diflipation  of  its  volatile  parts, 
m  which  its  fragrance  and  prin- 
cipal virtue  confift.  To  prevcftt 
as  much  as  polTible  this  laft  incon- 
venience, the  operator  ought  care- 
fully to  avoid  ufmg  a  greater  heat^ 
than  is  abfolutely  necelTary  ;  and 
as  foon  as  the  florax  is  fuflkiently 
foftened,  to  be  expeditious  in  the 
flraining  of  it.  It  has  been  que- 
ried whether  this  refin  does  no£ 

com- 
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communicate  fomewhat  to  the  wa- 
ter it  is  boiled  in  ;  as  benzoine, 
with  which  it  agrees  in  its  other 
pharmaceutical  charaflers,  imparts 
to  water  a  faline  matter  fimilar  to 
the  fublimed  flowers.  On  trial  it 
could  not  be  obferved  that  any  fa- 
line  matter  was  thus  feparated  iVom 
ftorax,  though  it  impregnated  the 
water  confiderably  with  its  fra- 
grance. 

Storax  may  be  eifcellently  puri- 
fied by  means  of  fpiric  of  wine, 
which  this  refin  totally  dlflblves  in, 
fo  as  to  pafs  through  a  iiltre,  the 
impurities  alone  being  left.  If  the 
ftorax  is  afterwards  wanted  in  a 
folid  form,  it  may  be  recovered 
from  this  folution  by  gently  diitill- 
ing  off  the  fpirit,  which  will  ele- 
vate very  little  of  its  flavour,  or 
by  pouring  to  it  a  quantity  of 
water.     See  chap.  vi.  fed.  3. 

OPIUM  COLATUM,    ve!    EX- 
TRACTUM  THEBAICUM. 

Strained     opium,      or     the     thebaic 
extrcM. 
Lond. 

Take  of  opium,  cut  into  flices, 
one  pound  :  diflblve  it  into  the 
confilience  of  a  pulp,  in  a  pint 
of  boiling  water,  with  care  to 
prevent  its  burning  :  and  whilil 
it  remains  quite  hot,  iirongly 
prefs  it  from  the  feces  through 
a  linen  cloth  :  the  ftrained  opi- 
um is  then  to  be  reduced,  by  a 
water- bath  or  other  gentle  heat, 
to  its  original  confiltence. 
Opium  thus  foftened  by  a  fmall 
quantity  of  water,  pafles  the 
flrainer  entire,  the  feces  only 
being  left  behind.  \i  it  was 
diflbived  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  its  refinous  and  gummy 
parts  would  be  feparated  from 
one  another. 

Wh  ere  large  quantities  of  opi- 
um are  purified  at  once,    the  in- 


fpiflTation  is  moft  comtnodioufly 
performed  in  a  water-bath  :  but 
Imall  quantities  may  be  very  fafely 
infpifl^ated,  by  placing  the  veflel 
immediately  over  a  gentle  fire,  tha 
matter  being  kept  fli- ring,  and  the 
veflel  occaflonally  removed  from 
the  fire  whenever  there  is  any  fuf- 
picion  of  its  becoming  too  hot. 
The  groff-r  impurities  of  the  opi- 
um are  by  this  procefs  effeduaily 
feparated  ;  but  fome  of  its  hete- 
rogeneous .admixtures,  confining 
chiefly  of  dull  and  farinaceous 
matters,  are  ib  fine,  as  partly  to 
pafs  along  with  it  through  the 
pores  of  the  ftrainer  when  dilated 
by  the  prefs  ;  this  manifeiUy  ap- 
pears upon  boiling  the  flrained  o- 
pium  in  water,  and  afterwards  in 
fpirit;  when  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  earthy  matter  will  be  left, 
which  is  not  foluble  in  either  of 
thofe  menflrua. 

THE  OTHER  GUMS,  as  ammo- 
niacum,  galbanum,  afafcetida, 
and  the  like,  are  purified  after 
the  fame  manner,  only  here  a 
larger  quantity  of  water  may  be 
made  ufe  of  without  injury  If 
the  refinous  part  happens  tofub- 
fide,  take  it  out,  and  referve  ic 
to  be  added  again  towards  the 
end  of  the  infpifTation,  that  it 
may  unite  with  the  rell  into  ons 
uniform  mafs. 

Any  gum  that  melts  ealily,  as 
galbanum,  may  likewife  be  pu- 
rified by  including  it  in  a  blad- 
der, and  keeping  it  in  boiling 
water,  until  the  gum  becomes 
foft  enough  to  be  preflTed  from 
its  impurities  through  a  canvas 
ilrainer  [Z,.] 

In  the  flraining  of  all  the  gums, 
care  fhould  be  taken,  that  the  heat 
be  neither  too  great,  nor  too  long 
continued  ;  otherwife  a  confider- 
able portion  of  their  more  aSive 
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volatile  matter  will  be  loft  :  an 
inconvenience  which  cannot,  by 
any  care,  be  wholly  avoided  : 
l.ence,  as  the  faculty  of  Paris 
obferves,  the  purer  tears,  un- 
ftrained,  are  preferable,  for  in- 
ternal ufe,  to  the  flrained  gums. 
The  laft  of  the  above  methods, 
that  of  foftening  the  gum  in  a 
bladder  by  external  heat,  with- 
out the  addition  of  water,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  moft  eligible  for 
all  thofe  that  will  admit  of  be- 
ing thus  liquefied  fufficiently  ; 
both  as  exhalation  is  prevented 
during  the  liquefadion  ;  and  as 
the  ftrained  gum  returns  in  cool- 
ing to  its  original  confiftence, 
without  the  further  heat  which 
is  requifite  in  the  other  method  for 
evaporating  the  water.  Opium 
is  perhaps  lefs  injured  by  heat 
than  the  reft  of  the  gums,  the 
virtues  of  this  drug  feeming  to 
refide  more  in  its  fixed  than  in 
the  volatile  parts :  it  is  never- 
thelefs  expedient,  that  the  fmell 
of  the  opium,  which  affords  an 
ufeful  mark  of  its  genuinenefs, 
be  as  much  as  poflible  preferv- 
ed  ;  this,  if  the  quantity  of  wa- 
ter was  large,  would  be  deftroy- 
cd  by  the  long  evaporation  which 
would  then  become  neceffary. 

In    the   Edinburgh   difpenfatory, 
opiumj    and  tjie  fouler  kijids 


of  aloes,  are  dire£|:ed  to  be 
purified,  by  diffblving  them  in 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  water 
with  a  gentle  heat,  ftraining 
the  folutions,  and  evaporating 
them  to  the  confiftence  of  honey. 
1  he  other  gums  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  purified. 

It  were  to  be  wiflaed  that  the 
confiftence,  to  which  the  ftrained 
folutions  are  to  be  reduced,  was 
determined  with  more  precifion, 
particularly  in  regard  to  opium, 
that  there  might  be  as  little  un- 
certainty as  pofiible  in  its  dofe. 

MILLEPEDARUM  PR^PA- 
RATIO. 
Preparation  of  milleptdts- 
Lond. 
The  millepedes  are  to  be  inclofed 
in    a  thin   canvas   cloth,     and 
fufpended    over    hot    fpirit    of 
wine,  in  a  clofe  veflel,  till  they 
are   killed    by    the   fteam,  and 
rendered  friable. 
Edinb. 
Let  them  be  included  in   a  pro- 
per vefTel,    and  dried  with   a 
very  gentle  heat. 
Both  thefe  are  convenient  ways 
of  rendering   millepedes    pulver- 
able,  without  endangering  any  lofs 
of  fuch  virtues  as  they  may    be 
poiTeffed  of. 


HAP, 
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CHAPTER    II. 

Subjiances  cxtra€led  from  vegetables  by  exprejfion. 


SECT.     I. 


Juices. 


U  I  C  E  S  are  obtained  from 
the  fucculent  parts  of  plants, 
by  including  them,  after  being  pro- 
perly cut,  bruifed,  &c.  in  a  hair 
bag,  and  preffing  them,  betwixt 
wooden  cheeks,  in  the  common 
fcrew  prefs,  fo  long  as  any  liquor 
drops  from  them. 

The  harder  fruits  require  to  be 
previoufly  well  beaten  or  ground  ; 
but  herbs  are  to  be  only  mode- 
rately bruifed;  for  if  thefe  are 
ever  bruifed,  a  large  quantity  of 
the  herbaceous  matter  will  be 
forced  out  along  with  the  juice. 
Hempen  or  woollen  bags  are  apt 
to  communicate  a  difagreeable  fla- 
vour;  the  threads  of  thefe  likewife 
fwell  in  proportion  as  they  imbibe 
moifture,  fo  as  in  great  meafure  to 
prevent  the  free  percolation  of  the 
juice. 

The  fluids  thus  extracted  from 
fucculent  fruits,  both  of  the  acid 
and  fweet  kind,  from  moft  of  the 
acrid  herbs,  as  fcurvy-grafs  and 
water-crefl'es,  from  the  acid  herbs, 
ss  forrel  and  wood-forrel,  from 
the  aperient  laftefcent  plants,  as 
dandelion  and  hawkweed,  and 
from  fundry  other  vegetables,  con- 
tain great  part  of  the  peculiar  talle 
and  virtues  of  the  refpeftive  fub- 
je£ls.  The  juices,  on  the  other 
hand,  extracted  from  moft  of  the 
aromatic  herbs,  as  thofe  of  mint 
and  the  fragrant  Turkey  balm, 
commonly  called  balm  of  Gilead, 


have  fcarcely  any  thing  of  the  fla- 
vour of  the  plants,  and  feem  to 
differ  little  from  decoftions  of 
them,  made  in  water,  boiled  till 
the  volatile  odorous  parts  have 
been  diflipated.  Many  of  the  o- 
doriferous  flowers,  as  the  lily, 
violet,  hyacinth,  not  only  impart 
nothing  of  their  fragrance  to  their 
juice,  but  have  it  totally  dellroyed 
by  the  previous  bruifing.  From 
want  of  fufficient  attention  to  thefe 
particulars,  praditioners  have  been 
frequently  deceived  in  the  effefts 
of  preparations  of  this  clafs :  juice 
of  mint  has  been  often  prefcribed  as 
aftomachic,  though  it  wants  thofe 
qualities,  by  which  mint  itfelf, 
and  its  other  preparations,  operate 
in  that  intention. 

The  juices,  thus  forcibly  prefl'- 
ed  out  from  plants,  differ  from 
thofe  which  flow  fpontaneoufly  or 
from  incifions ;  thefe  laft  confift- 
ing  chiefly  of  fuch  fluids  as  are 
not  diffufed  through  the  whole 
fubftance  of  the  vegetable  fubjeft, 
but  elaborated  in  diftinft  veffels, 
or  fecreted  into  particular  recepta- 
cles. From  poppy  heads,  flight- 
ly  wounded,  there  iflues  a  thick 
milky  liquor,  which  dries,  by  a 
moderate  warmth,  into  opium ; 
whilft  the  juice  obtained  from  them 
by  prefl"ure  is  of  a  dark  green  co- 
lour, and  far  weaker  virtue. 

Juices,  newly  exprefled,  are  ge- 
nerally  thick,    vifcid,    and    very 
impure; 
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impure:  by  colature,  a  quantity 
of  grofs  matter  is  feparated,  the 
juice  becomes  thinner,  limpid, 
and  better  fitted  for  medicinal 
purpofes,  though  as  yet  not  en- 
tirely pure  :  on  flanding,  it  be- 
comes again  turbid,  and  apt  to 
run  into  a  fermentative  or  putre- 
fadlive  llate.  Clarification  with 
whites  of  eggs  renders  the  juices 
more  perfe6l.ly  fine;  but  there  are 
few  that  will  bear  this  treatment 
without  a  manifetl  injury  to  their 
flavour,  talle,  and  virtue. 

The  moft  effedual  method  of 
purifying  and  preferving  thefe  li- 
quors, is,  to  let  the  Itrained  juices 
jiland  in  a  cool  place,  till  they  have 
depofited  their  grofTer  feces,  and 
then  gently  pafs  them  feveral  times 
through  a  fine  flrainer  till  perfect- 
ly clear  ;  when  about  one-fortieth 
part  their  weight  of  good  fpi-it  of 
wine  may  be  added,  and  the  whole 
fufFered  to  Hand  as  before  :  a  heW 
fediment  will  now  be  depofited, 
from  which  the  liquor  is  to  be 
poured  off,  llrained  again,  and  put 
into  fmall  bottles  that  have  been 
wafhed  with  fpirit  and  dried.  .A 
little  oil  is  to  be  poured  on  the 
fuiface,  fo  as  very  nearly  to  fill 
the  bottles,  and  the  mouths  clofed 
with  leather,  paper,  or  ll:opt  with 
liraw,  as  the  fiafes  in  which  Flo- 
rence wine  is  brought  to  us:  this 
ferves  to  keep  out  duft,  and  fuf- 
fers  the  air,  which  in  procefs  of 
time  arifes  from  ai!  vegetable  li- 
quors, to  efcape  ;  which  air  would 
otherwife  endanger  the  burfting  of 
the  glafies,  or,  being  imbibed 
afrefh,  render  their  contents  vapid 
and  foul.  The  bottles  are  to  be 
kept  on  the  bottom  of  a  good  cel- 
lar or  vault,  placed  up  to  the  necks 
in  fand.  By  this  method,  juices 
mav  be  preierved  for  a  year  or 
two  ;  and  fome  for  a  much  longer 
time. 

It  has  already   been   obfeivedp 


that  there  are  great  differences 
in  juices,  in  regard  to  their  being 
accompanied,  in  the  expreffion, 
with  the  virtues  of  the  fubjeds : 
there  are  equal  differences  in  re- 
gard  to  their  preferving  thofe  vir- 
tues, and  this  independently  of 
the  volatility  of  the  active  mat- 
ter, or  its  difpnfition  to  exhale. 
Even  the  volatile  virtue  of  fcurvy- 
grafs  may,  by  the  above  method, 
be  prefcrved  almoft  intiie  in  its 
juice  foraconnderable  time;  while 
the  aftive  parts  of  the  juice  of  the 
wild  cucum.ber  quickly  feparate 
and  fettle  to  the  bottom,  leaving 
the  fluid  inert.  Juices  of  arum 
root,  iris  root,  bryony  root,  and 
fundry  other  vegetables,  throw  ofF 
in  like  manner  their  medicinal 
parts  to  the  bottom. 

SUCCI  SCORBUTICL 
^he  fcorhutic  juices. 
Lmid. 
Take  the  juice  of 

Garden  fcurvygrafs,  two  pints  5 
Brooklime, 

Water  crelTes,  each  one  pint ; 
Seville  oranges,  a  pint  and 
quarter. 
Mix  them  together,  let  them  (land 
till  the  feces  have  fubfided,  and 
then  either  pour  the  liquor  off 
clear,  or  pafs  it  thro'  a  llrainer, 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Juice  of  garden  fcurvygrafs, 
oranges,       each      one      pint 

and  a  half; 
V/'ater  creffes, 
Brooklime,  each  ore  pint} 
White  fugar,   ten  ounces  ; 
Compound    horferadifh'  water, 
hair  a  pint. 
Mix    the  juices    with  the  fugar, 
and  depurate  them  according  to 
art ;    then  add  the  horferadifii 
water. 

Both 
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Both  thefe  compofitions  are  of  an  ounce  or  two  to  a  quarter  of  a 

confiderable  ufeforthepurpofescx-  pint,  two  or   three    times   a  day: 

prefled  in  the  title;  the  orange  juice  they  generally  increafe  the  urinary 

isanexcellentaffittanttothefcurvy-  fecretionj     and    fometiines    intro- 

grafs  and  other  acrid  and  aotiicor-  duce  a  laxative   habit.     Preferved 

biatics,  which,   when  thus  mixed,  with  thecautionsabovementicned, 

:  have  been  found  from  experience  they  will  keep  good  for  a  confider- 

to  produce  much  better  efFeds  than  able  time  ;   though,  whatever  care 

[tvhen    employed     by     themfelves.  be  taken,  they  are  found  to  anfwep 

I Thefe  juices  may  be  taken,  from  better  when  freih. 

•  ■    •    SECT.      II. 
"     '■  Expreffcd  oils. 

XPRESSED  oils  are  obtained  adifagreeablefiavour.andincreafes 

chiefly  from  certain  feeds  and  its    difpofition    to    grow    rancid: 

kernels  of  fruits,  by  thoroughly  hence  the  colleges  both  of  London 

pounding  them,  in  a  ilone  nior-  and   Edinburgh   exprefsly  require 

tar,  or,  where  the  quantities  are  the  operation  to  be  performed  vuth- 

large,   grinding  them  in    mills,  out  heat. 

and   then  including  them  in  a  Nor  are  the  oils  to   be   kept  ja 

canvas  bag,   which  is  wrapt   in  a  warm  place  after  their  expreffion. 

a  hair  cloth,   and  flrongly  prefl'-  Expofed  but  for  a  fev/  days   to   a 

ed  betwixt  iron  plates.  The  can-  heat  no  greater   than   that   of  the 

vas,   if  employed  alone,  would  human  body,  they  lofe  their  emol- 

be  fqueezed  fo  clofe  to  the  plates  lient   quality,  and   become  hijjh- 

of  the  prefs,  as  to  prevent  the  ly  rancid  and  acrimonious.     Tocj 

oil  from  running  down  :   by  the  much  care  cannot  be  taken  for  pre- 

interpofuion  of  the  hair-cloth,  a  venting  any  tendency  to  this  acrid 

r.,..    ^      free  pafiage  is  allowed  it.  irritating  fiate,  in  medicines  fo  of- 

jr;   ;,  ten  ufed  for   abating   immoderate 

J.:         Sundry    machines  have  been  irritation. 

jg     contrived,  both  for  grinding  the  So  much  are  thefe  oils  difpofed  to 

.]fubje£l,  and  prefTing  out  the  oil,  in  this  injurious  alteration,  that  they 

I 'the  way  of  bufinefs      To  facilitate  frequently   contrail   an    acrimony 

the  expreflion,  it  is  cuftomary   to  and  rancidity  while   contained   in 

';       warm,  either  the  plates  ofthe  prefs  the  original  fubjecls.    Hence  orf-ac 

jj[    i  or  the  fubjecl  itfelf  after  the  grind-  care  is  requinte  in   the  choice   of 

jng,  by  keeping  itflirring,  inapro-  the    unfluous    fcids    and    kernels, 

Iper  velTel  over  the  lire  :  the  oil,  li-  which  are  ofren  met  with  very  ran- 

i(,     iquefied  by  theheat,  feparates  mors  cid:  almonds  areparticularly  liable 

f-'freely  and  moreplentifully.   When  to  inconveniences  of  this  kind 
,|j.    I  the  oil  is  defigned   for  medicinal  ExprefTed  oils  are  piep:ired  for 
I'purpofes,    this  praftice  is   not   to  mechanic  ufes  from  fundry  differ- 
|.j    Ibe  allovv/ed  J  for  heat,  efpeciaily  if  ent  fubjefls,  as  nuts,  poppy  feed, 
,j    lits  degree  is  futficient  to  be  of  any  hemp-feed,  rape-feed,  and,-  others. 
I    I  Confiderable  advantage  for  promot-  Thofe  direfled  for  medicinal  pur- 
ling the  feparation,  renders  the  oil  pofes  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
-kfs  fofc  and  palatable,  impfeffes  pharmacopceias,  are, 
■:;:■]"'                                   '  OLEUM 
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OLEUM  AMYGDALINUM. 
Oil  of  almonds, 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  LINL 
Oil  of  linjeed. 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  SINAPL 
Oil  of  mufiard-feed. 

The  oil  of  almonds  is  prepared 
from  the  fweec  and  bitter  almonds 
indifFerently  ;    the    oils   obtained 
from  both  forts  being  altogether 
the  fame.     Nor  are  the  differences 
of  the  other  oils  very  confiderable, 
the  difcriminating  qualities  of  the 
fubjefls   not   refiding  in    the  oils 
that  are  thus  obtained  by  cxpref- 
fion  :   the  oil  of  muflard-feed  is  as 
foft,  inlipid,  and  void  of  pungency, 
as  that  of  fweet  almonds,  the  pun- 
gency  of  the  muilard   remaining 
entire  in  the  cake   left   after   the 
expreffion.    The  feveral  oils  differ 
in  fome  of  their  properties  from 
one  another;  but  in  medicinalqua- 
lities  they  appear  to  be  all  nearly 
alike,  and  agree  in  one   common 
emollient  virtue.    They  foften  and 
relax  the  folids,  and  obtund  acri- 
monious humours:  and   thus  be- 
come  ferviceable,    internally,    in 
pains,  inflammations,  heat  of  urine, 
hoarfenefs,  tickling  coughs,    &c. 
in  glyfters,  for  lubricating  the  in- 
teftines,  and  promoting  the  ejec- 
tion of  indurated  feces  ;  and  in  ex- 
ternal applications,  for  tenfion  and 
rigidity  of  particular  parts.    Their 
common  dofe  is  half  an   ounce  : 
in  fome  cafes,  they  are  given  to  the 
quantity  of  three  or  four  ounces. 
The  moft  commodious  forms   for 
their  exhibition,  we  fiiall  fee  here- 
after,   in   the  chapter   of   Emul- 
fions. 

The  oils  expreffed  from  aro- 
matic fubftances,  differ  from  the 
foregoing,  in  retaining,  for  the 
moft  part,  an  admixture  of  the  aro- 


matic matter  of  the  fubjefl.  Thus 
nutmegs  and  mace  yield,  upon  ex- 
preffion, an  oil  impregnated  with 
the  flavour  of  the  fpices  ;  and  an 
oil  expreffed  from  anifeeds,  has  a 
great  ihare  of  the  peculiar  fmell  of 
the  feeds.  A  purgative  oil  alfo  is 
extrafted  in  America  from  the  pur- 
gative feeds  of  the  ricinus.  It  does 
not  appear  that  other  qualities  of 
vegetables  are  communicated  to 
their  expreffed  oils. 

The  rinds  of  the  feveral  va- 
rieties of  oranges,  lemons  and  ci- 
trons, yield  by  a  kind  of  expref- 
fion their  effential  oils  almofl  pure, 
and  nearly  fimilar  to  thofe  which 
are  obtained  from  them  by  diftil'a- 
tion.  The  effential  oils,  in  which 
the  fragrance  andaromatic  warmth 
of  thele  fruits  refide,  a^e contained 
in  numerous  little  veficles,  which 
may  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  naked 
eye,  fpread  all  over  the  furface  of 
the  peel.  If  the  rind  is  cut  in 
flices,  and  the  flices  feparately 
doubled  or  bent  in  different  parts, 
and  fqueezed  between  the  fingers, 
the  veficles  burft  at  the  bending, 
and  difcharge  the  oil  in  a  number 
of  fine  flender  jets.  A  glafs  plate 
being  fet  upright  in  a  glafs  or  por- 
celane  veffel,  and  the  flices  fqueez- 
ed againll  the  plate,  the  little  jets 
unite  into  drops  upon  the  plate, 
and  trickle  down  into  the  veffel  be- 
neath. But  though  this  procefs 
affords  the  true  native  oil,  in  the 
fame  flate  wherein  it  exifled  in  the 
fubjed,  unaltered  by  fire  or  other 
agents,  it  is  not  pradicable  to  ad- 
vantage, unlefs  where  the  fruit  is 
very  plentiful ;  as  only  a  fmall  part 
of  the  oil  it  contains  can  thus  be 
extradled  or  colieilled. 

The  oil  is  more  perfedly  fepa- 
rated  by  rubbing  the  rind  upon  a 
lump  of  fugar.  The  fugar,  by  the 
inequality  of  its  furface,  produces 

the 
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4he  efFed  of  a  rafp,  in  tearing  open  with  the  fiigar,  is  fit  for  moft   of 

the  oily  veficles  :  and   in  propor-  the  ufes,  to  which  it  is  applied  ia 

tion  as  the  veficles  are  opened,  the  a  fluid  Hate.   Indeed  the  pure  eflcn- 

fugarimbibestheoil.  Whentheout-  tialsoils,  obtained  by  dilHllation, 

ward  partof  thelumpisfufficiently  are  often  purpofely  mixed  with  fu- 

moiftened,  it  is  fcraped  off,  and  the  gar,  to  render  their  ufe  the  more 

pperation  continued  on  the  frelh  commodious, 
furface.    The  oil  thus  combined 


CHAR 
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CHAPTER   III. 

Tiifujiom  in  different  menftrua. 


SECT.     I. 
Infufions  and  decodions  in  water. 


"ATER,   the   direfl;   mem- 
ftruum  of  gums  and  falts, 
extrafts  readily  the  gummy  and  fa- 
line  parts  of  vegetables.     Its   ac- 
tion, however,  is   not  limited   to 
thefe  ;   the  refinous  and  oiiv  prin- 
ciples being,  in  moft  vegetables,  fo 
intimately  blended  with  the  gum- 
my and  faline,   as  to   be   in   great 
part  taken  up  along  with    them  : 
ibme  of  the  refinous  cathartics,  and 
moft  of  the  aromatic  herbs,  as  well 
as  bitters  and  alhingents,  yield  to 
water  greateft  part  of  their  fmell, 
talle,  and  medicinal  virtue.    Even 
of  the  pure  effential  oils,  and  odo- 
rous refins  of  vegetables,  feparated 
from  the  other  principles,  water 
imbibes  a  part  of  the  flavour  ;  and 
by  the  artificial  admixture  of  gum- 
my or  faline  matter,  the  whole  fub- 
ftance  ot  the  oil  or  refin  is   made 
difibluble  in  water. 

Of  pure  falts,  water  diiTolves 
only  certain  determinatequantities 
(fee  page  39)  :  by  applying  heat, 
ic  is  generally  enabled  to  take  up 
more  than  it  can  do  in  the  cold, 
and  this  in  proportion  tothe  degree 
of  heat;  but  as  the  liquor  cools, 
this  additional  quantity  feparates, 
and  the  water  retains  no  more  than 
it  would  have  diflblved  without 
heat.  With  gummy  fubftances, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  unites  unli- 
mitedly,  difiblving  more  and  more 
of  them  till  it  lofes  its  fiudity  : 
h'.at  expedites  the  adion  of  the 


water,  but  cannot  enable  it  to  take 
up  more  than  it  would  do,  by  al- 
lowing it  longer  time,  in  the  cold. 
The  adlive  parts  extraifled  from 
moft  vegetables  by  water,  and  oils 
and  refins  made  foluble  in  water 
by  the  artificial  admixture  of  gum, 
partake  of  this  property  of  pure 
gums,  being  difibluble  without 
faturation. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  veget- 
ables in  a  frefli  flate,  while  their 
oily,  refinous,  and  other  aflive 
parts,  are  already  blended  with  a 
watery  fluid,  would  yield  their  vir- 
tues to  water  more  freely  and  more 
plentifully,  than  when  their  native 
moifture  has  been  diflipated  by  dry- 
ing. Experience  however  Ihiews, 
that  dry  vegetables,  in  general,  give 
out  more  than  frefh  ones,  water 
feeming  to  have  little  adlion  upon 
them  in  their  recent  flate.  If,  of 
two  equal  quantities  of  mint,  one 
be  infufed  frelh  in  water,  and  the 
other  dried,  and  then  infufed  in  the 
like  quantity  of  water  for  the  fame 
length  of  time,  the  infufion  of  the 
dry  herb  will  be  remarkably  the 
flrongeft  :  and  the  cafe  appears  to 
be  the  fame  in  all  the  vegetables 
that  have  been  tried. 

In  all  the  preparations  defcribecj 
in  this  chapter,  it  is  to  be  under- 
flood  that  the  fubjedts  mufl;  be  mo- 
derately and  newly  dried;  unlefs 
when  they  are  exprcfsly  ordered  to 
be  taken  frefo^  in  which  cafe  it  is  to 

be 
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be  judged  that  their  virtues  are  de- 
ftroyed  or  impaired  by  drying. 

The  native  colours  of  many  ve- 
getables are  communicated  to  wa- 
ter along  with  their  medicinal  mat- 
ter;  many  impart  a  colour  differ- 
ent from  their  own  ;  and  others, 
though  of  a  beautiful  and  deep 
colour  themfelves,  give  fcarcely 
any  to  the  menilruum.  Of  the 
firtl  kind  are  the  yellow  and  red 
flowers;  of  the  fecond,  the  leaves 
of  moil:  plants  ;  of  the  third,  fome 
of  the  blue  flowers,  as  thofe  of  cya- 
nus  and  larkfpur.  Acid  liquors 
change  the  infufions  of  mofl;  liow- 


ers,  the  yellow  ones  excepted,  tea 
red  ;  and  alkalies,  both  fixt  and 
volatile,  to  a  green. 

From  animal  fubllances,  water 
extradls  the  gelatinous  and  nutri- 
tious parts,  whence  glues,  gel. 
lies,  broths,  &c.  and  along  with 
thefe,  it  takes  up  principles  of 
more  adtivity,  as  the  acrid  matter 
of  cantharides.  It  diffolves  ahb 
fome  portion  of  calcined  calca- 
reous earths,  both  of  the  ani.-nal 
and  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  but 
has  no  aftion  of  any  other  kind  of 
earthy  matter. 


Article  L     Infufions  in  cold  'ujater. 


Infusum   cardui. 
Infufion  of  carduus. 
Take  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves 
ll         of  carduus    benedidus,    and  a 
pint   of  common     water.     Let 
them  deep  for  fix  hours,  with- 
out heat,  and  then  filter  the  li- 
quor through  paper. 

By  this  management,  only  the 
£ner  parts  of  the  carduus  are  ex- 
traded,  and  the  infufion  proves  an 
L|     agreeable  light  bitter  ;  it  fits  eafier 
fl     on  the  Homach  than  any  other  me- 
dicine I  know  of  the  bitter  kind  ; 
Vfhereas,bylongcontinuedmacera- 
|k|    tion,  or  by  the  application  of  heat, 
b'I    the  grofTer   and   more  ungrateful 
\\    parts  are  taken  up,  and  the  liquor 
'  ■     becomes  oaufeous,  fo  as  to  provoke 
vomiting,      I  have  often  given  the 
light  infufion,  with  greatbenefit,ia 
weakneffes  of  the  ftomach,  where 
the  common  bitters  did  not  agree. 
It   may   be  flavoured  at    pleafure 
with  aromatic  materials :  inftead  of 
pure  water,  a  mixture  thereof,  with 
I!    fome   grateful   dirtilled  fpirituous 
■    I    water,  as  twelve  ounces  of  com- 
mon water,  and  four  of  the  fpiri- 
tucuswater  of  orange-pe?lj  may  be 


ufedfor  themenftruum.  The  little 
quantity  of  fpirit  contained  in  this 
compound  will  not  confiderably 
vary  the  diffolving  power  of  the 
water. 

Many  other  vegetables  may  be 
advantageouHy  treated  in  the  fame 
manner.  From  thofe  which  are 
weak  in  virtue,  rich  infufions  may 
be  obtained,  by  returning  the  li- 
quor upon  frefh  quantities  of  the 
fubjedt ;  the  water  loading  itfelf 
moreandmorewiththeaftiieparts. 
Thefe  loaded  infufions  are  doubt- 
lefs  applicable  tovaluable  purpofes 
in  medicine,  as  they  contain,  in  a 
fmall  compafs,  the  finer,  miOre  futj* 
tile,  and  adive  principles  of  vegec- 
ables,  in  a  form  readily  mifcible 
with  the  fluids  of  thehuman  body, 

TINCTURA  MENTH^E. 
Tinilure  of  mint. 
Edinh. 
Take  half  an  ounce  of  the  dry- 
leaves  of  fpearmint,  and  a  pint 
of  Ample  mint  water.  Steep  them 
in    a  clofe   veflel,    in   a   warm 
place,  for  four  hours,  and  then 
ftraiii  out  the  tindure, 

Thf 
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The  diftilied  water  of  mint  is 
impregnated  with  as  much  of  the 
volatile  parts  of  the  herb,  as  wa- 
ter can  be  made  to  retain  by  di- 
ftillation.  By  infufion,  however, 
it  ftilltakesup  more,  being  equally 
efFea:ual,asamenftruum,with  frefh 
water,  hence  the  tinfture  proves 
very  rich  in  the  virtue  of  the  mint. 
This  is  another  ufeful  method 
of  obtaining  ftrong  infufions  from 
vegetables,  and  it  may  be  varied 
at  difcretion  :  the  diftilied  water  of 
one  plant  may  be  employed  as  a 
,  menilruum  for  another. 

Infusum  CO  rticis  Peruvian  I, 
Infujlon  of  Peru^jian  hark. 

Take  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark 
reduced  into  fine  powder,  and 
twelve  ounces  of  water.  Mace- 
rate without  heat  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  occafionly  fhaking 
the  vefTel ;  then  pour  ofFthe  clear 
liquor,  and  pafs  it  through  a  fine 
Ilrainer. 

The  extra£lion  of  the  virtues  of 
Peruvian  bark,  with  aqueous  li- 
quors, has  hitherto  been  attempted 
by  ftrong  coftion  :  but  this  drug, 
contrary  to  moft  other  vegetables, 
has  lately  been  obferved  to  give  out 
more  to  cold  than  to  boiling  water. 
In  boiling,  a  refmous  matter,  con- 
taing  the  aftringency  of  the  bark, 
is  hafiily  melted  out  by  the  heat, 
but  not  truly  difiblved  by  the  wa- 
ter, and  hence,  in  cooling,  it  begins 
to  feparate,  renders  the  liquor  tur- 
bid, and  at  length  fettles  to  the 
bottom  ;  whereas,  by  maceration 
in  cold  water,  the  aftringent  and 
bitter  parts  are  gradually  extraded 
together,  and  the  former  as  well  as 
the  h.tter,  are  retained  by  the  water 
in  a  llate  of  perfefl  folution.  The 
infufion  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
beft  preparations  of  the  bark  for 
weak  ftomachs,  and  may  be  given 
in  dafes  of  two  or  three  ounces,  in 


intermitting  fevers,  and  in  other 
diforders  where  the  corroborating 
virtues  of  bark  are  required. 

Aqua   picea. 
Tar  'vjater. 
Take  of 

Tar,  two  pounds  5 
Water,  one  gallon. 
Stir  them  ftrongly  together  with  a 
wooden  rod  ;  and  after  Handing 
to  fettle  for  two  days,  pour  ofF 
the  water  for  ufe. 

Tar  water  has  lately  been  re*- 
commended  to  the  world  as  a  cer- 
tain and  fafe  medicine  in  almoft  all 
difeafes ;  a  flow  yet  effetlual  alter- 
ative in  cachexies,  fcurvies,  chlo- 
rotic,  hyfterical,  hypochondriacal, 
and  other  chronical  complaints  ; 
and  a  fudden  remedy  in  acute  di- 
ftempers  which  demand  immediate 
relief,  as  pleurifies,  peripneumo- 
nies,  the  fmallpox,  and  all  kinds 
of  fevers  in  generel.  The  medi- 
cine, though  certainly. far  inferior 
to  the  charafter  that  has  been  given 
of  it,  is  doubtlefs  in  many  cafes  of 
confiderable  utility  :  it  fenfibly 
raifes  the  pulfe ;  and  occafions 
fome  confiderable  evacuation,  ge- 
nerally by  perfpiration  or  urine, 
though  fometimes  by  ftool  or  vo- 
mit :  hence  it  is  fuppofed  to  ad  b/ 
increafing  the  vis  vies,  and  en- 
abling nature  to  expel  the  morbific 
humours. 

I  fhall  here  infert,  from  the 
firft  public  recommender  of  this 
liquor  (bifhop  Berkeley)  fome  db- 
fervations  on  the  manner  of  ufing 
it.  "  Tar  water,  when  right,  is 
"  not  paler  than  French,  nor 
*'  deeper  colour  than  Spanifh 
**  white  wine,  and  full  as  clear; 
**  if  there  be  not  a  fpirit  very  fen- 
**  fibly  perceived  in  drinking,  you 
"  may  conclude  the  tar  water  is 
"  not  good.  It  may  be  drank  ei- 
*'  ttjer  cold  pr  warm  :  in  colics,  I 
*'  take 
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**  take  it  to  be  beft  warm.  As  to 
*'  the  quantity,  in  commonchroni- 
*'  cal  indiTpofitions,  a  pint  a  day 
"  may  fuffice,  taken  on  an  empty 
**  ftomach,  at  two  or  four  times,  to 
*'  wit,  night  and  morning,  and 
*'  about  two  hours  afterdinner  and 
*'  breakfaft  :  more  may  be  taken 
*'  by  ftrong  llomachs.  But  thofe 
''  who  labour  under  great  and  in- 
*'  veterate  maladies,  muil  drink  a 
*'  greater  quantity,  at  leall  a  quart 
*'  every  twenty-four  hours  :  all  of 
**  this  clafs  muft  have  much  pa- 
"  tience  and  perfeverance  in  the 
*'  ufe  of  this,  as  well  as  of  all 
'*  other  medicines,  which,  though 
*'  fure,  muft  yet  in  the  nature  of 
"  things  be  flow  in  the  cure  of  in- 
««  veterate  chronical  diforders.  In 
*•  acute  cafes,  fevers  of  all  kinds, 
*'  it  muft  be  drank  in  bed,  warm, 
"  and  in  great  quantity  (the  fever 
**  ftill  enabling  the  patient  to 
*'  drink)  perhaps  apintevery  hour, 
*'  which  I  have  known  to  work  fur- 
*'  prizing  cures.  But  it  works  fo 
•*  quick,  and  gives  fuch  fpirits, 
•'  that  the  patients  often  think 
*•  themfelves  cured  before  the  fe- 
**  ver  hath  quite  left  them." 

AQUA  CALCIS  SIMPLEX. 

Sifnple  lime  ivater. 

Land. 

Take  a  pound  of  quicklime,  and 
a  gallon  and  a  half  of  water. 
Pour  the  water  gradually  upon 
the  lime,  and  when  the  ebulli- 
tion is  over,  let  the  whole  ftand 
to  fettle  ;  then  filter  the  liquor 
through  paper. 

Edinb. 

Takeapound  of  frefh-  burnt  quick- 
lime, and  two  gallons  of  water. 
Pour  the  water  by  little  and  lit- 
tle upon  the  lime,  and  when  the 
ebullition  is  over,  ftrongly  fftake 
the  vefTel  :  then  let  the  v/hole 
ftand  at  reft,  that  the  lime  may 
ieule,  and  after  two^days,  /5,Icer 
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the  liquor,  which  is  to  be  kept 
in  vefiels  clofely  ftopt. 

A  lime  water  may  be  prepared  in 
the  fame  manner  from  calcined 
oyfter  ftiells. 

The  reafon  of  adding  the  water 
by  degree  to  the  lime  is,  that 
when  poured  on  at  once,  it  reduces 
the  external  part  to  a  kind  of  mud- 
dy fubftance,  or  foft  pafte,  which 
in  feme  meafure  defends  the  inter- 
nal part  from  being  aded  upon  by 
the  water._  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  different  proportions  of 
water,  in  the  two  above  prefcrip- 
tions,  occafion  any  fenfible  differ- 
ence in  the  ftrength  of  the  pro- 
duft;  the  quicklime  is  far  from 
yieldingall its foluble parts  toeither 
proportion  |  the  remainder  giving  3 
ftrong  impregnation  to  many  frefh 
quantities  of  water,  though  not  fo 
ftrong  as  to  the  firft.  The  caution 
of  keeping  the  water  in  ciofe-ftopt 
veffels,  ought  to  beftridly  attended 
to;  for  in  open  ones,  the  calcare- 
ous matter,  difTolved  in  the  liquor, 
foon  begins  to  feparate,  and  forms 
a  white  cruft  upon  the  furface. 
Ihis  cruft  is  not  of  a  faline  na- 
ture, as  fome  have  imagined  ;  but 
an  infipid  earth,  no  longer  mifci- 
ble  with  watery  liquors. 

Lime  water  has  been  found,  of 
great  fervice  in  fcrophulous  and 
fcorbutic  complaints,  in  fome  kinds 
of  alvine  fluxes,  female  weaknefles, 
and  other  diforders,  proceeding 
from  a  laxity  and  debility  of  the 
folids:  particularlyincorpulentand 
phlegmatic  habits.  It  appears  like- 
wife  to  be  pofTefTed  of  a  lithontriptic 
power, and  infundrycalculouscafes 
has  procured  confiderable  relief: 
the  lime  water  prepared  fi-om  cal- 
cined  oyfter  fhells  is  found  to  be,  in 
this  intention, raoreefficaciousthaii 
that  of  the  common  ftone  or  chalk 
lime,  Ix  is  given  internally,  in  the 
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dofe  of  a  quarter  of  a  pint,  three 
or  four  times  a  day  ;  and  likevvife 
iifed  externally  lor  \va(hing  foui 
ulcers. 

A  QJJ  A  C  A  L  C  I  S. 

COMiOSiTA. 
Compound  lime  ^jjuter. 
EcUnh. 
Take  of 

Saflafras,  root  and  bark,  fhaved, 

two  ounces  ; 
Nutmegs,    well   bruifed,     three 

drachois  ; 
Liquorice,  fliced,  one  ounce  ; 
Lime  water,  frefn  prepared,  four 
pints. 
Digeft  them  together  for  two  days, 
in  a  very  clofe  veiTel ;  and  then 
ftrain  the  liquor. 

AQUA  CALCIS  MINUS 
COMPOSITA. 

Lime  njoater  kfs  compounded, 
London.    ' 
Take  of 

Liquorice,  one  ounce  ; 

Saiiafras  bark,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Simple  lime  water,  fix  pints. 
Macerate    without    heat    for    two 

days,  and  then  flrain  off  the  li- 
quor, 

AQUA  CALCIS  MAGIS 

COMPOSITA. 
Lime  ivater  more   compounded. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Guaiacum  wood,  {haved,  half  a 

pound  ; 
Liquorice,  one  ounce  ; 
Saflafras  bark,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Coriander  feeds,  threedrachms ; 
Simple  lime  water,  fix  pints, 
Macerate    without    heat    for    two 
dnys,  and  then  llr.iin  off  the  li- 
quor. 

This  lail  water  has  been  ufcd 


for  fome  time  in  our  hofpitals,  un- 
der the  title  of  Ac^ua  liberans. 
As  the  guaiacum  wood  dilticultly 
communicates  itsvirtues  tothe  cold 
liquor,  fome  have  propofed  boiling 
it  in  the  lime  water  before  the 
other  ingredients  are  added  ;  but 
though  this  treatment  more  per- 
fedly  extracts  the  virtues  of  the 
wood,  it  very  much  injures  thofe  of 
the  lime  water,  greatell:  part  of  the 
matter  it  had  taken  up  from  the 
lime  being  feparated  and  thrown 
off  in  the  boiling.  Nor  indeed  is 
there  any  occafion  to  have  recourfe 
to  expedients  of  this  kind  ;  the 
quantity  of  the  wood  in  the  above 
prefcription  being  fo  large,  that 
the  liquor  receives  a  fufficient  im- 
pregnation from  it  by  maceratiori 
in  the  cold.  If  however,  on  this 
or  other  occsfions,  it  fhould  be 
though  expedient  to  increafe  the 
difiblving  power  of  lime  water  by 
boiling,  we  may  do  it  without  any 
injury  to  the  lime  water,  by  the 
method  direfted  by  the  London 
college  for  obtaining  a  folution  of 
fulphurin  this  menftruum,  viz.  by 
adding  fome  quicklime  in  fub- 
fiance,  which  v^ill  continue  to  give 
a  freih  impregnation  to  the  vvater^ 
affer  the  lime  at  firft  dilToIved  in  it 
has  been  feparated  by  the  boiling. 
In  all  thefe  compofitions,  the 
additional  articles  take  off  the  ill 
finvour  of  the  lime  water,  render 
it  more  grateful  both  to  the  palate 
and  fioniach,  and  at  the  fame  time 
confiderabh  promote  its  medicinal 
efhcacy,  efpecially  when  intended 
againit  cutaneous  diforders,  and 
foulnefs  of  the  blood  and  juices  = 
They  may  be  taken  in  the  fame 
quantities  as  the  fimple  lime  water, 
and  continued  for  fome  time  ;  the 
parient  keeping  moderately  warm 
during  .their  ufe. 

Article 
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INFUSUM  AMARUM, 
Bitter  infufion. 
Edinb, 
Take  of 

Gentian  root,  two  drachms ; 
LelTcr   centaury   tops,    half  an 

ounce ; 
Boiling  water,  a  pint, 
infufe  them  for  four  hours,   then 
filter  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it 
an  ounce  of  ^ywrt  aromutica,  or  of 
fpirituous  cinnamon  water. 

INFUSUM  AMARUM 

SIMPLEX. 

Simple  bitter  infufion, 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Gentian  root, 

Frelh  yellow  rind  of  lemon  peel, 
carefully  freed  from  the  inner 
white  partsCach  half  an  ounce ; 
Dry  yellowrindofSeville  orange 
peel,    freed    in    like   manner 
from  the  white,  one  drachm 
and  a  half; 
Boiling  water,  three  quarters  of 
a  pint. 
Macerate  for  an  hour  or  two,  then 
filter  the  liquor  thro'  paper,  or 
pafs  it  through  a  ftrainer,  with- 
out pieiTure. 

Both  thefe  liquors  are  very  ele- 
gant andufeful  bitters;  thelatter, in 
particular,  is  as  agreeable  a  one  as 
can  well  be  contrived,  the  peels  com- 
municating a  fine  flavour,  which  is 
the  only  addition  that  the  gentian 
ftands  in  need  of.  The  committee 
of  the  London  college  obferve,  that 
*•  moft  of  the  ingredients,  which 
*•  ufually  enter  the  compofition  of 
"  bitter  infufions,  being  prepared 
**  by  them  feparately,  amongft  all 
*•  the  ftrong  bitters,  gentian  gave 
*'  the  mod  unexceptionable  colour, 


"  but  it  wants  the  alTirtance  of 
"  fome  ingredient  to  furnilh  an  ac- 
"  ceptable  flavour;  fcarce  any  of 
"  the  bitters  accompanied  with  fla- 
"  vour,  fuch  as  zedoary,  calamus 
"  aromaticus,  and  the  like,  ap- 
*'  peared  to  be  truly  grateful,  ex- 
*'  cept  orange  peel  and  cardomom 
"  feeds:  but  cardomom  feeds  are 
"  mucilaginous,  and  render  the  li- 
*'  quor  cloudy,  and  orange  peel  is 
"  accompanied  with  a  hot  oil  that 
"  requires  it  to  be  but  fparingly 
♦'  ufed  :  lemon  peel,  in  its  outer 
"  rind,  to  which  all  its  flavour  is 
*'  confined,  is  not  a  bitter,  butfup- 
"  plies  the  gentian  moft  fuccefs- 
*'  fully  with  what  is  wanted  ;  tho' 
*'  the  compofition,  by  a  moderate 
"  addition  of  orange  peel,  becomes 
**  yet  more  perfedl." 

INFUSUM    AMARUM 
PURG  ANS. 
Purging  hitter  infufion. 
Lend. 
Take  of 
Sena  ; 
Yellow  rind  of  lemon  peel,  frefiij 

each  three  drachms ; 
Gentian  root ; 
Yellow  rind  of  Seville  orange 

peel,  dry  ; 
Lefl^er   cardamojn    feeds,    freed 
from   the  hulks,  each  half  a 
drachm  : 
Boiling  water,   five  ounces  by 
meafure. 
Macerate  them  together,  and  when 
cold,  ftrain  ofF  the  liquor. 

INFUSUM   AM  ARUM 

cum    SENA. 

Bitter  infufion  ivith  fena, 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Sena,  one  drachm  j 

T  Geii« 
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Gentian  root, 

Sweet  fennel  feeds,  each  half  a 

drachm  ; 
Boiling   o.ater,   a  quarter  of  a 
pint. 

Infufe  them  for  four  hours,  and 
then  ftrain  the  liquor. 

This  infufion  may  likewife  be  pre- 
pared uith  two,  three,  or  more 
times  the  quantity  of  fena. 

Both  thefe  are  ufeful  purging 
bitters.  The  quantities  here  pre- 
fcribed  are  intended  for  one  dofe: 
the  firft  is  the  largeft,  and  the  other 
the  fmalleft  dofe  that  fena  is  ufually 
given  in. 

LNFUSUM  SENjE 

COMMUNE. 
Common  infufion  of  fena. 
Land. 
Take  of 

Sena,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 
Cryftalsoftartar,threedrachms; 
Lefier  cardamom  feeds,  freed 
from  the  hufks,  two  drachms  j 
Water,  one  pint. 
Boil  the  cryflals  of  tartar  in  the 
water,  until  they  are  difTolved  ; 
then  pour  the  water,  whilR  it 
continues  boiling,  upon  the 
other  ingredients  ;  and  when 
cold,  ftrain  eft'  the  liquor  lor 
ufe. 

In  ourformer  pharmacopaia,an 
alkaline  fait  was  ufed  in  the  infu- 
fion of  fena,  inllead  of  the  acid  one 
here  diredled.  fhe  firii  was  fup- 
pofcd  to  promote  the  operation  of 
the  medicine,  by  fuperadding  a 
degree  of  purgative  virtue  of  its 
Own,  an'!  by  enabling  the  water  to 
extradl  fomewhat  more  from  the 
capital  ingredient,  than  it  would  be 
capable  of  doing  by  itfelf;  whilft 
acids  have  rather  a  contrary  effedl. 
Experience,  however,  has  fuffici- 
ently  fhtwn  (as  the  committee  af- 
fure  us)  "  that  this  infufion  and  th« 


'*  following  one  with  lemon  juice, 
»«  do  not  fail  in  their  intention  % 
*•  and  in  a  medicine,  very  naufeous 
«*  to  many,  it  is  of  principal  con- 
**  fequence  to  prepare  it  fo,  that 
'*  the  lighteR  and  leaft  difguftful 
"  parts  may  be  extracted."  Alka- 
line falts  increafe  the  ofFenfivenefs 
of  the  fena  ;  whilfl  cryflals  of  tar- 
tar confiderably  improve  thecolour 
of  the  infufion,  and  likewife  ren- 
der the  talle,  to  fome  perlons,  lefs 
difagreeable.  Soluble  tartar  fhould 
feem  a  good  ingredient  in  thefe 
kinds  of  compofitions,  as  it  not 
only  improves  the  talle,  but  pro- 
motes the  purgative  virtue  of  the 
medicine  :  this  addition  alfo  ren- 
ders the  infufion  lefs  apt  to  gripCg 
or  occafion  flatulencies, 

INFUSU.VI    SEN^, 

LIMONIATUM. 
hfufion  of  fena  ivith  lemon  o 
Lorn/. 
Take  of 

Sena,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 
Yeliow  rind  of  lemon  peel,  frefh^ 

one  ounce ; 
Lemon  juice,    one    ounce,    by 

meafure  ; 
Boiling  water,  one  pint. 
Macerate  them  together,  and  when 
cold  ftrain  off  the  infufion. 

This  is  a  very  pleafant  and 
fufHciently  efficacious  purge  :  the 
committee  obfcrve,  that  it  is  the 
moft  agreeable  form  they  have 
been  able  to  contrive  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  fena  to  fuch  as  are 
more  than  ordinarily  offended  with 
its  flavour.  The  dofe  is  from  two 
ounces  to  four. 

INFUST  SEN^  UNCI^ 

QUATUOR. 
^  /bur  ounce  infufion  of  fena* 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Sena,  three  drachms ; 

Ginger, 
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Ginger,  one  fcruple ; 
Boiling  water,  four  ounces. 
Infufe  for  four  hours,    and  then 
Itrain  off  the  liquor. 

This  infufionis  tolerably  grate- 
ful, the  ill  flavour  of  the  fena  be- 
ing in  good  meafure  covered  by 
the  ginger,  the  quantity  of  which 
is  here  increafcd  to  double  of  that 
in  former  editions  of  the  pharma- 
copoeia. Formerly  two  drachms  of 
the  greater  water  figwort  were 
added.  The  water  figwort  has 
been  difcovered  to  be  the  Brazilian 
herb  iquetaia,  celebrated  as  a  fpe- 
cific  correftor  of  the  flavour  of  fe- 
na :  that  plant,  however,  has  not 
been  found  from  experience  to  an- 
fwer  this  purpofe  io  efFedually  as 
it  was  fuppoffd  to  do  before  it  was 
commonly  known. 

INFUSUM  RHABARBARI. 

Infufton  of  rhubarb. 
Edinb, 
Take    of   rhubarb,    fliced,    one 
ounce  I 
Cochineal,  one  fcruple  % 
Boiling  water,  one  pint. 
Infufe  them  for  a  night,  and  to 
the   {trained    liquor    add    one 
ounce  of  fpirituous  cinnamon 
water. 

This  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
beft  preparations  of  rhubarb  when 
defigned  as  a  purgative  ;  water  ex- 
trafting  its  virtue  more  efFeftually 
than  either  vinous  or  fpirituous 
menllrua  :  in  this  refpeft  rhubarb 
difFers  from  moft  of  the  other  ve- 
getable cathartics. 

TINCTURA  ROSARUM. 

tindure  of  rofes' 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Red  rofe  bads,   freed  from  the 
white  heeh,  half  an  ounce  j 


Strong  fpirit  (called  oil)  of  vi- 
triol, one  fcruple  j 
Boiling  water,  two  pints  and  ^ 

half; 
Double-tefined  fugar,  one  ouncf 
and  a  half. 
Firft  mingle  the  fpirit  of  vitriol  with 
the  water,  in  a  glafs,  or  glazed 
earthen  veffel,  and  in  this  mix- 
ture macerate  the  rofes ;  when 
the  liquor  is  grown  cold,  ftrain 
it,  and  add  the  fugar. 

Edinbo 

Take  of 

Red    rofes,   cleared    from    tha 
heels,  and  dried,  one  ounce  | 
Spirit  of  vitriol,   one  drachm  | 
Boiling  water,  two  pints  | 
White  fugar,  two  ounces. 

Mix  the  acid  fpirit  with  the  water^ 
and  infufe  the  rofes  therein  for 
four  hours  ;  then  filter  the  tine^ 
ture,  and  add  to  it  the  fugar. 

Some  have  direded  the  oil  of 
vitriol  to  be  dropped  upon  the  rofes 
before  the  water  is  put  to  them  i 
but  this  method  is  certainly  faulty  | 
for  fuch  of  the  rofes  as  this  cauftic 
liquor  fails  upon  undiluted,  will 
be  burned  up  by  it,  and  have  their 
texture  deftroyed.  Others  have 
made  an  infufion  of  the  rofes  in 
water  firft,  and  then  added  the 
acid,  from  an  apprehenfion,  that  if 
this  acid  is  added  to  the  water,  it 
would  weaken  its  power  as  a  men= 
ftruum  ;  but,  as  the  committee  ob= 
ferve,  whatever  the  acid  fpirit  will 
hinder  the  water  from  extraftingg 
it  mull  precipitate,  if  added  after- 
wards ;  though  in  this  preparat2= 
on  the  oil  of  vitriol  bears  fo  fmall 
a  proportion  to  the  water,  that  its 
effed,  in  this  refpeft,  will  be  very 
little.  The  infufion  Ihould  be  made 
in  a  glai^,  or  ilone-ware  veffelj,  ra- 
ther than  a  glazed  earthen  onei 
for  the  acid  will  be  apt  to  corrode 
the  glazing  of  she  latter^ 

•  T  2  ,j,    ,        Thii 
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Thj  tinflure  is  ofan  elegant  red 
colour,  and  makes  a  very  grateful 
addition  tojuleps  in  haemorrhages, 
and  all  cafes  that  require  mild 
coolers  and  fubaihingents  :  it  is 
fometimes  taken  with  bolufes  or 
eledaries  of  the  bark,  and  like- 
wife  makes  a  good  gargle. 

Infusum   link 
Infufmt  of  linfeed. 
Take  of 

Linfeed,  whole,  two  fpoonfuls ; 
Liquorice,  fliced,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Boiling  water,  four  pints. 
Let  them  (land  in  infufion  by  the 
fire   for  fome   hours,  and  then 
flrain    fF  the  liquor. 

An  ounce  of  coltsfoot  leaves  is 
fometimes  added  to  thefe  ingre- 
dients ;  which  addition  procures 
this  medicine  the  title  of  Infu- 
sum PECTORALE,  pedoval  infii- 
jion-  Both  infufions  are  foft,  emol- 
lient, mucilaginous  liquors,  and 
as  fuch  they  are  diie^ted  in  de- 
fluxions  of  thin  acrid  rheums,  and 
erofions  of  the  veflels.  They  are 
given  to  the  quantity  of  a  pint  a 
day. 

Infusum  antiscor  BUTICu^5. 

Antijcorhulic  infufion. 
Take  of 

Buckbean  leaves,  two  ounces; 
Curaffao  oranges, half  an  ounce; 
Compound    horferadifli    water, 

four  Ounces ; 
Common  water,  four  pints. 
Let  the  common  water,  boiling, 
be  poured  on  the  buckbean  and 
oral  ge,  and  luiFe;ed  to  ftand  in 
a  dole  vefiel  for  a  night  ;  then 
llrain  out  the  liquor,  and  add  to 
it  the  horleradiili  water. 

This  infuilon  is  a  very  ufeful, 
and  not  inelegant  antifcorbutic  ; 
buckbean  apptars  from  experience 
50  be  a  very  efficacious   herb  in 


this  intention  :  the  aromatic  ma- 
terial, here  joined  to  it,  alleviates 
its  ill  flavour,  and  at  the  fame  time 
promotes  its  virtue.  A  quarter  of 
a  pint  of  the  liquor  may  be  taken 
three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Infusum   cephalicum. 
Cephalic  infufion. 
Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  two  ounces ; 
Rofemaiy,    or    fage,    half    an 

ounce  ; 
Aromatic  water,   four  ounces  | 
Common  water,   four  pints. 
Let  the  common  water  be  pourd, 
boiling,  on   the  herb  and  root, 
and  fuffered  to  ftand  for  a  night 
in  a  clofe  veffe!  ;  then  ftrain  out 
the  infufion,  and  add  to  it  the 
aromatic  water. 

This  infufion  is  calculated  a- 
gainfl  epileptic  diforders,  and  other 
like  afledions  of  the  nervous  fyf- 
tem.  The  dofe  is  a  quarter  of  a 
pint,  to  be  taken  twice  a  day. 

Infusum  alcalinum. 
Ji  Ik  aline  itfufion. 
Take  of 

Salt  of  tartar,  half  an  ounce  j 

Saffron,   half  a  drachm  ; 

Liquorice  root,  two  ounces  ; 

Boiling  water,   three  pints. 
Let  them  fland  together  in  a  warm 

place   for  eight    or  ten    hours, 

and   then  Itrain  out  the  liquor 

for  ufe. 

This  infufion  is  of  fervice  in  a 
lentor,  or  vifcidity  of  the  blood 
and  juices,  the  confequence  of  an 
obilrufled  perfpiration,  and  often- 
times the  origin  of  inflammatory 
diftempers  :  it  attenuates  thick 
humours, and  promotes  the  natural 
fecretions.  It  is  to  be  taken  warm, 
in  little  quantities  at  a  time,  but 
frequently  repeated. 

Infusum 
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Infusum  diureticum« 
Diuretic  infufion. 
Take  of 

Wormwood  leaves,  dried,  half 

on  ounce  ; 
Salt  of  tartar,  two  fcruples  ; 
Compound  juniper  water,  two 

ounces  ; 
Common  water,  twelve  ounces. 
Pour  the  common  water,  boiling, 
on  the  wormwood  and  fait  of 
tartar,  and,  when  grown  cold, 
ftrain  off  the  liquor,  and  mix 
with  it  the  juniper  water. 

This  infufion  is  much  of  the 
fame  nature  wit-h  the  foregoing, 
it  is  dire(fied  in  the  obllrudions  of 
the  vifcera  v^hich  frequently  fuc- 
ceed  a  long  continuance  of  bili- 
ous fevers,  or  frequent  relapfes 
into  them,  and  which  generally 
end  in  a  dropfy,  jaundice,  or  ir- 
regular intermittent.  The  quan- 
tity here  prefcribed  is  to  be  taken 
every  day,  at  three  dofe?,  and  a 
purgative  occafionally  interpofed. 
If  intermittent  fevers  return  after 
the  cure  of  the  other  diforders, 
jhey  are  then  fuccefsfully  treated 
by  the  bark. 

Preparations  of  this  kind  are 
likewife  of  confiderable  ufe  in 
maniacal  diforders  ;  in  which,  as 
Dr.  Mead  obferves,  evacuations 
by  the  kidneys  are  of  greater 
confequence  than  is  generally  fup- 
pofed  ;  efpecially  if  the  mania 
is  of  the  furious  kind,  and  ac 
companied  with  febrile  heat.  Al- 
kaline falts,  given  in  large  dofes, 
are  here  the  molt  efFeftual  diu- 
retics. 

Infusum  Paralyticum. 
Paralytic  infufion. 
Take  of 

Horferadifii  root,  fhaved, 
Muftard  feed,  bruifed,  each  four 

ounces ; 
Soiling  water,  four  pints. 


boiling  Water, 
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Let  them  ileep  together,  in  a  clofe 
veflel,  for  24  boars. 

This  infufion  is  flrongiy  im^ 
pregnated  with  the  pungency  of 
the  multard-feed  and  hoiieradifh, 
which,  by  this  fimple  procefs  give 
out  the  whole  of  their  virtues. 
Though  the  medicine  is  defigned 
chiefly  (as  its  title  exprefiesj  for  a 
ftimulant  in  paralytic  complaints, 
there  are  feveral  other  diforders  in 
which  it  may  be  employed  to  good 
advantage;  in  fcorbutic  cafes,  in 
particular,  it  promifes  to  be  a  re- 
medy of  great  utility  :  it  generally 
promotes  the  urinary  difcharge, 
and,  if  the  patient  is  kept  warm, 
perfpiration.  It  is  taken  fometimes 
to  half  a  pint,  twice  a  day. 

ThEA    ANTIPHTHISICAo 
Antiphthifical  tea. 
Take  of 

Avens  roof,  two  ounces  ; 

Ma'e  fpeedwell, 

Ground  ivy ,  each  one  ounce  and 

a  half; 
Liquorice,  one  ounce  ; 
Sweet  fennel  feeds,  3  drachmSc 

Thfee  ingredients  are  to  be 
cut,  bruifed,  and  well  mixed  to- 
gecher,  and  half  an  ounce  of  the 
compofition  infufed,  for  a  few 
minutes,  in  five  or  fix  tea-cups 
full  of  boiling  water.  In  confump- 
tive  cafes,  and  diforders  of  the 
breaft,  one  cup  of  the  infufion, 
with  a  tea-fpoonful  of  honey, 
may  be  drank  every  hour  o-  two. 
After  the  fame  manner,  medicated 
teas  may  be  prepared  fiom  other 
vegetable  fubftances,  as  chamomile 
flowers,  linfecd,  orange-peel,  fu- 
mitory,  &c. 

Infusum   cinamomi, 
Infufion  of  cinnamon. 
Take    two    ouices   of    powdered 
cinnamon,    and    two    pints   of 
T  3  boiling 
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boiling  water.  Infufe  them  in  a 
clofe  veffel,  in  a  moderate  heat, 
for  half  an  hour  |  and  then  filter 
the  liquor. 

This  infufion  is  agreeably  im» 


pregnated  with  the  flavour  and 
warmth  of  the  fpice,  and  may, 
on  many  occafions,  fupply  the 
place  of  the  fimple  cinnamon 
watero 
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The  effea  of  boiling  difFers  from 
that  of  infufion  in  feme  material 
particulars.  One  of  the  moll 
obvious  differences  is,  that  as  the 
eflential  oils  of  vegetables,  in 
which  their  fpecific  odours  refide, 
are  volatile  in  the  heat  of  boiling 
water,  they  exhale  in  the  boiling 
along  with  the  watery  ftream, 
and  thus  are  loft  to  the  re- 
maining decodion  ;  whereas  both 
in  cold  and  hot  infufions  they  are 
preferved.  Odorous  fubftances, 
and  thofe  in  general  whofe  virtues 
depend  on  their  volatile  parts, 
tre,  therefore,  unfit  for  this  treat- 
ment. The  foluble  parts  of  thefe 
may,  neverthelefs,  be  united  in 
this  form  with  thofe  bodies  of 
t  more  fixed  nature  ;  by  boiling 
the  latter  till  their  virtues  are 
(ufficiently  extracted,  and  then 
infufing  the  former  in  this  de= 
coftion. 

The  extraflion  of  the  virtue  of 
the  fubjeft  is  ufually  promoted  or 
accelerated  by  a  boiling  heat ;  but 
this  rule  is  lefs  general  than  it  is 
commonly  fuppofed  to  be.  We 
have  already  obferved,  that  Peru- 
vian bark  gives  out  its  virtue  more 
perfedly  by  cold  infufion  than  by 
coftion.  In  fome  cafes,  boiling 
occafions  a  manifeft  difunion  of 
the  principles  of  the  fubjeft  : 
thus,  when  almonds  are  triturated 
with  ccld  water,  their  oil,  blended 
with  the  mucilaginous  or  other 
foluble  matter  of  the  almond, 
unites  with  the  water  into  a  milky 
Hqaof  called  an  emulfion  i    but 


on  boiling  them  in  water,  the  oil 
feparates  and  rifes  to  the  furface  ; 
and  if  the  moft  perfeft  emulfion 
be  made  to  boil,  a  like  feparatioii 
happens. 

DECOCTUM  ALBUM. 

The  ^vhite  Jecodion. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Calcined   hartlhorn,   preparedj 

two  ounces  ; 
Gum  Arabic,  two  drachms  ; 
Water,  three  pints. 
Boil  them  till  only  two  pints  re- 
main, and  then  (train  off  the 
liquor. 

Edinh, 
Take  of 

Calcined  hartfhorn,    prepareda 

one  ounce  ; 
Gum  Arabic,  two  drachms ; 
Common  water,  three  pints  j 
Cinnamon  bruifed,  onedrachm ; 
White  fugar,  two  drachms. 
Boil  the   calcined   hartlhorn  and 
gum  in  the  water  till  only  two 
pints  remain,  adding  the  ciO'. 
namon  towards  the  end:  in  this 
decoftion,    unftrained,   diflblve 
the  fugar. 

These  decoftions  are  ufed  as 
common  drink  in  acute  difeafes, 
attended  with  a  loofenefs,  and 
where  acrimonious  humours  a- 
bound  in  the  primse  viae.  The 
gum  is  added  in  order  to  render 
the  liquor  lightly  glutinous,  and 
thus  enable  it  to  fuftain  more  of 
the  calx,  which  is  the  ingredient 

thac 
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that  the  colour,  but  probably  not 
the  virtue,  of  the  medicine  de- 
pends upon.  Calcined  hartfhorn 
has  no  quality  from  which  it  feems 
capable  either  of  co)iJi ringing  and 
llrengthening  the  vefiels,  giving 
a  greater  degree  of  confillency  to 
thin  fluids,  or  odtunding  aaimo- 
tious  humours  It  blunts  and  ab- 
forbs  acid  juices  ;  but  acrimony 
and  acidity  are  very  different  : 
there  are  few  (perhaps  none  of  the 
acute)  diforders  of  adults  attend- 
ed with  the  latter  ;  and  few  of 
infants  are  unaccompanied  there- 
with. Some  have  p  opofed  llarch 
as  an  ingredient  in  thefe  kinds  of 
decodions  :  a  fmall  quantity  of 
this  foft,  gelatinous,  farinaceous 
fubftance  fhould  Teem  to  be  great- 
ly preferable  to  the  earthly  calx. 
Jt  may  be  obferved,  that  the  water 
is  not  enabled  by  the  boiling  to 
diflblve  any  part  of  the  calx  ? 
and  that  in  the  decoftion,  the 
earth  is  only  difFufed  in  fubilance 
through  the  water,  as  it  would  be 
by  agitation. 

DECOCTUIVI   ALBUM  COM- 
POSITUM. 

Compound  'white  decoSion^ 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Comfry  roots, 

Tormentil  roots, 

Calcined  hartlhorn, 

Chalk, 

White  fugar,   of  each  half  an 

ounce  ; 
Cinnamon  bruifed,  one  drachm  j 
Common  water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  roots  in  the  common  wa- 
ter, till  fuch  time  as  the  liquor» 
when  drained,  will  amount  only 
to  a  quart,  adding  the  cinnamon 
towards  the  end  :  ftrain  the  de- 
cottion,  add  to  it  the  calcined 
hartftiorn, chalk,  and  fugar,  and 
mix  them  well  togethes". 


This  is  a  very  well  contrived 
compofition  for  the  purpofes  of  a 
mild,  lightly  incraflating  reftrin- 
gent.  A  quarter  cf  a  pint,  more 
or  iefs,  may  be  taken  occafionally„ 
according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
fymptoms.  The  calcined  hartf- 
horn and  chalk  appear  to  be  the 
leaft  ufeful  of  its  ingredients. 

DECOC'iUM  CRETACEUMo 

Chalk  Decodion. 

Edinb, 

Take  of 

White    chalk,    prepared,    one 

ounce  ; 
Nutmeg,  bruifed,  one  drachm  % 
Gum  Arabic,  two  drachms  j 
White  fugar,  half  an  ounce? 
Common  water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  chalk  and 
gum,  till  it  is  reduced  to  a 
quart,  adding  the  nutmeg  to- 
wardi,  the  end  ;  and  in  the  tur* 
bid  decodion  diffolve  the  fugar. 

Here,  as  in  the  white  decoc- 
tion, the  abforbent  earth  is  only 
mixed  in  fubftance  with  the  water, 
and  the  ufe  of  the  gum  is  to  pre- 
vent its  fubficiing„  As  a  medicine, 
chalk  is  more  efFeftual  than  cai" 
cined  hartfhorn,  in  all  the  intenti- 
ons for  which  thefe  kinds  of  earths 
are  given. 

DECOCTUM  JAPONICUM. 
Japonic  decoSion^ 
Edinb, 
Take  of 

Theconfeftiojaponica  (defcrib- 
hereafter   among  the  elefta- 
ries)  one  ounce  1 
Common  water^  a  pint  and  a 

half; 
Spirituous  cinnamon  water. 
Syrup  of  meconium,  each  one 
ounce. 
Boil  the  confeaion  in  the  commoa 
uU    she    iicjuor,  _^  afte? 
jftrainingy 
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ftrainlng;,  will  amount  to  a 
pint,  to  which,  while  turbid, 
add  the  cinnamon  water  and  the 
fyrup, 

Thts  decoaion  is  ufed  both  in 
draughts  and  in  glyfters,  as  an  ano- 
nodyne  and  relinngent  in  fluxes. 
The  quantity  here  prefcribed  eon- 
tains  two  grains  and  a  half  of  opi- 
um, exclufive  of  the  fyrup. 

DECOCTUM  ad  ICTERICOS. 

Decodion  for  the  jaundice. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Celandine,  roots  and  leaves. 

Turmeric, 

Madder,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Millipedes,  two  hundred  ; 

■    Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  celandine,  turmeric,  and 
madder  in  the  water,  till  only 
a  quart  of  liquor  remains  after 
ftraining  ;  then,  having  prefied 
out  the  juice  of  the  millepedes, 
add  this  to  the  dccoftion  when 
grown  cold. 

The  ingJ-edlents  of  which  this 
decodlion  is  compofed,  have  been 
long  held  by  many  as  fpecifics  for 
the  cure  of  the  difeafe  expreffed  in 
its  title.  The  medicine,  though 
not  a  little  unpleafant,  is  well 
calculated  to  anfwer  many  ufeful 
purpofes,  if  well  managed  and 
properly  affifted.  A  quarter  of  a 
pint  may  be  taken  twice  a  day,  or 
oftener. 

DECOCTUM  LIGNORUM. 

Decofiion  of  the  tvoods. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 
GuaicumlhavingSj  three  ounces; 
Raifins  of  the  fun,  ftoned,  two 

ounces  ; 
Saflafras    wood,     ihavedj     one 
ounce ; 


Liquorice,  fliced,half  an  ounce  3 
Water,  one  gallon. 
Boil  the  guaicum  and  raiUns  with 
the  water  over  a  gentle  fire,  to 
the  confumption  of  one  half  5 
adding,  towards  the  end,  the 
faffafras  and  liquorice.  Strain 
out  the  liquor,  and  having  fuf- 
fered  it  to  reft  for  fome  time, 
pour  off  the  clear  from  the 
feces. 

This  decoflion  is  very  well 
Contrived,  and,  if  its  ufe  is  duly 
continued,  will  do  great  fervice 
in  fome  cutaneous  difeafes,  foul- 
nefs  of  the  blood  and  juices, 
and  fome  diforders  of  the  breaft, 
particularly  in  cold  phlegmatic 
habits.  It  may  be  taken  by  itfelf, 
in  the  quantity  of  a  quarter  of  a 
pint,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  or 
ufed  as  an  affiftant  in  a  courfe  of 
mercurial  or  antimonial  altera- 
tives ;  the  patient,  in  either  cafe^ 
keeping  warm,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  operation  of  the  me* 
dicine, 

DECOCTUM  ad 
^JEPHRITICOS. 

Nephritic  decodion. 
Edinb, 
Take  of 

Marfhmallow  roots,  one  ounce 

and  a  half  5 
Liquorice, 

Linfeed,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Pellitory  of  the  wall,  one  ounce  5 
Raifins  of  the  fun,  ftoned,  two 

ounces  ; 
Water,  fix  pints. 
Boil  the  uater,  with  the  marfh- 
mallow roots  and  raifins,  to  four 
pints,  adding  the  other  ingre- 
dients towards  the  end.  Strain 
out  the  liquor,  and  let  it  fettle 
till  fine. 

This    decodion    is    intended 
chiefly  as  an  emollient,  to  be  li- 
berally 
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berally  drank  of  in  nephritic  pa- 
roxyfms  ;  in  which  cafes,  by  foft- 
ening  and  relaxing  the  parts,  it 
frequently  relieves  the  pain,  and 
procures  an  eafy  pafTage  for  the 
fabulous  matter.  The  medicine 
is  now  made  more  fimple  than 
before,  without  any  diminution 
of  its  virtue,  by  the  rejeftion  of 
wild  carrot  feed,  reilharrow  root, 
and  figs,  the  place  of  which  is 
abundantly  fupplied  by  an  incrcafe 
of  the  marfhmallow  root,  linfeed, 
and  liquorice.  The  carrot  feeds 
were  indeed  unfit  for  this  form,  as 
they  give  out  little  of  their  virtue 
to  watery  liquors. 

DECOCTUM  NITROSUM. 

Nitrous  decoclion. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Pure  nitre,  half  an  ounce  ; 
White  fugar,   two  ounces  j 
Cochineal,  onefcruple; 
Water,  two  pints  and  a  half. 

Boil  to  two  pints,  then  fuifer  the 
whole  to  reft  for  fome  time,  and 
pour  off  the  clear  decodion. 

This  is  an  elegant  way  of  dif- 
guifing  nitre,  and  rendering  it 
agreeable  to  thepatient,  both  which 
intentions  are  fully  anfwered  by 
the  cochineal  and  fugar.  There 
does  not  feem  to  be  any  oc 
cafion  for  fo  long  boiling  ;  for 
the  water  will  diiTolve  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  the  nitre  and 
fugar  than  is  direfted  above, 
without  any  hea:,  and  it  eafily 
extradls  a  fine  colour  from  co- 
chineal. 

The  virtues  of  nitre  have  been 
already  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing part.  This  or  other  fimilar 
forms  are  the  moft  commodious 
for  the  exhibition  of  it ;  for  when 
given  in  a  folid  form,  it  often  oc- 
cafions  great  uneafinefs  about  the 
itomach.     Two  or   three   oances 


of  this  decodion  may  be  taken  for 
a  doie. 

DECOCTUM  PECTORALE, 

Peilond  decodioTi. 
Loud. 

Take  of 

Common  barley, 
Stoned  raifins, 
Fig?,  each  two  ounces; 
Liquorice,  half  an  ounce  j 
Water,   four  pints. 

Firft  boil  the  water  with  the  bar- 
ley, then  add  the  raifins,  and, 
laftly,  (juft  before  the  end  of  the 
procefs)  the  figs  and  liquorice. 
The  boiling  is  to  be  continued 
h  long,  that  the  liquor,  when 
ftrained,  may  be  no  more  than 
two  pints. 

Edinh. 

Take  of 

Stoned  raifins  of  the  fan. 

Barley,  each  one  ounce; 

Fat  figs,  in  number  four; 

Florentine  orris  root. 

Liquorice, 

Coltsfoot  flowers,  each  half  an 

ounce  5 
Water,  lix  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  raifins,  bar- 
ley,and  filgs,  until  only  fourpints 
remain  ;  adding,  towards  the 
end,  the  other  ingredients ;  thea 
ftrain  out  the  liquor  for  ufe, 
P 

Both  thefe  decoflions  are  ufe- 
ful  fofc  peftotals,  and  very  agree- 
able to  the  palate,  particularly  the 
firft.  They  are  good  auxiliaries 
in  (harp  defiuxions  on  the  breafl: 
and  lungs,  and  have  fonietiines 
done  fervice  by  themfelves.  They 
may  be  drank  at  pleafure. 

DECOCTUM  S'-RPENTARIiE 

COMPOSITUM. 

Compound  decision  pf  fnakeroot^ 

Edtnb. 

Take  of 

Virginian  fpakc       :  6  drachms; 

E'Jiabargh   taer^aca    (o'e'cribed 

hereafter 
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hereafter  among   the  eledta- 

ries)   half  an  ounce  ; 
C'^cbineal,  ore  fcruple  ; 
Water,   two  pints-.- 
Boil  the  water  with  the  fnakeroot 
to  one  half,  adding  the  theriaca 
and  cochineal  towards  the  end  : 
then   ttrain   out   the  liquor   for 
u:e. 

This  preparation  is  an  ufeful 
fodorific  and  alexipharmac,  con- 
taining   nearly    all    the    virtue  of 


purge.  The  quantity  here  pre- 
icribed,  is  intended  for  a  dofe, 
which  may  be  divided  in  o  three 
or  four  parts,  to  be  taken  at 
fhort  intervals,  as  the  ftomach  will 
bear  it. 

AQUA  HORDEATA, 

Barley  vjater, 
Lond, 
Take  of 

Pearl  barley,  two  ounces  5 
Water,   four  pints. 


the  fnakeroot,  and  gieat  part  of     Firft    wafh    the    barley  from    the 


mealy  matter  that  adheres  to  it, 
with  fome  cold  water  :  then 
boil  it  a  little  with  about  half 
a  pint  of  frelh  water,  which 
will  acquire  a  confiderable 
tinge  from  it.  Throw  awaj 
this  tinged  water  ;  put  the  bar- 
ley into  the  water  prefcribed;, 
made  firft  to  boil  ;  and  continue 
the  boiling  till  half  the  water 
is  walled. 

This  liquor  is  to  be  drank 
freely,  as  a  diluter,  in  fevers  and 
other  diforders  ;  hence  it  is  of  con- 
fequence  that  it  ftiould  be  prepared 
fo  as  to  be  as  elegant  and  agree- 
able as  poffible  :  for  this  reafon, 
it  was  inf'erted  in  the  pharmaco- 
poeia, and  the  feveralcircumftances 
which  contribute  to  its  elegancy 
fet  down  :  if  any  one  of  them  is 
omitted,  the  beverage  will  be  lefs 
grateful.  However  trivial  me- 
fo  long  that  there  may  be  a  pint  dicines  of  this  clafs  may  appear 
of  (trained  liquor;  in  which,  to  be,  they  are  of  greater  import- 
whilft  hot,  infufe  the  fena  for  ance,  in  the  cure  of  acute  dif» 
four  hours  5  afterwards  drain  off  eafes,  than  many  more  laborious 
the   liquor,   and  add  to  it  the     preparations. 


that  of  the  theriaca.  The  quan- 
tity of  theriaca  here  prefcribed 
holds  nearly  three  grains  and  a 
half  of  opium  ;  fo  that  about  a 
fifth  of  a  grain  of  opium,  or  fome- 
what  more,  goes  to  an  ounce  mea- 
iure  of  the  decodion. 

DECOCTUM 

TAMARINDORUM 

cum  SENA. 

Decodion  of  tamarinds  luhh  fena' 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Tamarinds,  fix  drachms  | 
Cryftals  of  tartar,  two  drachms  j 
Sena,  one  drachm  ; 
Syrup  of  violets,  one  ounce  ; 
Simple  cinnamon  water,  half  an 

ounce  ; 
Common  water,  a  pint  and  a 
half. 
Boil  the  common  water  with  the 
tamarinds  and  cryftals  of  tartar, 


fyrup  of  violets  and  cinnamon 
water. 
This  decoftion   may  likewife  be 
prepared    with    two,    three,   or 
more  times  the  quantity  of  fena. 

This  is  a   fufiiciently  efRcaci- 
ous,  and  not  difagreeable  cooling 


MUCILAGO  SEMTNUM 

CYDOvIORUM. 

Mucilage  of  quince  jeeds, 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Quince  feeds,  one  drachm  ? 
Water,  fix  ounces  by  nieafure. 
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Boil  them  over  a  foft  fire,  till  the 
water  grows  fiimy,  almoft  like 
the  white  of  an  egg  ;  then  pafs 
it  through  a  linen  cloth. 

This  is  apleafantfoft  mucilage, 
of  a  fomewhat  fweetifh  tafte,  and 
a  light  agreeable  ftnell  :  in  thefe 
refpefts,  and  its  eafy  folubility  in 
water,  it  differs  from  the  muci- 
lage of  gum  tragacanth, which  feme 
have  fuppofed  it  fimilar  to  :  it  has 
another  difference,  to  its  difadvan- 
tage,  being  apt  to  grow  mouldy  in 
keeping. 

GELATANI  CORNU  CERVI. 

felly  of  hartjhorn. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 
Hartfhornlhavings,  half  a  pound; 
Water,  three  quarts ; 
White  fugar,  fix  ounces ; 
Mountain  wine,  a  quarter  of  a 

pint ; 
Orange  (or  lemon)  juice,  one 
ounce. 
Boil  the  hartfhorn  with  the  water, 
by  a  gentle  heat,  in  a  glazed 
earthen  vefTel,  till  two  parts  are 
wafted;  ftrain  out  the  remain- 
ing liquor,  add  to  it  the  other  in- 
gredients, and  boil  the  whole 
over  a  gentle  fire,  to  the  confift- 
ence  of  a  foft  jelly. 

jUS  ViPERINUMo 

Viper  broth. 

Land. 

Take  a  middle  fized  viper,  freed 

from  the  head,  fkin,  and  incef- 

lines,   and  two  pints  of  water. 

Boil  them  to  a  pint  and  .1  half; 

then  remove  the  vefiel  from  the 

fire ;    and   when   the   liquor   is 

grown  cold,  let  the  fat,  which 

congeals  upon  thefurface,  if  the 

viper  was  frefh,   be  taken  off. 

Into  this   broth,    whilft  warm, 

put  a  pullet  of  a  moderate  nze, 

drawn  and  freed  from  the  fkin. 


and  all  the  fat,  but  with  the 
flefh  intire.  Set  the  veffel  on 
the  fire  again,  that  the  liquor 
may  boil ;  then  remove  it  from 
the  fire,  take  out  the  chicken, 
and  immediately  chop  its  ilefh 
into  little  pieces  :  put  thefe  intcj 
the  liquor  again,  fet  it  over  the 
fire,  and,  as  Toon  as  it  boils  up, 
pour  out  the  broth,  firltcareruJly 
taking  off  the  fcum. 

He  r  e  all  the  circumftances  fub- 
fervient  to  the  perfedion  of  the 
broth  are  carefully  fet  down:  and 
even  plain  chicken  brot__h,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  fick.  ought  to  be  made 
in  a  fimilar  manner. 

This  feems  to  be  one  of  the  heft 
preparations  of  the  viper  ;  all  the 
benefit  that  can  be  expefted  from 
that  animal  being  by  this  means 
obtained.  It  is  a  very  nutritious 
and  reftorative  food  ;  continued  for 
a  length  of  time,  it  has  fometimes 
done  good  fervicein  leprous  and 
other  obftinate  cutaneous  difeafes. 
The  dried  flefli  of  the  vipers» 
brought  from  abroad,  is  not  at  all 
fuperior  to  the  frefh  vipers  of  our 
own  country  :  the  wines  and  tinc- 
ture of  the  animal,  probably,  have 
little  virtue  :  the  volatile  faltj 
however  flrongly  recommended  by 
fome,  does  not  appear  to  differ 
from  that  producible  from  every 
animal  fubftance.  See  chap,  viii, 
fe6t  2. 

Decoctum  ant ihecticum,. 
JntiheSic  decocfion. 
Take  of 

Comfrv  root, 

Erynoo  root,eachhalf  an  ounce  j 
Conferve  of  rofes,  two  ounces ; 
Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  forty 

drops  ? 
Water,  three  pint?. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  roots  and 
the    conferve,    till    tne  pint  is 
wafted ;  then  flr-dia  off  the  re- 
maining 
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nisining  liquor,   and  add  to  it 
the  dulcified  fpiiic. 

This  decottion  is  ufefully  given 
in  heftic  cafes,  where  thin  acrimo- 
nious humours  abound,  and  in  be- 
ginning conlumptions.  The  dofe 
IS  a  quarter  of  a  pint,  to  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Decoctum  vulnerarium. 
Vulnerary  decoction. 
Take  of 

The  herb  ground-ivy, 

Plancane  leaves, 

White fugar, each  halfanounce; 

Water,  'three  pints. 
Boi!  the  herbs  in  the  water  fo  long 

that  there  may  be  only  two  pints 

ct"  llrained  liquor,  in  which  dif- 

folve  ihe  fugar. 

The  herbs  which  give  virtue  to 
this  decodion,  have  long  been  ce- 
brated  as  fpecifics  for  the  cure  of 
irternal con tufion sand  ulcerations, 
©f  coughs  and  pulmonary  phthifes, 
proceeding  either  from  bruifes,  or 
an  erofion  of  the  vifcera  from  a 
fpontaneous  acrimony  of  the  hu- 
mours Though  the  real  virtues  of 
thefe  plants  fall  fhort  of  the  cha- 
ratter  which  has  been  ufually  given 
of  them,  yet  experience  has  (hewn 
that  they  are  fuperjor  to  numerous 
others  which  have  been  very  ilrong- 
ly  recommended, 

DhCOCTUM     ANTIFEBRILE. 

Antifebrile  decoStion, 
Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  bruifed, 
Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  each 

three  drachms  ; 
Water,  one  pint. 
Boil    them    to    half  a  pint,    and, 
having   ftrained   off"  the  liquor, 
mix  with  it,  of 
Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  an 

ounce  and  a  half; 
Syrup  of  clove  july-flowers,  two 
druthms. 


In  the  putrid  malignant  {z\&r^ 
arifing  from  foul  air  in  crowded 
hofpitals  and  jails,  this  medicine 
has  been  j^iven  with  remarkable 
fuccefs  In  the  low  Hate  of  this 
dangerous  difeale,  when  thepulfe, 
before  quick,  begins  to  fink,  the 
ftupor  toincrea'.e,  and  petechias  to 
appear,  it  promifes  to  be  a  verv 
ufeful  remedy  for  fupporting  the 
'vis  njittv,  promoting  a  critical  dia- 
phnrefis,  and  correfting  the  putrid 
humours.  Four  fpoonfuls  of  the  de~ 
cndlion  are  to  be  taken  every  four 
or  fix  ho&rs  ;  and  moderate  quan- 
tities of  wine  or  cordial  bolufes, 
with  volatde  falts,  interpofed  aj 
proper  intervals. 

Decoctum  feerifugum, 
A  jehrifuge  decodion. 

Take  of 

Chamomile  flowers,  dried,  two 

ounces ; 
Salt  of  tartar,  two  drachms ; 
Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  chamomile 
flowers,  till  one  pint  of  the  li- 
quor is  wafled  ;  then  ftrain  out 
the  rema!ningdeco<^ion,anddif- 
folve  it  in  the  alkaline  fait, 

Iva  thick vifcidflate  of  theblood 
and  juices,  and  obitruftions  of  the 
abdominal  vifcera,  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  this  decoftion,  taken  three 
or  four  times  a  day,  has  fometimes 
removed  intermittent  itvers,  after 
the  Peruvian  bark  had  been  tried 
in  vain.  It  is  nearly  fimilar  to  the 
alkaline  and  diuretic  infufions  de- 
fcribed  above. 

Apozema   aperiens. 
Aperient  apozem. 
Take  of 
Rhubarb, 

Madder,  each  three  drachms ; 
Salt  of  tartar,  two  drachms  ; 
Water,  thiee  pints. 

Boil 
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Boil   them   together  for  an  hour, 
and  having  llrained  out  the  oe- 
-coftion,  add  to  it  three  ounces 
of  fyrup  of  ginger. 

This  promifes  to  be  a  very  pow- 
erful aperient  and  attenuating  me- 
dicine, of  great  fervice  in  iderical 
and  hydropic  cafes.  The  dofe  is 
three  ounces,  which  may  be  re- 
peated thrice  a  day. 

DtCOCTUM    ASTRINGENS. 

Ajlringmt  decuclictt. 
Take  of 

Tormentil  root,  one  ounce  ; 

Pomegranate  peel, 

Plantane  leaves,   each   half  an 
ounce ; 

Syrup  of  dry  rofes,  one  ounce; 

Water,  three  pints. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  tormentil, 

granate  peel,  and  plantane,  till 

one  pint  is  waited,   adding  the 

cinnamon  towards  the  end  :  then 

ftrain  off  the  decoction,  and  mix 

with  it  the  fynip. 

The  title  of  this  preparation  fuf- 
ficiently  expreiTes  its  virtues.  The 
dofe,  in  fluxes  where  the  morbid 
matter  has  been  evacua'ed,  and 
aiiringency  is  the  only  indication, 
ib  from  one  to  four  ounces,  three 
or  four  times  a  day. 

Decoctum   bardan^, 
Deiodion  of  burdock. 
Take  of 

Burdock  roots,  two  ounces ; 
Vitrioiated  tartar,  one  drachm  ; 
Water,  three  pints. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  roots,  fo 
Jong,  that  the  liquor,  when 
i  firained,  may  amount  only  to 
a  quart  ;  to  which  add  the  vi- 
trioiated tartar. 

Th!s  decoiflion  is  drank  to  the 
quantity  of  a  pint  a  day,  as  a  mild 
aperient,  diuretic,  and  iweetsnerj 


in  fcorbutlc   and  rheumatic  coui- 
plaints. 

Decoctum  Cam?echense. 
Dscodion  of  logvjood. 

Take  of 

Shavings    of   logwoodj     three 

ounces  ; 
Cinnamon,  two  drachms ; 
Water,  four  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  trie  logwood  till 
hair  the  liquor  is  waited,  add- 
ing the  cinnamon  towards  the 
end  of  tlie  boiling  ;  then  ftrain 
out  the  decodion  for  ufe. 

This  is  an  agreeable  mild  re- 
ftringent,  in  diarrhccas  and  other 
fluxes,  where  ftronger  altringents 
would  be  improper  or  unfafe.  It 
is  given  in  the  hofpitais  in  dofes  of 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  It  generally  tinges 
the  llools  red,  which  has  occau- 
oned  fome  to  be  alarmed,  as  if  the 
colour  proceeded  from  a  difcharge 
of  blood  :  the  patient,  therefore, 
is  to  be  cautioned  againlt  any  far- 
prize  on  that  account. 

Decoctum  diureticum. 
Diuretic  decoction. 
Take  of  i. 

Parfley,    or    fennel    roots,    one 

ounce  ; 
Wild  canot  feeds,  3  drachms ; 
Pellitory  of  the  wall,   half  an 

ounce  J 
Raifins,  two  ounces  ; 
Nitre,  one  drachm  ; 
Water,  three  pints. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  roots,  feeds, 
peilitory,  and   raifins,   fo  long, 
that  there  may  b.^  only  two  pints 
of    liquor    after    draining  ;    ia 
which  diifolve  the  nitre. 

Take  of  2. 

Grafs  roots,    two  ounces  ; 
Sorrel,  or   wood   forrel   leaves^ 
one  handful  j 

Tamarindsj, 
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Tamarinds,    an   ounce    and   a 

half; 
Nitre,  two  drachms  ; 
Barley  water,  three  pints. 
Boil  the  roots  in  the  barley  wa- 
ter,  till  one  pint  of  the  liquor 
is  wafted,  adding  towards   the 
end  the  forrel,  tamarinds,  and 
nitfp  :  then  Itrain  out  the  apo- 
zem  tor  ufe. 

Take  of  3. 

Marfhmallow   roots,  fre(h,  one 

pound  ; 
Fennel  roots,  half  a  pound  ; 
Nitre,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Water,  one  gallon. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  roots,  till 
one-fourth  of  the  liquor  is  waft- 
ed ;  then  ilr  ;in  off  the  remain- 
ing decodion,  and  dilTolve  in  it 
the  nitre. 

These  cooling  aperient  liquors 
are  ued  like  the  nephritic  decoc- 
tion already  defcribed  as  common 
drink  for  promoting  urine  in  ne- 
phritic difeafes.  They  may  be 
taken  with  fafety,  and  often  with 
good  efFeft,  in  inflammatory  cafes, 
where  the  hot  flimulating  diu- 
retics would  be  manifellly  pre- 
JudiciaK 

Decoctum  Peruvianum. 
Peruvian  decodion. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  two 

ounces  ; 
Water,  three  pints. 

Boi!  them  together,  t'll  one  pint  of 
the  liquor  is  waded,  and  then 
firain  off  the  remaining  decoc- 
tion for  ufe. 

This  decoflion  ihould  be  pa/Ted 
only  through  a  coarfe  ftrainer,  and 
drank  whilft  turbid  :  if  fufFcrcd  to 
ftand  till  clear,  the  more  efficacious 
parts  of  the  bark  will  fubfide.  We 
bave  formerly  obferved,  that  the 


virtues  of  this  drug  confifl  chiefly 
in  its  refinous  fubftance,  which, 
though  it  may  be  totally  melted  out 
by  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  re- 
main only  partially  fufpended  in 
that  menltruum.     See  p.  270. 

Decoctum  sfnekjK. 
Decodion  of  feneka. 
Take  of 

Seneka,    rattle-fiiake  root,  one 

ounce  ; 
Water,  a  pint  and  a  half. 
Boil  to  one  pint,  and  ilraiOo 

The  virtues  of  this  decoftion 
will  be  eafily  underftcod  from  thofe 
of  the  root  which  it  is  prepared 
from.  See  page  22^.  7  he  dofe, 
in  hydropic  cafes,  and  rheumatic, 
or  arthritic  complaints,  is  two 
ounces,  to  be  repeated  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  according  to  its 
efFed. 

Decoctum  terr«  Japonicac 
Decodion  of  Japan  earth. 

Take  of 

Japan  earth,  two  drachms ; 
Spirituous  cinnamon  water  j 
Syrup   of  quinces,    each    two 

ounces ; 
Common  water,  one  pint. 

Boil  the  common  water  with  theja- 
pan  earth,  till  about  one  fourth 
of  the  liquor  is  wafted  ;  then 
fuffer  the  decoftion  to  fettle,  and 
having  poured  off  the  clear  part, 
add  to  it  the  fpirituous  water  and 
the  fyrup. 

This  decoftion  is  a  very  agree- 
able and  ufeful  medicine  in  fluxeSj 
that  are  not  critical  or  fymp-, 
tomatic,  and  in  a  weak,  lax  ftate 
of  the  inteftines.  A  fpoonful  or 
two  may  be  taken  every  hour  or 
oftener :  thus  managed,  it  produces 
mach  better  efFefts  than  if  larger 
dofes  are  given  at  once. 

FOTUS 
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F0TU3  COMMUNIS. 

T^e  common  fomentation. 
Lofid. 
Take  of 

Abrotanum  leaves,  dried, 
Sea  wormwood  tops,  dried, 
Chamomile  flowers,  dried,  each 

one  ounce ; 
Bay  leaves,  dried,  half  an  ounce  : 
Water,  fix  pints. 
Lightlj'  boil  them,  and  drain  out 
the  decodion  for  ufe. 

It  is  left  to  the  choice  of  the  apo- 
thecary to  take  either  the  male  or 
female  ahr'itnnum,  that  is,  fouth- 
ernwood,  or  lavender  cotton  : 
which,  though  differing  from  one 
another  in  fome  refpedls,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  fimilar  with  regard 
to  the  purpofes  for  which  this  com- 
pofition  is  intended  :  nor,  indeed, 
can  either  of  them  give  much  af- 
fiftance  to  chamomile  flowers  and 
wormwood.  The  ufe  of  this  de- 
co(ftion  is  expreffed  in  its  title  : 
fpirit  of  wine,  «.hsch  is  commonly 
added  in  fomentations,  is  left  to 
be  directed  by  the  prt^fcriber,  in 
fuch  quantity  as  particular  cafes 
may  lequire. 

DECOCTUM  COMMUNE  pro 

CLYSTERL. 

the  common  decodion  for  glyjlers. 

Loud. 

Take  of 

Maliow leaves, dried,  one  ounce  ; 
Chamomile  flowers,  dried, 
Sweet  fennel  feeds,  each  half  an 

ounce  ; 
Water,  one  pint. 
Boil  them  together,  and  firain  out 
the  decoftion  for  ufe. 

The  title  of  this  decoftion  fuf- 
ficiently  exprefles  its  ufe,  as  the 
bafis  of  glyliers.  The  ingredients 
fhould  be  very  lightly  boiled,  or  at 
leaft  the  chamomile  floy/ers  and 
fennel  feeds  not  put  in  til!  towards 
the  end,  a  part  of  the  virtue  of 
thefe  being  foon  loll  by  boiling. 


DECOCTUM  COMMUNE. 

The  common  decodiun. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Chamomile  flowers,  one  ounce; 

Elder  flowers, 

&weet  fennel  feeds,  each  half  an 

ounce  I 
Water,  two  quarts. 

Make  them  juft  boil,  and  then 
drain  out  the  liquor.  The  vir- 
tues of  the  ingredients  may  be 
fufficiently  extradtd  alio,  by  in- 
fufing  them,  for  fome  hours,  in 
the  boiling  water, 

Th  IS  decofiion  is  intended  to 
anfwer  the  purpofes  of  both  the 
foregoing.  It  is  lefs  loaded  with 
the  ingredients  than  either  ;  but 
not,  perhaps,  for  that  reafon  the 
lefs  ufcful. 

FOTUS    ANODYNUS. 

j^nodjne  Jo  mentation. 
Take  of 

Garden  poppy  heads, one  ounce| 

Elder  flowers,  half  an  ounce; 

Water,  three  pints. 
Boil  them  til)  one  pint  ij  wafted, 

and   then  drain  out  the  liquor 

for  ufe. 

This  fon;entation  is  prefcribed 
for  lumened  and  inflamed  paits,  to 
abate  the  inflammation  a;;d  pain. 
Whether  the  opiate  matter  in  the 
P"ppy  heads  conrribates  much  to 
this  intention,  ma\  be  quellioned; 
as  the  efrccis  of  the  conpofirioa 
may  be  attributed,  perhaps,  more 
to  the  warm  fluid  fofteningand  re« 
iaxiiig  the  ikin,  than  to  the  pai ti- 
tular qualities  of  the  matters  which 
it  is  impregnated  with. 

FoTUS     AROMATlCUSo 

Aromatic  fomentation. 
Take  of 
Cloves, 

Mace,  each  one  drachm  J 
Psed  wine,  one  piiit. 

Boil 
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Boil  them  a  little,  and  llrain  off 
the  liquor. 

This  preparation  is  intended  not 
only  as  a  mere  topical  application 
for  external  complaints,  but  like- 
wife  for  relieving  1  he  internal  parts. 
Tlie  pains  of  the  bowels  which 
accompany  dyfenterics  and  diar- 
rhceas,  flatulent  colics,  uneafinefs 
at  the  ftomach,  and  reachings  to 
vomit,  are  frequently  abated  by  fo- 
menting the?buin-,en  and  region  of 
the  ftomach  Wi^h  the  warm  liquor. 

FuTUS     KdBORANS. 

Strengthening  fomentation. 
Take  of 

Oak  bark,  one  ounce  j 


Granate  peel,  half  an  ounce  j 
Alum,  two  drachms  ; 
Smith's  forge  water  (that  is,  wa- 
ter in  which  red-hot  iron  has 
been  feveral  times  quenched) 
three  pints. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  oak  bark 
and   granate  peel,   to  the  con- 
fumption    of   one-third  ;     then 
ftrain  the  remaining  decoftion, 
and  diflblve  it  in  the  alum. 

This  is  a  ftrong  aftringent  li- 
quor, in  which  intention  it  is  di- 
redled,  both  as  a  fomentation  for 
ftrengthening  relaxed  parts,  and  as 
an  injediou  in  the  fluor  albus. 


SECT.    II. 

Wheys. 


SERUM  SOLUTIVUM. 

Laxative  ^hey. 
Take  of 

Damaflc  rofe  buds,   frefh,   one 

ounce  ; 
Whey,  two  pints. 
Steep  them  together  for  a  night, 
and  then  ftrain  out  the  whey  for 
ule. 

Whey,  thus  impregnated  with 
the  virtues  of  the  damafk  rofe,  ope- 
rates very  gently  by  ftool,  and  fOr 
this  purpofe  is  held  by  fome  in 
great  eftecm.  Its  adtion  may  be 
quickened,  and  its  talle  rendered 
more  agreeable,  by  the  addition  of 
a  fuitable  proportion  of  cryftals  of 
tartar. 

Serum  sinapinum, 
Muftard  ijjhey. 
Take  of 

Muftard    feed,    bruifed,    three 

fpoonfuls  ; 
Cows  milk,   two  pints. 
Set  the  milk  over  the  fire  to  boil. 


and  add  to  the  muftard  feed,  that 
a  curd  may  be  formed,  from 
which  the  whey  is  to  be  carefully 
feparated. 

This  is  not  an  inelegant  form  for 
the  exhibition  of  muftard  feed  ;  its 
pungency  and  medicinal  virtues, 
depending  thereon,  being,  in  great 
meafure,  communicated  to  the 
whey. 

SERUM  ALUMINOSUM. 
Alum  ivhey. 
Land. 
Take  of 

Cows  milk,  one  pint  ;  ■ 
Alum,  in  powder,  two  drachms. 
Boil  them  till  the  milk  is  curdled, 
then  carefully  feparate  the  whey. 

This  medicine  is  a  ftrong,  tho' 
not  very  grateful,  aftringent.  It  is 
given  in  immoderate  uterine  fluxes, 
and  fometimes  in  the  diabetes,  in 
which  laft  intention  it  is  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Mead.     The  dofe 

is 


Chap. 
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is  a  quarter  of  a  pint  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended aifo  in  intermittent  feverSj 
the  quantity  above  prefcribed  to 
be  takefi  before  the  approach  of 
a  fit,  divided  into  diffeient  dofes  % 
but  in  this  diforder,  great  caution 
is  requisite  in  the  ufe  of  fo  ftrong 
an  allringent. 

SERUM  SCORBUTICUM. 

Scorbutic  ivhej. 
Land. 
Take  of 


Cows  milk,  one  pint  °, 
Scorbutic  juices,  a  quarter  of  a 
pint. 
Boil  them  till  the  milk  is  curdled^ 
and  then  carefully  feparate  the 
whey. 

This  whey  may  be  ufed  as  com- 
mon drink  in  fcorbutic  cafes:  the 
quantity  above  directed,  at  leaft, 
ought  to  be  taken  every  day,  if 
any  confiderable  cSsSl  is  expeded 
from  it. 


SECT,     IIL 

Vinegars. 


VINEGAR  extrafts  the  virtues 
of  feveral  medicinal  fub- 
ilances  in  tolerable  perfeftion  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  its  acidity 
makes  a  notable  alteration  in 
them,  or  fuperadds  a  virtue  of  a 
different  kind  ;  and  hence  it  is 
more  rarely  employed  in  this  in- 
tention, than  purely  aqueous,  or 
fpirituous  menftrua.  Some  drugs 
however,  vinegar,  for  particular 
purpofes,  excellently  affifls,  or 
coincides  with,  as  fquills,  gar- 
lick,  ammoniacum,  and  others  : 
and  in  many  cafes  where  this  acid 
is  itfelf  principally  depended  on,  it 
may  be  advantageoufly  impregnat- 
ed with  the  flavour  of  certain  ve- 
getables ;  mod  of  the  odoriferous 
flowers  impart  to  it  their  fragrance, 
together  with  a  fine  purplifh,  or 
red  colour:  violets,  for  inftance, 
if  frelh  parcels  of  them  are  infufed 
in  vinegar  in  the  cold  for  a  little 
time,  communicate  to  the  liquor 
a  pleafant  flavour,  and  deep  pur- 
plilh  red  colour.  Vinegar,  like 
other  acids,  added  to  watery  in- 
fufions  or  decoftions,  generally 
precipitates  a  part  of  what  the  wa- 
itt  had  diffolved. 


ACETUM  ROSACEUM« 
Vinegar  of  rofes, 
Edinb, 
Take  of 

Red  rofes  dried,  one  pound  % 
Strong  vinegar,  one  gallon. 
Expofe  them  to  the  fun  in  a  clofe 
veiTelj  for  forty  days,  and  then 
flrain  off  the  liquor.    . 

This  is  fcarce  otherwife  made 
ufe  of  than  for  embrocating  the 
head  and  temples,  in  fome  kinds 
of  head  ach,  Sec.  in  which  it  has 
now  and  then  been  of  fervice, 

ACETUM  SCILLITICUM„ 

Vinegar  of  f quill s. 

Lond, 

Take  of 

Dried  fquills,  one  pound  j 
Vinegar,  fix  pints. 

Macerate  the  fquills  in  the  vinegar 
v/ith  a  gentle  heat ;  then  prefs 
out  the  liquor,  and  fet  it  by  till 
the  feces  have  fubnded  ;  the  vi- 
negar being  afterwards  poured 
off,  add  to  it  about  one-twelfth 
its  quantity  of  proof  fpirit,  that 
it  may  keep  the  longer  from 
grovang  mothery» 
U  It^ 
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.,r           .ft  rnnvpnient  begiven  atfirftinalargerdofe,  to 

I^  fhould  feem  moft  co^.^^^J^  ^,/,,,,e  them  by  vomit.  It  is  molt 

to  add  the  fpiru  l^^^J' '^'^'I'^ll  conveniently  exhibited  along  with 

isdecanted;  forby  chx.me.,.s,  tn  .  ^^  agreeable  aro- 


cond  time,  which  it  is  apt  _  _ 
^,pon  the  afFufion  of  the  fpmt, 
however  carefully  it  may  have 
been  depurated  beforco 

Take  of  .     _.„ 

Squills,  cut  into  thin  flices,  one 

pound; 
Strong  vinegar,  fix  pints. 
Expofe  them  to  the  fun  after  the 
mannerdireaedformakingvine- 
gar   of  rofes;    and   afterwards 
ilrain  out  the  liquor, 

T  H  F.  root  in  this  lad  prefcription 
feems  intended  to  be  uftd  frefh, 
in  which  cafe  the  vinegar  proves 
much  weaker  of  the  fquills  than 
thefirft:  a  pound  of  thefrefh  fquills 
bein"-  fcarcely  equivalent  to  three 


ACETUM    PROPHYLACTICUM. 
Prophyla&ic  'vinegar. 
Paris. 
Take  of 
Frefh  topsof  common  wormwoods 
Roman  wormwood, 
Roiemary, 
Sage, 
Mint, 

Rue,  each  one  ounce 
and  a  half ; 
Lavender-flowers,    dried,     two 

ounces  ; 
Garlick, 

Calamus  aiomaticus, 
Cinnamon, 
Cloves, 

Nutmegs,  each  two  drachms  s 
Strong  vinegar,  eight  pints. 


ounces  whendry.  Vinegarhasbeen     j^jg^fl    them,   by  the  heat  of  the 
fuppofed  by  fome  to  dimlnifh  the         ^^^  ^^  ^  t^^^^  bath,  in  a  matrafs 


virtue  of  fquills:  but  this  does 
not  appear  from  experience,  the  a- 
cidity  of  the  liquor  only  rendering 
the  pungent  bltternefs  of  the  root 
fomewhat  lefs  perceivable. 

Vinegar  of  fquills  is  a  medicine 
of  great  antiquity  :  we  find,  in  a 
treatife  attributed  to  Galen,  an  ac- 
count of  its  preparation,  and  of 
many  particular  virtues  then  af- 
cribed  to  it.     It  is  a  very  powerful 


clofely  rtopt,  for  twelve  days  ; 
then  ftrongly  prefs  out  and  ftrain 
the  liquor,  and  having  after- 
wards filtered  it,  add  half  an 
ounce  of  camphor  diiTolved  iii 
fpirit  of  wine. 

This  compofition  is  defigned, 

as  its  tide  exprefTes,   for  an   anti^ 

.nucucuu.     .....,..,  r—  peftilential.     >  ^^  ^^'J.  ^^a^  ^^'^^'^g 

flimulant,  aperient,  and  attenuant  the  plague  at  Marfeilles,  four  per- 

of  tenacious  juices  :  and  hence  is  fons,  by  the  ufe  of  this  preferva- 

frequently    ufed,    with  good  fuc-  tive,  attended,  unhurt,  multitudes 

c- Is    in  diforders  of  the  breaft  oc-  of  thofe  who  were  infefted  ;  that 

cafioned  by  a  load  of  thick  vifcid  under  colour  of  thefe  f^r^'f  s.  they 

phlegm     for  promoting  urine  in  robbed  both  the  fick  and  the  dead  ; 

hvdropic  cafes,  &c.  See  the  feftion  and  that  one  of  them  being  after- 

ni  acrids,  page  69.     The  dofe  of  wards  apprehended,  faved  himlelf 

ihh  medicine  is  from  a  drachm  to  from  the  gallows  by   difcovering 

half  an  ounce  ;  where  crudities  a-  the  remedy.     The  preparation   is 

:i.o^,nd  in  the  f.rft  p&ira^es,  k  may  hence  called  Vinaigre  da  quatre  w- 
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leurs,    the    vinegar   of    the    four  ounce  by  meafure  of  the  compo- 

ihieves.     It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  fition  here  prefcribed,  there  goes 

that  vinegar  impregnated  with  an-  fomewhat  more  than  half  a  grain 

tifeptic  vegetable?,  will  contribute  of   opium;    though    it    does    nor 

greatly  to  prevent  the    efFefts   of  appear,  that  the  medicine  has  all 

contagious  air.  the  effedl  which  might  be  expeded 

ACETUM  THERIACALE»  ^'^"^  ^^^^  ^'■"*'^^- 


Treacle  'vinegar. 
Edinh. 
Take  of 

Edinburgh   theriaca,    defcribed     Take  of 

hereafter  among   the   eleda-         I,i[harge,  four  ounces  % 
ries,  one  pound  ; 
Strong  vinegar,  four  pints, 
Digeft  them  together,   in   a  very 
gentle  heat,  for  three  days;  and 
then  ftrain  out  the  vinegar  for 
ufe. 


ACETUM  LITHARGYRITESc 

Vinegnr  of  litharge, 
Edmb. 


Strong  vinegar,  one  pint. 
Digeft    in   a   fand  heat   for   three 
days,  frequently  (haking  them  ; 
then  filter  the  liquor  for  ufe. 


This  medicine  has  been  greatly 


Th^s  liquor  is  of  the  fame  na- 
ture with  folutions  o? faccharumfa- 
iurni,  of  which    hereafter.       It  is 


celebrated  in  acute  and  contagious     only  ufed  externally,  as  a  cofmetiCj 


difeafes,  as  a  fudorific  and  alexi 

pharmac.     Some   have   chofen    to 

employ  the  vinegar  as  a  vehicle, 

rather  than   as  a  menllruum,  tor 

the  theriaca  ;  in  either  cafe,   it   is 

indifputably,  for  fundry  purpofes,     confequences, 

an  ufeful  addition.     To  half  aq 


againft  cutaneous  eruptions,  red- 
nefs,  inflammations,  &c.  But  even 
here,  it  is  not  void  of  danger  . 
there  are  examples  of  its  continued 
ufe  having   occafioned  fundry   ill 


SECT.     IV. 

JVines. 


THE  original  intention  of  me- 
dicated wines  was,  that  me- 
dicines, which  were  to  be  continued 
foralengthof  time,  might  be  taken 
in  the  moll  familiar  and  agreeable 
form  ;  by  this  means,  a  ccurfe  of 
remedies  was  complied  with,  not- 
withftanding  the  repugnance  and 
averfion  which  the  fick  often  mani- 
feft  to  thofe  direftly  furnifted  from 
the  (hops  ;  and  hence  the  inferior 
fort  of  peop'e  had  their  medicated 
ales.  Neverthelefs,  as  vinous  li- 
quors excellently  extradtthe  virtues 
of  feveral  fimples,  and  are  not  ill 
fitted  for  keeping,  they  have  beea 


employed  asofficinalmenllruaalfo- 
and  fubdances  of  the  greateft  effi- 
cacy are  trulled  in  this  form.  As 
compounds  of  v/ater  and  inflam  = 
mable  fpirit,  they  take  up  fuch 
parts  of  vegetables  and  animals 
as  are  foluble  in  thofe  liquors  ; 
though  moll  of  them  abound  at  the 
fame  time  with  a  mucilaginous  or 
vifcous  fubilance,  which  renders 
them  lefs  effedual  menllrua  than 
purer  mixtures  of  water  and  fpirit. 
They  contain  likewife  a  fubtile  a- 
cid,  which  fomewiia':  further  ob- 
ftruds  their  adlion  on  certain  veget- 
able and  animal  mactersj  but  en= 
U  ?  abk? 
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ables  them,  in  proportion  to  its 
quantity,  to  diffolveroine  bodies  of 
the  metallic  kind,  and  thus  im- 
pregnate themfelves  with  the  cor- 
roborating virtues  of  flee),  the  al- 
terative and  emetic  powers  of  an- 
timonyj  and  the  noxious  qualities 
of  lead. 

NOTE. 
To  all  the  medicated  wines,  after 
they  have  been  drained,  you 
anay  add  about  one-twentieth 
their  quantity  of  proof  fpirit,  to 
preferve  them  from  fermenta- 
tion. They  may  be  conveni- 
ently kept  in  the  fame  kind  of 
glafs  bottles  thatwinesgenerally 
are  for  common  ufes,  which 
ihould  likewife  be  corked  with 
the  fame  care  [Z,.] 

VINUM  ALOETICUM 
ALKALINUM. 
Alkaline  nloetic  iviiie. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Any  fixed  alkaline  fait,     eight 

ounces ; 
Socotorine  aloes, 
Saffron, 

Myrrh,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Sal     ammoniac,     purified,    fix 

drachms ; 
Mountain  wine,  two  pints. 
Macerate  without  heat  for  a  week 
or  longer;  then  filter  the  wine 
through  paper. 

This  is  the  Elixir  proprie- 
TATis  Hel MONTH,  With  fome 
little  variations  which  afi'edl  the 
compounder  rather  than  the  com- 
pofition.  It  isobfervable,  that  the 
fal  ammoniac  is  decompounded  in 
this  procefs,  after  the  fame  manner 
as  in  the  diftijlation  of  the  fpiritus 
falls  /'JwwoK/fla  (feechap.viii.  feft.  2) 
its  S'  ,d  beingabforbed  by,  and  neu- 
tralizing a  part  of  the  fi'xeri  alkali, 
and  its  volatile  alkaline  fait  beina 
fet  at  liberty  ;  fo  that  the  refult  it 
the  fame  as  if  as  much  pure  volatile 


fait  was  added  as  the  fal  ammo- 
niac is  capable  of  affording,  viz. 
near  half  an  ounce,  with  about  fix 
drachms  of  marine  fait. 

Helmont's  elixir,  in  our  preced- 
ing pharmacopoeia,  isthusdirefled: 
Take  of 
Red  tartar, 

Nitre,  each  twelve  ounces  % 
White  wine,  two  pints; 
Aloes, 

Saffron,  each  one  ounce  and  a 
half. 
Let  the  nitre  and  tartar  be  reduced 
into  powder,    and  the  mixture 
thrown  by  degrees  into  an  hot 
crucible  :  when  fufHciently  cal- 
cined,   pour  the  matter  into  a 
glafs  mortar,  and  add  the  wine, 
fo  as  to  make  a   ley   thereof; 
with  which  ley,  a  tinfture  is  to 
be  drawn  from  the  aloes  and 
fafFron. 
Take  alfo  of 

Sal  ammoniac,  eight  ounces  ; 
Spring  water,  twenty  ounces  | 
White  wine,  one  pint ; 
Myrrh,  an  ounce  and  a  half. 
DifTolve  the  fal  ammoniac  in  the 
water,  ftrain  the  folution,  and 
evaporate  it  to  drynefs.      One 
ounce  of  this  dry  fait  is   to  hi 
diffolved  in  the  wine  ;  and  with 
this    folution,    draw  a  tindlure 
from  the  myrrh. 
Mix  both  tindures   together,  in  a- 
clofe  vefiel,  fo  as  to  make  them 
into  an  elixir. 

The  preparation  made  after  this 
troublefome  method  is  not  diife- 
rent  from  the  foregoing.  The  ni- 
tre and  tartar,  when  calcined  toge- 
ther, form  an  alkaline  fait  fimilar 
to  thofe  which  the  {hops  are  fup- 
plied  with  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

Helmont  and  others  have  enter- 
tained a  very  high  opinion  of  this 
medicine,  and  looked  upon  it  as 
"  a  vivifying  and  preferving  bal- 
"famjcapableofcontinuinghealth 

«« and 
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*'  and  prolonging  life  to  the  utmoft 
'*  poffible  limits."  The  medicine 
is  doubtlefs  a  very  elHcacious  and 
ufeful  one  for  many  purpofes :  it 
may  be  fo  managed  as  to  attenuate 
vifcid  juices  and  open  obftrudions 
in  the  remoter  parts,  and  promote 
evacuation  by  almoft  all  the  e= 
munftories.  In  dofesofone,  two, 
or  threedrachms,  it  increafes  theu- 
rinary  fecretion  ;  and  if  the  patient 
is  kept  moderately  warm,  gene- 
rally proves  diaphoretic  or  fudori- 
iic;  in  larger  dofes,  it  gently  loofens 
the  belly. 

VINUM  AMARUM, 
Bitter  tvine. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Gentian  root. 

Yellow  rind  of  lemon  peel,  frefh , 

each  one  ounce ; 
Long  pepper,  two  drachms  | 
Mountain  wine  two  pints. 
Macerate  without  heat,  and  ftrain 
out  the  wine  for  ufe. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  bitter, 
which  the  addition  of  the  long  pep- 
per renders  confiderably  warmer 
than.the  watery  infufion.  Gentian 
and  lemon  peel,  as  we  have  already 
feen,  make  a  bitter  of  a  very  grate- 
ful flavour  :  "  the  fpice  here  added 
"  was  feledted  after  the  trial  of 
"  many  ocher  materials." 

VINUM  ANTIMONIALE, 
Antimonial  ^wine. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Crocus  of  antimony,    wafhed, 

one  ounce ; 
Mountain  wine,    a  oint  and  a 
half 
Digeft  without  heat,  and  filter  the 
wine  through  paper. 

'   VINUM  EMETICUM. 
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Emetrc  ivine. 
Edinb, 
Take  of 

Crocus  metallorum,  one  ounce  j 
Mountain  wine,  one  pint. 
Stir  them  well  together  ;  then  lec 
the  mixture  fland  till  it  has  per- 
fedlly  fettled,  and  carefully  pour 
off  the  wine. 

However  carefully  the  fettling 
and  decantation  are  performed,  the 
liltration  of  the  wine  through  pa^ 
per  appears  to  be  neceffary,  left 
fome  of  the  finer  parts  of  the  cro- 
cus Ihould  chance  to  remain  fuf- 
pended  in  fubflance.  It  is  not  here, 
as  in  moftotherwinesandtinftures, 
where  the  matter  left  undifTolved 
by  the  menftruum  is  of  little  con- 
fequence:  the  antimonial  crocus, 
after  the  aftion  of  the  wine,  conti- 
nues as  virulent  as  ever,  and  ca- 
pable of  impregnating  frefh  par- 
cels of  the  liquor  as  ftrongly  as  the 
firll,  and  this,  in  appearance,  in- 
exhauftibly  ;  yet  after  thirty  re- 
peated infufions,  it  has  been  found 
fcarce  fenfibly  diminifhed  ia 
weight. 

The  antimonial  wine  pofTefTes 
the  whole  virtues  of  that  mineral, 
and  may  be  fo  dofed  and  managed, 
as  to  perform  all  that  can  be  ef= 
fe£led  by  any  antimonial  prepara- 
tion ;  with  this  advantage,  that  as 
the  adlive  part  of  the  antimony  is 
here  already  dilTolved  and  rendered 
mifcible  with  the  animal  fluids,  its 
operation  is  more  certain.  Given 
from  ten  to  fifty  or  fixty  drops,  ie 
ads  generally  as  an  alterative  and 
diaphoretic  ;  in  larger  dofes,  as  a 
diuretic  and  cathartic;  whilft  three 
or  four  drachms  prove  for  the  moll 
part  violently  emetic.  It  has  beeit 
chiefly  ufed,  in  this  lafl  intention, 
in  fome  maniacal  and  apopledic 
cafes ;  and  hence  gained  the  name 
of  emetic  wine, 
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VINUM  CHALYBEATUM. 
Steel  ivine. 
Lond, 
Take  of 

Iron  filings,  four  ounces  5 
Cinnamon, 

Mace,  each  half  an  ounce, 
Rheniih  wine,  four  pints. 
Macerate  without  heat  for  a  month, 
frequently    ihaking   the    veflel, 
and  (train  off  the  wine  for  ufe. 

Edinh. 

Take  of 

Iron  filings,  three  ounces  | 
Cochineal,  half  a  drachm  ; 
Rheniih  wine,  two  pints. 

Digeil  them  together  for  twenty 
days,  frequently  fhaking  the  vef- 
fel ;  and  then  pafs  the  wine 
through  a  filter. 

EoTH  thefe  wines arefufficiently 
elegant  ones :  Rheniih  is  an  excel- 
lent menftruum  for  fteel,  and  dif- 
folves  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
it :  the  cochineal,  in  the  fecond, 
imparts  ahnecolour;  andthefpices, 
in  the  fiiil,  give  the  liquor  an 
agreeable  flavour,  make  it  (it  eafier 
on  the  ftomach,  and  likewiie  pro- 
mote its  medicinal  efficacy.  In  the 
preceding  edition  of  the  Edin- 
burghpharmacopotia,  thedioeflion 
was  ordered  to  be  performed  in  a 
iandheat,  continued  for  ten  days. 
Some  have  objefted  to  the  ufe  of 
beat,  that  it  impregnated  the  wine 
more  flrongly  with  the  metal,  and 
thus  rendered  it  more  unpleafant 
to  the  talle:  but  if  this  was  the 
only  inconvenience,  the  remedy 
would  be  eafy,  diluting  it  with 
more  wine.  Heat  has  another  ef- 
feft,  much  lefs  defuable,  and 
which  art  cannot  remedy  ;  making 
a  difagreeable  alteration  in  the 
quality  of  the  wine  itfelf. 

Scee!  wine  is  a  very  ulefu!  pre- 
paration of  this  metal,  and  fre- 
quently exhibiied  in  chloTotic  and 


other  indifpofitlons  where  chaly- 
beates  are  proper.  Boerhaave  re- 
commends ic  as  one  of  the  nobleft 
medicines  he  was  acquainted  with^ 
for  promoting  that  power  in  the 
body  by  which  blood  is  made,  when 
weakened  by  a  bare  debility  of  the 
over-relaxed  folids,  and  an  indo- 
lent, cold,  aqueous  indifpolition  of 
the  juices  :  for  in  this  cafe,  fays  he, 
no  virtue  of  any  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal fubftance,  no  diet,  nor  regi- 
men can  effe6l  that,  which  is  ef- 
fected by  iron  :  but  it  proves  hurt- 
ful, where  the  vital  powers  are  al- 
ready too  flrong,  whether  this  pro- 
ceeds from  the  fluids  or  the  folids. 
The  dole  isfrom  adrachmtohalf  an 
ounce ;  which  may  be  repeated 
two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Some  direct  folutions  of  iron, 
made  in  wine  or  other  vegetable 
acids  to  be  evaporated  to  the  con- 
fillence  of  an  extract,   under  the 

title     of    EXTRACTUM      MARTIS. 

Thefe  preparations  have  no  advan- 
tage,' in  point  of  virtue,  above  the 
common  chalybeates  ;  though  in 
fome  forms,  that  of  pills  in  particu- 
lar, they  may  be  rather  more  com- 
modioufly  exhibited,  than  mod  of 
the  officinal  chalybeates  of  equal 
efficacy.  They  m.ay  be  made  into 
pills  by  themfelves,  and  are  tena- 
cious enough  to  reduce  other  fub- 
itances  into  that  form. 

VINUM  CROCEUM, 

Saffroji  "juine. 
LQ?id. 
Take  of 

Saffron,  one  ounce  ; 
Canary,   one  pint. 
Macerace  without  heat,  and  ftraifi. 
off  the  wine. 

Canary  has  been  objefted  to 
by  fome,  as  animpropermenitruum 
for  medicinal  fimples,  fince  it.con- 
tains  a  large  quantity  of  un£tuous 
matter,  which  impedes  its  diffolving 
power  J 
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power;  a  pint  of  this  fort  of  wine  an  ounce,  more  or  lefs,  according 

left,  upon  evaporation,  two  ounces  to    the   age   and    ftrength    of  tlie 

of  a  mellaginous  fubilance,  not  un-  patient.      The    college    of  Edin- 

Jike  honey  boiled  hard.      Jt  is  ne-  burgh  added  formerly  a  fcruple  of 

verthelefs,  for  faffron,  a  very  well  cochineal,  which  imparts  a  fine  red 

adapted  meniiruum,    as  not  only  colour  to  the  liquor:   this  article 

fufficiently  loading  itfelf  with  its  is  now  omitted,  on   a  complaint. 


virtues,  but  likewife  coinciding  in 
the  general  intention  of  the  me- 
dicine, that  of  a  cordial.  The 
preparation  made  with  Canary  is 
alio  better  fitted  for  keeping,  than 
when  wines  that  have  any  tendency 
to  acidity  are  employed  ;  for  tinc- 
tures of  faffron  drawn  with  thefe 
iaft,  foon  lofe  their  fine  colour; 
whilft  thofe  made  with  the  firll,  re- 
fain  it  for  a  much  longer  time. 
The  dofe  of  this  tinfture  is  from 
one  drachm  to  three  or  more. 

VINUM  IPECACOANH^, 
H'^ine  of  ipecacoanha. 
Land, 
Take  of 

Ipecacoanha,  two  ounces ; 


that  the  red  colour  of  the  matters 
evacuated  fometimes  alarmed  the 
patient,  as  if  it  proceeded  from  a 
difcharge  of  blood. 

VINUM.  VTPERINUM. 
Viper  ivine. 
Loud. 
Take  of 

Dry  vipers,  two  ounces  j 
Mountain,   three  pints. 
Macerate  with  a  gentle  heat  for  a 
week,    and   then  flrain  oiF  the 
Vkine. 

iThasbeendifputed,  whetherlive 
or  dry  vipers  are  preferable  for 
making  this  medicine  :  fuch  as  are 
moderately  and  newly  dried,  are 


Yellow  rind  of  Seville  orange     perhaps  the  mofl  eligible,  fmce  by 
peel,  dried,  half  an  ounce  ;     exficcation  they  feem  to  lofe  only 
.  _  their  phlegmatic  or  aqueous  parts. 

Whether  they  communicate  to  the 
wine,  either  wLen  ufed  frefh  or 
dry,  fo  much  virtue  a;?  they  are 
fuppofed  to  do,  is  greatly  to  be 
doubted.  Some  compofuions  un- 
der this  name  have  been  highly 
ceiebratc-d,  as  reftoratives,  in  de- 
bilities aiid  decays  of  conftitution  1 
bur  what  virtues  of  this  kind  they 
poffefled,  were  fupplied  chiefly 
from  other  ingredients. 


Canary,  two  pints 
Macerate  without  heat,  and  flrain 
out  the  wine. 

TINCTURA  IPECACU= 

ANHtE, 

Tindure  of  ipecacuanha. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Ipecacuanha,    in    powder,    one 

ounce  ; 
Mountain  wine,  one  pint. 
After  two  days   digellion,  let  the 
tindure  be  filtered  for  ufe. 

Both  thefe  wines  are  very  mild 
and  fafe  emetics,  and  equally  fer- 
viceable,  in  dyfenteries  aifo,  with 
the  ipecacoanha  in  fubflance  ;  this 
root  yielding  nearly  all  its  virtues 
both  to  the  mountain  and  Canary 
wines  here  ordered,  as  it  does  a 
good  fnare  of  them  even  to  aque- 
ous lio[uors.    The  common  dole  is 


VINUM  MILLEPEDARUM, 
Wi7ie  of  millepedes. 
Ed,inb, 
Take  of 

Live  millepedes,    bruifedj  two 

ounces \ 
Rhenifh  wine,  one  pint, 
Infufe  them  together  for  a  night, 
and  afterwards  prefs  the  liquor 
through  a  ftrainer, 

ThaH 
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This  wine  has  been  commend- 
ed as  an  admirable  cieanfer  of  all 
the  vifcera,  yielding  to  nothing  in 
the  jaundice,  and  obftruftions  of 
the  kidneys  or  urinary  paflages, 
of  excellent  fervice  in  almoft  all 
chronical  diftempers,  even  in  fcro- 
pbnlous  and  ftrumous  fwellings, 
and  in  defluxions  of  rheum  upon 
the  eyes.  But  thofe  who  expeded 
thefe  extraordinary  virtues  from 
it,  have  often  been  deceived  ;  and 
at  prefent,  there  are  few  who  have 
any  great  dependance  on  it.  It 
is  direfted  to  be  given  from  half 
an  ounce  to  two  ounces. 

TINCTURA  CEPHALICA. 

Cephalic  tindurg, 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  four  ounces? 
Virginian  fnakeroat,  one  ounce; 
Rofemary  tops,  half  an  ounce  % 
French  white  wine,  fix  pints. 

©igeft  them  together  for  three 
days,  and  then  filter  the  tinc- 
ture. 

This  preparation  prom  ifes  to  be 
a  medicine  of  confiderable  utility 
as  a  cephalic,  that  is,  in  diforders 
of  the  nervous  fyftem,  wherein 
the  membranes  of  the  brain  are 
often  principally  afFeded,  as  in 
vertiginous,  epileptic,  and  para- 
lytic complaints.  The  compofi. 
tion  is  improved  from  former  edi- 
tions,  by  the  rejedion  of  fome  in- 
gredients, of  which  the  beft  were 
fuperfluous ;  viz.  cafumunar,  white 
dittany  roots,  peony  roots,  mifletoe 
of  the  oak,  and  peacocks  dung, 
Cafumunar  is  doubtlefs  an  article 
of  importance,  but  much  inferi- 
or, in  the  prefent  intention,  to 
the  ingredients  now  retained. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  though  fome  of  the  di- 
miled  waters,  to  be  treated  of 
hereafter,  receive  many  fupernu- 


merary  ingredients,  without  any 
confiderable  injury  to  the  produce; 
yet  '\n  medicines  prepared  by  in- 
fufion,  it  is  far  otherwife.  For 
there,  ingredients,  which  give 
nothing  over,  do  little  harm  :  but 
as  all  thofe  commonly  employed 
in  snfufions  communicate  fome- 
thing  to  the  menftruum  ;  fo,  if  fu- 
perBuous  ones  are  admitted,  they 
load  the  liquor  with  ah  ufelefs 
matter,  and  occupy  in  it  the  place 
tliat  ought  to  be  pofi'efred  by  the 
more  efficacious. 

TINCTURA  CEPHALIC  A 
PURGANS. 
Purging  cephalic  tinSlure. 
Edinb. 
This  is  made  by  adding  to   the 
foregoing,  of 
Sena,  two  ounces ; 
Black     hellebore     roots,     one 

ounce ; 
French  white  wine,  two  pintSc 

Purgatives  are  often  very  ne- 
cefTary  additions  to  medicines  of 
the  foregoing  clafs.  Thofe  here 
made  choice  of  are  well  adapted 
to  the  purpofe,  and  in  fuch  quan- 
tity as  t&  make  the  wine  gently 
laxative  in  dofes  of  two  ounces. 

TINCTURA  RHABARBAR! 
VINOSA. 

Vinous  tinSlure  sf  rhuharh. 
Land, 
Take  of 

Rhubarb,  two  ounces  5 
LefTer   cardamom    feeds,    freed 
from  the  hufks,  half  an  ounce ; 
Saffron,  two  drachms  ; 
Mountain  wine,  two  pints. 
Macerate  without  heat,  and  thea 
ftrain  off  the  tinfture. 

This  is  a  warm,  cordial,  laxa- 
tive medicine.  It  is  ufed  chiefly 
in  weaknefs  of  the  flomach  and 
bowels,  and  fome  kinds  of  loofe- 

neffes, 
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niefles,  for  evacuating  the  offend-  vour  of  the  aloes :   canella  alba, 

ing  matter,  and  ftrengthening  the  or  cloves,  are  faid,  among  nume- 

tone  of  the  vifcera.     It   may   be  rous  materials  that  have  been  made 

given    from    half   a    fpoonful    to  trial  of,   to  anfwer  this   end    the 

three  or  four  fpoonfuls  or  more,  moft  fuccefsfully.    The  fnakeroot, 

according  to  the  circumftances  of  in  the  fecond  of  the  above  pre- 

the  diforder,  and  the  purpofes  it  fcriptions,     feems     defioned     for 


is  intended  to  anfwer. 

TINCTURA  SACRA, 

Land,  ... 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  eight  ounces; 

Canella  alba,  two  ounces  ; 

Mountain  wine,  ten  pints. 
Reduce  the  aloes  and  canella  fepa- 

rately  into  powder,   then  mix, 

and   pour  on   them    the  wine ; 

afterwards     macerate     without 
'     heat  for  a  week  or  longer,  oc- 

cafionally   fliaking   the    velTel  ; 

laftly,  ftrain  off  the  wine. 

It   will    be   convenient   to    mix 

with  the  powders   fome    white 

fand,   well  wafhed  from  dirt,  to 

prevent  the  aloes  from  concret- 
ing, which  it  is  apt  to  do  upon 

being  moiflened. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes  in  powder,  one 

ounce ; 
Ginger, 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  each  one  phlegmatic   habits,    not  only  for 
drachm  ;  cleaning  the  primse  vis,  but  like- 
Cochineal,  one  fcruple  ;  wife  for  attenuating  and  diffblving 
Mountain  wine,    a  pint  and  a  vifcid  juices  in  the  remoter  parts, 
half.  for  ftimulating  the  folids,  warm- 
Digeft  for  three  days,    and  then  ing  the  habit,    promoting  or  ex- 
ftrain  off  the  tindure.  citing  the  uterine  purgations,  and 

the  hsmorroidal  fiux.     The  dofe. 

This  medicine  has  long  been  in  as  a  purgative,  is  from  one  to  two 

great  efteem,  not  only  as  a  cathar-  ounces,  or  more:    it  may  be  in- 

tic,    but   likewife  as  a  ftimulus ;  troduced  into  the  habit,  (o  as  to 

the  wine  diffolving  all  that  part  be  produ£live  of  excellent  effeCls, 

of  the  aloes  in  which  thefe  quali-  as   an   alterant,    by   giving   it   in 

ties  refide,  a  portion  only  of  the  fmall  dofes,  at  proper  intervals; 

lefs  aftive  refinous  matter   being  thus  managed,   it  does  not  for  a 

left.     The    aromatic    ingredients  confiderable  time  operate  remark- 

are  at^ded,  to  warm  the  medicine,  ably  by  ilool ;   but  at  length  proves 

and  fcmewhat  alieviate  the  ill  fia-  purgative,  ar?d  occafions  a  lax  ha- 
bit 


promoting  the  ftimulating  virtue 
of  the  aloes,  and  thus  extending 
its  adlion  to  farther  purpofes  than 
it  is  by  itfelf  capable  of.  Proba- 
bly in  the  fame  intention,  afarum 
was  made  an  ingredient  in  our 
former  pharmacopoeias ;  in  the 
edition  preceding  the  prefent,  the 
tindure  is  direded  as  follows  t 
Take  of 

Aloes,  eight  ounces  | 
Afarum, 
Cinnamon, 
Zedoary, 
Cardamom  feeds. 
Saffron,  each  four  drachms? 
Cochineal,  a  fcruple ; 
Mountain  wine,  ten  pints. 
Pour  the  wine  on  the  other  ingre- 
dients reduced  into  powder,  di= 
geft  them  together,   and   after- 
wards drain  off  the  tindure  for 
ufe. 

The  tin/^ura  facra  appears,  from 
long  experience,  to  be  a  medicine 
of  excellent   fervice    in   languid. 
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bit  of  mucli  longer  continuance, 
than  that  produced  by  the  other 
common  cathartics. 

TINCTURA    AD 

STOMACHICOS. 

Stomachic  tinSure.     ■ 

Editih. 
Take  of 

Calamus  aromaticus, 

Cientian  root,  each  one   ounce 

and  a  half; 
Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  two 

ounces  ; 
CurafToa  oranges, 
LeiTer  centaury  top?, 
Carduus  benedidus  feeds,  each 

one  ounce ; 
Iron  filings  (to  be  tied  up  in  a 

bag)  three  ounces ; 
French  white  wine,  one  gallon. 
Di^eft  for  the  fpace  of  three  days, 

and  then  filter  the  tindure. 
This    tinfture    may    likewife     be 
made  without  the  iron. 

This  tinflure  is  a  very  effca- 
cious  medicine  in  weaknefs  of  the 
ftomach  and  chylopoietic  organs, 
and  in  a  lax  flaccid  ftate  of  the 
vifcera  in  general.  It  is  here 
rendered  much  more  elegant  and 
grateful  than  as  it  flood  in  for- 
mer editions,  by  the  rejeftion  of 
fome  exceptionable  ingredients, 
as  galangal,  zedoary,  chamomile, 
and  wormwood  :  the  carduus  feeds 
and  centaury  tops  might  ftill  per- 
haps be  fpared  without  injury, 
as  they  do  not  feem  to  have  any 
virtues  which  gentian  root  does 
not  pofTefs  in  a  greater  degree. 
The  Seville  orange  peel  of  for- 
mer editions  is  here  exchanged  for 
the  unripe  young  fruit  of  the 
orange  tree,  called  Curafiao  o- 
ranges,  an  article  well  adapted 
to  compofitions  of  this  kind,  be- 
ing an  aromatic  bitter  of  a  very 
x-'i'refcable  flavour 


TINCTURA  THEBA1CA„ 

Thebaic  tindure. 
Land. 
Take  of 

Strained  opium,  two  ounces; 

Cinnamon, 

Cloves,  each  one  drachm  ; 

Mountain  wine,  one  pint. 
Macerate  without  heat  for  a  week, 

and    then     filter    the    tinfture 

through  paper. 

This  is  the  liqjjid  lauda- 
num of  Sydenham,  with  the 
exchange  of  Canary  wine  for 
mountain,  and  the  omiffion  of  an 
ounce  of  faffron.  The  aromatics 
in  the  form  above  are  in  fo  fmall 
quantity,  that  the  prefcriber  can 
fcarce  exped;  any  confiderable 
efi^edl  from  them,  the  proportion 
of  each  that  goes  to  a  grain  of 
Opium,  amounting  to  no  more 
than  the  fixteenth  part  of  a  grain  : 
even  thefe  minute  proportions, 
however,  are  in  good  meafure 
fufficient  to  take  off  the  ill  odour 
of  the  opium,  which  feems  to 
be  all  that  is  intended  by  them. 

The  principal  advantages  of  ex- 
hibiting opium  in  this  form  are, 
that  by  being  already  difTolved,  it 
exerts  itfclf  the  fooner  in  the 
body;  and  that,  by  fome  perfons, 
liquids  are  more  commodioully 
taken,  than  a  bolus  or  pill.  The 
common  dofes  of  the  tindlure  are 
from  ten  drops  to  forty,  fifty  or 
more,  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  cafe.  It  were  to  be  wifh- 
ed,  that  the  dofe  could  be  more 
exaftly  afcertaiaed,  by  weight  or 
meafure;  as  the  drops  may,  ac- 
cording to  different  circumfiances, 
vary  in  quantity,  though  in  num- 
ber the  fame  ;  and  as  an  error 
therein  may,  in  fome  cafes,  be  of 
mifchievous  confequence.  Twen- 
ty drops  contain,  at  a  medium, 
about  one  grain  of  opium,  or  ra- 
ther, fo  much  as  that  quantity  of 

wine 
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Wine  will  extraft  from  one  ,?!:rain  ;     The    herbs    and    roots,    all    frefe 

gathered  snd  cut  fmall,  are  la 
be  {{eeped  in  the  wine,  in  a 
vefTel  very  clofel^'  ilopt,  for 
twenty-four  hours  ;  aftt)  which 
the  wine  is  to  be  filtered  for  ufe. 


for  the  liquor  does  not  didblve 
the  whole  fubftance  of  the  opiunij 
ror  is  the  folution  equivalent,  in 
its  efFeft,  to  the  full  quantity  of 
opium  employed  in  it. 

A  liquid  opiate,  free  from  the 
inconveniences  here  complained 
of,  will  be  defcribed  under  the 
head  of  fpirituous  tindlures. 

ViNUM     AROMATICUM. 

Aromatic  ivine. 
Take  of 

Cloves, 

Ginger,  each  half  an  ounce ; 

Cinnamon, 
■    Nutmegs,  each  one  ounce; 

Canary  wine,  fix  pints. 
Beat  the  fpices  into  a  coarfe  pow-     tine,  as  well  as    of  the    commoa 

der,   and  fteep  them  in  the  wine     orris,  raifed  in  our  gardens,   are,, 

for  fome  days;  then  pals  the  li-     while    frefh,    ftrong    purgatives; 

quor  through  a  ftrainer,  ,  but  their  purgative  matter   is    fo 

little  difpofcd  to  folution  in  Watery 

This  wine  is  a  very  high  cor-  mendrua,  that  it  feparates  from 
dial,  and  greatly  commended  for  the  expreffed  juices  and  fettles  t© 
warming  the  habit  and  flrengthen-  the  bottom.  In  drying  they  chanee 
ing  the  nervous  fyitem.  It  is  fo  their  nature;  and  the  Florentine 
hot  of  the  fpices  as  to  require  be-  fpecies,  in  a  dry  ftate,  mioht  be 
ing  diluted  for  ufe,  and  to  be  an  ufeful  addition,  for  giving  aa 
taken  only  in  fmall  quantities  at  agreeable  flavour  to  the  wine, 
a  time.    Mixe  =  vvith  a  liaie  Jemon     The  flavour  which  this  root  com= 


This  compofition  is  not  ill  con- 
trived for  anfwering  the  purpoto 
exprefied  by  its  title  ;  though  foms 
ot  the  ingredients  are  not  unex- 
ceptionable. An  ounce  of  the 
herbaceous  brooklime  isaltogether 
infignificant  in  half  a  gallon  of 
an  infufion  of  fuch  powerful  ma- 
terials;  and  it  may  be  doubred 
whether  the  fre(h  orris  root  com- 
municates any  of  its  virtues  to  th© 
liquor.     The  roots  of  the  Floren- 


juice,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
milk,  it  forms  a  pleafant  and  ufe- 
ful whey  in  low  fevers, 

VlNUM     ANTISCORBUTICUM, 

AKtifcorbutic  ivine. 
Paris. 
Take  of 

Leaves  of  Buckbean, 

Water  crefTeSy 
Brooklime, 
Dittander, 
Scurvy-grafs, 
Jack -by- the- hedge, 
Roots  of  horferadifh,  each  one 

ounce; 
Florence  orris,  two  drachms  ; 
White  wine,  half  a  gallon. 


municates  to  vinous  liquors  greae^ 
ly  refcmbles  that  of  rafpberries, 

ViNlfM    SCO  RE  ITT  J  CUM, 
Scurbutic  nmne. 
Take  of 

Garden  fcurvy  grafs,  one  hand- 
ful ; 
Horferadifh  root,  fcraped,   half 

an  ounce  ; 
Winter's  bark,  two  drachms  ; 
IVIountain  wine,   two  pinis. 
Let  them  fteep  together  in  the  cold 
for  three  days. 

This  wine  is  fo  far  impregnated 

with  the  virtues  of  the  ingredientsj 

as   to   do  confiderable   fervice  irj 

■         fcof- 
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fcorbutic  habits.  It  is  ufedchiefiy 
in  the  fpring,  in  the  quantity  of  a 
common  wine  glafs  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  ^Though  far  more 
fimple  than  the  preceding,  it  is 
not  perhaps  lefs  efficacious. 

ViNUM    SCORBUTICUM 
MUNTINGII. 

Mtinttngius^s  fcorbutic  tuine. 
Take  of 

The  roots  of  the  greater  water- 
dock,  fix  ounces i 

Gentian  root. 

Liquorice, 

Cinnamon, 

Black  pepper. 

Mace,  each  three  ounces  | 

Saffron,  two  ounces  ; 

Mountain  wine,  fixteen  pints  ; 

Strong  vinegar,  four  pints  ; 

Yolks  of  three  frefh  eggs. 
Reduce  the  roots  and  fpices  into  a 

grofs  powder,  and  pour  on  them 

the  wine,    vinegar,    and    yolks 

of  the    eggs :    digefi;  the  whole 

in  a  clofe  veffel,  with  a  gentle 

warmth,    for   three  days ;    and 

then  ftrain   out  the   liquor  for 

ufe. 

The  author  of  this  compofition 
recommends  it  as  a  medicine  of  in- 
fallible efficacy  againfl  inveterate 
fcurvies,  and  all  kinds  of  fcorbu- 
tic complaints,  particularly  fuch 
as  are  not  accompanied  with  a 
fever  or  inflammation  :  even  pal- 
fies,  and  the  venereal  lues,  he  fays, 
have  yielded  to  it.  The  dofe  is 
from  three  to  fix  ounces,  to  be 
taken  in  the  morning  on  an  empty 
ftomach,  and  continued  for  four- 
teen or  twenty  days,  or  longer  : 
fome  quantity  of  it  is  likewife  to 
he  mixed  with  the  patient's  com- 
mon drink,  which  he  direds  to 
be  either  good  Rhenilh  wine,  or 
iound  malt  liquors  not  too  new. 
If  the  patient  complains  of  heat, 
drynefs,  a  violent  cough,  or  where 


there  are  any  fymptoms  of  a  con- 
fumption,  the  black  pepper  is  or- 
dered to  be  omitted,  and  the  li- 
quorice increafed  in  its  room  to 
fix  ounces. 

A  compofition  differing  from 
the  above  only  in  the  omiffion  of 
vinegar,  and  employing  fpirit  of 
vvine  for  the  menftruum,  is  faid 
to  have  come  lately  into  efteem  ac 
Paris,  againlt  the  gout. 

ViNUM    FRERlFUGUMc 
Febrifuge  <vo'ine. 
Paris. 
Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  two 

ounces  ; 
Rough  red  wine,  two  pints, 
Digeft  them  together  in  a  circula- 
tory vefl'el,  with  a  moderate 
heat,  for  forty-eight  hours,  oc- 
cafionally  fhaking  the  veffel  : 
then  fuffer  the  whole  to  cool, 
and  pafs  the  wine  through  a 
flrainer. 

This  is  the  preparation  of  bark 
made  ufe  of  by  fir  Robert  Tabor 
or  Talbot  (an  Englifh  gentleman 
refiding  in  France)  who  was  one 
of  the  firfl.  that  retrieved  the  cha- 
rafter  of  the  medicine  itfelf,  at 
the  time  that  fome  ill  confequences 
following  its  imprudent  ufe  had 
brought  it  into  difefteem.  He 
kept  this  preparation  a  fecret,  till 
Lewis  XIV.  purchafed  it  for  a  con- 
fiderable  fum,  and  communicated 
it  to  the  public.  It  was  not  how- 
ever the  preparation,  but  a  proper 
method  of  managing  the  medicine, 
upon  which  thefuccefs  of  his  prac- 
tice depended.  See  page  ig6.  It 
appears  from  experience,  that  this 
vvine  is  lefs  certain  in  the  cure  of 
agues,  than  the  bark  given  in  fub- 
llance  ;  nor  is  it  equal,  in  this  in- 
tention, for  general  ufe,  to  the 
watery  infufion  dtfcribed  in  page 
270  i  the  wine  preventing  its  be- 
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ing  taken   (0  freely  as  is  in  many     taken  two  or  three  times  a   day, 

cafes  requifite.  It  neverthelefi  has     and    continued    for    a    month    or 

its    ufes,    in     thofe     intermittent     two. 

fevers  where  a  large  quantity  of 

the   bark  is  not  necefTary  ;   and  is 

particularly  ferviceable  in  a  laxity 

and   debility  of  the  Itomach  and 

jntefiines. 

VlNUM    GUAIACINUM. 

Guaiacum  "jjine. 
Take  of 

Guaiacum  wood, 

Yellow    faunders,      each     two 

ounces; 
Orange  peel,    dried, 
LefTer  cardamom  feeds,  each  one 


ViNUM    GUAIACINUM    CUfU 
KELLEBORO. 

Guaiacum  "jjine  HMith  hellebore. 
Take  of 

Guaiacum  wood, 

Black  hellebore  root,   each  two 
ounces; 

LefTer  cardamom  feeds. 

Orange    peel,  dried,  each  one 
ounce  ; 

Mountain  wine,  four  pints. 
Let  thefe  ingredients  deep  together 

for  a  week  or  longer,  and  thea 

ilrain  out  the  wine  for  ufe. 

From  the  warm  ftiraulatinff, de- 


ounce  ; 

Mountain  wine,  one  gallon. 
Let  them  fte'^p  together  for  a  week,  ...„.„..„  ^,  .^^- 

and  then  Ilrain  out  the  wine  for  obftruent   qualities  of  this  wine, 

ufe,  it  may  be  ufed  to  good  advantage 

in   cold  phlegmatic  habits,  where 

This  is  a  moderately  warm  and  the  humours ilagnate  in  the  remote 

corroborating  wine.     It  is  ufed  in  vefiels,  and  where  there  is  a  dif- 

nervous  weakneffes,  in  decays  of  pofition  to  gouty,  rheumatic,   or 

conftitution    from    cold    pituitous  hydropic    diforders.     It   is   to    be 

humours;    and    proves   an    ufeful  taken  chiefly  overnight,  in  fuch 

prefervative  againft  rheumatic  and  fmall   dofes   as   not  to  run  off  by 

arthritic  complaints.   Two  ounces,  flool. 
or  an  ordinary  wine  glafs,  maybe 


SECT.    V„ 

-  ..       Ales. 


EDICATED  ales  are  in- 
tended as  diet  drinks  in 
chronical  indifpofitions.  There  are 
two  ways  of  impregnating  malt  li- 
quors with  the  virtues  of  medicinal 
fubdances;  macerating  the  fubjedl 
in  the  liquor  after  the  fermentation 
iscompletely  fmilhed  ;  and  ferment- 
ing it  along  v^ich  the  liquor,  or  at 
leaft  adding  it  towards  the  end  of 
the  fermer.tation,  that,  by  the  re- 
folutive  power  of  that  procefs,  its 
Sexture  may  be  openedj    and  its 


medicinal  parts  more  fully  extra6l- 
ed.  Neumann  obferves,  that  the 
aftive  powers  of  many  vegetables 
are  not  only  effe61ually  extradled, 
but  extended,  as  it  were,  by  fer- 
mentation :  that  fo  much  pounded 
nutmeg,  as  will  lie  on  the  point 
of  a  knife,  gives  a  flavour  to  a 
large  vat  of  fermenting  ale  ;  where- 
as when  the  fermentation  is  finifh- 
cd,  the  quantity  of  liquor  to  which 
it  give.-:  a  like  impregnation  is 
comparatively  inconfiderable. 

Ksf  E  E.  E* 
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Cerevisia    amara. 
Bitter  ale. 
Take  of 

Gentian  root, 

Lemon    peel,    fre(h,   each   four 

ounces ; 
Long  pepper,  one  ounce  ; 
Ale,  one  gallon. 
Let  them  fleep  together   without 
heat. 

This  is  an  agreeable  bitter 
Homachic  ale,  much  fuperior  to 
the  common  purls,  or  any  of  the 
compofitions  of  this  kind  to  be 
jnet  with  in  the  extemporaneous 
recipe-writers. 

Cerevisia  aperiens. 
Jperient  ale. 
Take  of 

Muftard    feed,    unbruifed,    ten 

ouncef  ; 
Lone  b'rthwort  root,  fix  ounces  ; 
LelTercentaury  tops,  twoounces; 
Savin  tops,  one  ounce  : 
Jstew  fmall  ale,  ten  gallons. 

This  is  an  ufeful  aperient  diet- 
drkik  in  cachedlic  and  chlororic 
indifpofitions  and  in  all  cafes 
vvhere  obftrudlions  begin  to  form 
5n  the  vifcera.  It  is  to  be  taken, 
to  the  quantity  of  half  a  pint  at  a 
time,  twice  a  day. 

Cepevisia  Buti-Eri„ 
Dr.  Butler's  ale. 
Take  of 
Betony, 
Sage, 

Agrimnnv, 
G:»rden  fcurvy-graf-, 
Roman  wormwood,  each  thr-ee 

handfuls ; 
Elecampane  roots, 
Horferadifh    roots,    each    four 

ounces  ; 
New  ale,  four  gallons. 
Tie  hes'ls  and  roots  are  to  be  put 


in  a  bag,  and  hung  in  the  ale 
while  it  works. 

This  liquor  has  fo  far  obtained 
among  the  common  people,  as  to 
have  been  frequently  made  and 
fold  in  public  houfes.  It  is  ufcd 
in  the  ipring,  for  purifying  the 
blood,  and  preventing  fcorbutic 
diforders. 

Cerevisia   cephalica. 
Cephalic  ale. 
Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  ten  ounces; 
Mullard  feed,  whole,  fix  ounces; 
V  i  rgi  nian  fn  a  keroot,  two  ounces; 
Rofemary,  orfage,  three  ounces; 
New  fmall  ale,  ten  gallons. 

The  ingredients  of  this  com- 
pofuion  are  all  of  the  warm  and 
Simulating  kind  ;  and  confequent- 
ly  tend  to  invigorate  the  nervous 
fydem,  and  promote  the  circula- 
tion of  the  fluids.  In  palfies,  e- 
pilepfies,  and  vertigoes,  fome  be- 
nefit may  be  expelled  from  this 
liquor  ufed  as  common  drink. 

Cerevisia  diuretica. 
Diuretic  ale. 
Take  of  I. 

Muflard  feed,  whole, 

Juniper     berries,     each     eight 

ounces ; 
"Wild  carrot  feeds,  three  ounces ; 
Common  wormwood, twoounces; 
New  fmall  ale,  ten  gallons. 

Take  of  2. 

Broom  tops, 
Mnftaid     feed,      each     fixteen 

ounces  ; 
Flov^er-de-luce  roots. 
Sharp-pointed  dock  roots,  each 

twelve  ounces ; 
Winter's  bark. 
Elder  bark. 
Wild  carrot  feeds., 

Juniper 
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.  Juniperberries,eachtwopounds; 
1      New  ale,  twelve  gallons. 

In  hydropic  cafes,  and  corpu- 
lenc  fcorbutic  habits,  thefe  ape- 
rient and  diuretic  liquors  are  very 
ufeful  diet-drinks.  Half  a  pint 
of  either  may  be  taken  two  or 
tliree  times  a  day. 

CeREVISIA    ad    SCORBUTICOS. 

I  Scorbutic  ale. 

I  Take  of 

\     HorferadHh    root,     frefli,    one 

I    •      pound  ; 

'•      Sharp-pointed  dock  roots,  half 

s         a  pound j 


Canella  alba,  two  ounces; 
Buckbean    leaves,    frefii,    eight 

ounces  ;      or     dried,       three 

ounces ; 
New  fmall  ale,  ten  gallons. 

In  fcorbutic  diforders,  and  im- 
purities of  the  blood  and  juices, 
this  liquor,  ufed  as  common  drink, 
generally  does  good  fervjce.  All 
the  ingredients  are  very  effeftual 
for  the  intention,  and  well  fuited 
to  the  form.  If  the  iharp  pointed 
dock  roots  were  exchanged  for 
thoie  of  the  great  water  dock,  the 
compofition  would  be  itill  nior« 
povv/erful. 


SECT.    VI. 

Spirituous  Tin^ures, 


RECTIFIED  fpirlt  of  wine  is 
the  direft  menftruum  of  the 
refins  and  elTential  oils  of  veget- 
ables ;  and  totally  extradls  thefe  ac- 
tive principles  from  fundry  veget- 
able matters,  which  yield  them  to 
water  either  not  at  all  or  only  in 
part.  Itdiffolves  likewife  the  fweet 
faccharine  matter  of  vegetables  ; 
and  generally,  thofe  parts  of  ani- 
mal bodies,  in  which  their  peculiar 
fmells  and  tailes  refide. 

The  virtues  of  many  vegetables 
are  extradled  almoft  equally  by 
water  and  re6^ified  fpirit;  but  in 
the  watery  and  fpirituous  tindiures 
of  them  there  is  this  difference, 
that  the  aftive  parts,  in  the  wa- 
tery extraftions,  are  blended  with 
a  large  proportion  of  inert  gum- 
my matter,  on  which  their  folu- 
biSity  in  this  menftruum  in  great 
meafare  depends,  while  reftified 
fpirit  extrafts  them  almoft  pure 
from  gum.  Hence,  when  the  fpi- 
rituous tinftures  are  mixed  with 
watery  liquors,  a  part  of  what 
ihe  fpirit  had  jakeii  up  from  jhs 


fubjedl  generally  feparates  and  Tub- 
fides,  on  account  of  its  having 
been  freed  from  that  matter  which, 
being  biended  with  it  in  the  ori- 
ginal vegetable,  made  it  folubie 
in  water.  This  however  is  not 
univerfal;  for  the  aiStive  parts  of 
fome  vegetables,  when  extrafled 
by  reftified  fpirit,  are  not  preci- 
pitated by  water,  being  almoft 
equally  difToIuble  in  both  men- 
ftrua. 

Redlified  fpirit  may  be  tinged 
by  vegetables  of  all  colours,  ex- 
cept blue:  the  leaves  of  plants 
in  general,  which  give  out  but 
little  of  their  natural  colour  to 
watery  liquors,  communicate  ?o 
fpirit  the  whole  of  their  green 
finLture,  which  for  the  moft  part 
proves  elegant,  though  not  very 
duraWe. 

Fixed  alkaline  falts  deepen  the 
colour  of  fpirituous  tindures ; 
and  hence  have  been  fuppofcd  to 
promote  the  diiTolving  power  of 
the  menftruum,  though  this  does 
not  appear  from  experience ;   in 
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the  trials  that  have  been  made  to 
determine  this  affair,  no  more  was 
found  to  be  taken  up  in  the  deep 
coloured  tindlures,  than  in  the 
paler  ones,  and  often  not  io  much  ; 
if  the  alkali  be  added  after  the 
extra(^ion  of  the  tindlure,  it  will 
heighten  the  colour  as  much  as 
when  mixed  with  the  ingredients 
at  firll.  Nor  is  the  addition  of 
thefe  falts  in  making  tindures, 
ufelefs  only,    but  likewife  preju- 


dicial, as  they,  in  general,  injure 
the  flavour  of  aromatics  and  fu- 
peradd  a  quality,  fometimes  con- 
trary to  the  intention  of  the  me- 
dicine.  Volatile  alkaline   falts, 

in  many  cafes,  promote  the  adion 

of  the  fpirit, Acids  generally 

weaken  it;  unlefs  when  the  acid 
has  been  previoufly  combined  with 
the  vinous  fpirit  into  a  compound 
of  new  qualities,  called  dulcified 
fpirit. 


General  rules  for  extraEling  tin5lures\  from  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopeia. 


I. 

The  vegetable  fubftances  ought  to 
be  moderately  and  newly  dried, 
unlefs  they  are  exprefsly  ordered 
othervvife.  They  fhould  like- 
wife  be  cut  and  bruiied,  before 
the  menibuum  is  poured  on 
them. 

11. 
If  the  digeflion   is   performed   in 
balneo,   the  whole  fuccefs   de- 
pends upon  a  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  fire  :  it  ought  to  be 
all  along  gentle,  unlefs  the  hard 
texture  of  the  fubjeft  fhould  re- 
quire it   to   be  augmented;   in 
which  cafe,  the  heat  may  be  in- 
creafed  fo  as  to  make  the  men- 
flruum  boil  a  little,  towards  the 
end  of  the  procefs. 
IIL 
Very  large  circulatory  vefTels  ought 
to  be  employed  for  this  purpofe, 
which  fhould  be  heated  before 
they  are  luted  together. 
Circulatory    vefTels    are    thofe 
which   are  fo   contrived,    and   of 
fuch   a   height,   that   the  vapour, 
which  arifes  during  the  digeftion, 
may   be  cooled  and  condemn  fed  in 
the    upper    part,    and    fall    down 
again  into  the  liquor  below:   by 
this   means   the   dilTipation,    both 
of  the  fpirit  and  of  the  volatile 


parts -of  the  ingredients,  is  pre- 
vented. They  are  generally  com- 
pofed  of  two  long-necked  raa- 
traffes  or  bohheads,  the  mouth  of 
one  of  which  is  to  be  inferted  into 
that  of  the  other,  and  the  jundure 
fecured  by  a  piece  of  wet  bladder. 
The  ufe  of  heating  the  veffels  is, 
to  expel  a  part  of  the  air  ;  which 
othervvife,  rarefying  in  the  pro- 
cefs,  would  endanger  burfling 
them,  or  blowing  off  the  upper- 
mod  matrafs.  A  fingle  matrafs 
with  a  long  neck,  or  with  a  glafs 
pipe  inferted  in  its  mouth,  is 
more  commodious  than  the  double 
vefTel.     See  page  44. 

IV. 
The  velTel  is  to  be  frequently  Ihak- 
ed  during  the  digeflion. 
V. 
All  tindures  fhould  be  fuffered  to 
fettle  before  they  are  committed 
either  to  the  filter  or  ftrainer. 
VI. 
In  the  tindures  (and  diflilled  fpirlts 
likewife)  defigned  for   internal 
ufe,     no    other     fpirit    (drawn 
from  malt,    melafles,    or  other 
fermented    matter)     is     to    be 
ufed,  than  that  exprefsly  pre- 
fcribed. 

VII.  Refm 
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Refins  and  refinous  gums  yield 
tinftures  more  fuccefsfully,  if, 
after  being  ground  into  powder, 
they  be  mixed  with  fome  white 
fand,  well  wafhed  and  dried, 
which  willprevent  their  running 
into  lumps  by  the  heat.  If  the 
powders  prefcribed  are  fuflicient 
for  this  purpofe,  fuch  an  addi- 
tion is  unneceffary. 

TINCTURA  A  MAR  A. 
Bitter  tinSiure. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Gentian  root,  two  ounces; 
j       Yellow  rind  of  Seville  orange 
I  peel,  dried,  one  ounce  ; 

I       LefTer   cardamom    feeds,    freed 
from  the  hufks,  half  an  ounce; 
\       Proof  fpirit,  two  pints 
Digeft  without  heat,  and  ftrain  ofF 
the  tindlure. 

'  This  is  a  very  elegant  fpiritu- 
'I,  cius  bitter.  As  the  preparation 
is  defigned  for  keeping,  lemon 
peel,  an  excellent  ingredient  in 
the  watery  bitter  infufions,  has, 
on  account  of  the  perifliablenefs 
of  its  flavour,  no  place  in  this. 
The  cardamom  feeds  are  here  a 
very  commodious  ingredient,  as 
in  this  fpirituous  menftruum  they 
are  free  from  the  inconvenience 
which  they  are  attended  with  in  o- 
ther  liquorSj  of  rendering  them  un- 
tranfparent.  TheEdinburgh  phar- 
macopoeia has  a  compofition  fimi- 
lar  in  intention  to  this,  under  the 
title  of 

i    ELIXIR  STOMACHICUM. 
■  Stomachic  elixir. 

Take  of 

Gentian  root,  two  ounces  ; 

Curaffao  oranges,  one  ounce  ; 

Virginian    fnakeroot,    half   an 
ounce  ; 

Cochineal,  half  a  drachm  % 


French  brandy,  two  pints. 
Let  them  fteep  for  three  days,  and 
then  filter  the  elixir. 

This  elixir  differs  from  that  of 
former  editions,  in  the  fubflitution 
of  Curaffao  oranges  to  frefh  orange 
peel,  and  in  the  addition  of  half 
an  ounce  of  Virginian  fnakeroot. 
The  firft  is  a  grateful  aromatic  bit- 
ter, and  the  latter  fuperadds  a  de- 
gree of  pungency  coinciding  with' 
the  intention.  Both  this  and  the 
precedingcompofitionare  very  ufe- 
ful  ftomachic  bitters. 

TINCTURA  AROMATICA. 
Arojuatic  tinBureo 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Cinnamon,  fix  drachms  | 
Leffer  cardamom    feeds,    freed 
from  the  hufks,  three  drachms; 
Long  pepper. 

Ginger,  each  two  drachms  % 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  without  heat,  and  then  ftrain 
off  the  tinfture. 

This  is  a  very  warm  aromatic, 
too  much  fo  to  be  given  without 
dilution.  A  tea-fpoonful  or  two 
may  be  taken  in  wine,  or  any  other 
convenient  vehicle,  in  languors, 
weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  flatu- 
lencies, and  ether  like  complaints. 
The  ftomachic  tindlure,  defcribed 
hereafter,  is  fimilar  in  intention 
to  this,  but  contrived  lefs  hot  of 
the  fpices,  that  it  may  be  taken  by 
itfelf. 

The  Edinburgh  pLarmacoposia 
directs  a  compofition  fimilar  to  the 
foregoing,  under  the  title  of 

TINCTURA  AROMATICA, 
^ulgo  SALUTIFERA  j 

which  is  as  follows: 
Take  of 

Calamus  aromaticus  rootj, 
X  CinnaifiOBg 
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Cinnamnn,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
LefT  r  cardamom  feeds, 
Angelica     feeds,      each     three 

drachms  ; 
Long  nepper,  one  drachm  ; 
French  brandy,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  three  days,  and  filter 

the  tindurCc 

This  preparation  is  improved 
from  the  preceding  editions  by  the 
omiffion  of  fome  articles  either  fu- 
perfluous  or  foreign  to  the  inten- 
tion ;  galangal,  gentian,  zedoary, 
and  bayherries.  As  now  reform- 
ed, it  is  a  fufFicitntly  elegant  warm 
aromatic. 

TIiNCTURA  BALSAMIC  A. 
Balfntwc  tinilure. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Balfam  of  Copaiba,  one  ounce 

and  a  half; 
Balfam  of  Peru,  half  an  ounce; 
Englilh  faflVon,  one  draclim  ; 
Redifi. d    ipirit    of   wine,    one 
pinr 
Digell  thefe  ingredients  together, 
in  a  iand-heat,   for  thee  days  ; 
and  then  pafs  the  tincture  thro' 
a  ilrainer. 

This  tinflure  is  sn  excellent 
bairamic,  both  for  internal  and 
external  purpcfes.  It  is  ufually 
given  in  dofes  of  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  drops,  in  the  Huor  albus, 
gleets  cachexie?,  fome  kinds  of 
afthmas  and  nephritic  complaints, 
for  lljcngthening  the  tone  o*  the 
viic^ra, and  corroborating  the  nerv- 
ous fvftem  \v,  ^jenerai.  oome  cau- 
tion is  requifite  in  the  ufe  of  thefe 
refinous  warm  medicines :  in  cold, 
languid,  phlegmadc  habits,  they 
have,  for  the  -r  U  part,  good 
sfFefls  ;  but  in  bilious  and  ple- 
thoric conflitutions,  where  there 
is  any  tend-ncy  to  inflammation, 
o?  immoderate  heat,  they  are  xna- 


nifeftly   prejudicial,    and   raife  or 
continue  febrile  f/mptomso 

TINCTURA 

CANTHARIDUM. 

Tlndure  of  Cantharides„ 

Land 

Take  of 

Cri  ntfrfrides  ,bruifed,  2  drachms ; 
Cochineal,  half  a  drachm  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  a  pint  and  a  half. 
Digeft  them  together,   and  after- 
wards filter  the  tinfture  through 
paper. 

Edinb. 
Take  of 

Cantharid'  s,  two  drachms  ; 
Balfam  of  Copaiba,  one  ounce 

and  a  half; 
Cochineal,  one  drachm  ; 
Redined  fpirit  of  wine,  a  pint 
and  a  half. 
Digeft  the  cantharides  in  the  fpirit- 
fur  (WO   days  ;    then    llrain    off 
the  liquor,    and    add    to    it  the 
balfam  and  cochineal.     Digell 
again,  in  a  fand  heat,  for  four 
day?,    and    then   flrain  off  the 
tinfture. 

These  tindtures  pofllTs  the 
whole  virtues  of  the  fly,  and  are 
the  only  preparations  of  it  de- 
figned  ior  internal  ufe  ;  tindures 
being  by  far  the  moll  commodious 
and  fate  form  for  the  exhibition 
of  this  aftive  diug.  The  two 
tindures  are  fcarcely  different  in 
virtue  from  one  another;  the  rec- 
tified and  proof  fpirit  equally  ex- 
trafting  the  medicinal  parts  of  the 
cantharides.  The  cochineal  is 
ufcd  onlv  a"^  a  colouring  ingredi- 
ent: the  balfam  in  the  fecond  pre-i 
fcription,  and  the  gum  guaiacum,' 
camuhor,  and  elTential  oil  of  ju»i 
niper  berries,  which  were  'or- 
mrly  added,  however  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  intentions  of  cure,  can 
be  of  little  confequence  in  a  me- 
diciiie  limited  to  ib  fmall  a  dofe. 
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If  any  additional  fubftances  fhould 
be  thought  requifite  for  promoting 
the  efFed  of  the  cantharides,  whe 
ther  as  a  diuretic,  as  a  detergent 
in  ulcerations  of  the  urinary  paf- 
fages,  or  as  afpecific  rellringent  of 
feminal  gleets  and  the  fiuor  albus, 
they  are  more  advantageouflyjoin- 
ed  extemporaneoufly  to  the  tinc- 
ture, or  interpofed  by  themfelves 
at  proper  intervals.  The  ufual 
dofe  of  thefe  tindlures  is  from  ten 
to  twenty  drops,  which  may  be 
taken  in  a  glafs  of  water,  or  any 
other  more  agreeable  liquor,  twice 
a  day  ;  and  increafed  by  two  or 
three  drops  at  a  time,  according  to 
the  eStOi. 

'  TINCTURA  CARDAMOMl 
TinSure  of  canLimoms. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Leffer  cardamom  feeds,  hufked, 

half  a  pound  ; 
Proof  fpirit,   two  pints. 
Digell  without   heat,    and  ftrain 
the  tincture. 

Tincture  of  cardamoms  has 
been  in  ufe  for  a  confiderable 
time,  though  now  firil  received 
into  the  Difpenfatory.  It  is  a 
pleafanfe,  warm  cordial,  and  may 
betaken,  along  with  any  proper 
Vehicle,  from  a  drachm  to  a  fpoon- 
^ul  or  two.  ^ 

TINCTURA  CASTOREL 

Tindure  of  cajhr. 
■r  \  Land, 

^  rake  of 

Ruffia   caftor,    powdered,    two 
ounces ; 
'■    j  Proof  fpirit,  two' pints. 

bigeft  for  ten  days  without  heat, 
and  firain  off  the  tindure. 

Edirih, 
Pake  of  ■ 

Ruffia  caftor,  an  ounce  and  a 


Reftified  ("pirit  of  wine,  one  pint. 
Digelt  them  wirh  a  gentle  heat  for 
three  day.-:,  and  aiterwards  llrain 
out  the  liquor. 

An  alkaline  fair  was  formerly 
added  in  this  laft  prefcription, 
which  is  here  judicioufly  rejedled, 
as  being  at  leall  an  ufelefs,  if  not 
prejudicial  ingredient.  It  has  been 
difputed,  whether  a  weak  or  redti- 
iied  fpirit,  and  cold  or  warm  di- 
geftion,  are  preferable  for  making 
tliis  tindture.  To  determine  this 
point,  the  following  experiment 
has  been  brought.  *'  Some  fine  Si- 
"  beria  caftor  having  been  in- 
*'  fufed  in  good  French  brandys, 
"'  without  heat,  for  twenty  days, 
^'  the  tindure  proved  ^ery  weak  i 
*'  on  the  fame  individual  caftor 
'•  (the  magma  or  refiduum  of  the 
*'  former  tin«5iure)  the  fame  quan- 
*'  tity  of  reftified  fpirit  was  pour- 
"  ed,  as  before  of  brandy;  and 
"  after  a  few  hours)  warm  digef- 
*'  tion,  a  tindture  vvas  extradled 
*•  much  ftronger  than  the  other.'* 
But  this  experiment  is  not  fatif- 
faftory  ;  the  effefls  of  the  two 
menftrua,  and  of  heai,  having  been 
refpeftively  compared  in  very  dif- 
ferent circumftances.  From  the 
trials  which  I  have  made,  it  ap- 
pears, that  caftor,  macerated  with- 
out heat,  gives  out  its  finer  and 
moft  grateful  parts  to  eithes  fpirit, 
moft  perfedJly  to  the  redtified  ;  that 
heat  enablts  b;jrh  menftrua  to  ex- 
traft  grt-atell  part  of  its  groffer  and 
more  naufeous  matter  ;  ana  rhag 
proof  fpirit  extracts  this  laft  more 
readily  than  reSified, 

The  tindlure  of  caftor  is  recom- 
mended in  mofl  kinds  of  nervous 
complaints,  -.nd  hyftcricdiiorders;; 
in  the  latttrj  it  fometimes  doesfer- 
vice,  tho'  many  have  complained 
of  its  proving  ineftedluaL  The 
dofe  is  from  twenty  drops  tofortyj, 
fifty,  or  morec 
X  2  TINCTURA 
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TINCTURA  CASTOREI 
COMPOSITA. 

Compound  tindure  of  cajlor. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Ruffia  caftor,  one  ounce  | 
AfafcEtida,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Volatile  oily  fpirit,  (commonly 
called    fpirit   of  fa!  volatile) 
one  pint. 
Digeft  for  fix  days  in  a  clofe-ftop- 
ped  phial,    frequently   fhaking 
the  veifelj  and  then  ftrain  the 
tindure. 

This  compofition  is  a  medicine 
of  real  efficacy,  particularly  in  h)  • 
Jlerical  diforders,  and  the  fever&l 
fyrnptoms  which  accompany  them. 
The  'volatile  oily  fpirit,  here  intend; 
ed,  is  the  fecond  of  thofe  hereaiter* 
defcribed  under  that  title  :  it  is  all* 
excellent  menTtruum  both  for  the 
caftor  and  the  affafcetida.and great- 
ly adds  to  their  virtues. 

TINCTURA  CINNAMOMI. 
'Tindure  of  Cinnamon. 
Lor.d- 
Take  of 

Cinnamon,  an  ounce  and  a  half  i 
Proof  ipirir,  a  pint. 
Digeft  without  heat,  and  ftrain  oiT 
the  tindure. 

The  tindure  of  cinnamon  pof- 
fcfies  the  rellrinsjent  virtues  of  the 
cinnamcn,  as  well  as  its  aromatic 
cordial  ones  5  and  in  this  refped 
k  difiers  from  the  dillilled  waters 
of  die  fpice. 

TINCTURA  CORTICIS 

PERUVIAN!   SIMPLLX. 

Eimpk  titiclure  of  Peruvian  hark. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  four  ounces  | 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
Djgeft  andftrain, 

A  medicine  of  thiskind  has  been 
foir  a  long  «iro,e  pretty  muck  in 


efteem,  and  ufually  kept  in  the 
fhops,  though  now  firft  received 
into  the  difpenfaiory  Some  have 
employed  highly-redlified  fpirit  of 
wine  as  a  menftruum,  which  they 
have  taken  care  fully  to  faturate, 
by  digeltion  on  a  large  quantity  of 
the  bark.  Others  have  thought  to 
ai?iil  the  adion  of  the  Ipirit,  by  the 
audition  of  a  little  fixt  alkaline  fait, 
which  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  be  of  any  advantage  ;  and  others 
have  given  the  preference  to  the  vi- 
triolic acid,  which  was  fuppofed,by 
giving  a  greater  confillence  to  the 
fpirit,  to  enable  it  to  fuftain  more 
than  it  would  be  capable  of  doing 
by  itfelf ;  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  acid- improves^the  medicine, 
by  itlcreafing  the  roughneis  of  the 
bark.  This  laft- tindure,  •and  that 
made  with  reQifie4^fpii;it,.  have 
the^^' ad  vantages';  tliough,.fo&,ge- 
ner-al  ufe,  that  above  direded  is 
the  nroll  convenient  of  any  ;  the 
proof  fpirit  extrading  nearly  all 
the  virtues  of  the  bark.  Itmaybe^ 
given  from  a  tea  fpoonful  to  half; 
an  ounce  or  an  ounce,  according 
to  the  different  purpofes  it  is  in-  ' 
tended    to    anfwer.       See    Peru- 

VJANUS  CORTEX,    p.   195.  i 

TINCTURA  CORTICIS      ' 
PERUVIAN!  VOLATfLiS. 
Volatile  tirMure  of  Peni'vian  harh 

Lond. 
Takj  of 

Peruvian  bark,  four  ounces; 
Spirit  of  fal ammoniac,  twopints 
Digefiwithoutheatjin  a  veflel  clofi 
flopped  ;   and  afterwards  ftraii. 
the  tindure. 

This  tindure  is  but  lightly  im 
pregnated  v.ith  the  virtues  of  thi 
bark,  and  is  fo  acrimonious,  thai 
the  largeft  dofe,  which  can  wit 
fafety  be  given  of  it,  can  contai 
only  a  veiy  imall  quantity  of  tl 
fubjed.  The  medicine,  neverth( 
Shelefsj,  has  i\%  ufes^  and  may  be  fe: 
viceab 
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viceable  in  fome  cafes  where  the  ous  ;  whilll  given  in  conjunction 
ftronger  are  improper,  as  in  diffi-  with  corrobarant  llomachics  and 
Cultyofbreaching,obitrudions,and  deobftruents,  it  rarely  fails  of  the 
oppreiTions  of  the  brtalL    Stronger     dueeiFed:,  Gentian  and  Virginian 

fpakerooc  are  among  tne  bell  addi- 


tindlures  of  this  kind  may  be  ob 
tained  by  means  of  dulcilied  fp'.ric 
offal  ammoniac,  or  the  fpirit  pre- 
pared with  quick  lime.  All  the 
three  may  be  employed  where  a 
large  quantity  of  bark  is  not  re- 
quired, as  at  the  clofe  of  the  cure 
of  intermittents,  in  weaknefs  of 
digeition,  attended  with  a  cold 
fenfation  at  the  tioniach,  and  lome 
fluxes,  particularly  thofe  from  the 
uterus,  where  the  circulation  is 
languid,  the  fibres  relaxed,  and 
where  there  is  a  periodical  return 
of  flignt  feverilh  complaints  In 
theie  cafes,  I  have   often  experi 


tions  for  this  purpole,  to  which 
it  is  often  neceffary  to  join  chaly- 
beat  medicines  alfo. 

TINCrURA  CROCl 
I'indure  offaffron. 

Edinb.  „ 

Take  of 

Englifh  faiTron,  one  ounce  j 
French  brandy,  one  pint. 
After    digelling    them     for    three 
days,  let  the  tindture  be  ftrained. 
out  for  ufe. 

This  tindure  is  fimilar  in  vir- 


enced  falutary  eifefts  from  a  tine-  tue  to  the  faffron  \vine.  A  fpiritu- 
ture  in  dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  am-  ous  menflruum  is  here  preferred  to 
moniac,  given  to  the  quantity  of  the  wine;  as  a  tinfture  drawn  with 
a  tea-lpoonful,  five  or  fix  times  a  the  former  retains  its  elegant  co- 
day,  in  any  appropriated  vehicles,     lour  longer,    and   is    not   apt   to 

depofite  in  keeping  any  part  of  • 
what  it  had  taken  up  from  the  faf- 
fron. The  (hops  have  been  ac- 
cullomed  to  employ  treacle  water 
as  a  menftruum  for  fairron,  with 
a  view  to  the  promoting  its  effi- 
cacy in  the  intention  of  an  alexi- 
p^iaimac  ;  but  the  acid  in  that 
compound  water  foon'deftroys  the 
colour  of  the  tinfture, 

TINCTURA  FCET[DA» 
Fcetid  tincture, 
Lond. 
Tak^  -; 

•  i  -; , ffitid a,,  fou r  011  nces  1 
nettified  fpirit  of  wine,  2  pints^ 
jyigeii  and  flraiit. 


TINCTURA  CORTICIS 

PERUVIANL 
Compound  tinciure  of  Perwvian 
bark.  .  ,'''' 

Edinb, 
Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  in  powder  three 

ounces  | 
Virginian  fnakeroot, 
Gentian,  each  two  drachms  ; 
French  brandy,  two  pints. 
Let  them  fteep  together  for  .hree 
days,  and  afterwards  filter  the 
tindure. 

The  fubitances  here  joined  to 
the  bark,  in  rnany  cales,  promote 
its  efficacy  in  the  cuie  of  inter- 
t  mittents  ;  and,  not  unfieque!,t!y, 
1  are  abfoiutely  neceffary.  In  fome 
I  ill  habits,  particularly  where  the 
I  juices  are  fluggiifi  and  tenacious, 
;  the  vifcera  aad  abdominal  glands 
I  obQrufted,  the  bark,  by  itfelf, 
!  proves  unfuccefsful,  if  not  iniuri- 


Tr-;is  tinfture.novv  nrft received 
int-'-*  the  pharmaccposia,  has  beea 
in  'j(c  ■  )T  ,:  confiderable  tirne  :  it 
pofTciie-  the  virtues  of  the  afafcs- 
tida  itielf,  and  i"nay  be  given  from 
10  drops  to  50  or  6c.    It  was  firll 

X  3  propofed 
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propofed  to  the  college  to  be  made 
with  proof  fpirit:  this  diffolves 
mote  of  the  afdfoetida  than  a  rec- 
tified one.  bu!  the  tinfture  proves 
turbid  ;  and  therefore  reftified  fpi- 
rit, which  extrads  a  tranfparent 
one,  is  very  juftly  preferred. 


Part  IIL 


TINCTURE  FULIGINIS. 

f injure  of  foot. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Wood  foot,  two  ounces; 
Afafoetida,  one  ounce  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  and  ftrain. 

Eiiinh. 
Take  of 

Shining  wood  foot,  one  ounce; 
Afafoetida,  half  an  ounce  ; 
French  brandy,  a  pint. 
Digell  for  three  days,  and  ftrain. 

The  proof  fpirit  is  not  liable 
to  the  fame  objedion  here  as  in 


clofe  flopped  ;  and  afterwards 
let  the  tindure  bepaffed  through 
aftrainer. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  and  effi- 
cacious tindlure  ;  the  volatile  fpirit 
excellently  diflblving  the  gum, 
and  at  the  fame  time  promoting  its 
medicinal  virtue.  In  rheumatic 
cafes,  a  tea  fpoonful,  taken  every 
morning  and  evening  in  any  con-> 
venient  vehicle,  has  proved  of  fin- 
gular  fervice. 

TINCTURA  JALAPIL 

1in£liire  of  jalap. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Jalap  root,  eight  ounces ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
After  proper  digeftion,  ftratn  oiF 
the  tinflure. 

This  tindure  is  an  ufeful  and 
mild  purgative;  the  menltruum, 
here  employed,  taking  up  fo  much 


the  foregoing  tindure  :   for  when     of  the  gummy  parts,  as  correds 
foot  is  added,  whatever  fpirit  be     the  griping  quality  which  the  re- 


employed, the  tincture  will  not 
prove  tranfparent.  Fuller,  in  his 
Pharmacopoeia  Domeliica,  has  a 
medicine  under  the  title  of  Hys- 
TERicTiNCTURE,  fimilar  to  thefe, 
only  with  a  little  myrrh,  which  is 
no  very  material  addition  to  afa- 
fcetida  and  foot.  Thefe  medicines 
are  found  ferviceable,  not  only  in 
hyfteric  cafes,  but  likewife  in  o- 
ther  nervous  diforders.  They  may 
be  given  from  a  tea- fpoonful  to  a 
common  fpoonful  twice  a  day. 

TINCTURA  GUAIACINA 

VOLATILIS. 

Volatile  tindure  of  guaiacion. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces  ; 
Volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  a  pint 
and  a  half. 


fin  is  attended  with.  It  may  be 
taken  by  itfelf,  from  a  drachm  to 
half  an  ounce,  or  mixed  in  fmaller 
quantity  with  cathartic  infufions, 
or  the  like. 

•  TINCTURA  JALAPP^. 

T injure  of  jalap. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Jalap,  in  coarfe  powder,  three 

ounces ; 
French  brandy,  one  pint. 
Digeft  them  for  three  days,  and 
then  ftrain  the  tindure. 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  was; 
formerly  ordered  for  the  prepara-: 
tion  of  this  tindure  ;  but  redified 
fpirit,  diflblving  little  more  thaa 
the  pure  refinous  parts  of  the  ja- 
lap, rendered  the  ufe  of  the  me- 


Digeft  without  heat,  in  a  velTel    dicine  fomewhat  lefs  commodious 

thac 
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than  that  of  the  tindlure  prepared 
with  proof  fpirit.  Moft  oi  the 
tindlures  made  in  redtified  fpirit, 
diluted  wiih  water  fo  as  to  be  fit 
for  taking,  form  a  turbid  whi;e 
mixture  t  many  of  them  are  faftly 
taken  in  this  form,  without  any 
further  addition  :  but  the  cathar- 
tic ones  are  never  to  be  ventured 
on  without  an  admixture  of  iyiup 
or  mucilage  to  keep  the  refin  unit^ 
ed  with  the  li'^uor  ;  for  if  it  fe- 
parates,  in  it?  pure  undivided  ftate, 
it  never  fails  to  produce  violent 
gripes. 

Seme  have  preferred  to  the  tinc- 
tures of  jalap,  a  folution  in  ipirit 
of  wine  of  a  known  quantity  of 
the  lefin  extrafted  from  the  root ; 
and  obferve,  that  this  folution  is 
more  certain  in  flrength  than  any 
tindture  that  can  be  drawn  from 
the  root  dirtdly  :  for  as  the  pur- 
gative virtue  of  jalap  refides  in  its 
refin,  and  as  all  jalap  appears,  from 
experiment,  not  to  be  equally  re- 
finous,  (fome  forts  yieldin  five, 
and  others  not  three  ounces  of  re- 
fin from  fixteen,  it  follows,  that 
although  the  root  be  always  taken 
in  the  fame  proportion  to  the 
menftruum,  and  the  menibuum  al- 
ways exactly  of  the  fame  ftiength, 
it  may,  nevenhelefs,  according  to 
the  degree  of  goodnefs  of  the  ja- 
lap, be  impregnated  with  different 
quantities  of  refin,  and  confe- 
quently  prove  different  in  deg:ree 
of  efficacy.  Though  this  objec- 
tion againft  the  tindure  does  not 
reach  To  far  as  fome  feem  to  fup 
pofe,  it  certainly  behoves  the  apo- 
thecary to  be  careful  in  the  choice 
of  the  root.  'i  he  inferior  forts 
may  be  employed  for  making  the 
refinajalapiit  which  they  yield  in 
as  great  perfedlion,  though  not  in 
lo  large  quantity,  as  the  beft.  Neu- 
mann thinks  even  the  worm-eaten 
jalap  as  good,  for  that  purpofe,  as 
any  other. 


TiNciURA  JALAPP^ 

COMi;(..-,r[  A. 
Compound  tirMure  of  jalaps 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Jalap  fix  drachms ; 

Black    hellebore    roots,     three 

drachms  ; 
Juniper  berries, 
Guaiacum    fhavings,  each  half 

an  ounce  ; 
French   brandy,  a   pint    and   a. 
hal.f 
Digell  for  three  days,  and  after- 
wards ftrain  the  tindure. 

This  tindlure  requires  to  be 
taken  in  Luger  quantity  tlian  ei- 
ther of  the  f.'rcgoing,  if  intended 
to  adt  fully  as  a  cathartic.  It  may, 
in  fome  cafes,  be  employed  to  ad- 
vantage, in  Imall  dofes,  as  an  al» 
terant.  The  quantity  of  the  pur= 
gative  materials,  that  goes  to  an 
ounce  of  the  tindlure,  is  fifceea 
grains  oi  jalap,  and  feven  and  ?a 
half  of  the  black  hellebore  rooEo 

TINCTURA   JAPONICA, 
Japonic  tindurs^ 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Japan  earth,  three  ounces  j 
Cinnamon,  two  ounces ; 
Proof  fpirit,   two  pints. 
After  proper  digelHon,  let  the  tinc- 
ture be  pafTed  through  a  ibainer, 

A  tindlure  of  this  kind,  wirhthe 
addition  cf  Peruvian  bark,  am.ber- 
gris,  and  mulk,  to  the  ingredients 
above  directed,  was  formerly  kept 
in  the  fhops  The  tindture  here 
received  is  preferable  for  general 
ufe  ;  where  any  other  ingredients 
are  required,  tindtures  of  them 
maybe  occafionally  mixed  with  this 
in  extemporaneous  prtfcription. 
The  cinnamon  is  a  very  uiefui 
addition  to  the  japan  earth,  noc 
cnlv  as  it  wstois  the  flomach, 
'  ■  Sec, 
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&c.  but  likewlfe  as  it  improves  the 
roughnefs  and  allringency  of  the 
other. 

This  tindure  is  of  good  fervice 
in  all  kinds  of  defluxionf,,  catarrhs, 
loofeneffes,  uterine  fluors,  and 
other  like  diforders,  where  mild 
aftringen:  medicines  are  indicat 
ed.  Two  or  three  tea-fpoonfuls 
may  be  taken,  every  now  and  then, 
in  red  wincj  or  any  other  proper 
vehicle. 

TINCTURA  LACC JE. 
Tindure  of  gum- lac. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Gum  !ac,  powdered,  an  ounce; 
Myrrh,powdered,half  an  ounce; 
Spirit  of  fcurvy-grafs,  a  pint  and 
and  a  half. 
Digeft  in  a  fand-heat  for  fix  days  : 
after  which,  llrain  off  the  tinc- 
ture for  ufe. 

This  tindlureis  principally  em° 
ployed  forfirengthening  the  gums, 
and  in  bleedings  and  fcorbutic  ex- 
ulcerations  of  them  :  it  may  be 
fitted  for  ufe  in  thefe  intentions, 
by  mixing  it  with  honey  of  rofes, 
or  the  like.  Some  recommena  it 
internally  againft  fcorbudc  com 
plaints,  and  as  a  corroborant  in 
gleets,  female  weakneii'es,  &c.  Its 
\varmth,  pungencv,  and  manifeft- 
]y  allringent  bitterilh  talte,  point 
out  its  virtues,  in  thefe  cafes,  to 
be  confiderable,  though  common 
praclice,  among  us,  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived it„ 

TINCTURA  FLORUM 

MARTIALIUM. 

TinSiure  oj  the  raaytial  fto-j:ers. 

Lorul 

Take  of 

Martial  fiovvers,  four  our.ces  ; 
Proof  I'pirit,  one  pint. 
Biseft  and  ftrain. 


TINCTURA  MARTIS, 

Tin£ture  of  iron. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Iron  filings,  three  ounces  j 
Dulcified    Ipirit    of    fait,    two 
pounds ; 
Dispell:  them   together  in  a  gentle 
heat  of  fand,  and  then  filter  the 
tinfture. 

TINCTURA  MARTIS  \vl 

bPlRi  lU  SALIS. 

1" injure  of  iron  in  fpirit  of  fait  c 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Iron  filings,  half  a  pound  ; 
Glauber's   fpirit  of  fait,   three 

pounds  f 
Redlified  fpirit  of  wine,  three 
pints. 
Digeii  the  iron  filings  in  the  fpirit  of 
fait,  without  heat,  as  long  as  the 
fpirit  a£ls  upon  the  iron  :  after 
the  feces  have  fubfided, evaporate 
the  liquor  to  one  pound,  andadd 
thereto  the  vinous  fpirit. 

All   the  tindures  of  ftcel   are 
no  other  than  real  folutinns  of  the 
metal   made   in    acids,  and   com- 
bined   with   vinous  fpirits.     The 
three  tindtures,  here  direfted,  dif- 
fer /from    one    another    only    in 
ftrength,  the  acid  bting  the  fame 
in   all  :    the    firft  is    the   ueakeft, 
and    the    laft    the    ftrongell.       In 
our   former    pharmacopcei';    there 
was    a    tinfture  from    the    matter 
whi  h  remains  ?fter  the  iublima- 
tion  of  the  martial  flowers    which, 
though    it    appears  to  be  a  good 
one,  is  now   expun"ed  as   (uper- 
fluous.      Some  h  ve  recommended  . 
dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre  as  a  men-  ■ 
iVruum  ;   but  though  t.his  readily  ) 
diff'jlves  the  metai,  itdoes  not  keep  f 
it  fufpended.     The  marine  is  the  ' 
only  .acid   'hat    Ciin  be  employed 
for  this  ufe. 

All   thtTe   tindures  are  gresrjy 
preferable  to  the  calces  orc.'jciof 

iron. 
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iron,  as  being  not  only  more 
fpeedy,  but  likewiTe  more  certain 
in  their  operation  :  the  latter,  in 
fome  cafes,  pafs  off  through  the 
inteltinal  tube  with  lirtle  efFeft  ; 
whilft  the  tindlures  icarce  ever 
'  fail.  From  ten  to  twenty  drops 
of  either  of  the  tindlure?,  may  be 
taken,  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
in  any  proper  vehicle;  though  it 
is  feldom  advilable  to  extend  the 
do  e  fo  far  as  the  laft  of  thefc  quan- 
tities, efpecially  in  regard  to  the 
tindture  in  fpirit  of  ialt,  which  is 
exceeding  ftrong  of  the  iron. 

TINCTURA  IV^ELAMPODIL 

Tin&ure  of  melampodiuin,  or 
black  hellebore. 
Land,  and  Edinb. 
Take  of 

Black     hellebore     roots,     four 

ounces  ; 
Cochineal,  two  fcruples  ; 
Prcol  fpirit,   two  pints. 
Digeft  them    together,  and  after- 
wards filter  the  tindlure  through 
paper. 

This  is  perhaps  the  beft  prepa- 
ration of  heilebore,  ^^hen  d^-ljijntd 
for  an  alterative,  the  menflruum 
here  employed  extradting  tne 
whoi=  oi-  its  virtues.  It  ha?  been 
found,  frofi)  experience,  particu- 
larly ferviceablein  uterine  obftruc- 
tions  ',  in  fanguine  conititucions, 
where  chalibtates  are  hurtful,  it 
feldcm  fails  of  excicin^  the  men- 
urual  evacuations,  and  removing 
the  ill  confecjuences  of  their  fup- 
prefiion.  So  gie.;t  is  the  power 
of  this  medicine,  that  wherever, 
from  an  ill  conformation  of  the 
parts,  or  other  caufes,  the  expeded 
difcbarj^-.  dees  notfucceed  upon  the 
ufe  01'  it,  the  blood,  as  Dr.  Mead 
has  obff  rved,  is  fo  forcibly  propel- 
led, as  to  make  its  way  through 
other  paflages.  A  tea  fpoonfc!  of 
the  tinclure  maybe  taken  twice iu  a 


day,  in  warm  water,  or  any  other 
convenient  vehicle 

The  college  of  Edinburgh  had 
formerly  a  tindure  ni  this  root 
with  wine.  Proof  Ipiri'  .;  un- 
doubtedly preferable,  bo'h  ..s  a 
meiiRruum,  and  as  being  beaer 
fitted  for  keeping. 

TINCTURA  MYRRHS, 

Tindure  of  myrrh. 
Land, 
Take  of 

Myrrh,   three  ounces; 
Proof  fpirit,   two  pints. 
After  due  digellion,  ilrain  off  the 
tindure. 

Edinb. 
Take  of 

Myrrh,  in  powder,  an  ounce  and 

a  half; 
Redined  fpirit  of  wine,  a  pint. 
Digeft  them   together  in   a  land- 
hear  for  fix  days  ;  then  ilrain  off 
the  tindture  for  ufe. 

The  pharmaceutical  writers  in 
general  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
no  good  tindure  cun  be  drawn 
from  myrrh  by  fpirit  of  wine  alone, 
without  the  aiTiftanceof  fixed  alka- 
line labs.  Bur  it  appears,  from  pro- 
per experiments,  that  thefe  falts 
only  heighten  the  colour  of  the 
tirdure,  v^ithout  enabling  the 
menftruum  to  difiolve  any  more 
than  it  would  by  itfelf  Redi- 
fied  fpirit  extrads,  without  any 
addition,  all  that  part  of  the 
myrrh,  in  v/hich  its  .-ecul.ar '"rrjcll 
and  tafte  refide,viz  the  icin;  and 
proof  fpirit  diffolves  almoft  the 
whole  of  the  drug,  except  its  im- 
purities. 

Tindure  of  myrrh  :s  recom- 
mended internally,  for  warming 
the  habit,  attenuating  vifcid  juices, 
ftrengthening  the  foiids,  op<ning 
oblbudions,  particularly  thofe  of 
the  uterine  veffels,  and  refiling 
piurefadion,     Boerhaave  greatly 
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erteems  it  in  all  languid  cafes,  pro- 
ceeding from  fimple  inadliviry  ;  in 
thoie  female  diiorders  which  are 
cccafioned  by  an  aqueous,  mucous, 
flu^rrjfli  indifpofition  of  the  hu 
niours,  and  a  relaxation  of  the 
veffcls  ;  in  the  flucr  albus  and  all 
difeafes  arifing  from  a  like  caufe. 
The  dof'=^  is  from  fifteen  drops  to 
forty  or  more.  The  medicine 
may,  doubtlefs,  be  given  in  thefe 
cafes  to  advantage  ;  though  with 
us  it  is  more  commonly  ufed  ex- 
ternally, for  cleanfnig  ioul  ulcers, 
and  promoting  the  exfoliaiiou  of 
carious  bones. 

TINCTURA  MYRRH/E  et 

ALOES. 

TinSIure  of  myrrh  and  aloes. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Myrrh,  in    powder,  one  ounce 

and  a  half. 
Hepatic  aloes,  in  powder,  one 

ounce  ; 
Rectified    fpiric   of    wine,    two 
pints. 
Digell  in  a  fand  heat  for  fix  days, 
and    then    Isc    the    tinClure    be 
firained  off. 

This  tinfture  is  employed  only 
in  chirurgical  dreffings,  tor  cleanf- 
jng  foul  ulcers,  reibaining  the 
progrels  of  gangrenes,  .  &c.  in 
wh;ch  intention  the  aloes  is  an 
'ileful  addition  to  the  myrrh.  The 
^lepacic  aloes  is  reckoned  more  ef- 
fectual for  thefe  purpofes  than  the 
fintr  focotorine. 

TINCTURA  OPir,  vulao 

Laudanum  LiauiDUAi. 

^w^txire  of  opium,  commonly  called 
litiuld  Itnidanum. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Crude  opium,  two  ounces  ; 
Englid)  faffron,  one  ounce; 
Acjua  aromatica,  or  fpirituous 


cinnamon     water,     twenty 

ounces. 
DIgeft  in  a  fand-bath,  with  a  gen- 
tie  heat,   and  afterwards  ftraitt 
off  the  tindure. 
It  is  made  alfo  without  faffron, 

Thi<  is  a  very  elegant  liquid 
opiate,  the  menftruum  diffolving 
nearhv  the  whole  fubflance  of  the 
opium,  and  effedually  covering 
its  ill  flavour.  The  proportion  of 
menftruum  is  fomewhat  larger 
than  in  the  vinous  tinfture  for- 
merly defcribed  (fee  page  298)  : 
one  grain  of  opium  goes  to  about 
twenty  drops  of  that  tindure,  and 
twenty-five  of  this  :  neverchelefs, 
as  there  appears  to  be  more  of 
the  opium  diffolved  here  than  in 
the  other,  this  tindure  may  pof- 
fibly  be  the  ftrongeft  of  the  two. 
It  were  to  be  vvifhed  that  the  fliops 
were  furniilied  with  a  liquid  opiate,, 
in  which  the  proportion  of  mer- 
ftruum  was  llill  much  larger,  fo  as 
to  admit  of  the  dofe  being  deter- 
mined  by  weight  or  meafure  ;  the 
method,  by  drops,  feeming  too 
precarious  for  a  medicine  of  fo 
powerful  a  kind.  The  following 
preparation  is  contrived  with  this 
view. 

Take  of 

Thebaic  extrad,  half  a  drachm  ; 
Highly  redified  fpirit  of  wine'j 

called  alcohol,  ten  ounces  ; 
Simple  cinnamon  water,  twenty 
ounces. 
Digeft  them  together  until  the  opi- 
um is  diffolved,  and  then  filter 
the  folution  through  paper. 

This  preparation  I  apprehend 
to  be  free  from  all  the  inconveni- 
ences attending  the  common  opiate 
tir.dures.  The  menilruum  dif- 
folves  the  whole  of  the  opium,  e.v- 
cept  the  impurities,  and  confe- 
ijuently  the  tindure  is  not  liable 

to 
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to  any  uncertainty  in  point  of 
ftrength.  The  dofe  may  be  af- 
certained  to  the  greateil  -exaftnefs : 
one  grain  of  opium  is  contained 
in  one  ounce  by  meafure,  which  is 
equal  nearly  to  feven  drachms  by 
weight.  Neither  the  tinftures  in 
wine  or  proof  fpirit  are  fo  well 
adapted  for  keeping  as  could  be 
wiflied  ;  in  long  ftanding,  a  part 
of  the  opium  is  gradually  thrown 
off  from  both,  and,  confequent'y, 
the  tinftures  become  gradually 
weaker  ;  the  part,  which  thus  fe- 
parates,  amounts  fometimes,  as  I 
have  been  informed,  to  near  one- 
fourth  of  the  quantity  of  opium  at 
firlt  diffblved  :  it  floats  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  vinous  tinfture,  and  in 
the  fpirituous  finks  to  the  bottom. 
In  the  preparation  here  recom- 
mended, it  has  not  been  cbferved 
that  any  feparation  happens. 

Inftead  of  the  cinnamon  water, 
pure  water  may  be  employed  in 
the  mixture  ;  and  where  aroma- 
tic additions  are  wanted,  either  in 
a  medicinal  intention,  or  for  co- 
vering the  ill  fmell  of  the  opium, 
any  prop.er  tinfture  or  dillilled 
water  may  be  extemporaneoufly 
joined.  Saffron,  an  addition  em- 
ployed by  the  Edinburgh  college, 
has  been  looked  upon  as  a  correc- 
tor of  opium  ;  but  the  qualities  it 
was  fuppofed  to  correft  are  merely 
imaginary  :  nor  indeed  can  that 
article  be  of  much  importance  in 
any  intention,  in  the  fmall  quan- 
tity that  enters  a  dofe  of  the  tinc- 
ture ;  a  grain  of  opium  being  ac- 
companied with  only  half  a  grain 
of  fafFron, 

TINCTURA  RHABARBARI 
SPIRITUOSA. 

Spirituous  tinffurs  of  rhuharb. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Rhubarb,  two  ounces ; 

Lelfer  cardamom  feeds,  hufked, 


half  an  ounce  ; 
Saffron,   two  drachms  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  without  heat,  and  ftrain  ofF 
the  tincture  for  ufe. 

TINCTURA  RHEI  AMARA, 
Bitter  tinJIiire  of  rhubarb. 
Eciinb. 
Take  of 

Rhubarb,  one  ounce; 
Gentian  root,  a  drachm  and  a 

half; 
Virginian  fnakeroot,  i  drachmi 
Cochineal,  one  fcruple ; 
French  brandy,  one  pint. 
Digeft   for    two   days,    and    then 

llrain  the  tinfture. 
This  tinfture  maylikewifebe  made 
with  mountain  wine. 

TINCTURA  RHEI  DULCIS, 

Siveet  tlndt'.re  of  rhubarb. 

Eilinb. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  two  ounces ; 

Leffer  cardamoms,  half  an  ounce  J 

French  brandy,  two  pints. 

Digell  for  two  days  ;  and  then, 
having  ftrained  out  the  tinflure, 
add  to  it  four  ounces  of  white 
fugar-candy  in  powder,  and  di- 
geil  again  until  the  fugar  is  dif= 
folved. 

The  lail  of  thefe  preparations 
is  fomewhat  improved  from  the 
former  edition.  Two  ounces  of  li-= 
quorice  and  oneof  railins  are  fup- 
plif  d  by  an  increafe  of  the  fugar ; 
and  two  drachms  of  canella  alba, 
by  incrcaling  the  cardamom  feeds 
from  two  to  four  drachms. 

All  the  foregoing  tindlures  of 
rhubarb  are  deiigned  as  itoniach- 
ics  and  corroborants,  as  well  as 
purgatives.  Spiriraous  liquors  ex- 
celiently  extrad  thofe  parts  of  the 
rhubarb  in  which  the  two  firil 
qualities  refide,  and  the  additional 
ingredients  confiderably  promote 

their 
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their  efficacy.  In  weaknefs  of  the 
flomacn,  indigeftion,  laxi.y  of  the 
inteltines,  diarrnceas,  colicky  and 
oiher  like  complaints,  thefe  niedi- 
ciues  are  frequeatly  of  good  ler- 
vice  :  the  fecond  is  alfo,  in  many 
caiL'S,  an  ufeful  addition  to  the  Pe- 
lu  ian  bark,  in  the  curs  of  inter 
Huttents,  particularly  in  cacheclic 
habits,  where  the  vifcera  are  ob- 
itiuded.  In  thefe  intentions,  a 
fpoonful  or  two  may  be  taken  for 
a  dofe,  and  occafionally  repeated. 

TINCTURA  SATURNINA. 
.     Saturnine  tindure. 
Lond, 
Take  of 

Sugar  of  lead. 

Green  vitriol,  each  two  ounces  ; 
Redified  Ipirit  of  wine,  two 
pinis. 
Reduce  the  falts  feparately  into  a 
powder ;  then  add  the  fpirit, 
and  digeil  them  together  wnh- 
out  heat  ;  afterwarvis  filter  the 
tindure  through  paper. 

TINCIURA 

ANTIPHTHISICA. 

Antiphtl-'ifu nl  tintliirs, 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Sugar  of  lead,  an  ounce  and  a 

half; 
Vitriol  of  iron,  an  ounce  ; 
Redlitied  fpirii:  of  wine,  a  pint. 
Let  a  (iii£lure  be  exira£led  with- 
out heat. 

The  reducing  of  the  faks  I'cpw 
rately  into  powder,  and  perform- 
ing the  oij^eiUon  •vjithut  heat,  are 
very  neccfiary  circuniiiauccs  ;  for 
if  the  irjgiedients  ate  attempted  to 
be  pjlvcrized  together,  they  will 
grow  fof:  and  almott  liquid  ;  and 
if  heat  is  made  ufe  of,  fc^rce  _^,ny 
tindure  will  be  obtained. 

Thefe  tindlii'res  are  fometimes 
given,  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops. 


for  reftraining  immoderate  fecre- 
tions,  particularly  the  colliqua- 
tive fweats  attending  hedlic  fevers 
and  phthifical  diforders  ;  whence 
the  name  anUpkthifecal  tindture. 
They  are  undoubcedly  medicines 
of  great  eincacy  in  thefe  cafes, 
but  too  dangerous  ones  to  be 
raihly  ventured  on.  Som*"  have 
fuppofed,  that  they  do  do?  con- 
tain any  of  the  fugar  of  lead  ; 
but  experiments,  made  for  that 
purpofe,  have  (hewn  that  they  do: 
and  therefore  the  London  college 
has  very  judicioufly  changed  the 
title  of  their  tincture  into  one  ex- 
prefTing  its  being  a  preparation  of 
lead. 

TINCTURA  SEN^. 
TinSiire  of  Jena. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Raifins,  (loned,  16  ounces; 

Sena,  one  pound  ; 

Caraway  feeds,  one  ounce  and 

a  half; 
Leffer  cardamoms,  hulked,  half 

an  ounce  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon. 
Digell    without    heat,     and    thea 
itrain  the  tindure. 

TINCTURA  SEN.^ 
COMPOSiTA,  vulgo  ELIXIR 

SALUTIS. 

Compound  tincfure  of  fen  a,  commonly 

called  elixir  of  health. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Sena,  two  ounces; 

Rhubarb,  one  ounce  ; 

Sweet  fennel  ieeds. 

Juniper  berries, 

(juaiacum  fliavings,  each   half 

an  ounce  ; 
French  brandy,  three  pints. 
Digeil  for  the  fpace  of  three  days ; 
then  iJrain  off  the  tindure,  and 
add  to  it  three  ounces  of  povv- 
dejsd  fugar-candy. 

Both 
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Both  thefe  tinflurcs  are  ufeful 
carminatives  and  cathartics,  efpe- 
cially  to  thofe  who  have  accuftom- 
ed  themfelves  to  the  ufe  or  Tpirit- 
ous  liquors  ;  they  oftentimes  re- 
lieve flatulent  and  colicky  com- 
plaints, where  the  common  cor- 
dials have  little  efFe<fl :  the  dofe  is 
from  one  to  two  ounces.  Several 
preparations  of  this  kind  have 
been  offered  to  the  public,  under 
the  name  of  Daffy's  elixir  :  the 
two  above  are  equal  to  any,  and 
fuperior  to  moll  of  them.  The 
guaiacum,  in  the  laft  of  the  above 
formulsj  is  a  very  ufeful  ingredi- 
ent, as  it  is  found  to  have  very  good 
efFedts,  when  ioined  with  ouroa- 
tives :  2  drachms  of  fena,  infufed 
in  half  a  pint  of  decoftion  of  guaia- 
cum, work  as  brifkly  as  3  drachms 
infufed  in  plain  water,  and  with 
greater  eafe  to  the  patient. 

TINCTURA  SERPENTARI^. 
Tindure  of  Jnakeroot. 
Loud, 
Take  of 

Virginian     fnakeroot,      three 

ounces ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  without  heat,  and  Itrain  off 
the  tindture. 

The  tindlure  of  fnakeroot  was, 
in  our  lafl  pharmacopceia,  diredt- 
ed  with  the  tindura  falls  tartari, 
which  being  now  expunged,  it  was 
propofed  to  the  college  to  employ 
redlilied  fpirit ;  but  as  the  heat  of 
this  fpirit  prevents  the  medicine 
from  being  taken  in  fo  large  a 
dofe  as  it  might  otherwife  be,  a 
weaker  fpirit  was  made  choice  of. 
The  tindture  made  in  this  men- 
ftruum,  which  extradls  the  whole 
virtues  of  the  root,  may  be  taken, 
to  the  quantity  of  a  fpoonful  or 
more,  every  five  or  fix  hours. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh  di- 
redls  this  tindlure  to  be  drawn  with 


plague  water,  a  difiilled  fpiritu- 
ous  water,  impregnated  with  ma- 
fterwort,  ani^elica,  and  elder  flow- 
ers, and  mixed  with  diltilled  vine- 
gar. 

Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  2  ounces; 
Cochineal,  one  drachm  5 
Plague  water,  two  pints. 

Digeit  in  a  gentle  heat  for  three 
days,  and  then  Ilrain  the  tinc- 
ture. 

The  plague  water  is  equally  ef- 
ficacious, as  a  menilruum,  with  the 
fimple  proof  fpirit  or  redlilied  fpi- 
rit, and  likewiie  coincides  with  ihc 
general  intention  of  the  medicine^ 
as  an  alexipharmac  in  fevers. 

TINCTURA  ST0MACHICA„ 

Stomachic  tin£ture. 
LoniL 
Take  of 

Kaifins,  ftoned,  four  ounces  j 

Cinnamon,  half  an  ounce; 

Caraway  feeds, 

Leffer  cardamoms^  huflced. 

Cochineal,  each  two  drachms  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints, 
Digefl  without  heat,  and  ftrain  off 

the  tindlure. 

This  is  a  moderately  warm  flo- 
machic  tindlure,  much  more  plea- 
fant  than  the  us(vuebaugh  of 
our  former  pharmacopoeias.  It 
maybe  taken, without  any  vehicle, 
to  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce,  tho* 
oftener  ufed  in  mixtures. 

TINCTURA  STYPTICA„ 

Styptic  tintlure, 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Green    vitriol,    calcined,    oriC 

drachm  ;_ 
French  brandy  (fuch  as  has  ac» 
.  quired   a   yellow   tinge  from 
the  calk)  two  pints, 

Mi% 
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Mix  them  together,  that  the  fpirit 
may  grow  black;  then  pafs  it 
through  a  llrainer. 

Some   have  fuppofed,  that  no 
other  fpirit    than  French   brandy 
would  fucceed  inftrilcing  the  black 
colour,  for  which  this  lirkfture  is 
valued.     But  any  Ipiiic   that  has 
gained  an  impregnaiion  irom  the 
oak  cafes,    which  thefe  kinds  of 
liquors  are  generally  kept  in,  or 
from  other  vegetable  aftringents, 
will  equally  exhibit   this  phceno- 
menon  ;  and   French  brandy  will 
not  do  it  without  fuch  afiiltance. 
The  title  of  this  tinfture  exprefles 
its  medicinal  intention.     The  ce- 
lebrated STYPTIC  OF  HELVtTIUS 
(which  is  faid  to  be  the  fame  with 
that  of  Eaton)  differs  from  it  no 
Otherwife,  than  in  being  more  opc- 
rofe  in  compofition.    They  are  re- 
commended both  for  internal  ufe, 
and   for  reftraining  external   hs- 
morrhages  :  their   virtues  do   not 
feem  to  depend  fo  much  on   the 
iron,   as   on    the   menilruum,    the 
quantity  of  metal  diffolved  being 
extremely  fmall.     Jn  keeping,  the 
iron  is  apt  to  feparate,  and  the  li- 
cuor  to  lofe  its  black  colour. 

TINCTURA  SUCCINI. 
'Tiniture  of  amber. 
Take  of 

Yellow  amber,  two  ounces  ; 
Reftified  fpirit  cf  wine,  twenty 
ounces. 
Digefl   in    a    fand  heat   for   eight 
days,  and  afterwards  filter  the 
tincture. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  prepara- 
tion of  amber,  of  a  grateful  bal- 
famic  tafte,  and  fragrant  fmell. 
Boerhaave,  Hoffman,  and  others, 
Ifrongly  recommend  it  in  diforders 
proceeding  from  a  lax  ftate  of  the 
folids  and  debility  of  the  nervous 
fyilem  5  in  fupprellions  of  the  men- 


Urual  difcharges,  the  fluor  albus, 
feminal  gleets,  rheumatic  com- 
plaints, and  fome  kinds  of  epilep- 
fies.  Jt  is  direded  to  be  taken 
from  10  to  100  drops,  in  Canary 
or  other  rich  wine. 

The  medicine  is,  doubtlefs,  an 
efficacious  one  ;  though  it  would 
be  much  more  fo,  if  a  part  of  the 
fpirit  was  drawn  off,  fo  as  to  leave 
what  it  had  extradled  from  the  am- 
ber, concentrated  into  the  confill- 
ence  of  a  balfam  :  a  tea-fpoonful 
of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  a  dav,  with  fugar,  or  in  any 
convenient  vehicle.  The  fpirit 
diftilled  off,  which  is  richly  im- 
pregnated v.'ith  the  amber  fmell, 
may  be  referved  for  extrafting  a 
frclh  tinfture  from  another  parcel 
of  amber.  A  tintture  of  amber, 
made  in  this  fpirit,  polTeffes  the 
whole  virtue  of  the  concrete,  and 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  mofh  va- 
luable preparations  of  it. 

Fixed  alkaline  falts  have  been 
commonly  employed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  tindure  ;  but  with 
no  good  efFed  ;  for  they  not  only 
do  not  promote  the  diffolution  of 
the  amber,  but  likewife  injure  the 
medical  virtue  of  the  preparation. 
Scarcely  any  of  the  fubftances  that 
have  been  made  trial  of,  give  any 
confiderabie  afliftance  to  fpirit  of 
wine  in  diffolving  this  concrete, 
except  the  vitriolic  acid,  which, 
Vvhen  intimately  combined  with  it 
into  a  dulcified  fpirit,  forms  a 
mendruum,  faid  to  be  much  more 
efHcacious  for  amber  than  the  fim- 
ple  vinous  fpirit.  The  college  of 
Edinburgh  have,  accordingly,  in 
the  late  reformation  of  their  phar- 
macopceia,  made  choice  of  this 
menflruum,  and  direded  the  tinc- 
ture as  follows  : 

Take  of 

Yellow  amber,  two  ounces ; 
Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  one 
pinto  DigeH 
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Digeft  them  in  a  fand  batl^.,  with 
a  gentle  heat  for  four  days,  and 
then  filter  the  tindure. 

TINCTURA  SUDORiFICA. 
Sudorijic  Tindure. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  6 drachms; 
Cochineal, 

Engiilh  faiFron.each  2  drachms  j 
Opium,  one  Icruple  ; 
Spirit  of  Mindercrus  one  pint. 
Digell  them  together  in  a  gentle 
heat  for  three  days,  and  then 
pafs  the  tindure  through  a 
lirainer. 

This  compofiticn  is  an  efficaci- 
ous fudotific;  the  ingredients  be 
ing  of  the  mc  powerful  kind, 
and  the  menftruum  not  only  ex- 
trading  rhofe  parts  of  them  in 
which  their  virtues  confift,  but  co- 
operating ftrongly  in  the  fame  in- 
tention. Ruliia  caflor,  a  fupernu- 
meiary  ingredient  in  former  edi- 
tions, is  now  omitted  :  and  cochi 
neal,  which,  from  the  quantity  of 
it  formerly  employed,  feemed  to 
have  been  defignrd  with  a  medi- 
cinal view,  is  :iow  reduced  to  one 
J)alf,  and  nothing  mo  e  is  expetled 
from  it  than  to  lurnrn  an  agree 
able  colour  to  the  tindure'.  Half 
an  ounce  of  the  tinilure  bv  mea- 
fure,  contains  five-eighths  of  a 
gram  0''  opium 

TiNCTURA    SULFHURIS. 

TmSure  of  Julphur. 
Take  of 

Redified   fpiric    of    wine,    one 

pint. 
Hepar  fulphuris  (that  is,  a  mix- 
ture of  fulphur  and  fixed  alka- 
line i'alt  melted  together)  four 
ounces. 
Grind  the  hepar  intopowder  whilil 
hot  from  the  fire  ;  add  ti>  it  the 
fpirit,  and  digell  in  a  moderate 


heat  foi  twenty-fourhours ;  then 
pour  off  the  tindure  from  the 
feces. 

The  digeftinn  may  be  com- 
modioufly  peiformc'i  in  a  glafs  re- 
ceiver: put  thefpirit  firil  inro  the 
velfel,  and  pour  the  hot  powder 
upon  it :  then  Ihake  them  toge- 
ther, and,  to  prevent  the  exhala- 
tion of  any  part  of  the  fpirit  dur- 
ing the  digellion,  infert  a  glafs 
tube  'nto  the  mouth  of  the  re- 
ceiver. 

This  tindure  is  of  a  rich  gold 
colour,  a  hot  aromatic  talte,  and  a 
particular,  not  ungrateful  fmell. 
Its  virtues  are  thofe  of  a  warm  at- 
tenuating, aperient,  and  anti  acid 
medicine.  Some  have  recommend- 
ed  it  as  a  laft  refource  in  phthifics 
and  ulcerations  of  the  lungs  ;  but 
in  thefe  cafes  it  promifes  little  fer- 
vice,  and  has  been  fometimes 
found  prejudicial.  The  dofe  is 
from  10  to  60  drops:  it  is  nioit 
commodioufly  taken  in  Canary  or 
other  rich  wines. 

TIVCTURA   ANTIMONir. 
Tinuure   oj  antimony. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Any  fixed  alkalinefalt,  ?  pound  1 
Antimony,   half  a  pound  ; 
Redific'd    fpirit   of   wine,    two 
pints. 
Reduce  the  antimony  into  powder, 
mix  it  with  the   fait,   and  melt 
them  together  with  a  ftrong  fire, 
for  an  hour.  Then  pour  out  the 
matter,    pulverize    it,  add    the 
fpirit,  and  digefl  them  for  three 
or  four  days:  after  which  ftrain 
off  the  tindure  for  ufe. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Antimony,     in     powder,    four 

ounces  ; 
Salt  of  tartar,   fix  ounces  ; 
P^eftified  fpirit  of  wine,  2  pints. 
Mix 
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Mix  the  antiiT'Ony  with  the  ^a-J,  of 


tar:ar,  ar.U  injed  ihem  by  little 
and  little  into  a  crucible  placed 
in   a  i>rung  fire.     The  mixture 


three  days,  and  filter  the  tindlure 
for  ufe. 


iDclts  thin,  and  is  to  be  contJ 
nued  in  this  ftate  for  half  an 


This  tinfture  is  recommended 
for  the  fame  purpofes  as  the  fore- 
going, and  in  the  fame  dole.     Jt  is 

hoa^'"after^vhlch'it  i7to  be    very  fragrant    n  fmell,  and  agree- 

poured  out  into  a  hot  and  dry    able  to  the  tafte. 

iron  mortar.     Powder  the  mais 

while  hot,  put  it  into  a  heated 

matrafs,  and   pour  thereon  t^^e 

fpirit.      Digell  them  together,     Take  ot 

for  three  d.vs,  in  a  gentle  heat         Salt  of  tartar    fix  ounces.     ^ 

of  fand  ;   and  then  decant  the     Melt  it  m  a  crucible  till  it  acquires 


TlNCT'RA   SALIS    TARTARI. 

'Tindure  of  fait  of  tartar. 


tindure. 

In  thefe  procefTes  the  alkaline 
fait  unites  with  the  fulphur  of  the 
antimony  into  a  hepar,  vvhichcom- 
municates  to  the  fpirit  a  t.nfture 
fimilar  to  the  foregoing.  This  an- 
timonial  tinflure  is  fuppofed  to 
contain  likewile  fome  of  the  regu- 
line  parts  of  the  mineral,  and  is 
faid  to  have  fometimes  provoked  a 
puke  when  taken  on  an  empty  ito- 
inach,  even  in  a  fmall  doie.  It 
flands  recommended,  in  dofes  of 


a  greenilh  colour ;  pulverize  it 
whilil  hot,  and  immediately  pour 
upon  it,  in  a  ftrong  long  necked 
matrafs,  as  much  redified  fpiric 
of  wine  as  will  ftand  three  or 
four  inches  above  it  :  digeft,  for 
feveral  days,  in  a  pretty  ftrong 
fand-heat,  that  a  tindure  may 
be  obtained. 

This  preparation  is  taken  from 
the  preceding  edition  of  our  phar- 
macopoeia. It  has  been  ufually 
expected  to  be  of  a  red   hue  ;  but 


(as  the  committee  obferve)  if  nei- 
from  10  to  60  drops  or  more,  as  a     ^j^^^  ^^^  ^^,^  ^^^  ^^^  ^pj^j^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

deohitruent,  promoter  ot  urine,and     ^^jj^  ^.^^.^^^^^  ^hg  j-pj^jt,  though  it 
purifier  ot  the  blood.         '  acquires  from  the  alkali  a  hot  pun- 

gent talle,  will  fcarce  receive  any 
degree  of  colour,  unlefs  by  fome 
fpark  of  coal,  which  may  accident- 
ally fall  into  the  crucble,  while 
the  fait  is  calcining.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  this  tindture  has  been  ufaally 
prepared  in  a  counterfeit  manner, 
by  adding  fome   portion  of  anti- 


TlNCTURA     ANTIMONIl    DIA- 
PHORETICA. 

Tindure  of  diaphoretic  antimony. 
Take  of 

Diaphoretic  antimony,   fixteen 

ounces  ; 
Nitre,  four  pounds  ; 


Tartarized  fpirit  of  wine,  three  mony  to  the  fait,  ^vhereby  it  refem- 

pints.  bled  too  much  the  tinfture  of  an- 

Let  the  antimony  and  nitre  be  finely  timony,  for  both  to  be  retained  at 

powdered,  mixed,  injedted  by  a  the  late  revifal. 
fpoonful  at  a  time  into  a  red-hot 


crucible,  and  kept  in  a  ilrong 
melting  heat  for  half  an  hour. 
Then  pour  the  matter  into  a 
warm  iron  mortar,  powder  it 
whilft  hot,  and  immediately  add 
the  vinous  fpirit.      Digelt   for 


TINCTURA  TOLUTANA. 
Tindure  of  balfam  of  Tolu. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Balfam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and  a 
hsii  J 

Reaified 


Chap,  s, 

Rcftified  fpirit  of  wine,  a  pint. 
DigelT:    in    a    fand-heat,    until    the 

balfam    is    diflblved  :     and    then 

ftrain  the  tintlure. 

This  folution  of  balfam  of 
Tolu  poffefies  all  the  virtues  of  the 
balfam  itfelf.  It  may  be  taken  in- 
ternally, in  thefeveral  intentions  for 
which  this  valuable  balfam  is  pro- 
per, to  the  quantity  of  a  tea-fpoon- 
ful  or  two,  in  any  convenient  ve- 
hicle. Mixed  with  the  plain  fyrup 
of  fugar,  it  forms  an  elegant  bal- 
ftmic  fyrup. 

TINCTURA   VALERIANAE 
SIMPLEX. 

Simple  tinciure  of   <vnkr!a!i. 
Land. 
Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  four  ounces; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
After  due  digeftion,    flrain  off  the 
lindure. 

The  valerian  root  ought  to  be 
reduced  into  fine  powder,  other- 
wife  the  fpirit  will   not  fufficiently 
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The  volatile  fpirit  is  here  an  ex- 
cellent menftruuni,  and  at  the  fame 
time  confiderablv  promotes  the  vir- 
tues of  the  valerian,  which  in  fome 
cafes  wants  an  affiflance  ofthis  kind. 
The  dofe  may  be  a  tea-fpoonful  or 
two. 

TINCTURA  VERATRL 
Tinciure  of  •veratruvi,  or  ixihite  hel- 
lebore. 
Land. 
Take  of 
White 
ounces. 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digelt    them    together,    and 
the  tinQure  through  paper. 


hellebore     root,     eight 


filter 


This  tin£lure  is  fometimes  ufed 
for  acuating  cathartics,  &c.  and  as 
an    emetic    in  apopleflic    and   ma- 
niacal diforders.      Jt    may  likewife 
be  fo  managed,  as  to  prove  a  pow- 
erful alterative  and  deobftruent,   ia 
cales  where   milder   remedies  have 
linle   effea.      But  a   great  deal    of 
caution    is    requifite  in  its  ufe  :  the 
extraft   its    virtues.     The   tindure     dofe,  at  firft,  ought  to    be  only  a 
proves  of  a  deep  colour,  and  con-     fewdmps;  if  confiderable,  it  proves 
fiderably   ftrong    of   the   valerian  ;     violen'.ly  emetic  or  cathartic. 


though  it  has  not  been  found  to 
anfwer  fo  well  in  the  cure  of  epi- 
leptic diforders,  as  the  root  in  fub- 
ftance  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
powder  or  bolus.  The  dofe  of  the 
I  tincture  is,  from  half  a  fpoonful  to 
\  a  fpooful  or  more  tv/o  or  three  times 
a  day. 

TINCTURA  VALERIANA 
VOL  ATI  LIS. 

Folatile  tinciure  of  •valerian. 
Land. 
Take  of 

;     Wild  valerian  root,  four  ounces  j 
Volatile    aromatic     fpirit,     two 
I  •  pints. 

Digeft  without  heat,  in  a  veffel 
clofely  ftopt,  and  afterwards 
ftrain  oflP  the  tinflure. 


BALSA  MUM  GUAIACINUM. 

Balfam   of  guaiacu?n.    . 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Gum  guaiacum,  onepoUndj 
Balfam  of  Peru,  three  drachms j 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints 
and  a  halt. 

Digeft  till  the  gum  is  diiTolved,  and 
then  flrain  off  the  balfam. 

ELIXIR  GUAIACINUM. 

El'.x ir  of  ^ !< aiacit m . 

Edinb. 

Take  of. 

Gum  guaiacum,  in  powder,  two 
ounces; 

Balfam  of  Peru,  two  drachms; 

Y  EiTential 
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Eflential    oil    of   Saflat'ias,    one 

drachm  ; 
Volatrle  oily  fpirit,  one  pint. 
Digeft  the  gum  giiaiacum  and  bal- 
fam  in  the  volatile  '  fpirit  for  ^\y>. 
days  in  a  clofi.-'  flopt  phialj  which 
is  now  and  then  to  be  fiiafcen  : 
afterwards  (train  the  tindlureaiid 
add  to  it  the  efiential  oil. 

BoT  H  thefe  eompofuions  are  me- 
dicines of  great  efficacy,  and  ca- 
pable of  anfwering  many  ufeful 
purpofes.  They  warm  and  itrengrh- 
en  the  habit,  and  promote  infcnfi- 
ble  perfpiration.  Twenty  or  thii  ty 
drops  may  be  taken  two  or  three 
timesa  day,or  oftener,  in  any  pro- 
per vehicle,  in'  rheumatic  com- 
Islaints,  cutaneous  defeoaiions  &c. 
particularly  where  the  patient  is  of 
a  cold  phlegmatic  temperament, 
and  the  folids  weak  and  relaxed. 
In  hot  bilious  conftitutions,  and 
tenfity  or  rigidity  of  the  veffels,  like 
other  ftimulating  medicines,  they 
are  evidently  impioper. 

BaI;S.\MUM  COMMENDATORJSo 

Ban  me  de  coni77iandeur. 
Take  of 

Dry-Peruvian  balfam,  one  ouncej 

Storax  in  the  tear,  two  ounces; 

Benjamin  three  ounces^ 

Socutorine  aloes, 

Myrrh, 

Olibanum,  , 

Angelica  Roots, 

St.  John's    worth  flowers,  each 

half  an  ounce; 
Spirit  ot  wine,  two  pounds  eight 
ounces  by  weight. 
Let  them  (land  together  in  the  fun 
during  the  dog  days,  in  ?.  glafs 
velTel,  clofely  lli^prjand  aitef- 
wards  flrainout  the  balfam  thro' 
a  linen  cloth. 

This  balfam  has  beeninferted, 
with  little  variation,  in  fome  fo- 
reign pharmacopoeias,  and  likewife 
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kept  a  fecrei  in  private  bands,  un- 
der the  titles  or  Ballamum-  Perji- 
ciaii,  Balfnm  of  Bn'-ne,  lj'''ade''s  boT"- 
fa-!7i.  Friars  balfam,  Jefuit^  drops ^. 
&c.  i  'le  U^rm  above  is  takeni 
from  the  original  lecepi  pubiilhed- 
by  Poinet  (Hifloire-  das  drogues ^^d'n, 
z.  com.  ii-  p.  56)  h  iIh'.us  greatly 
recommended,  exiernailyior  cleanf- 
ing  and  iiealing  w-ounus  and  ulcers, 
for  difcuirmg  cold  tumors,  allaying 
gouty,  rheumatic,  and  other  old 
pains  and  aches ^  and  likewife  in- 
ternally for  warming  and  Urength- 
ening  ihe  (lomach  and  intedines,. 
expelling  flatulencies,  and  relieving 
colicky  complaintSo  Outwaidly  it 
is  applied  cold  on  the  part  with  a 
featiicr;  inwardly  a  <ew  drops  are 
taken  at  a  time,  ir,  wine  or  any 
other  convenient  vehicle. 

BALSAMUiVF. 

TRAUiVJA  t  ICUM. 

Traumatic  or  'vulnerary  l;alfan>\ 

Lorid. 

Take  of 

Benz'jine,  three  ounces,  j 

Stor.iX,  drained,  two  ounces, 
Balfam  of  To!u,  one  ounce,  ' 

Socotorine  aloeS',  half  an  ounce ^; 
Rcfufied  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pints. 
Digeiljthat  t'legums  may  as  much- 
as  pofiible  be  diffulved;  and 
then  ftrain  off  the  balfam  for' 
life. 

This  is  an  elegant  reformation 
of  the  preceding  compofuion,  con- 
fiderably  more  fimple,  yet  not  infe- 
rior in  efficacy.  The  balfam  of  To- 
lu  fupplies,  with  advantage, the  dry 
Peruvian  balfam,  a  drug  very  rare 
to  be  met  with  in  this  country  : 
the  olibanum,  myrrh,  and  angelica 
roots  here  omitted,  were  certainly 
fuperftuous  in  a  medicine  contain- 
ing fo  much  more  powerful  mate- 
rials; and  the  St.  John's  wort  flowers 
are    as    defervedly    thrown  out,  as 
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having  little  eife  to  recommend 
them  than  prejudice  or  fuperfti- 
tion. 

Edinb. 
Take  of 

Benzoine,      powdered^       three 

ounces; 
Balfam  of  Peru,   two  ounces; 
.  Hepatic    aloes,  in    powder,  half 
an  ounce; 
Rectified   Spirit     of    wine,    two 
pints. 
Digeft  them  in  a  fand  heat,  for  the 
fpace  of  three    days;  and  then 
ilrainthe  balfam. 


Th  I  s  is  a  further  contraQion  of 
the  baume  de  commandeur,  with- 
out any  injury  to  it  as  a  medicine, 
at  lead  with  regard  to  the  piirpofes 
for  which  the  title  ihews  it  delign- 
ed.  Socotorine  aloes  is  here  judi- 
cioufly  exchanged  for  the  hepatic, 
which  appears  from  experience  to 
be  the  moft  ferviceable  in  external 
applications- 

ELIXIR  ALOES. 

•  Elixir  of  aloes. 

I     ■  Lond. 

Take  of 

TinQure  of  myrrh  two  pints; 
j     Socotorine  aloes, 
!     Satfron  each,  three  ounces, 
Digeft    them   together,    and    drain 

otFthe  elixir. 

ELIXIR  PROPRIETATiS. 

Edinb . 
Take  of 

Myrrh  in  powder;  two  ounces; 
Socotorine  aloes,    an  ounce  and 
i         an  half; 

EnglifliSaffron  one  ounce; 
Rectified     fpirit    of    wine,    two 
pints. 
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longer,  fuffer  the  feces  to  fubfide, 
and  pour  off  the  clear  elixir. 

This  is  the  elixir  proprietatis  qf 
Paracelfus,  improved  with  regard 
to  the  manner  of  preparation.  The 
myrrh  falTron  and  aloes,  have  been 
ufually  diretled  to  be  digefted  in 
the  fpirit  together;  by  this  method 
the  menftruum  foon  loads  iifelf 
with  the  latter;  fo  as  fcarceto  take 
up  any  of  the  myrrh;  v/hilft  a 
linflure,  extradtgd  firft  from  the 
myrrh,  readily  dilTolves  a  large 
quanrity  of  the  others.  The  alka- 
line fait,  commonly  ordered  in 
thefe  preparations,  with  a  view  to 
promote  the  diifolution  of  the 
myrrh,  we  have  already  obferved 
to  be  ufelefs;  and  accordingly  it  is 
now  omitted. 

This  medicine  is  greatly  recom- 
mended, and  not  undefervedly,  as 
a  warm  ftimuiant  and  aperient.  Ic 
ftrengthens  the  ftomagh  and  other 
vifcera,  cleanfes  the  firfl;  pallages 
from  tenacious  phlegm,  and  pro- 
motes the  natural  fecrecions  in  ge- 
neral. Its  continued  ufe  has  fre- 
quently done  good  fervice  in  ca-' 
cheQic  and  ifteric  cafes,  uterine 
oblbudions,  and  other  like  difor- 
deis;  particularly  in  cold,  pale 
phlegmatic  habits ;  where  the  pa- 
tient is  of  a  hot,  bilious  cor.ftitu- 
tion  and  florid  complexion,  this 
warm  ftimulating  medicine  is  lefs 
proper,  and  fometimes  prejudicial. 
The  dofe  may  be,  from  twenty 
drops  to  a  tea-ipooniul  or  more, 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  accord- 
to  the  purpoles  which  it  is  intended 
to  anfwer. 

ELIXIR  PROPRIETATIS. 
VITRIOLICUM. 

Edinb. 


, Digeft   the    myrrh  with    the    fpi-     Take  of 

rit,  in  a  fand  bath,  for  the  fpace         Myrrh,  in  powder,    two  ounces; 

of  four  days:  then  add  the_^oes         Socotorine  aloes,  in  powder  one 
i    inpowder,  and  theSaff"ron;  con-  ounce  ; 

I    tinse  the  digeftion  for  two   df^ys         EngUfli  faffron,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Y2  .  Dulcified 
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Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  one 
pint  and  a  hall. 
Digeft  them  in  a  fand-heat  for  the 
{pace  of  fix  days;  and  having 
then  fuffered  the  feces  to  fubfide, 
pour  off  the  clear  elixir. 

Here  the  dulcified  fpirit  of  vi- 
triol is  very  judicioufly  fubftituted 
to  the  fpirit  of  fulphur,  ordered  in 
other  books  of  pharmacy  to  be 
added  to  the  foregoing  preparation; 
for  that  ftrong  acid  precipitates 
from  the  liquor  great  part  of  what 
it  had  before  taken  up  from  the 
other  ingredients;  whereas,  when 
the  acid  is  previoufly  combined 
with  the  vinous  fpirit,  and  thereby 
dulcified,  as  it -is  called,  it  does  not 
impede  its  diffolving  power.  This 
elixir  poffefles  the  general  virtues 
of  the  preceding,  and  is,  in  virtue 
of  the  menftruum,  preferred  to  it 
in  hot  conftitutions,  and  weak- 
neffes  of  the  ftomach.  See  Elixir 
vilrioli  in  the  following  page. 

ELIXIR  PAREGORICUM. 

Pareoorick  elixir . 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Flowers  of  benzoine. 
Opium  ftrained,  each  one  drachm; 
Camphor,  two  fcruples; 
EfTentitl  oil    of  aniieeds,  half  a 

drachm; 
Rectified    fpirit    of    wine,     two 
pints. 
Diged  and  ftrain. 

This  eli.xir  is  taken  from  Le 
Mort  with  the  omiilion  of  three 
unneceflary  ingredients,  honey,  li- 
qaorice,  and  alkaline  fait.  It  was 
originally  prefcribed  under  the  title 

ofiiL  IX  I  R  ASTHMATIC  UM,which 

it  does  not  ill  defeive.  It  contri- 
butes to  allay  the  tickling,  which 
provokes  frequent  coughing;  and 
at  the  fame* time,  is    fuppofed  to 
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open  the  bread,  and  give  greater 
liberty  of  breathing  :  the  opium 
procures  (as  it  does  by  it(elf)  a  tem- 
fiprary  relief  from  the  fymptoms; 
whilll  the  other  ingredients  tend 
to  remove  the  caule,  and  prevent 
their  return.  It  is  given  to  chil- 
dren, againft  the  chin-cough,  &c. 
from  five  drops  to  twenty;  to  a- 
dults  from  twenty  to  an  hundred. 
Half  an  ounce  by  meafure  can- 
tains  about  a  grain  of  opium. 

ELIXIR  PECTORALE, 

Pedoral  elixir. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Balfam  of  Tolu,  two  ounces j 
Balfam  of  Peru,  one  ounce; 
Flowers  of  benzoine, 
Englifh   faffron,    each     half    an 

ounce; 
Redlified     fpiiit    of    wine,    two 
pints. 
Digeft  them  in  a  fand-heat  for  three 
days,    and    then    ftrain    off    the 
elixir. 

This  balfamic  elixir  is  given  to 
the  quantity  of  a  tea-fpoonful,  two 
or  three  times  a-day,  as  an  ex- 
pectorant and  detergent,  in  coughs 
and  ulcerations  of  the  breaft.  The 
balfam  of  Peru  is  a  new  ingredi- 
ent, introduced  in  the  prefent  edi- 
tion; and  the  flowers  of  benzoine 
are  fubftituted  to  benzoine  in  fub- 
ftance. 

ELIXIR  VITRIOL!  ACIDUM- 

Acid  elixir  of  'vitriol. 
Lond. 
Take  of  the 

Aromatic  tiniSture,  one  pint; 
Strong    fpirit    (called  oil)   of  vi- 
triol, four  ounces. 
Mix   them  together;   and   after  the 
feces    have    fubfided,    filter   the  i 
elixir  through  paper,  j 

This 
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Thi  s  preparation  was  originally 
taken  from  Mynficht,  and  has  been 
ufually  diftinguilhed  by  his  nam^. 
It  is  here  prepared  in  a  fomewhat 
different  manner  from  that  directed 
by  the  author,  and  in  other  books 
of  pharmacy  ;  the  oil  of  vitriol  and 
fpirit  of  wine  being  there  firft  mix- 
ed together,  and  then  digefted  upon 
aromatics. 

Mynficht's  elixir  of  vitriol  is  di- 
rected in  our  preceding  pharmaco- 
pcEia  as  follows  ; 
Take  of 

Cinnamonj 

Ginger, 

Cloves,  each  three  drachms  % 

Calamus  aromaticus,  one  ounce  ; 

Galangal,  an  ounce  and   a  half  • 

Sage, 

Mint,  each  half  an  ounce  1 

Cubebs, 

Nutmegs,  each  two  drams  | 

Aloes  wood, 

Citron  peel,  each  one  drag! . 
Reduce    thefe    ingredients     into    a 

powder,  to  which  add,  of 
.  Sugar-candy,  three  ounces  ; 

Spirit   of  wine,    a    pint    and   a 
half; 

Oil  of  vitriol,  one  pint. 
Digeil:   them   together    for    twenty 
j     days,  and  then  filter  the  tinClure 
I      for  ufe. 

Ini  the  new  edition  of  the  Edin- 
b.urgh  pharmacopcEia,  the  elixir  ^n- 
trioli  is  thus  prepared. 
Take  of 

Cinnamon,  one  ounce  and  a  half; 
I     Ginger,  one  ounce; 
\     Pepper-mint   leaves,   dried,    half 
I     an  ounce  ; 

ij     Oil  of  vitriol,  fix  ounces  ; 
i     Reflified    fpirit     of    wine,     two 
I   -      pints. 
jDrop  the  oil  of  vitriol  by  liitle  and 

little  into  the  fpirit  of  wine,  and 

digeft   them  together  in    a  fand- 

bath,  with   a  very  gentle    heat, 

ior    three   days  |    then    add    the 
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other  ingredients  •  continue  the 
digeftion,  in  the  fame  gentle 
heat,  for  three  days  longer  ;  and 
■  afterwards  filter  the  tinflure  in  a 
glafs  funnel. 

The  intention  in  thcfe  proceffes 
is,  to  obtain  a  tinflnre  of  aromatic 
vegetables,  in  fpirit  of  wine,  com- 
bined with  a  confiderable  propor- 
tion of  vitriolic  acid.  When  the 
lintlure  is  firft  drawn  with,  vinous 
fpirits,  and  the  acid  added  after- 
wards, as  in  the  firft  of  the  above 
prefcriptions,  the  acid  precipitates 
great  part  of  what  the  fpirit  had 
before  taken  up:  and  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  acid  is  mixed  with 
the  fpirit  immediately  befoie  the 
extraflion,  as  in  the  fecond  pro- 
cefs,  it  prevents  the  diffolution  of 
all  that  it  would  have  precipitated 
by  the  former  way  of  treatment  ; 
by  previoufly  uniting  the  acid  and 
the  vinous  fpirit  together  by  digef- 
tion,  as  in  the  laft  procefs,  the  in- 
convenience is    fomewhat   leJTened. 

All  thefe  compofiiions  are  valu- 
able medicines  in  weaknefs  "and  re- 
laxations of  the  ftomach,  and  de- 
cays of  conftitution,  particularly  in 
thofe  which  proceed  from  irregula- 
rities, which  are  accompanied  with 
flov/  febrile  fymptoms,  or  which 
follow  the  fuppreifion  of  intermit- 
tents.  They  have  frequently  taken 
place  after  bitters  and  aromatics, 
by  themfelves,  had  availed  nothing; 
and,  indeed,  great  pan  of .  theif 
virtue  depends  on  the  vitriolic  acid; 
which,  barely  diluted  v/iih  water, 
has,  in  thefe  cafes,  v>'here  the  fto- 
mach could  bear  the  acidity,  prq- 
duced  happy  effetls. 

Fuller' relates  (in  his  Medicina 
gymnaftica)  that  he  was  recovered, 
by  Mynficht's  elixir,  from  an  ex- 
treme decay  of  conftitution,  and 
continual  reachings  to  ^mn.  They 
may  all  be  given  irom  ten  to  thirty 
or  forty    drops    ot  more,  according 

Y  3  •  to 
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to  the  quantity  of  add,  twice  or 
thrice  a  day,  at  fuch  times  as  the 
{tomach  is  moft  empty. 

ELIXIR  VITRIOLI  DULCE. 

Sivect  elixir  of  %'itrioL 
Lond. 
Take  of  the 

Aromatic  tinfture,  one  pint  ; 
Dulcified  fpirit    of   vitriol,  eight 
ounces  by  weight. 
Mix  them  together. 

This  is  defigned  for  perfons 
whofe  ftomach  is  too  weak  to  bear 
the  foregoing  acid  elixir ;  to  the 
tafte,  it  is  gratefully  aromatic,  v;ith- 
out  any  perceptible  acidity.  The 
dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  here  di- 
re£ted,  occafions  little  or  no  pre- 
cipitation upon  adding  it  to  the 
tindlure. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh,  in 
the  edition  of  their  pharmacopceia 
preceding  the  prefent.  employed 
dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol  as  the 
iTienftruum.  The  compofition  was 
as  follows; 
Take  of 

Dulcified  fpirit    of  vitriol,    two 

pounds  ; 
Eilential    oil     of   mint,    half  an 
ounce  5 

of  lemon  peel, 
of  nutmegs,  each  two  drams. 
Gradually    drop    the  oils    into  the 
fpirit,  and  mix   the   whole    well 
tog'ether. 

This  elixir;  if  the  effential  oils 
are  good,  and  the  dulcified  fpirit 
made  as  it  ought  to  be,  (if  it  is  not, 
it  will  not  difTalve  the  oils)  proves  a 
very  elegant  and  grateful  ttomachic, 
fimilar  to  the  foregoing  fweet  elixir; 
a  tea-fpoonful  of  either  may  be  ta- 
Icen  two  or  three  times  a  day . 

A  medicine  of  this  kind  was  for- 
JTierly  in  great  efteem  under  the  title 
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of  V  I  G  A  ^M  's  V  O  L  A  T  I  L  E   ELIXIR 

OF  vitriol;  the  compofition  of 
which  was  firft  communicated  to 
the  public  io  the  Pharmacopoeia  re- 
fsrmata.  It  is  prepared  by  digeft- 
ing  fome  volatile  fpirit  of  vitriol  up- 
on a  fmall  quantity  of  mint  leaves 
curioufly  dried,  till  the  liquor  has 
acquired  a  fine  green  colour.  If 
the  fpirit,  as  it  frequently  does, 
partakes  too  much  of  the  acid,  this 
colour  will  not  fucceed :  in  luch 
cafe' it  fhould  be  rectified  from  a 
little  fixt  alkaline  fait,  as  hereafter 
directed  in  chap.  viii.  feft.  5.  The 
mint  is  moft  commodioufly  fufpend- 
ed  in  the  fpirit  in  a  fine  hnen  cloth  : 
this  prevents  the  neceflity  of  filtra- 
tion, during  which  the  more  vola- 
tile parts  would  exhale. 

ELIXIR  MYRRHS. 
COMPOS  ITUM. 

Compound  elixir  of  myrrh , 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Extraa  of  favin,  one  ounce, 
Tinflure  of  caftor,  one  pint  ; 
TiniSture  of   myrrh,  half  a    pint. 
Digeft    them     together,    and    then 
ftrain  the  elixir. 

This  preparation  is  improved 
from  one  defcribed  in  lome  former 
difpenfatories  under  the  name  of 
Elixir  uterinum.  It  is  a 
medicine  of  great  importance  in 
uterine  obftruttions,  and  in  hypo- 
condrical  cafes  ;  though,  poijibly, 
means  might  be  contrived  of  luper- 
adding  more  efFeftually  the  virtues 
of  favin  to  a  tinQure  of  myrrh  and 
caftor.  It  may  be  given  from  five 
drops  to  twenty  or  thirty,  or  more, 
in  pennyroyal  water,  or  any  other 
fuitable  vehicle. 

ELIXIR  SACRUM. 

Edinh. 
Take  of 

Rhubarb,  cut  fmall,  t?n  drams  ; 
Socoto- 
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Socoiorlne   aloes,    in   powder,    fix     der  it    turbid 

diams  ; 
Leffer    Caidamon    feeds,      half   an 

ounce  ; 

^French  brandy,  two  pints. 
Digeft  for  two  days,  and  then  flrain 

the  elixir. 
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SPIRTTUS  VINOSUS. 
CAMPHOR  ATUS. 
Camphorated  fpirit  of  ivinr. 
Lond,  and  Edinb. 
Take  of 

Camphor,  two  ounces  ; 
Re6lified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints 
Mix  them  together,  that  the  cam- 
phor may  be.difTolved. 


but  in  a  proper 
quantity,  it  exhibits  the  fame  ap- 
pearance IS  the  more  common  cam- 
phorated fpirit  ;  it  did  not  appear, 
tint  fpirit  diftilled  from  camphor, 
wither  without  the  alkaline  fait, 
differed  at  all  in  this  refpeiSl. 

The  mofl-  convenient  iT>cthod  of 
uniting  camphor  with  aqueous  li- 
qnors,  for  internal  ufe,  feems  to  be 
by  the  mediation  of  almonds,  or  of 
mucilages;  triturated  with  thefe,  it 
readily  mingles  with  water  into  the 
form  of  an  eumlfion,  at  the  fame 
time  that  its  pungency  is  confider- 
ably  abnted.  It  may  aifo  be  coin- 
niodioufly  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
an  oily  draught,  expreffed  oils  to- 
tally diflblving  it. 


Tl  NOT  UK  A      BENXOINI. 

Tilt  dure  of  henzoine. 

Take  of 

Benzoine,  four  ounces: 

Reflified  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint, 
Digefl  them  together  in  a  fand-heat 

for  three  or  four  days,  and  then 

decant  off  the  tindure. 

This  tin(Sture%inds  recommend- 
ed in  aflhmas,  and   other   diforders 


This  folution  of  camphor  is  em- 
ployed chiefly  for  external  ufes, 
againft  rheumatic  pains,  paralytic 
numbneifes,  inflammations,  fordif- 
culfing  tumors,  preventing  gan- 
grenes, or  reftraining  their  pro- 
grefs.  It  is  too  pungent  to  be 
exhibited  internally,  even  when  di- 
luted, nor  does  the  dilution  fucceed 
well  5  for  on  the  admixture  of 
aqueous  liquors,  the  camphor  gra- 
dually feparates  and  runs  together 
into  little  malTes. 

Hoffman,  Rothen,  and  others, 
mention  a  camphorated  fpirit  not  of  the  lungs,  in  dofes  of  from  twen- 
fubjeft  to  this  inconvenience.  It  ty  to  fixty  or  feventy  drops.  It  has, 
as  prepared  by  grinding  the  cam-  however,  been  principally  made 
phor  with  fomev.hat  more  than  an  life  of  externally,  as  n  cofmetjc, 
equal  weight  of  fixt  alkaline  fait,  for  clearing  and  fmoothing  the 
then  adding  a  proper  quantity  of  (kin  ;  for  thefe  purpoles  it  is  mix- 
proof  fpirit,  and  drawmg  off  one  ed  with  a  large  proportion  of  wa- 
balf  of  it  by  diftillation.  This  fpi-  ter,  when  it  forms  a  white  liquor 
rit  was  propofed  to  the  college  to  called  Lac  vt  rgi  n  is.  If  this  be 
be  received  into  the  pharmacopceia,  fuffered  to  reft  for  fome  time,  the 
at  the  late  revifal,  under  the  litleof  benzoine  precipitates,  in  form  ot 
Spirit  us  camphor  .t.  tart  a-  a  white  magiftery  (of  a  very  plea- 
RiZATUS.  But  upon  trial,  it  did  fatit  fmell,  and  not  difagreeahle 
not  anfvver  expectation;  fome  of  the  tafle),  which  in  the  Brandenburgli 
camphor,  as  the  committee  ob-  pharmacopceia  is  preferred  to  the 
ferve,  rifes  with  the  fpirit  in  diftil-  flowers  of  benzoine,  as  being  free 
lation,  though  but  a  fmall  quantity;  from  the  empyreumatic  flavour 
^vhence,  mixed  with  a  large  portion  which  thefe  are  generally  attended 
of  water,  it  does  not  fcnfibly   icn-     with:    it  is,   however,  of  a  differ- 

Y  4  ^''- 
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ent  nature  from  the  flowers,  being 
no  other  than  the  benzoine  in  its 
whole  fubftance:  whereas  the  flow- 
ers are  a  didina  part  of  it;  not  re- 
finous,  like  the  .reft  of  the  mafs, 
but  rather,  as  we  Hiall  fee  hereaf- 
ter, of  the  faline  kind.  The  pie- 
cipitation  is  diretled  to  be  made 
with  rofe  v/ater. 


Fart  III 

rectified   fpirit    of    wine    drawn 
off    from    dried    damafk     rofes, 
each  one  ounce  and  an  half. 
Djgeflin  the  heat  of  a  water-bath. 


Gu  TT  .5.     VI  T  ^. 

Drops  of  Life. 
Take  of 

Opium,   four  ounces; 
Saffron,   one  ounce; 
Virginian  fnakeroot, 
Cochineal,   each    half  an  ounce; 
Nutm.egs, 

Zedoary,  each  two  ounces; 
Camphor,  one  ounce; 
Tirdture  of  diaphoretic  antimo- 
ny,  one  pint; 
"Water,   two  piats. 
Digeft  the  opium  with  the  water  in 
a  fcalding  heat,  till  as   much    as 
poifible    of  it  is   diffolved,    and 
pafs     the    folution     through     a 
ilrainer.     Digeft  the  other  ingre- 
dients in  the  antimonial  tin^ure 
for  three  or    four    d^ys-      Mix 
both   liquors  together,  let    them 
ftand    in   digeftion   for  two  davs 
longer,  and  after   the  feces  have 
fubfided,    pour  off  the  clear   for 
life. 

This  medicicine  has  been  re- 
commended as  preferable  to  the 
common  opiates,  and  lefs  apt  to 
leave  a  naulea  on  the  ftomach  :  the 
dole  is  from  ten  drops  to  forty  or 
fifty.  ■       ■    '  ■ 

T I  N  C  T  U  R  E  A  feu  Es  S  E  N  T  I  A    A  M  - 
B  R  .'E  . 

'  .  Tindure  or  efjinice  of  amher^^-is . 
Par  if. ^ 

Take  of 

Ambergris,  one  drachm; 
Tartarized  fpirit  of  wine, 
Spirit   of  rofes,    that    is,  highly 


The  ambergris,  '^fpure,  is  here 
totally  diflblved  into  a  reddifh  li- 
quor, provided  the  heat  be  fuffici- 
ent  to  make  the  fpirit  boil  or  fim- 
mer  :  with  a  weaker  heat,  or  if 
the  I'pirii  is  not  highly  reffified,  the 
folution  does  not  fucceed.  This 
tinfture  is  a  high  cordial  :  eight  or 
ten  drops  may  be  taken  on  fugar. 

TiNCTURA    ieu  Essentia 

REG  I  A. 

The  royal  tindurc,  orefjence/ 
Pari/. 

Take  of 

Ambergris,  two  fcruples; 

Mufk,  one  fcruple; 

Civet,  ten  grains; 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  fix  drops; 

Oil  of  rhodium,  four  drops; 

Salt  of  tartar,  half  a   drachm; 
Reclified  fpirit  of  wine, 

Spirit  of  rofes. 

Spirit  of  orange  flowers,  each 
one  ounce  and  a  half. 
Grind  the  fait  of  tartar  with  the 
ambergris,  mulk, civet, and  efTen- 
tial  oils,  till  they  are  thoroughly 
mixed;  then  add  the  fpirits,  and 
digeft  in  a  warm  place  for  fome 
days,  frequently  iliaking  the  vel- 
lel;  afterwards  let  the  liquor  iet- 
ile,and  pour  cft'the  clear  from  the 
dregs. 


"^H  I  s  tir.6ture  is  a  very  higli  per- 
fume; and  by  thofe  who  can  bear 
fubftances  of  that  clafs,  may  be 
taken  like  the  preceding,  as  a  cor- 
dial. A  few  drops  give  a  fine  fla- 
vour to  a  large  quantity  of  other 
liquors.  The  ambergris  difiolves 
here  with  lefs  heat  than  in  the  fore- 
going preparation  ;  the  effential 
oiis  promoting  its  folution. 


"T 


I  !  .^:  C  T  U  R  .', 


Chap.  3.    ■  Spirituous  T injures. 

TiNCT  URA  ODONT  ALGi  aMyk-         Pimpinclla    alha,    each 


half  an 


s ic  H  r  I . 

■Mynfichfs  tinSlure  for  the  toothach. 

ArgentoratenJ. 
Take  of 

Guaiacum  wood,  two  ounces; 

SafTafras, 

Sarfaparilla,  each  one  ounce; 

Pellitory  of  Spain, 

Alum, 

Sal  prunellje,  each  half  anounce; 

Stavefacre  ieeds, 

Henbane  feeds  ,eachtwo  drachms ; 

Opium, 


ounce; 
Swallow  wort, 
Elecampane, 
White  dittany, 
Contrayerva, 

Wild  valerian,  er.ch  one  ounce. 
ExtraQ  an  tllence  or  tinfture  from 
thefe  ingredients,  with  a  fuffici- 
ent  quantity  of  highly  reflified 
ipirit  of  wine. 

Tins  tindure,  kept  a  lecret  by 
its  celebrated  author,  and  firll  pub- 


Cloves,    each  one  drachm  and  a     Hflied  by  Juncker,  is  greatly  efteetn- 


half; 
Serpyllum, 
Origanum, 

Saffron,  each  one  drachm; 
Reflified  fpirit  of  wine; 
Vinegar,   each    one   pint   and 
half. 
Reduce   the   dry    ingredients     into 


ed  by  many  of  the  German  phy- 
ficians  as  a  diaphoretic  and  elexi- 
pharmac,  for  attenuating  vifcid  hu- 
mours, and  gently  promoting  urine; 
both  irt  low  fevers,  particularly  in 
exanthematous  ones,  where  the 
eruptions  have  been  repelled,  and 
in  chronical  diforders :  the   do(e   is 


powder,  and    extract    a    linflure     twenty   or    thirty    drops  or   more. 
from  them  with  the  fpirit  and  vi-     It  is  doubtlefs  a  medicine  ofcffica- 


negar  mixed. 


cy,  though  fome  of  its  ingredients 
might  be  retrenched  without  injury 
to  its  virtue. 


Essentia     l i o  n  0  r  v  m . 

Efjencc  of  the  'woods. 

ArgaUoratenf. 


*'  A  LI  T  T  L  E  of  this  tincture  is  to 
*'  be  taken  warm  into  the  mouth, 
*'  and  repeated  if  there  fliould  be 
"'  occafion.  It  effeflually  relieves 
"'  the  moft  violent  toothachs;  pre- 
"  venting  the  afflux  of  humours.  Take  of 
"  and  furprifingly  extra£\ing  thofe  SafTafras,  two  ounces; 
"  already  fettled  upon  the  pans  : 
*'  the  pain  feems  often  on  the 
"  firfl:  application  of  it  to  increafe, 
**  but  foon  after  abates  and  goes 
"  off."  The  above  compofition, 
and  this  account  of  its  virtues,  is 
from  the  pharmacopceia  of  the 
college  of  Strafburg. 


Essentia  a  l  e  x  i  p  h  a  r  ji  a  c  a 

St  AH  LI  I  . 

Stahts  alexipharmac  ejjcnce. 
ArgentoratenJ . 
Take  of  the  roots  of 
iVlailerwort, 
Carline  thiCtle, 
Angelica, 


Guaiacum,  three  ounces; 
China  root, 
Sarfaparilla, 
Red  launders, 

Yellow  f.iunders,  each  one  ounce. 
Spirit  of  wine,  as    much  as  will 
cover  the  above  ingredients  to 
the  heat  of  four  inches. 
Digell  for  eight  days,  and  then  fil- 
ter the  elYence. 


This  effcnce,  or  tinciurc,  is 
given  in  venereal  and  catarrhous 
diforders.  and  impurities  of  the 
humours  in  general,  from  a  fcrii- 
ple  to  a  drachm  or  more.  By  gently 
drawing  oiF  half  of  the  fpirit,  the 
remainder 
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mainder  becomes  proportionably  Firll  diflblve  the  balfam  in  the  fpi- 
ftronger,  and  is  then  called  e£entia  rit,  then  add  the  oils.,  and  digeil 
lignorum-concsnti-ata,  till  the  whoie  is  diflblved. 


Balsa  MUM   vitje, 
Balfam  of  life. 
Brandenburg. 
Take  of 

ECentia!  oils  of  Lat^ender, 
Nutmegs, 
Cloves, 
Rhodium, 
Serpy  Hum,  each 
half  a  drachm; 
Cinnamon, 
Lemon  peel, 
Bergamotte, 
each      two 
fcruplesj 
Balfam  of  Peru,  one  drachm; 
Highly  redified   fpirit   of  laven- 
der, fifteen  ounces. 


Tki  s  fragrant  balfam  is  an  im- 
provement on  one  defcribed  bj 
Hoffman,  in  his  notes  on  Poterius, 
and  is  probably  the  fame^  or  near- 
ly the  fame,  with  the  balfam  fo, 
much  celebrated  afterv^^ards  in  that 
author's  pradlice,  internally  in  lan- 
guors, faintings,  debilities  of  the 
nervous  fyftera,  cholics,  &c.  from 
ten  to  twenty  or  thirty  drops,  and 
externally,  applied  to  the  noftrils, 
temples,  &c.  in  vertiginous,  le- 
thargic, and  other  like  com- 
plaints. Thus  much  is  certain, 
from  Hoffman's  own  writings,  that 
his  balfam  was  compofed  of  fra- 
grant oils  difTolved  i-n  reftified  fpi-^ 
rit  of  wine. 


SECT,   vn 


Oils  hy  infiifion  and  decodion^ 


EXPRESSED  oils  extras  there- 
finous  and  oily  parts  of  veget- 
ables, but  do  not  adupon,  or  u- 
nite  with  the  gummy  and  mucila- 
ginous :  hence  the  oleum  e  mucila- 
ginibus  of  the  fhops  contains  no- 
thing of  the  mucilage  which  its  in- 
gredients abound  with.  Thefeoils 
mav  be  tinged,  by  vegetable  mat- 
ters, of  alnofl  all  colours  ;  the 
leaves  of  moft  plants  communicate 
a  green;  yellov/  fiowers,  a  dilute 
gold  colour  ;  fome  red  flov/ers,  a 
light  red  ;  alkanet  root,  a  beauti- 
ful  and  deep  red. 

In  making  the  ofScinal  oils  from 
the  leaves  of  plants,  a  good  deal 
of  care  is  neceflary,  to  give  them 
the  fine  green  colour  expetled  in 
?hem.  If  the  boiling  of  the  herb 
in  the  oil  is  not  continued  till  all 
ihe  aqueous  moifture  has  exhaled 
(the  mark  of  which  is,  the  herb's 
being   crifp)    the  oil    will  have  -a 


dingy  yellowifli  hue;  if  continued 
longer,  it  turns  black,  and  con- 
tracts an  ecipyreumatic  fmell.  The 
moft  convenient  method  of  ma- 
naging the  procefs  feems  to  be,  to 
flrain  off  the  oil  when  fuficiently 
impregnated  with  the  virtue  of  the 
plant,  and  afterwards  to  let  it  fland 
in  a  clean  veffl;l,  over  a  gentle  fire, 
until,  by  frequent  trials  on  a  whit€ 
tile,  it  appears  to  have  gained  the 
deep  green  colour  required. 

OLEUM  CF-IAM^MELL 

Oil  of  camomile. 
EdinL 
Take  of 

Camotnsle,     v/ith    the     fiowers, 
frefli    gathered     and   bruifed» 
one  pound  ; 
Oil  olive,  three  pints. 
Boil  them    gently    till  the   herb   is 
almofl  ciifp   ;    then   i^rain    and 
prefs  out  the  oiL 

The 


Chap.  3.  Oils  by  Infiifion  andDecoBion 

The  oils   of  other  herbs   are  pre-         Rue  leaves, 
pared  in  the  fame  manner. 
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OLEUM  HYPERICI. 

Oil  of  St.  John's   luort. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

The  flowers  of  St.    John's  wort, 
full     blown,    frefh    gathered, 
and   carefully  freed  from   the 
cups,  four  ounces; 
Oil  olive,  two  pints. 
Pour  the  oil  upon  the  flowers,  and 
let   them  ftand  together,  till  the 
oil  is  fufficiently  coloured. 

OLEUM  e  MUCILAGINIBUS. 

Oil  of  mucilapes, 

o 

Lond. 
Take  of 

Marflimallow  root,  fre/li,  hail  a 

pound; 
Linfeed, 
Fenugreek    feed,     each     three 

ounces; 
Water,  two  pints; 
Oil  olive,  four  pints. 
Bruife    the   roots    and    feeds,    and 
gently  boil  them  in  the  water  for 
half  an   hour;  then  add   the  oil, 
and  continue  the  boiling  till    all 
the  water  is  wafted  :  afterwards 


Marjoram  leaves. 
Sea  wormwood  leaves. 
Camomile    leaves,    each,    freHi^ 

gathered,  three  ounces; 
Oil  olive,  two  pints. 
Bruife  the  herbs,  and  gently  boil 
them  in  the  oil  till  they  are  al- 
mi-^rt  crifp;  then  prefs  oui  the 
oil,  let  it  ftand  to  fettle,  and 
afterwards  pour  it  off  from  the 

fedmient. 

/  • 

All  the  foregoing  oils  are   de- 
flgned     for     external     applications 
only.     They  are   fuppofed,  befidea 
the  general  emollient  quality  of  the 
oil  itfelf,  to  receive  particular  vir- 
tues from  the  ingredients  :   that   of 
camomile   flowers,  to  be   a   v,'arm 
difcutient   and   refolvent  ;    that   of 
St.  John's  wort  flowers  to  be  pecu- 
liarly grateful  to  the  nerves,  to  give 
great    relief  in   all    kinds  of   pains 
and  wearinefs,  to  refolve  tumours, 
and  heal   wounds   and  ulcers;  and 
the  oil   of  mucilages   to   be  fofter 
and    more  emollient    than  common 
oil.     An   oil  prepared  in  the    fame 
manner    from   wormwood,    rubbed 
on    the  ftomach  and   umbilical    re- 
gion,   is    faid    to  excite    appetite, 


Set  the  oil  be  carefully  poured  off    ftrengthen    the    vifcera,    and     ki 
for  ufe.  worms;  and   one  from  rue,  to    be 

of  fingular  efficacy  againft  worms 
and  colicky  pains,  and  fwellings. 

It  is  prefumed,  however,  that  at 

prefent  there  are  fev/  who  expe£^ 

much  more  from  thefe  preparations 

than  from  common  oil  itfelf.  which 

has   the  ad-vantage    of    being    leis 

till     offenfive.       The    mucilaginous    in- 

'  they  are  almoft  crifp;  then  prefs     gredients,    rnarllim.aUow  root   and 

out  the  oil,  and  fee  it  by  till    the     linfeed,  in  the  oleum  e  mucilaginihus, 

feces  have  fubfided.  make  no  addition   to   the    virtue  of 

OLEUM  VIRIDE.  the  oil,  for  mucilages,  as   already 

Green  oil.  obferved,  are  not    iohible    in    oils. 

Lvidi  ExpeneHce  has  not  difcovered  any 

Take  of  fuc'i  fingular  qualities  in   flowers  of 

Bay  leaves,  St.  John's  wort,  that   four  ounces 

of  them  iliould  communicate  any 
remark- 


OLEUM  SAMBUCINUM 
Oil   of  elder- 
Land. 
Take  of 

Elder  fiov/ers,  one  pound, 
Oil  olive,  two  pints. 
Boil  the    flowers    in    the    oil, 

by 


sr- 
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Oleum    odoriferum. 
Odoriferous   oil. 


lemarkabfe  virtue  to  aquartof  oiL 
Of  the  other  herbs,  the  more  va- 
luable parts  are  dillipated  by  the 
boiling  lieat:  and  aSthoagh  the  re- 
maining Hiatier,  if  it  was  taken 
mterssaSlj  either  by  itfelf,  ordiffolv- 
ed  in  v/atery  or  fpirituous  liquors,, 
might  not  be  deftjtute  of  adivity, 
yet  it  can  fcarcely  be  fuppofed, 
when  combined  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  oi!,  to  have  any  material 
efFeft  in  external  applications.  The 
©umber  of  thefe  oils  has,  there- 
fore, been  judicioufly  retrenched, 
at  the  late  reformation  :  the  fiv.e, 
above  retained,  are  not  one-tenth 
part  of  thofe  which  were  formerly 
ordered  to  be  kept  in  the  iliops. 
The  moil  certain  way  of  anfwering 
the  purpofes  intended  by  thefe  pre- 
parations, appears  to  be,  by  mix- 
ing v/ith  the  exprelled  oil  a  fuitable 
quantity  either  of  the  native  refins 
of  vegetables,  or  of  the  eifential 
oils  and  refinous  extrafts  artifici- 
ally prepared  from  them. 

OLEUM  CAMPHORATUM. 
Camphorated  oil, 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Frefh  drawn  oil   of   almonds,  or 

linfeed,  two  ounces; 
Camphor,  one  ounce. 
Dilfolve  the  camphor  in  the  oil. 

This  oil  is  defigned,  like  the 
foregoing  ones,  for  external  pur- 
pofes. It  has  been  in  ufe  for  fome 
time,  in  the  infirmary  of  Edinburgh, 
againft  burns,  rheumatic  pains, 
&c.  and  is  thence  received  into  the 
pharmacopda  of  the  Edinburgh 
college. 


Let  fome  fine  carded  cotton  be  dipt 
in  oil  olive,  or  oil  of  ben  nuts, 
that  it  "may  be  thoroughly  im- 
bibed with  the  oil,  without  re- 
taining fo  much  as  to  drip  fpon- 
taneoufly.  Lay  a  bed  of  this 
cotton  in  the  bottom  of  a  tin 
or  porcelane  veflel,  and  lightly 
fpread  upon  it  a  pretty  thick 
layer  of  any  odoriferous  flowers 
frefii  gathered,  as  jafmine  flov/- 
ers,  violets,  lillies  of  the  valley, 
&c.  Above  thefp^  fpread  more 
of  the  cotton,  and  then  more 
flowers,  alternately,  till  the  veffel 
is  full  :  then  cover  it  clofe,  and 
let  it  fland  for  twenty-four  hours 
in  a  gentle  warmth.  Great  pari 
of  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers 
will  be  communicated  to  the  oil  in 
the  cotton,  which  is  to  be  ftrati- 
fied  in  the  fame  manner  with  two 
or  three  frelli  quantities  of  the 
flowers,  till  it  is  fufficienily  im- 
pregnated therewith,  after  which 
the  oil  is  to  be  fqueezed  out  from 
the  cotton  in  a  prefs. 

This  appears  to  be  the  moft  ef- 
fectual method  of  transferring  into 
expreflTed  oils  the  odoriferous  mat- 
ter of  thofe  tender  flowers  which 
yield  little  or  no  eflentia!  oil  ;  the 
perfumed  oils  and  eflences  of  thofe 
flowers,  brought  from  Italy,  are 
prepared  in  this  manner.  The 
odorous  parts  may  be  again  fepa- 
rated  from  the  oil,  and  transferred 
into  water  or  fpirit,  by  diftillatioa 
with  thofe  liquors.. 


CHAP- 


C   H 


T   E  R    IV„ 


Conjervation  of  recent  vegetables  and  their  infnfions^  &c^   By 
fugar  and  honey. 


SECT„    L 


Conjerves, 


3 N  SERVES  are  compoFitions 
of  recent  vegetable  matters 
and  fugar,  beaten  together  into  an 
uniform  mafs. 

This  management  is  introduced 
for  preferviug  certain  iimples,  un- 
tlried,  in  an  agreeable  form,  with 
as  littleakeration  as  poffible  in  their 
native  virtues 5  and  to  feme  fub- 
je<fts  it  \%  very  advantageoully  ap- 
plied. Vegetables,  whofe  virtues 
are  loft  or  deftroyed  in  drying,  may 
in  this  form  be  kept  uninjured  for 
a  length  of  time  :  for,  by  carefully 
fecuring  the  mouth  of  the  contain- 
ing velte!,  tiiC  alteration,  as  well 
as  diffipation,  of  their  aftive  prin- 
ciples, is  generally  prevented;  and 
the  fugar  prefer ves  them  from  the 
corruption  which  juicy  vegetables 
would  othervi/ife  undergo. 

There  are,  however,  fundry  ve- 
getables, whofe  vi''tues  aie  impair- 
ed by  this  treatment.  Mucilagi- 
nous fubftances,  by  long  lying  with 
fugar,  become  lets  gluttinous;  and 
aftringents,  fenfibly  fofter  upon  the 
palate.  Many  of  the  fragrant  flow- 
ers are  of  fo  tender  and  delicate  a 
texture,  as  almoft  entirely  to  lofe 
their     peculiar  qualities    on    being 

I  beaten  or  bruifed. 

'  In  general,  it  is  obvious,  that  in 
this  form,  on  account  of  the  large 
admixture  of  fugar,  only  fubftances 
of  confiderable  activity  can  be  taken 
to  advantage    as    medicines.     And 


indeed,  conferves  are  at  prefeRt. 
conudered  chjefiy  as  auxiliaries  xm 
medicines  of  greater  efficacy  j  or 
as  interm.edsums  for  joining  theia 
together.  They  are  very  convenient 
for  reducing  into  bolufes  or  pills, 
the  more  ponderous  powders,  as 
mercurius  dulcis,  the  calces  of  iron, 
and  other  mineral  preparaeior.s  ; 
v/hich  with  liquid  or  iefs  conflu- 
ent matters,  as  fy rrupsj  wili  not 
cohere. 

The  fliops  were  formerly  incum- 
bered with  many  conferves  altoge- 
ther infignificant;  the  few  now  re- 
tained have  in  general  either  an  a- 
greeable  flavour  to  recommend 
them,  or  are  capable  of  anfwering 
fome  ufefui  purpofes  as  medicines. 
Their  'common  dofe  is  the  bulk  of 
a  nutmeg,  or  as  much  as  can  be 
taken  up  at  once  or  twice  upon  the 
point  of  a  knife.  There  is  in  ge- 
nera! no  great  danger  of  exceeding 
in  this  particular. 

General  method  of  preparing 
conferves. 

Leaves  are  picked  from  the  (lalksj 
and  flowers  from  their  cups. 
They  are  then  beaten  in  a  marble 
mortar,  with  a  wooden  peftle, 
into  a  fmooth  mafs;  after  which, 
thrice  their  weight  of  double 
refined  fugar  is  added  by  de- 
grees. 
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grees,  and  the  beating  continued 
tillibey  aie  uniformly  mixed.  • 
The  fugar  iliould  be  pulverized 
by  it'felf,  and  palTed  through-  a 
fieve,  before  it  is  mixed  with  the 
vegetable  mafs;  otherwife  it  can- 
not eafily  be  reduced  to  fufficient 
6nencfs,  To  as  to  be  duly  incorpo- 
rated. Some  vegetables  are  fcarce 
yeducible  to  the  requifite  finerefs  by 
beating  in  a  mortar  :  luch  is  orange 
peel.  This  is  moft  conveniently 
rafpedor  grated  off  from  the  fruit, 
then  well  mixed  with  the  fugar, 
and  the  compound  fet  by  in  a  clofe 
velliil  for  feme  weeks  ;  after  which, 
it  may  be  Ljaten  fmooth  with  con- 
fiderably  lefs  labour  than  at  firft. 
This  peel  and  red  rofe  buds,  are 
commonly  ground  in  a  wooden  mill 
made  foi  that  purpofe. 

CONSERVA  foliorumCOCHLEA- 

RliE  hortfenils. 

Confer ^js    of  the   leaves    of  garden 

fcur'-jy-grafs . 

Th  isJs  the  only  form  that  fcur- 
vy  graf^jftlbftancecan  be  kept  in, 
'vuhou^Phe'fbtal  lofs  of  its  virtiiesl 
confferve  retains  the  lull  tafte 
.A,;U    virtue  of  the  herb  for  a  very 
confiderable  length  of  tiiT^  j  as  a 
year  or  two  ;  provided    the  veiTel 
be  made  perfcftly  clofe,  and   fet  in 
a  cool    place.     It  may  be  given  in 
korbutic  habits,  three  or  fourtimiCs. 
a    day,   or    oftner  ;  though    it    is 
more  Irequently  ufc.;.  as  an  aOlilant 
to  other  medicines  ot  fnnilar  inten- 
tion,   than  depended  on   by    if^elf. 
It  is  an  excellent  addiDon  to  arum 
root    in    rheumatic   cafes  :  and    in 
this   form,  even  the    freili  root  of 
arum  may  be  taken  freely,  without 
any  complaint  of  the  exceifive  pun- 
gency   which  of  itfelf  it  impreifes 
on  the  tongue.     An  ounce  of  frelli 
arum  root,  beaten  into  a  pulp,  and® 
four  ounces   or  lefs    cf  conferve  of 
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■  fcurvy  grafs,  w^ell  mixed  together 
form  a  compound,  in  which  the 
pungency  of  the  arum  is  hardly 
perceived,  aad  which  I  have  given, 
with  good  effe6l,  to  the  quantity 
of  a  nutmeg  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 
To  further  fheath  the  acrimony  of 
the  arum,  it  may  be  beaten  with 
equal  its  weight  of  powdered  gura 
arsbic,  before  the  admixture  of  the 
confer  ve. 

CONSERVA  foliorum  LUJUL^. 
Canfer^je  &f  the  leagues  of  imod- 
forrel. 
L.  E 
Th  I  s  is  a  very  elegant  and  grate- 
ful conferve;  in  tafte  it  is  lightly 
acidulous, -with  a  pecaliar  flavour, 
which  fome  refemble  to  that  of 
green  tea.  It  is  taken  occafionly, 
for  quenching  tbirft;  and  cooling 
the  mouth  and  fauces  iri  hot  diftem- 
pers.  It  may  be  ufefully  joined  to 
the  foregoing  preparation,  vvhofe 
virtue  it  fomewhat  promotes,  ac 
the  fame  time  that  it  improves 
the  tafie. 

CONSERVA  foliorum  MENTHiE 

vulgaris. 

Confer've   of   the    leagues    of  fp^cir- 

mint . 

Lond. 

The    conferve  of  mint  retains 

tJie  tafte  and  virtues  of  the  heib.  It 

is  given  in  weaknefs  of  the  flomach 

and    reaching    to  vomit;    and    noi 

unfrequently  does    fervice   in  fome 

cafes  of  this  kind,  where  thewarmer 

and     m.ore  aQive    preparations   of 

mint  would  be  lefs  proper. 

CONSERVA  foliorum  RUT^. 
Conferve  of  the  Lea'ves  of  Rue. 

Lond. 
Th  I  s    conferve   is   given  from 
a  drachm  to  half  an  ounce,  in  cru- 
dities of  the    primse  vi2e,  for  pro- 
moting digeflion,   and    in   hyfteric 
diforders  \ 


Chap.  4.  Conferves.  ^0^^ 

difordcrs  :  it  gently  Simulates  the  CONSERVA  fiorum  ROSARUM 
folids,  attenuates  vifcid  juices,  and  rubral um  imniaturarum. 

excites  the  natural  fecretions.  Some  Conjevve  of  the  huds  of  red  rofes. 
have   had  a  great  opinion  of  it,  ta-         "€►  L.  E. 

Jcen  in  a  morning,  as  a  prefervative  This  is  a  very  agreeable  and 
againft  the  effects  of  contagious  air  ufeful  confcrve.  A  drachm  or  two 
or  exhalation,  diff^lved    in    warm   milk,  are    fre- 

quently given  as  a  light  reftringent, 
in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  and 
likewife  in  coughs  and  phthifical 
complaints.  In  the  German  ephe- 
merides,  examples  are  related  of 
very  dangerous  phihifes  cured  by 
the  continued  ufe  of  this  medicine  : 
in  one  of  tbefe  cafes,  twenty  pounds 
of  the  conferve  were  taken  in  the 
fpace  ot  a  month  j  and  in  another, 
upwards  of  thirty.  Riverius  men- 
tions feverai  other  inftances  of  this 
kind. 


CONSERVA      fummitatum     AB- 

SINTHIImaritimi. 
Confer've  of  the   tops    of  fea  laorm- 
ivood, 
Lond. 
The  conferve  of  wormwood  has 
been  celebrated  in   dropfies  :  Mat- 
thiolus  relates,  that  feverai  perfons 
were  cured  by  it  of  that  diftemper, 
without  the  affiftance  of  any  other 
medicine.     Where  the  diforder  in- 
,  deed  proceeds  from   a  fimple  laxity 
or  flaccidity  of  the  f(;lids  the  con- 
tinued ufe  of  this   medicine  may  be 
of  fome  fervice  ;  as    it   appears  to 
be  a  not    inelegant    mild    corrobo- 
rant.     It   is  directed  to  be  given  in 
the  dofe  of  half  an  ounces   about 
three  hours  belore  meals. 

CONSERVA      fioium     LAVEN-- 

DUL^. 

Confewe  of  Iwvender  fia'wers, 

Lond. 
This  conferve  is  not  near  fo  fra- 
grant as  the  flowers  themfelves.  It 
is  neverthelefs  a  fufficiently  agree- 
able one  ;  and  is  fometiines  ufed  as 
a  mild  cordial,  and  in  debilities  of 
the  nervous  fyPcem. 


CONSERVA     flornm     RORIS- 

MARINL 

Confsrtje  of  rofemary  fJo^wers, 

L.  E. 
Rose  MAR  y  fijwers  ingreat  mea- 
fure  iofe  their  peculiar  fragrance  by 
beating,  and  hence  tb«  conferve  has 
very  little  of  their   flavour.. 'Some 
are  therefore   accullomed   to  mai:« 
this  preparation  from  the  le^yes^  of 
the  plant  (v/hich  retain  theit    v^"* 
tues  under  the  peftle)  or  at   leaft  ici:-- 
add   a  p(?rtion  of  thefe  to  the  fiaw> 
ers.     7~he  conferve  of  rofemary    is 
direded   in  weaknefs  of  the  nerves, 
and  as  a  light  cordial. 

CONSERVA     flavedinis    CORTI^ 

CUM  AURA-NTIORUM 

Hifoalenfium. 


CONSERVA  florum  MALVi^.  .-.-... — - 

Confewe  of  the  floiuers  of  mallotvs.     Conferrje     of    the  yelloiu    rind     of 
\  Loiid.  Sen)ile  orisnpe  peei. 


Lond. 

Th  rs  is  looked  upon  a?  an  emol- 
lient, and  fometimes  made  ufe  of 
as  fuch  m  diforders  of  the  bread 
and  urinary  p^ffages.  It  is  the 
nioftunimpoitant  of  the  conferves  : 
nor  do  the  flowers  themfel yes  ap- 
pear to  have  much  virtue. 


onmge  pe 
L.  E, 
This  conferve  is  a  very  elegant 
one,  containing  ail  the  virtues  of 
the  peel  in  a  form  fufficiently  agree- 
able both  with  regard  to  the  dofe 
^d  the  conveniency  of  taking. 
It  is  a  pleafant   wann  Somachic, 
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with;  if  thefe  are  retained  in  the' 
conferve,  they  will  irritate  thefto-l 
niach,  fo  as  to  occafion  vomiting.     I 
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and   in  tliis  intention  is  frequently 
made  ufe  of. 


CONSERVA     FRUCTUS      CY- 
NOSBATI. 

Conjewe  of  hips. 
L.  E. 
Hips  require  lefs  fugar  for  redu- 
cing them  into  a  conferve,  than 
the  fubftances  above  enumerated. 
Twelve  ounces  of  the  puip  of  the 
ripe  fruit,  are  to  be  mixed  with 
only  twenty  ounces  of  fugar. 

The  conferve  of  hips  is  of  fome 
edeem  as  a  fofc,  cooling  rellrin- 
gent;  three  or  four  drachms  or  more 
are  given  at  a  time,  in  bilious  fluxes, 
fharpncfs  of  urine,  and  hot  inciif- 
pofitions  of  the  ftomach.  A  good 
deal  of  care  is  requifite  on   the  pare 


CONSERVA  PRUNORUM 
SILVESTRIUM. 

Confer^oes  of  JJoes. 
Lond. 

Let  the  floes  be  put  into  water, 
and  fet  over  the  fire  till  they  grow 
fofc,  with  care  that  they  do  not 
burfl:.  Then  take  the  floes  out  of 
the  water,  pref;  out  their  puip, 
and  mix  with  it  thrice  its  weight 
of  double-refined  fugar. 

This  preparation  is  a  gentle  af- 
tringent,  and  may  be  given  as  fuch 
in  the  dofe  of  two  or  three  drachms. 


of  the    apothecary   in  making  this  The  degree  of  its    afl;ringency  will 

conferve  :  the  pulp  is  apt  to  carry  vary  according  to    the   maturity  of 

with  it  fome  of   the  prickly   fibres,  the  floes,  and    the   length   of  time 

which  the  infide  of  the  fruit  is  lined  that  the  conferve  has  been  kept. 

.       SECT.     IL 

Preferves. 


iRese  rves    are  made,  by 
flieeping,  or  boiling  recent  fim- 
ples,  firft  in    water,    and  then   in 
fyrup,  or  folution  of  fugar.    The 
fubjeft  is  afterwards  either    kept 
moift  in  the  fyrup,  or  taken  out 
and  dried,   that  the    fugar    may 
candy  upon    it  ;  this   lafl:  is  the 
mofl:  ufual  method. 
In  this  procefs,  fome  of  the  va- 
luable parts  of  the  fubjeQ  are  ex- 
trafted  by    the  liquor,    and   confe- 
quently     loft    to    the    preparation  ; 
greater   regard  being    here  had    to 
palatablenefs    than    medicinal    effi- 
cacy.    And  indeed  moft  of  the  pre- 
parations ot  this  kind  are  confidered 
rather  as  fweetmeats  than  as  nredi-  . 
cines  ;  as  the   bufinefs  of  t be  con- 
fectioner rather    than  of  the    apo- 


thecary,      it     would    be     needlefs 
therefore   to    mention    the    dofes  of 
the  feveral    articles,  or   give  parti- 
cular remarks  on  the  manner  of  pre- 
paring them. 

RADIX    ERYNGII    CONDITA. 

Candied  eryngo  roots. 
Lond. 
Bod  them  in  water,  till  the  rind 
v/ill  eafily  peel  off  j  when  peel- 
ed, flit  them  through  the  middle, 
takeout  the  pith,  and  wafli  them 
three  or  four  times  in  cold  wa- 
ter. For  every  pound  of  the 
roots,  fo  prepared,  take  two 
pounds  of  double-refined  fugar, 
which  is  to  be  diflblved  in  a  pro- 
per quantity  of  water,  and  fet 
over  the  fire  3  as  foon   as  the 

quo 
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quor  begins  to  boii,  put  in  the  roots,         to   us    ready  candied   from    the 
and  continue   the  boiling    till  they 
are  foft. 

After  this  manner   are  candied 

ANGELICA  CAULES. 

Angelica  fialks, 

CORTEX  AURANTIORUM 
CONDUITUS. 

Candied  orange  peel. 
Land. 
Steep     the  freili     peels  of  Seville 
oranges  in  water,  which  is  to  be 
frequently    renewed,    until    they 
lofe  their  bitternefs.     Then,  hav- 
/-   ing  diflblved  in    water    a  fuitable 
-  quantity  of  double-refined  lugar, 
■   boil  the  peels   in   this  liquor    till 
•--   they  become  foft  and  rranfparent. 
After  the  fame  manner  are  candied. 
LIMONUM  CORTICES. 
Lemon  peels.      [L.] 

In  the  fame,  or  a   fimilar   man- 
ner, may  likewife  be  candied 
RADICES  ANGELLKJtE. 
Angelica  roots.      [£.] 

RADICES  HELENII. 

Elecampane  roots.      [■£•] 

All  forts  of  fruits,  flowers,  and 
feeds  may  alfo  be  preferved, 
either  by  keeping  them  in  fyrup, 
or  crufting  them  over  with  fu- 
gar  ;  but  thefe  kinds  of  prepara- 
tions fcarce  belong  to  the  art  of 
pharmacy. 

Nutmegs  and    ginger  are    brought 


Eaft-Indies  [£.] 

MARS  SACCHARATUS, 

Candied  Jleel, 
Edinb. 
Put  any  quantity  of  clean  filings  of 
iron  into  a  brafs  kettle,  fufp^nd- 
ed  over  a  very  gentle  fire.  Add 
to  them,  by  little  and  little^ 
twice  their  weight  of  white  fu- 
gar,  boiled  to  the  confiftence  of 
candy,  with  which  powdered 
Itarch  has  been  previoufly  mixed 
in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  to 
every  pound  j  agiiating  the  ket- 
tle C!,ni;nually,  that  the  filings 
may  be  crufteo  over  with  the 
iugar,  aiic'  taking  great  care  to 
prevent  their  runnir  g  inco  lumps. 

This  is  a  very  agreeable  pre- 
paration of  fteel  1  but  has  hitherto 
been  made  only  by  the  confeClion- 
ers.  The  college  of  Edinburgh 
received  it  in  the  former  editions  : 
but,  as  there  defcribed,  it  was  al- 
moft  impoffible  to  hinder  the  matter 
from  concrating  into  lumps.  They 
have  now  difcovered  the  inter- 
medium which  prevents  that  incon- 
venience, and  which  the  confec- 
tioners have  kept  a  fecret  j  the 
addition  of  a  iiitle  ftarch  to  the 
fugar.  The  preparation  may  be 
given  to  the  quantity  of  half  a 
drachm,  in  thofe  cafes  wherein  cha] 
ly  belt  medicines  are  proper.  See 
page  141- 


SECT. 


Gellies. 


VEGETABLE  gellics  are  com- 
pofed  of  the  juices  of  fruits 
and  fugar,  .boiled  to  a  thick  con- 
fiftence. Independently  of  the  ad- 
mixture of  fugar,  the  boi'ing  ap- 
pears to  occafion  feme  alteration  in 
the  quality  of  the  juices  themfelves. 


The  recent  juices  of  the  fummer 
fruits  are  prone  to  fermentation  : 
after  they  have  been  boiled,  they 
are  lefs  difpofed  to  ferment,  and  aE 
the  fime  time  they  -are  much  lefs 
liabl.,^  ro  ^.r-dvice,  in  the  humanbo- 
dy,  flatulencies,  gripes,  or  fluxes  ; 
Z  though 
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GELATINA  RIBESIORUM. 

Gelly  of  currants . 
Edinb.    . 
is  prepared  after  the  fame  manner. 


though    they    fiiU    retain,     in  no 

fmall   degree,     their    original  an- 

tifeotic,    anti-inftammatory,  and 
aperient  or  rellringent  virtues. 


GELATINA,  feu  miva 
CYDONlORUiVI. 

Gelly  ^  or   mar?nalade,  of  quinces. 
Edinb . 
Take    three    pints     of    depurated 
quince  juice,    and  a   pound    of 
white   fugar.     Simmer   them  to- 
gether, to  a  proper  thicknefs. 

This  is  an  ufeful,  cooling,  re- 
firingent  medicine:  it  is  given  in 
weaknefs  of  the  ftomach.  Teach- 
ings to  vomit,  diarrhoeas  and  dy- 
fenteries,  proceeding  from  an  hot 
indifpofition,  or  fliarp  biHous  hu- 
mours, li  is  beft  taken  in  little 
quantities,  as  a  tea-fpoonfu!  or 
tw?o  now  and  then,  either  by  it- 
felf,  or  diluted  with  any  fuitable 
liquors. 

GELATINA    BERBERORUxM. 
Gelly  of  barberries . 
Edinb. 
Take  a  pnund  of  barberries  picked 
clean  from    the    llialks,  and    the 
fame  quantity  of    virhite    fugar. 
Boil  them  with  a  gentle  heat,  to 
a  due  confiftence  ;  then   pafs  the 
geliy  through  a  flannel  cloth. 


Here  the  trouble  of  expreffion 
is  faved,  thefe  foft  fruits  freely 
giving  out  their  juice,  which  in- 
corporates with  the  fugar,  in  the 
procefs.  Both  thefe  preparations 
are  gratefully  fub-acid  and  cool- 
ing, and  in  this  intention  areoc- 
cafionally  made  ufe  of,  for  moift- 
ening  the  mouth  and  fauces  in 
febrile  or  inflammatory  diftempers. 
DilTolved  in  water,  they  afford  an 
ufeful  diluent  drink,  of  a  fapo- 
naceous  nature,  v^hich  mingles 
with  the  blood  or  its  ferum  when 
thickened  (as  in  fome  kinds  of 
fevers)  where  pure  water  runs  off 
by  the  kidneys  almoft  unchanged. 
By  the  fame  qualities,  they  prove 
ferviceable  likewife  in  chronical 
diforders  proceeding  from  ob- 
fl:raflions  of  the  vifcera,  or  ac- 
companied with  immoderate  heat: 
in  bilious  fluxes  and  putrid  fcur- 
vies,  their  liberal  and  continued 
ufe  has  fometimes  had  good  ef- 
fefls.  Boerhaave  greatly  com- 
mends thefe  kinds  of  prepara-i 
tions  in  the  fcorbutic  diforders  to 
which  feafaring  people  are  par- 
ticularly fubjefl.  I 


E  E  C  T.     IV. 


Syrups. 


^YRUPS  are  faturated  folutions 
ot  fugar,  made  in  water,  or 
watery  or  vinous  infufions,  or  in 
juices.  They  were  formerly  con- 
fidered  as  medicines  of  much 
greater  importance,  than  they  are 
thought  to  be  at  prefent.  Syrups 
and  diflilled  waters  were  for  fome 
ages  made  ufe  of  as  the  great 
alteratives  :     infomuch    ihat     the 


evacuation  of  any  peccant  humouJ 
wai  never  attempted  till,  by  a 
due  courfe  of  thefe,  it  had  firf 
been  regularly  prepared  for  ex; 
pulfion.  Hence  arofe  the  exuber 
ant  coUedtion  of  both,  which  we 
meet  with  in  pharmacopoeias  :  am 
like  errors  have  prevailed  in  each 
As  multitudes  of  diftilled  water: 
have  been   compounded  from  ma 

terial 
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^erials  unfit  to  give  any  virtue 
over  the  helm  :  fo  numbers  of 
fyrups  liave  been  prepared  from 
ingredients,  which  in  this  form 
cannot  be  tJiken  in  fufficient  dofes 
to  exert  their  virtues  ;  for  two- 
thirds  of  a  fyrup  confift  of  fugar, 
and  greateft  part  of  the  remaining 
third  is  an  aqueous  fluid. 

Syrups  are  at  prefent  chiefly  re- 
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garded  as  convenient  vehicles  for 
iiiedicines  of  greater  ei^cacy  ;  and 
made  ufe  of  for  fv;eetening  draughts 
and  juleps,  for  reducing  the  lighter 
powders  into  bfdufes,  pills,  or 
e'eftarics,  and  other  like  pur- 
pofes.  Some  likwife  may  not  im- 
properly be  confidered  as  m.ediclnes 
thenifelves  ;  as  thofe  of  faffron, 
and  buckthorn  berries. 


General  rules  for 
I. 
All  the  rules  laid  down  fir  mak- 
ing decoftions  are  likev.'ife  to 
be  obferved  in  the  decot^tions 
for  fyrups.  Vegetables,  both 
for  decoftions  and  infufions, 
ought  to  be  dry,  unlefs  they 
are  exprefsly  ordered  other- 
wife  [£.] 

n. 

In  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  on- 
ly the  pureft  or  double-refined 
fugar  is  aliov/ed. 

In  the  Edinburgh,  the  direflions 
are  lefs  explicit.  For  fuch  fy- 
rups as  aie  prepared  without 
boiling,  it  is  left  to  the  choice 
of  the  operator  to  employ  ei- 
ther the  double-refined,  or  the 
common  white  fugar  ;  which 
laft  Ire  is  direifled  to  purify,  for 
thofe  fyrups  (not  for  the  others) 
by  previoufly  diflTulving  It  in 
water,  clarifying  the  ffilution 
wiih  whites  of  eggs,  and  boiling 
it  down  to  a  thick  co.nfiftence, 
with     care     to     take     off     the 

the 


rifp 


Hi 


icum     which     riles     clunng 

boiling. 

In  the  fyrups  prepared  by  boiling, 
it  has  been  cuftomary  to  pertorm 
the  clarification  with  wliites  ot 
eggs  after  the  fugar  had  been 
diffolved  in  the  decoflion  of  the 
vegetable.  This  method  is  appa- 
rently injurious  to  the  preparation; 
fiiice  not  only  the  inipurilies  of 
the    fugar    ere    thus    difcharged  ; 


preparing  fyrups , 

but  a  confiderable  part  likev^il'e 
of  the  medicinal  matter,  which 
the  water  had  before  taken  up 
from  the  ingredients,  is  feparated 
along  with  them.  Nor  indeed 
is  the  clarification  and  defpuma- 
tion  of  the  fugar,  by  itfelf  very 
advifeable,  for  its  purification  by 
this  procefs  is  not  fo  perfect  as 
might  be  expeded  ;  after  it  has 
undergone  this  procefs,  tlie  re- 
finers' flill  feparate  from  it  a  quan- 
tity of  oily  matter,  which  is  dif- 
agreeable  to  weak  ftomachs.  See 
page  212.  It  appears  therefore 
mofi  eligible  to  employ  fine  fugar 
for  all  tlie  fyrups  ;  even  thepurga- 
tiv.-  ones  (which  have  been  ufuaily 
made  vj'wh  coarfe  fugar,  as  fome- 
wliac  coinciding  v/ith  iheir  inten- 
tion) not  excepted  ;  for  as  purga- 
tive medicines  are  in  general^  un- 
grateful to  the  ftomach,  it  is 
certainly  iniproper  to  employ  an 
addition  which  increafes  their  of- 
fenfivenefs. 

in. 

Where  the  weight  of  the  fugar 
is  not  exprelTed,  twenty-nine 
ounces  thereof  are  to  be  taken 
to  every  p^u  of  liquor.  The 
fu,:ar  is ,  to  be  reduced  into 
powder,  and  diffi^ived  in  the 
liquor  by  the  heat  of  a  water- 
bath,  unlefs  ordered  otherwife. 
[L.\ 

Z  2  ■        AUhougb 
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Although    in    the    formuls  of  fe-     any  ill  tafte   or  qu 

veral  of    the    fyrups,  a    double 

weight  of  fugar  to  that  of  the  li- 
quor   is    direfted,  yet    lefs    will 

generally     be      fufficient.     Firft 

therefore  diffolve  in    the    liquor 

an  equal  weight  of    lugar,    then 

gradually     add     fome    more    in 

powder,  till  a   little  remains  un- 

diffolved  at    the    bottom,  which 

is  to  be  afterwards  incorporated 

by  fetting  the  fyrup  in  a  water- 
bath  [£.] 

The  quantity  of  fugar  iliould  be 
fo  much,  as  the  liquor  is  capable 
of  keeping  diffolved  in  the  cold  : 
if  there  is  more,  a  part  of  it  will 
feparate,  and  concrete  into  cryftals, 
or  candy  ;  if  lefs,  the  fyrup  will 
be  fubjedl  to  ferment,  efpecially  in 
warm  weather,  and  change  into  a 
vinous  or  four  liquor.  If,  in 
cryftallizing,  only  the  fuperfluous 
fugar  feparated,  it  would  be  of  no 
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ty  from  the 
metal.  This  pra6ice,  however, 
is  by  no  means  to  be  recommend- 
ed to  the  apothecary. 

V. 
The   fyrup,  when    made,  is  to  be- 
fet  by  till  next  day  ;  if  any  fac- 
charine    cruft   appears    upon  the 
furface,  take  it  off  [Z,.] 

SYRUPUS  ex  ALLIO. 
Syrup  of  Garlick. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Garlick,  fliced,  one  pound  j 
Boiling  water,  two  pints. 
Macerate  them  in  a  ciofe  velTel  for 
twelve  hours,  then  iirain  off  the 
liquor,  and  diffolve  in  it  a  pro- 
per quantity  of  fugar,  fo  as  to 
make  a  fyrup. 


This     fyrup    is    occafionally 
made  ufe   of  for  attenuating  vifcid 


inconvenience  ;  but  when   part    of    phlegm,    and    promoting    expe£to- 


the  fugar  has  candied,  the  remain 
ing  fyiup,  is    found  to  have  an  un- 
der proportion,  and  is  as  fubjecl  to 
fermentation  as  if   it    had  wanted 
fugar  at  firft. 

IV. 
Copper  veffels,  unlefs  they  are  well 


ration  m  humoural  afthmas,  and 
opprelilons  of  the  breaft  ;  in  thefe 
cafes,  it  proves  a  medicine  of  con- 
fiderable  efficacy,  though  a  very 
unpleafant  one  :  it  laftes  and 
fmeils  ftrongly  of  the  garlick.  The 
college  have  received   it   as  an  al- 

tinned,  fliould   not    be  employed     ternative  to  \\iZoxymel  ex  allio,  for 

in    the   making   of  acid  fyrups,     the  ufe  of  thofe  with  whom  honey 

or  fuch  as  are   compofed  of  the     difagrees. 

juices  of  fruirs  [£.]  SYRUPUS    exALTH^EA, 

Syrup  of  marfhmalto'ws . 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Marllimallow    roots,   frefii, 


The  confe(5tioners,  who  are  the 
moft  dextrous  people  at  thefe  kinds 
of  preparations,  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pence  of  frequently  new  tinning 
their  veffels,  rarely  make  ufe  of 
any  other  than  copper  ones  un- 
tinned,  in  the  preparation  even  of 
the  moft  acid  fyrups,  as  of 
oranges  and  lemons.  Never- 
thelefs,  by  taking  'due  care, 
that  their  coppers  be  well  fcour- 
ed  and  perfedly  clean,  and  that 
the  fyrup  remain  no  longer 
in  them  than  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary,     they     avoid     giving    it 


one 

pound  J 
Double-refined       fugar,        fouri 

pounds  ; 
Water,  one  gallon. 
Boil  the  water  with  ihe  roots  toi 
one  half:  when  grown  thorough-' 
ly  cold,  pour  off  and  prefs  outi 
the  decodion,  and  fet  it  by  for 
a  night  to  fettle  :  next  morning, 
pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and 
adding  to  it  the  fugar,  boil  the 
whole 
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whole      to     the      weight     cf    fix     united  this  and  the  perioral  fyrup 
pounds.  into   one  :  for  the  fyrup  of  marfh- 

mallows  has  always,  till  the  late 
reformation,  contained  the  prin- 
cipal ingredients  of  the  peroral 
fyrup,  and  its  own  capital  ingre- 
dient coincides  in  the  fame  in- 
tention. 


Edinb. 
Take  of 

Marfhmallow    roots,  three  oun- 
ces; 
Liquorice,  one  ounce; 
Englifh   maidenhair,    one   ounce 

and  a  half; 
White  fugar,  fix  pounds  ; 
Water,  fix  pints. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  marfh- 
mallow roots  to  the  confump- 
tion  of  one  -third,  adding,  to- 
wards the  end,  the  liquorice 
and  maidenhair  ;  then  ftrain 
out  the  remaining  decoftion, 
and  fuiTer  it  to  reft  for  fome 
time.  Pour  off  the  clear  li- 
quor from  the  fediment,  and 
boil  it  with  the  fugar  over  a 
gentle  fire,  keeping  the  matter 
continually  ftirring,  till  it  be- 
comes a  fyrup.  This  fyrup  fup- 
plies  likewife  the  place  of  the 
pedloral  fyrup. 

The  fyrup  of  marfhmallows 
feems  to  have  been  a  fort  of 
favourite,  among  the  difpenlatory- 
writers,  who  have  taken  great 
pains  to  alter  and  amend  it,  but 
have  been  wonderfully  tender  in 
retrenching  any  of  its  articles. 
In  the  above  prefcriptions,  it  is 
lopt  of  its  fuperfluities,  without 
any  injury  to  its  virtues.  It  is 
ufed  chiefly  in  nephritic  cafes,  for 
fweetening  emollient  decoflions, 
and  the  like  ;  of  itfelf,  it  can  do 
little  fervice,  notwithllanding  the 
high  opinion,  which  fome  have  en- 
tertained of  it  ;  for  v/hat  can  be 
expedted  from  two  or  three  fpoon- 
fuls  of  the  fyrup,  v.'hen  the  decoc- 
tion, from  which  two  or  three 
pounds  are  made,  inav  be  taken 
at  a  draught  or  two  }  The  college 
of  Edinburgh    has    very    properly 


SYRUPUS    e    CORTICIBUS 
AURANTIORUM. 

Syrup  of  orange  peeL 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Yellow    rind    of  Seville    orange 

peel,  frefh,  eight   ounces; 
Boiling  water,  five  pints. 

Macerate  them  for  a  night  in  a 
clofe  veffel  ;  next  morning, 
ftrain  out  the  liquor,  and  dif- 
folve  in  it  the  proper  quantity 
of  fugar  for  making  it  into  a 
fyrup. 

Edinb. 

Take  of  the 

Yello'.v   rind    of    orange    pee!, 

frefli,   \\^  ounces  ; 
Boiling  water,  three  pints. 

Infufe  them  for  a  night,  in  a  clofe 
veifel,  then  ftrain  the  liquor, 
let  it  fcand  to  fettle,  and  having 
poured  it  off  clear  from  the  fe- 
diment, diffolve  therein  twice 
its  weight  of  white  fugar,  fo  as 
to  make  it  into  a  fyrup  without 
boiling. 

In  making  this  fyrup,  it  is  par- 
ticularly neceffary,  that  the  fugar 
be  previoufly  powdered,  and  dif- 
folved  in  the  infuhon  with  as  gen- 
tle a  heat  as  poflible,  to  prevent 
the  exhalation  of  the  volatile  parts 
of  the  peel.  With  thefe  cautions, 
the  fyrup  proves  a  very  elegant 
and  agreeable  one,  polfeiring  great 
fluire  of  the  fine  flavour  of  the 
orange  peel. 


SYRUPUS 
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SYRUPUS  BALS AMICUS. 
Balfamic  fyrup. 
Loud. 
Take  of 

Balfam  of  Tolu,  eight  ounces| 
Water,  three  pints  j 
Boil  them  for  two  or  three  hours 
in  acircv.latojy  veffel,  or  at  leaft 
in  a  long  necked  matrafs,  having 
its  niciuh  lightly  covered.  When 
grown  cold,  ftrain  out  the  liquor 
and  mix  therewith  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  fugar  to  make  it  into  a 
fyrup. 

^'he  cofcion  may  be  conve- 
niently performed  in  a  retort  with 
a  receiver  adapted  to  it,  the  li- 
quor which  comes  over  being  oc- 
cafionaliy  poured  back  ;  or  the 
water  may  be  entirely  drawn  off, 
and  the  fugar  diffolved  in  the  dif- 
tilled  liquor. 

Edinh. 
Take  of  the 

Syrup    of  fugar,  juft  made,  and 
warm    from     the     fire,     two 
pounds; 
Tinfture    of    balfam    of    Tolu, 
one  ounce. 
When  the  fyrup  has  grown    almoft 
cold,  ftir  into  it  the  tinclure,  by 
little  at   a  time,  agitating  them 
well  together,  till  perfedly  unit- 
ed.    The   mixture  is  then    to  be 
kept  in  the  heat  of  a  warm-bath 
until  the  fpirit  has  exhaled. 

This  method  of  making  the 
balfamic  fyrup  was  dtopt  in  one 
of  the  precedmg  editions  of  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  on  a 
complaint  that  the  fpirit  fpoiled 
the  tafte  of  the  fyrup  j  which  it 
did  in  a  great  degree  when  the 
tinflure  was  drawn  with  malt 
fpirits  5  the  naufeous  oil,  which 
all  the  common  malt  fpirits  are 
accompanied  with,  being  left  in 
the  fyrup  after  the  evaporation  of 
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the  pure  fpirituous  part.  Particu- 
lar care  therefore  fliould  be  taken, 
that  the  fpirit,  employed  for 
making  the  tindure,  be  perfeQly 
clean,  and  well  rectified  from  all 
ill  flavour. 

The  intention  of  the  contrivers 
of  the  two  foregoing  proceffes 
feems  to  have  been  fomevvhat  dif- 
ferent. In  the  firft,  the  more 
fubtile  and  fragrant  parts  of  the 
balfain,  are  extrafted  from  the 
grcffer  refinous  matter,  and  alone 
retained  in  the  fyrup  :  the  other 
fyrup  contains  the  whole  fubilance 
of  the  balfam,  in  larger  quantity. 
They  are  both  moderately  impreg- 
nated with  the  agreeable  flavour 
of  the  ^alfam. 

In  fome  pharmacopoeias,  an  ele- 
gant fyrup  of  this  kind  is  prepared 
from  a  tinflure  of  balfam  of  Peru, 
with  rofe  water  and  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  fugar. 

SYRUPUS  CARYOPHYLLO- 
RUM  RUBRORUM. 

Syrup  of  clonje-july  fJavjers. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Ciove-july  flowers,  frelli  gather- 
ed, and  freed   from   the  heels, 
three  pounds; 
Boiling  v/ater,  five  pints. 
Macerate    them    for   a  night,  in  a 
glafs    or    glazed    earthen    veilel; 
then    drain   off    the   liquor,    and 
diilblve   therein  its    due   propor- 
tion of  fugar   to    make  it  into  a 
fyrup. 

Edinh. 
One   pound  of  the  flowers  is   to  he  I 
infufed    in  three  pints    of  water, i 
and    the    fyrup    made  as   above,' 
without  boiling.    • 

This  fyrup  is  of  an  agreeable-, 
flavour,  and  a  fine  red  colour  ; 
and  for  thefe,  it  is  chiefly  valued. 
Some  have  fubltiiuted  to  it  one 
eafily  parable  at  feafons  when  the 
flower;! 
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flowers  are  not  to  be  {irocured  ; 
an  ounce  of  clove  fpice  is  infufed 
for  fome  days  in  twelve  ounces  of 
white  wine,  the  liquor  ftrained, 
and,  with  the  addition  of  twenty 
ounces  of  fugar,  boiled  to  a  pro- 
per confiftence  :  a  little  cochineal 
renders  the  colour  of  this  fynip 
exaftly  fimilar  to  that  prepared 
from  the  clove-july  flower  ;  and 
its  flavour  is  of  the  fame  kind, 
though  not  fo  pleafant.  The 
abufe  may  be  readily  detected  by 
adding  to  a  little  of  the  fyriip 
fome  alkaline  fait  or  ley  ;  which 
will  change  the  genuine  fyriip 
to  a  green  colour,  but  in  the 
counterfeit,  it  will  make  no  fuch 
alteration,  only  varying  the  fliade 
of  the  red, 

SYRUPUS  CROCI. 

Syrup  of  faffron. 
Land. 
Take  of 

Saffron  wine,  one  pint  ; 
Double    refined    fugar,    twenty- 
five  ounces. 
Diflblve  the  fugar  in   the  wine,  fo 
as  to  make  a  fyrup  thereof. 

Saffron  is  very  well  fitted 
for  making  a  fyrup,  as  in  this 
•form  a  fufficient  dofe  of  it  is  con- 
tained in  a  reafonable  compafs. 
This  fyrup  is  at  prefent  more  fre- 
quently prcfcribed  than  the  wine 
from  which  it  is  made  :  it  is  a  plea- 
fant cordial,  and  gives  a  fine  co- 
lour to  juleps.' 

SYRIJPUS    CYDONIORUM. 

Syrup  of  ijuincss. 
Loud. 
Take  of 

Quince  juice,  depurated,    three 

pints ; 
Cinnamon,  one  drachm j 
Cloves, 

Ginger,  each  half  a  drachm  -, 
Red  Port  wine,  one  pint  j 


Double  refined  fugar,  nine 
pounds. 
Digeft  the  juice  with  the  fpices,  in 
the  heat  of  aflies,  for  fix  hours; 
then  adding  the  wine,  pafs 
the  liquor  through  a  flrainer  ; 
and  afterwards  diflblve  in  it 
the  fugar,  fo  as  to  make  a  fy- 
rup. 

If  the  quinces  are  kept  for 
fome  time,  in  an  airy  place,  be- 
fore the  juice  is  preficd  out,  the 
fyrup  proves  rather  more  elegant, 
and  richer  of  the  fruit,  than  when 
they  are  taken  frefli  from  ihe  tree. 
In  either  cafe,  the  preparation  is  a 
very  agreeable,  mild,  cordial  re- 
fl;ringent  ;  and  in  fome  kinds  of 
loofenefl^es  and  diforders  of  the 
ftomach,  may  be  .either  taken  by 
itfelf,  in  the  quantity  of  a  fpoon- 
ful  or  two  at  a  time,  or  employed 
for  reconciling  to  the  palate  and 
ftomach,  medicines  of  the  more 
ungrateful  kind. 

SYRUPUS  KERMESINUS. 

Syrup  of  kermes. 

Edinh. 

This  fyrup  is  brought  to    us  ready 

made,  from    the    fouthern    parts 

of  France. 

The  fyrup  of  kermes  is  of  an 
agreeable  tafte,  and  a  fine  red  co- 
lour. It  is  accounted  cordial  and 
corroborant,  and  fiippofed  to  be 
particularly  ferviceable  in  weak- 
neifes  and  other  diforders  of  preg- 
nant women. 

SYRUPUS  e  SUCCO 

LIMONUiVJ. 
Syrup  of  hinon  ]i:ice, 
LorJ. 
Take  of 

Juice     of     lemons,      fuffered      to 
fuar.d    till   the     feces    have    fub- 
fided,    and   afterwards    ffrained,, 
two  pints  J 
Z  4  Double 
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Double     refined      fugar,     fifty 
ounces. 
DilTolve  the  fugar  in  the   juice,  fo 
as  to  make  a  fyrup  thereof. 

Edinh. 
Take  of 

Lemon  juice,     depurated,    two 

pounds  J 
White  fugar,  four  pounds. 
Make  them  into  a    fyrup  according 
to  art,  without  boiling. 

After  the  fame  manner  are  prepared 

SYRUPUS  e  SUCCO 

MOROPvUM. 
Syrup   of  fimlherries   [L.] 

SYRUPUS  e  SUCCO  FRUCTUS 
RUBI  ID^I. 

Syrup  of  rafpberries    [L.] 

All  thefe  are  very  pleafant, 
cooHng  fyrups,  and  in  this  in- 
tention are  occafionally  made  ufe 
of,  in  draughts  and  juleps,  for 
quenching  thirft,  abating  heat, 
&c.  in  billious  or  inflammatory 
diftempers.  They  are  fometimes 
likewife  employed  in  gargarifms  for 
inflam.mations  of  the  mouth  and 
Eonfils. 

SYRUPUS  e  MECONIO,  five 
DIACODION. 

Syrup  of  7neco>num,  or  diacodimn. 
Land, 
Take  of 

White  poppy  heads,    dried  and 
cleared  from  the    feeds,  three 
pounds  and  a  halfj 
Water,  fix  gallons. 
Cut  the  heads,  and    boil    them  in 
the    water,    ftirring    them    now 
and  then,  to  prevent  their  burn- 
ing, till    only    about     one    third 
part     of    the     liquor     remains, 
which  will    be     aimoO;    entirely 
foaked     up      by      the    poppies. 
Then   remove    the    velTei   from 
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the  fire,  ftrongly  prefs  out  the 
decoction,  and  boil  it  down  to 
about  four  pints  :  ftrain  it  whilft 
hot,  firfl:  through  a  fieve,  and 
afterwards  through  a  fine  wool- 
len cloch,  and  fet  it  by  for  a 
night,  that  the  feces  may  fub- 
fide.  Next  morpmg,  pour  the 
liquor  off  clear,  and  boil  it 
with  fix  pounds  of  double-re- 
fined fugar,  until  the  weight 
of  the  whole' is  nine  pounds, 
or  a  little  more,  that  it  may 
become  a  fyrup  of  a  proper  con- 
fidence. 

This  fyrup,  impregnated  with 
the  opiate  matter  of  the  poppy 
heads,  is  given  to  children  in 
dofes  oP  two  or  three  drachms;  to 
adults,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce  and  upwaids,  for  obtund- 
ing  and  ir.cralTating  acrimonious 
humours,  eafing  pain,  procuring 
reft,  and  anfvvering  the  other  in- 
tentions of  mild  opiates.  Parti- 
cular care  is  requifite,  in  its  pre- 
paration, that  it  may  be  always 
made,  as  nearly  as  poilible,  or  the 
fame  ftrength  ;  and  accordingly 
the  college  have  been  very  mi- 
nute in  their  defcription  of  the 
procefs. 

SYRUPUS   PAPAVERIS  ALBI, 

feu  de  MECONIO,  vulgo 

DIACODION. 

Syrup   of  fjhite  poppies,  or  of 

meconiu'/ii,  com;uonly  calted 

dincodium, 

Ediiib. 

Take  of  * 

White    poppy    heads,  juft   ripe, 
and    moderately    dried,     four- 
teen ounces  J 
Bisiling  water,  one   gallon. 
Let  thefe  be  fteeped  together  for    a 
night,     and    then      boiled     until 
half  the  liquor  is  wafled  :  ftrain, 
and   ftrongly    prefs  out    the   re- 
mainder, and  boil    it,    with    the 
addition 
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addition  of  four  pounds  of 
white  fugar,  to  the  confidence 
ofafyrup. 

This  procefs  is  confiderably 
different  from  the  preceding.  The 
poppy  heads  are  not  boiled  fo 
long;  and  their  quantity,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  produce  of  fyrup, 
is  much  lefs.  Hov/  far  thefe 
differences  may  affed  the  ftrength 
of  the  preparation,  I  iliall  not 
take  upon  me  to  determine. 

SYRUPUS  PAPAVERIS 

ERRATICI. 

Syrup  of  nvild poppies. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Wild  poppy  flowers,  frefh,  four 

pounds j 
Boiling  water,  foor  pints  and 
a  half. 
Pour  the  water  on  the'  poppies, 
fet  them  over  the  fire,  and  fre- 
quently ftir  them,  until  the 
flowers  are  thoroughly  moiften- 
ed  :  as  foon  as  they  have  funk 
under  the  water,  let  the  whole 
be  fet  by  to  fleep  for  a  night  . 
next  day  pour  off,  and  prefs 
out  the  liquor,  and  fet  it  by  for 
a  night  longer  to  fettle  :  after- 
wards add  the  proper  quantity 
of  double-refined  fugar  to  ma.ke 
3      it  into  a  fyrup. 

^      Th  e  defign  of  fetting  the  flow- 
ers over  the  lire  is    (as  Dr.    Peiii- 
berton  obferves)  that  they  may  be 
a  little   fcalded,    fo    as    to    llirink 
enough   to  be  all   immerged  in  the 
:  water;    without    this  artifice,  they 
j  can  fcarce  be  all   get  in  :  but  they 
;  are  no  longer  to  be  continued  over 
j  the  fire,  than  till  this  elfedt  is  pro- 
.duced,  left  the  liquor  become   too 
thick,    and   the  fyrup  be  rendered 
i  ropy. 

This  fyrup  has  been  recom- 
mended in  diforders  of  the  breaft, 
coughs,    fpitting    of    blood,    pleu- 


rifies,  and  other  difeafes,  both  as 
an  emollient,  and  as  an  opiate. 
It  is  one  of  the  lightelt  of  the 
opiate  medicines,  and  in  this  ref- 
pedl  fo  weak,  that  fome  have 
doubted  of  its  having  any  anodyne 
quality. 


SYRUPUS  PECTORALIS 

Pedornl  lyrup. 
Land. 
Take  of 

Englilli    maidenhair,    dried,  five 

ounces  ,• 
Liquorice,  four  ounces; 
Boiling  water,  five  pints". 
Pv^acerate    them    for    fome  hours, 
then  ftrain  out  the  liquor,  and, 
with  a  proper  quantity  of  double- 
refined    fugar,    make    it    into   a 
fyrup. 

The  title  of  this  compofition 
exprelfes  its  medical  intention : 
it  is  fuppofed  to  foften  acri- 
nionious  humours,  allay  tickling 
coughs,  and  promote  the  expecto- 
ration of  tough  phlegiR.  The 
true  maidenhair  is  the  only  fort 
that  has  been  ufually  direfled  in 
thefe  kinds  of  cornpofuions  :  the 
ufe  of  the  Englilli  is  here  very 
judicioufly  allowed)  not  only  as 
being  more  eafily  procurable,  and 
having  been  fubllituted  to  the  other 
in  the  fliops,  but  likev/ife  as  there 
does  not  feem  to  be  any  medicinal 
difference  betu'ixt  them.  Fuller 
finds  great  fault  with  both  thefe 
ingredients,  on  a  fuppofition  that 
ail  their  virtues  I^.y  away  in  dry- 
ing :  but  in  tiiis  he  was  certainly 
iiiiftaken;  for  the  virtues  of  botk 
thefe  maidenliairs  confiil:  in  a  mu- 
cilaginous fubltance,  which  fuifers 
no  injury  by  being  dried.  There 
is  one  fpecies  indeed,  the  Canada 
maidenhair,  which  has  a  confider- 
able  ihare  of  a  pleafant  fmell  and 
flavour  joined  to  its  mucilage; 
but  this  IS  as  yet  as  little  knov/n  in 

the 
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the  fliops,  though    not   uncommon 
in  fonie  of  our  gardens. 

SYRUPUS  e  FLORIBUS 
PARALYSIS. 

Syrup  of  conxijlips. 
Lond. 
This  is  made  from  cowflip  flowers, 
after  the  fame  manner  as  the  fy- 
rup  of  clove-juiy-flovvers. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  fervice- 
abie  in  nervous  diforders;  its  agree- 
able flavour  reccmm.ends  it  lo  the 
patienr,  though  at  prefent  there 
are  few  who  fuppofe  it  to  poffefs 
any  Angular  virtues. 

SYRUPUS  ROSARUM 

SOLUTiVUS.    • 
Soluti've  Jyrup  of  rofes. 
Land. 
Take  the  liquor  that  remains  after 
the    ditliillaiion   of  fix  pounds  of 
damafk  rofes  j 

Of  double-refined  fugar,  five 
pounds. 
Having  prefied  out  the  liquor  from 
the  rofes,  boil  it  down  to  three 
pints,  and  fet  it  by  for  a  night 
to  fettle;  next  morning,  pour  it 
off  clear  from  the  fediment,  and 
adding  the  fugar,  boil  the  mix- 
ture to  the  weight  of  feven 
pounds  and  a  half. 

SYRUPUS  ROSARUM 
PALLIDARUM. 

Synip  of  p(de  rofes, 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Pale  rofes,    frefli  gathered,  one 

pound; 
Boiling  water,  three  pints; 
White  fugar,  two  pounds. 
Macerate  the  rofes  in  the  water  for 
a  night;   then   ftrain  the    liquor, 
and   adding  to  it  the   fugar,  boil 
them  into  a  fyrup. 
This  fyrup  may  likewife  be  made 
from  the  liquor  remaining  after 
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the    diftillation    of    rofe    water, 
depurated  from  its  feces. 

Th  e  liquor  remaining  after  the 
diflillation  of  rofes  (provided  the 
ftill  has  been  perfectly  clean)  is 
as  proper  for  making  this  fyrup 
as  a  frefh  infufion :  for  the  dif- 
lillation only  colledls  thofe  vo- 
latile parts,  which  are  difiipated  in 
the  air,  whilft  the  infufion  is  boil- 
ing to  its  confiftence.  This  fyrup 
is  an  agreeable  and  mild  purgative 
for  children,  in  the  dofe  of  half  a 
fpoonful,  or  a  fpoonful.  It  like- 
wife  proves  gently  laxative  to  a- 
dults,  and  in  this  intention  may 
be  of  fervice  in  colli ve  habits. 
Its  principal  ufe  is  in  folutive  glyf- 
ters. 

SYRUPUS  de  ROSIS  SICCIS, 

Syrup  of  dry  rofes. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Red  rofes  dried,  half  a  pound  j 
White  fugar,  fix  pounds; 
Boiling  water,  four  pints. 

Infufe  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  a 
night,  then  boil  them  a  little, 
ftrain  out  the  liquor,  and  adding 
to  it  the  fugar,  boil  them  to  the 
confidence  of  a  fyrup. 

This  fyrup  is  fuppofed  to  be 
mildly  aftringent  :  but  is  princi- 
pally valued  on  account  of  its  red 
colour.  The  London  college  have 
omitted  it,  having  retained  others 
at  lead  equal  to  it  in  that  refped. 

SYRUPUS  SCILLITICUS 

Syrup  of  f quills. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Vinegar    of  fquiils,    a    pint   and 

a  half; 
Cinnamon, 

Ginger,  each  one  ounce; 
Double-refined       fugar,    -  three 
pounds  and  a  half. 

Steep 
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Steep  the  fpices  in  the  vinegar  ibr 
three  days;  then 'ftrain  out  the 
liquor,  and  add  the  fugar,  fo 
as  to  make  a  fyriip  iheieol . 

Edinb. 
Take  of 

Vinegar  of  fquills,  two  pints. 

White  fugar,  four  pounds. 
Make   them  into  a  fyrup,  without 

boiling. 

The  fpices,  in  the  fiift  of  thefe 
compofitions,  fomewhat  alleviate 
the  ofFenfivenefs  of  the  fquills, 
though  not  fo  much  as  to  prevent 
the  medicine  from  being  difagreea- 
able.  It  is  ufed  chiefly,  in  dofes 
of  a  fpoonful  or  two,  tor  attenu- 
ating vifcid  phlegm,  and  promot- 
ing expedloration,  which  it  does 
very  powerfully. 

SYRUPUS  de  SENN.^  et  RHEO- 

Syrup  of  fenei   and  Rhubarb. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Sena,   two  ounces; 
Rhubarb,  fliced,  one  ounce; 
Ginger,  bruifed,  two  drachnis. 
White   fugar,  three  pounds    and 

a  half. 
Currant-raifins,  two  ounces; 
Water,  four  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  currants  to 
the  confumption  of  one-fourth; 
and  in  the  hot  decoftion  intufe 
for  a  night  the  fena,  rhu':arb, 
and  ginger.  The  liquor  being 
then  ftrained  out,  fuffered  to 
fettle,  and  poured  off  clear  from 
the  fediment,  boil  it  with  the 
fugar,  over  a  gentle  tire,  to  the 
confidence  of  a  fyrup, 

This  fyrup  is  defigned  chiefly 
as  a  purgative  for  children;  but  is 
not  a  very  agreeable  one,  nor  a- 
mong  us  often  made  ufe  of.  The 
former  London  phnrmacopcsia  had 
a  medicine  of  this   kind,  with  fome 
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fuperfiunus  articles,  which  the com- 
mitlec,  in  their  revifal  of  it,  re- 
trenched; they  likcwife  oini;!cd 
the  fcna,  as  being  at  belt  unnecel- 
fary,  and  retained  only  rhubarb 
for  the  purgative  ingredic-nt  :  the 
compofition  was,  ncverthclefs,  at 
length  intirely  expunged,  and  very 
juilly;  for,  as  they  obferve,  rhu- 
barb is  eafily  given  to  young 
children  in  powder  or  infuHon, 
and  the  tatk  of  it  cannot  be  ren- 
dered agreeable  to  them  by  any 
iweetening. 

SYRUPUS  SIMPLEX. 

The  frmple  fyrup. 
Land. 
Diffolve  in   watei  fo  much  double- 
refined   I'ugar,    as    will  make    it 
into  a  fyrup. 

SYRUPUS   SACCHARL 
Syrup  of  fugar.. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 
White  Sugar, 

Water,  each  equal  quantities, 
goil  them  into  a  fyrup. 

These  preparations  are  plain 
liquid  fweets,  void  of  flavour  or 
colour.  They  are  convenient  for 
tundry  purpofes  where  thefe  qua- 
lities are  not  wanted,  or  would  be 
exceptionable. 

SYRUPUS  e  SPINA 
CERVINA. 

Syrup  fjf  bi'.ckthorij. 
Loud. 
Take  of  the 

Juice    of  ripe    and    frefli    buck- 
thorn berries,  one  gallon; 
'     Cinnamon, 
Ginger, 

Nutmegs,  ench  one  ounce; 

Double-refined       ('agar,       feven 

pounds. 

Set  the  juice   by  for  fome  days,  to 

fettle;    then    pafs   it    through   a 

Itrainer, 
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ftrainer,  and  in  fome  part  there- 
of macerate  the  fpices.  Boil 
the  reft  of  the  juice,  adding  to- 
wards the  end  that  part  in 
which  ihe  fplces  were  macerat- 
ed, firft  paffed  through  a  ftrain- 
er :  this  part  of  the  procefs 
muft  be  fo  managed,  that  the 
whole  liquor  may  be  reduced  to 
four  pints.  Laftly,  put  in  the 
fugar,  and  make  the  mixture 
into  a  fyrup. 

Edinh. 

Take  of  the 

luice  of  ripe   buckthorn  berries, 
depurated  fix  pounds. 
White  fugar,  four  pounds. 
Boil   them   to   the  confiftence  0/  c 

fyrup. 

Both  thefe  preparations,  in 
dofes  of  three  or  four  fpoonfuls, 
operate  as  brilk  cathartics.  The 
principal  inconveniencies  attend- 
ing them  are,  their  being  very 
unpleafant,  and  their  occafmning 
a  thirft  and  drynefs  of  the  mouth 
and  fauces,  and  fometimes  violent 
gripes :  both  thefe  may  be  pre- 
vented, by  drinking  liberally^  of 
water-gruel,  or  other  warm  liquids, 
during  the  operation.  The  un- 
gratefulnefs  of  the  buckthorn  is 
endeavoured  to  be  remedied  in 
the  firft  of  the  above  prefcriplions, 
by  the  addition  of  aromatics 
which  however  are  fcarcely  fufii- 
cient  for  that  purpofe.  The  fe- 
cond  alfo  had  formerly  an  aroma- 
tic material  for  the  fame  intention, 
adrachmoftheeffentialoii  of  cloves  j 
which  being  found  ineffedual,  is 
now  rejedted. 

SYRUPUS  VIOL  ARUM. 

Syrup  of  "violet . 
Land. 
Take  of 

Violets,  frefh,  and  well  colour- 
ed, two  pounds  j 
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Boiling  water,  five  pints. 

Macerate  them -for  a  whole  day, 
in  a  glafs,  or  at  leaft  a  glazed 
earthen  veflel;  then  pour  out 
*  the  liquor,  and  pafs  it  through 
a  thin  linen  cloth,  carefully  a- 
voiding  even  the  lighteft  pref- 
fure :  afterwards,  adding  the 
due  proportion   of  fugar,  make 

"     it  into  a  fyrup. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

March  violets,  frefh,  one  pound; 
Boiling  water,  three  pints. 

Steep  theiii  together  for  a  night, 
in  a  glazed  earthen  veflel  clofe 
covered  :  then  ftrain  out  the  li- 
quor, and  diifolve  in  it  twice 
its  weight  of  white  fugar,  fo  as 
to  make  a  fyrup  without  boil- 
ing. 

This  fyrup  is  of  a  very  agree- 
able flavour,  and  in  the  quantity 
of  a  fpoonful  or  tv/o,  proves  to 
children  gently  laxative.  It  is  apt 
to  lofe,  in  keeping,  the  elegant 
blue  colour,  for  which  it  is  chiefly 
valued;  and  hence  fome  have  been 
induced  to  counterfeit  it  with  ma- 
terials whofe  colour  is  more  per- 
manent. This  abufe  may  be 
readily  difcovered,  by  adding  to 
a  little  of  the  fufpe<5ted  fyrup  any 
acid  or  alkaline  liquor.  If  the 
fyrup  is  genuine,  the  acid  will 
change  its  blue  colour  to  a  red, 
and  the  alkali  will  change  it  to  a 
green;  but  if  counterfeit,  theie 
changes  will  not  happen.  It  is 
obvious  from  this  mutability  of 
the  colour  of  the  violet,  that  the 
prefcriber  would  be  deceived  if  he 
iliould  expefl  to  give  any  blue 
tinge  to  acidulated  or  alkalized 
juleps  or  mixtures,  by  the  addition 
of  the  blue  fyrup. 

SYRUPUS 
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SYRUPUS  ZINGIBERIS. 

Syrup  of  ginger , 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Ginger,  cut  into  thin  flices,  four 
ounces; 

Boiling  water,  three  pints. 
Macerate  them  for  ibme  hours, 
ihen  rvrain  out  the  liquor,  and 
make  it  into  a  fyrup  with  a  pro- 
per quantity  of  double-refined 
lugar." 

Edinh . 
Take  of 

Ginger,  fliced  and  bruifed,  three 

ounces; 
White  fugar,  four  pounds; 
Boiling  water,  three  pints. 
Steep   the  ginger  in  the    water,  in 
a  clofe  veffel,  for  a  night;  then 
boil   them    a    little,  and    having 
ftrained  out  the  decoflion,  fet  it 
by  to  fettle.     Pour    off  the  clear 
liquor,  add  to  it     the  fugar,  and 
make  them  into  a  fyrup. 

These  are  agreeable  and  mo- 
derately aromatic  fyrups,  lightly 
impregnated  with  the  flavour  and 
virtues  of  the  ginger. 

CONFECTIO   ALKERMES. 
Confedhn  of  kermes, 
Lsnd. 
Take  of 

Juice  of  kermes  grains,  v/armed 

and  ftrained,  three  pounds; 
Damafk   rofe  water,  fix    ounces 

by  meafure; 
Oil  of  cinnamon,  half  a  fcruple; 
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Doub-le     refined      fugar,     one 
pound. 

DiiHolve  the  fugar  in  the  rofe  wa- 
ter, by  the  heat  of  a  water 
bath,  into  a  fyrup  ;  then  mix 
in  the  juice  of  kennes,  and 
after  it  has  grown  cold,  the  oil 
of  cinnamon. 

Eduih. 

Take  of 

Syrup  of  kermes,  three  pounds; 
Yellow  Saunders, 
Cinnamon  each  fix  drachms ; 
Cochineal,  three  drachms; 
Saffron, one  drachm  and  an  half. 

Evaporate  the  fyrup,  with  a  gen- 
tle heat,  to  the  confiftence  of  ho- 
ney; then  mix  with  it  the  other 
ingredients  reduced  to  a  very- 
fine  powder. 

Both  thefe  compofitions  are 
elegant  and  agreeable  cordials  j 
the  dofe,  when  taken  by  them- 
felves,  is  from  afcrupleto  a  drachm 
or  more.  The  firft  has  an  advan- 
tage of  mixing  uniformly  in  juleps, 
without  fpoiling  their  tranfparency, 
which  the  powders  in  the  fecond 
always  do.  Particular  care  ought 
to  be  had  in  the  choice  of  the  ef- 
fential  oil,  which  for  the  molf  part 
is  grievoufly  adulterated;  it  would 
be  convenient  to  grind  the  oil  with 
a  little  of  the  fugar,  bei'"ore  it  is 
added  to  the  other  ingredients  ; 
for  by  this  means,  it  will  nnx  more 
perfedly,  and  not  be  apt  tofeparate 
in  keeping. 


SECT.     IV. 


Honeys  mid  Oxymels. 

THE  more   fixt    parts  of  ve-     of   the   plant,    and    boiling    them 
getables,  diflolved  in  watery     together  till  the   aqueoHS  part  has 
liquors,  may  be  thence  transferred     exhaled  and  the   honey  remains   of 
into  hoiiey,   by     mixing  the  honey     its  original  confiftence. 
with  the    watery  decoftion  or  juice 

MEL 
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MEL.  ELATINES. 
Honey  of  fluellin. 
Lond- 
Take  ef 

Depurated  juice  of  fluellin,  four 

pints ; 
Clarified  honey,  four  pounds;- 
Boil  them  to  a  due  c'onfillence. 

This  preparation  made  its  firfl; 
appearance  in  the  preceding  editi- 
on of  our  pharmacopffiia.  It  is  ve- 
ry rareley  made  ufe  oi,  and  not 
often  kept  in  the  iliops. 

MEL  HELLEBORATUM. 

'  Honey  of  hellehore. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

White  hellebore  roots,  dried 
and  cut  in  dices,  one  pound; 
Clarified  honey,  three  pounds; 
Water  four  pints. 

Let  the  roots  he  macerated  in  the 
water  for  three  days,  and  then 
boiled  a  little;  prefs  out  the  li- 
quor, and  having  pafled  it  again 
through  a  drainer,  boil  it  with 
the    honey  to  a  proper  thicknefs. 

Particular  care  ought  to  be 
had,  to  reduce  its  preparation  as 
nearly  as  pofiible  to  the  honey  con- 
fiftence,  that  its  ftrength  may  not 
be  too  uncertain.  it  afts,  as  a 
drailic  purgative  or  emetic,  too 
violent  and  precarious  for  com- 
mon ufe.  It  has  been  fometimes 
given  in  maniacal  cafes,  in  dofes 
of  one  or  two  drachms  or  upwards; 
though  more  frequently  employed 
in  gliders.  The  prefent  practice 
very  rarely  makes  ufe  of  it  at  all. 

Mel   mercuriale. 
Honey  of  mercury . 
Take  of 

Juice  of  French-herb-mercury, 
Honey,  each  three  pounds. 
Boil  them  together  to  the  confift- 
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ence  of  honey,  taking  oif  the 
fcum  which  arifes  to  the  top. 
This  is  defigned  chiefly  for 
glyflers:  it  is  very  rarely  made  ufe 
of,  and  hence  is  now  dropt  both 
by  the  London  and  Edingburgh 
colleges. 

MEL  ROSACEUx\/l.         ' 
Honey  of  Rofes. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Red    rofe    buds,  freed  from    the 
'  heels,    and  hadily  dried,  four 
ounces; 
Boiling  water  three  pints; 
Clarified  honey,  five  pounds. 
Steep   the   rofes   in     the  water  for 
fome  hours,  then   drain  off   the 
liquor,  mix  with  ic    the  honey, 
and  boil    them  to  a  due   confid- 
ence. 

Edinb. 
Take  of 

Red  rofes,  diied,  half  a  pound  5 
Boiling  water,  four  pints; 
Clarified  honey,  fix  pounds. 
Steep  the  rofes  in  the  water  for 
a  night, then  drain  out  the  liquor, 
add  to  it  the  honey,  and  boi! 
the  mixture  to  the  confidence  of 
honey. 

This  preparation  is  not  unfre- 
quenily  made  uie  of,  as  a  mild 
cooling  detergent,  particularly  in 
gargaiifms  for  ulcerations  and  in- 
flammation of  the  mouth  and  ton- 
fils.  The  defign  of  hadily  drying 
the  rofes,  as  directed  in  the  fird  of 
the  above  prefcriptioris,  is,  that 
they  may  the  better  preferve  their 
adiingency.     Seepage  252. 

MEL  SOLUTIVUM. 
Solutive  honey . 
Lond. 
Take  of 

The    liquor  remaining  after   the 
didillation  of   fix  pounds  of  da- 
maik  rofes  | 

Cum- 
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Cummin   feeds,  bruifed  a    liitle, 

one  ounce; 
Brown  fugar,  four  pounds; 
Honey,  two  pounds. 
Having  preffed  out  the  liquor,  boil 
it'  to   three  pints;  adding,     to- 
ward the  end,  the    feeds  tied   up 
in    a  linen  cloth.     Then  put    in 
the  fugar    and   honey,    and   boil 
down    the  mixture  to  the  confiR- 
ence  of  thin  honey. 

This  conipofition  is  very  well 
contrived  for  the  purpofe  expreifed 
in  its  title.  It  is  principally  em- 
ployed in  laxative  glyfters  ;  and 
hence  brown  fugar  is  here  allowed; 
whilft,  for  all  other  ufes,  the 
double-refined  is  diredcd. 

OXYMEL  ex  ALLIO. 

Oxy^nel  of  garlick.  ■  ,.'■ 

Land. 
Take  of 

Garlick,  cut  in  ilices,  an   ounce 

and  a  half  ; 
Caraway  feeds-, 
Sweet   fennel    feeds,     each  two 

drachms; 
Clarified   honey,  ten  ounces    by 

weight  ; 
Vinegar  half  a  pint. 
Boil  the  vinegar,  for  a  little  time 
with  the  feeds  bruifed,  in  a 
•  glazed  earthen  veffel  ;  then  add 
the  garlick,  and  cover  the  velfel 
clofe  ;  when  grown  cold,  prefs 
out  the  liquor,  and  difi'jlve  in 
it  the  honey,  by  the  heat  of  a 
Vi/ater-bath. 

This  oxymel  is  recommended 
for  attenuating  vifcid  juices,  pro- 
moting expectoration,  and  the 
fluid  fecretions  in  general.  It  is 
doubtlefs  a  medicine  of  confider- 
able  eificacy,  though  very  unplea- 
fant,  the  flavour  of  the  garlick 
prevailing,  notwithflariding  the  ad- 
dition of  the  aromatic  feeds. 
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OXYiVlEL  PECTORALE.  " 
Pectoral  oxytnel. 
Ed  tub. 

Take  of 

Elecampane  roots,  one  ouncf ; 
Florence    orris     roots,     halt    aa 

ounce; 
Gum  ammoniacum,  one  ounce- 
Vinegar,  half  a  pint; 
Clarified  honey,  one  pound; 
Water  three  pints. 

Let  the  roots,  cut  and  bruifed,  be 
boiled  in  the  water  till  one  third 
is  ; waded  ;  then  drain  oflF  the 
liquor,  let  it  (land  to  fettle,  and 
having  poured  it  oft' clear  from 
the  feces,  add  to  it  the  honev, 
and  the  ammoniacum,  previoufly 
diflblved  in  the  vinegar.  Mis 
them  together  by  boiling  them 
a  little.    ■ 

The  title  of  this  compofition 
expreifes  its  medical  virtues.  It  is 
defigned  for  thofe  diforders  of  the 
breail  that  proceed  from  a  load  of 
vifcid  phlegm  (which  this  medi- 
cln'Q  attenuates  and  promotes  the 
expectoration  of)  and  obftrudtions 
of  the  pulmonary  veflels.  Two 
or  three  fpoonfuls  may  be  taken 
every  night  and  morning,  and 
continued  for  fome  time. 

OXYMEL  SCILLITICUM. 
Oxymel  of  fquills. 
Land. 
Take  of 

Clarified  hrney,  three  pounds; 
Vinegar  ot  fquills,     two  pints. 
Boil  them  in    a  glazed  earthen  vef- 
fel,   over  a  gentle  fire,     to  the 
confiftence  of  a  fyrup. 

Edinb. 
Take  of 

Clarified  hcney,  four  pounds  ; 

Vinegar  of  I'quills,  two  pints. 
Boil  them  to  the   confillence   of  a 

Th  k 
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OXYMEL  SIMPLEX. 

Simple  oxymel. 
[L.  E  ] 
Take  of 

Clarified  hotiev,  two  pounds j 
Vinegar,  one  pint. 
Boil  them  to  a  due  conGftence. 

This    fimple  preparation  is  not 

vv^.v,   c."    --r inferior  in  efficacy    to  many   more 

reafon  the  colleges  both  of  London  elaborate    compofitions.        It  is  an 

and  Edinburgh  have  now  judicioufly  agreeable,    mild,    cooling,  fapona- 

crdered  the    honey,   for    all   thefe  ceous,    detergent,  and  attenuating 

kinds  of  preparations,  to    be  pre-  rnprilrinp      Tr    ;=  nfrpn  nT^rl  in /-/^f%l_ 
i;ioufly  clarified  by  it 

Oxymel   of  fquills    is  an   ufeful 


The  honey  was  formerly  em- 
ployed for  this  preparation  uncla- 
rified;  and  the  fcum,  which  in 
fuch  cafes  arifes  in  the  boiling, 
taken  off:  by  this  means,  the  im- 
purities of  the  honey  were  dif- 
charged  ;  but  fome  of  the  medi- 
cinal parts  of  the  fquills,  which 
the  vinegar  was  impregnated  with, 
were   aUb    feparaied.        For     this 


rant. 


aperient,  detergent,   and    expeflo 

rant,   and   of  great    fervice  in  hu- 

nioural  afthmas,   coughs,  and  other 

diforders,  where    thick  phlegm   a-    ^ 

bounds.      It    is  given  in    do fes   of    from   danger. 

two  or    three  drachms,  along  with    procured    by 


medicine.  It  is  often  uied  in  cool- 
ing, detergent  garganfms,  and 
not  unfrequently    as    an    expeQo- 


The     boiling    of  oxymels     in 

glazed    earthen   veifels,  is  not  free 

Their    glazing    is 

a     vitrification     of 


fome 


x^w.^  aromatic   water,  as    that   of  lead  ;    and    vinegar    by    a    boiling 

cinnamon,    to    prevent     the   great  heat,    may  corrode  fo  much  of  vi- 

naufea  which   it   would   otherwife  trified  lead,  as  to    receive  from  it 

be   apt  to  excite.     In  large  dofes,  noxious  qualities.     See  page  31^. 
it  proves  emetic. 


[    zs^     J 


C    H   A   P   T   E   R     V. 

Separation  and   colkflion   of  thnfe,   -parts  of    ve<rctahle   and 
animal  fuhftances J  which  are  volatile  in  the  heat  of  boiling 

water . 


HERE  are  many  veget- 
able, and  fome  animal  fub- 
ftances,  whofe  virtues  refide,  wliol- 
jy  or  in  part,  in  a  matter  which  is 
capable  of  totally  exhaling  in  the 
heat  of  boiling  water.  In  moft  of 
the  proc^effes  hitherto  defcribed,  it 
is  endeavoured,  as  much  aspoilible, 
to  preferve  this  volatile  matter 
along  with  the  more  fixt  parts  ; 
whether  thofe  fixt  parts  were  them- 
feives  medicinal,  or  only  fubfer- 
vient    to    the  union   of  the  volatile 


nntter  with  the  fluids  employed. 
The  aim,  in  the  prcfent  chr.pter, 
is,  to  completely  feparate  this  vo- 
latile fut  tile  principle,  and  colleft 
it  pure  from  the  grofler  fixt  parts, 
either  in  a  concentrated  ftate,  or  di- 
luted with  water  or  fpiiit  of  v/ine. 
In  its  concentrated  flate,  it  appears 
commonly  an  oil  j  which,  from  its 
containing  aKvays  the  fpecific  o- 
dour,  and  frequently  the  other  me- 
dicinal powers  of  the  fubje^l,  is 
called  ejjential  oil. 


S     E    C    T.     I. 


Effential  Oils. 


Ss  E  N  T I  A  L  oils  are  drawn  by 
diftiUation  in  an  alembic,  Vv'ith 
a  large  refrigeratory.  A  quan- 
tity of  water  is  added  to  the 
fubjett,  fufficient  to  prevent  its 
burning  ;  and  in  this  v.'ater,  it  is 
likewife  macerated  a  little  time 
before  the  diftiilation.  The  oil 
comes  over  along  with  the  wa- 
ter ;  and  either  fwims  on  its  fur- 
face,  or  finks  to  the  bottom,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  lighter  or  heavier 
tnan  that  fluid  [L.] 
w  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
■fome  Tea  fait  is  ordered  to  be 
added  to  the  water,  fufficient 
to  give  it  a  flight  brackilli  talte. 
The  length  of  the  maceration 
is  to  be  varied  according  to  the 
texture  and  compaftnefs  of  the 
fubjei^t  :  the  moft  tencfer  fubjefls 


fcarce  require  any  :  thofe  of  a 
foft  and  loofe  texture  are  to  be 
fteeped  for  two  or  three  days  ;  and 
the  morevifcous  ones,  for  a  longer 
time  :  the  further  the  maceration 
is  intended  to  be  protracted,  the 
greater  quantity  of  fea  fait  mud 
be  added.  From  vifcous  fubftan- 
ces  the  oil  may  be  obtamed  m  a 
iliorter  time,  by  fubmicting  them 
to  a  flight  and  not  too  long 
continued,  fermentation;  in  v/hich 
cafe,  the  addition  of  fait  is  im- 
proper. Seeds  and  fpices  are 
to  be  bruifed,  and  woods  to  be 
rafped,  previouflv  to  the  macera- 
tion or  fermentation  [£.] 


Esse  NTT  AT.    oils  are   obtained 

only  fiom   odoriferous   iubftances  ; 

A  a  bur. 
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but  not  equally  from  all  of  this 
clafs,  nor  in  quantity  proportion- 
able to  their  degree  of  odour  ; 
fonie,  vv'hich,  if  we  were  to  reafon 
from  analogy,  iliould  feeai  very 
well  fitted  for  this  procefs,  yield- 
ing extremely  little  oil,  and  others 
none  at  all.  Rofes  and  camomile 
flowers,  whofc  ftrong  and  lafting 
fmell  promifes  abundance,  are 
found  upon  experiment  to  contain 
but  a  fmali  quantity  ;  the  violet 
and  jafmine  flower,  which  perfume 
the  air  with  their  odour,  lofe  their 
fmell  upon  the  gentleft  codlion, 
and  do  not  afford  the  lead  percep- 
tible mark  of  oil  upon  being  di- 
fiilled,  unlefs  immenfe  quantities 
are  fubmitted  to  the  operation  at 
once  ;  whilfh  favin,  wPiofe  dif- 
agreeable  fcent  extends  to  no  great 
diftance,  gives  out  the  moft  oil  of 
almoft  any  vegetable  known. 

Nor  are  the  fame  plants  equally 
fit  for  this  operation,  when  pro- 
duced in  different  foils  or  feafons  ; 
or  at  different  times  of  their  growth. 
Some  yield  more  oil  if  gathered 
when  the  flowers  begin  to  fall  off 
than  at  any  other  time  ;  lavender 
and  rue  for  inftance.  Otheis,  as 
fage,  afford  the  largeft  quantity 
W'hen  young,  before  they  have 
fent  forth  any  flowers  :  and  others, 
as  thyme,  when  the  flowers  have 
juft  appeared.  All  fragrant  herbs 
yield  a  larger  proportion  of  oil 
when  produced  in  dry  foils  and 
warm  iummers,  than  in  the  oppo- 
fite  circumftances.  On  the  other 
hand,  feme  of  the  difagreeabie 
ftrong-fcented  ones,  as  worm- 
wood, are  faid  to  contain  moff, 
in  rainy  feafons  and  moift  rich 
grounds. 

Several  of  the  chemius  have 
been  of  opinion,  that  herbs  and 
flowers,  moderately  dried,  yield 
a  greater  quantity  of  effential  oil, 
than   if  they    were  diftilled   when 
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frefh.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  the 
oil  being  already  blended,  in  frefli 
plants,  with  a  watery  fluid,  great 
part  of  it  remains  diffufed  through 
the  water  after  the  diftillation,  di- 
vided into  particles  too  minute  to 
unite  and  be  collefled  ;  whereas 
in  drying,  the  oily  parts,  on  tne 
exhalation  of  the  moifture  which 
kept  them  divided  and  difperfed, 
run  together  into  globules,  which 
have  little  difpofition  to  mingle  with 
watery  fluids,  and  eafdy  feparate 
from  the  water  employed  in  the  dif- 
tillation. 

This  theory,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  be  altogether  fa- 
tisfaftory  ;  for  though  the  oil  be 
coUefted  in  the  fubjedt  into  dif- 
tin(5l  globules,  it  does  not  rife 
in  that  form,  but  refolved  into 
vapour,  and  blended  and  coagi- 
tated  by  the  heat  with  the  vapour 
of  the  v.'ater  j  and  if  the  oil  in 
a  dry  plant  was  lefs  difpofed  to 
unite  with  aqueous  fluids  than 
in  a  freili  one,  the  dry  ought  to 
yield  a  weaker  infufion  than  the 
frefli,  the  contrary  of  which  is 
generally  found  to  obtain.  As 
the  oil  of  the  dry  plant  is  moft 
perfe£lly  extrafled,  and  kept  dif- 
folved  by  the  water  before  the  di- 
ftillation, I  can  fs;e  no  reafon  why 
it  ihould  hav-e  a  greater  tendency 
to  fepaiate  from  the  water  after- 
wards. 

The  opinion  of  dry  plants  yield- 
ing moft  oil  feems  to  have  arifen 
from  an  obfervation  of  Hoffman, 
which  has,  I  think,  been  mifun- 
derfliood :  A  pound,  he  fays,  of 
"  dry  fpike  flowers  yields  an 
*'  ounce  of  oil,  but  if  they  were 
"  diftilled  frefli,  they  would  fcarce- 
"  ly  yield  above  half  an  ounce  ; 
"  and  the  cafe  is  the  fame  in  balm, 
"  fage,  &c.  The  reafon  is,  that 
"  in  drying,  the  watery  humidi- 
"  ty  exhales  -,  and  as  from  two 
'*  pounds  of  a   frefh  plant  we  do 

"   not 
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"  not  obtain  above  one  pound  of 
*'  dry,  and  little  of  the  fubtile 
"  oil  evaporates  in  the  drying,  it 
"  follows,  that  more  oil  ought  to 
"  be  afiiorded  by  the  dry  than  by 
*'  tlie  frefli."  The  meaning  of 
which  I  apptehend  to  be  no  inoie 
than  this,  that  if  two  pounds  of 
a  freili  plant  are  by  drying  re- 
duced to  one,  v/ithout  any  lofs  ol 
the  oil,  then  the  one  pound  dry 
ought  to  be  equivalent  to  the  two 
frefh.  A  late  wiiter  quotes  an  ex- 
periment of  Neumann,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  mifunderftood  in  the 
lame  manner  ;  for  Neumann,  in 
the  place  referred  to,  fays  only, 
that  dry  wormwood  is  found  to 
yield  much  more  oil  than  an  equal 
iveight  of  the  frelli  plarxt.  i  do 
not  recolledl  any  inllance,  in  which 
frefli  and  dry  plants  have  been 
brought  to  a  fair  comparifon,  by 
dividing  a  quantity  of  the  fubjed 
into  two  equal  weights,  and  diiiil- 
ling  one  while  frelli,  and  the  other 
after  it  has  been  carefully  and  mo- 
derately dried. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  efl'ciSt 
of  moderate  exficcation,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  if  the  drying  be  long 
continued,  the  produce  of  oil  will 
be  diminiilied,  its  colour  altered, 
and  its  fmell  impaired. 


Z5: 


With  regard  to  the  propor- 
tion of  wa^er,  if  whole  plants, 
moderately  dried,  are  ufed,  or  the 
fhavings  of  woods ;  as  much  of 
either  may  be  put  into  the  velTel, 
as,  lightly  prelYed,  will  occupy 
half  its  cavity  ;  and  as  much  wa- 
ter may  be  added,  as  will  life  up  to 
two  thirds  its  height.  The  wa- 
ter and  ingredients,  altogether, 
ihould  never  take  up  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  ftill  ;  there 
fiiould  be  liquor  enough  to  prevent 
any  danger  of  an  empyrcu.ma,  but 
not  fo  much  as  to  be  too  apt  to  boil 
over  into  the  receiver;. 


Til  i;  maceration  fliould  be  con- 
tinued fo  long,  as  that  the  wattr 
m:iy  fully  penetrate  the  pores  of 
the  fubjeift.  To  promote  this  ef- 
fect, vv'oods  fliould  be  thinly  ibavtd 
Ecrofs  the  grain,  i-oots  cut  tranf- 
vcifely  into  thin  flices,  barks  re- 
duced into  coarfe  pov.'der,  and 
feeds  lightly  bruifed.  Very  com- 
pact and  tenacious  fubftances  re- 
quire the  maceration  to  be  conti- 
nued a  wegk  or  tv.-o,  or  longer  j 
lor  thofe  of  a  fofter  and  loofer  tex- 
ture, two  or  three  days  are  fnfli- 
cient  ;  whilft  fome  tender  heibs 
and  flowers  not  only  ftand  not  in 
need  of  any  at  all,  but  arc  even  in- 
jured by  it. 

Whether  the  addition  of  fea  fait 
is  of  any  real  fervice,  is  greatly  to 
be  doubted.  The  ufes  generally 
aliigned  to  it  are,  to  penetrate  and 
unlock  the  texture  of  the  fubjeft 
more  eftedually  than  fimple  water 
could  do  :  and  to  prevent  the  fer- 
mentation or  putrefadtion,  which 
the  matter  is  apt  to  run  into, 
during  the  length  of  time  that  the 
maceration  is  often  continued. 
But  fea  fait  feems  rather  to  harden 
and  condenfe,  than  to  foften  and 
rciblve,  both  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal iubjefts;  and  if  it  prevents 
putrefatlion,  it  mult,  on  that  very 
account,  be  rather  injurious  than 
of  fervice.  The  refolulion,  here 
aimed  at,  approaches  near  to  a 
beginning  putrefaQion ;  and  fa- 
line  fubilances,  by  retarding  this, 
prolong  the  maceration  far  beyond 
the  time  that  would  oihervvife  be 
necfcllary.  It  is  in  the  power  of 
ti:e  operator,  when  he  perceives  the 
procefs  coming  near  this  pitch, 
to  pat  a  flop  to  it  at  pleafure,  by 
proceeding  immediately  to  diilil- 
lation  :  by  this  means,  the  whole 
affair  will  be  finillicd  in  a  very 
little  time,  with  at  lead  equal  ad- 
vantage in  every  other  refpett  ;^ 
provided  the  manual  operations  ot 
A  ■a.  z  pound- 
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pounding,  rafping,  and  the  like 
which  are  equally  neceffary  in  ei- 
ther cafe,  be  fcientifically  complied 
with. 

Bodies  of  a  .very  vifcous  and 
compaft  texture  are  direfled,  in 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  to 
be  fermented  for  Ibme  days  with  a 
little  yeaft  :  half  their  quantity  of 
water  is  fufficient  for  peii«*rming 
the  fermentation  ;  fo  much  more 
as  is  neceflary,  is  to  be  added 
afterwards,  before  the  diftiUaiion. 
This  procefs  undoubtedly  pro- 
motes the  refolation  of  the  fubjeft, 
and  the  extrication  of  the  oil  :  it 
rarely  happens,  however,  that 
afliftances  of  this  kind  are  needful. 
Particular  care  muft  be  had  not 
to  continue  the  fermentation  too 
long;  or  to  give  a  bad  flavour  to  the 
oil  by  an  ill  chofen  ferment, or  ufing 
too  large  a  quantity  of  any. 

Some  chemifts  pretend,  that  by 
the  addition  of  falts  and  acid  fpi- 
rits,  they  have  been  enabled  to 
gain  more  oil  from  certain  vegeta- 
ble matters,  than  can  polFibiy  be 
got  from  them  without  fuch  affift- 
ance.  Experiments  made  on  pur- 
pofe  to  fettle  this  point  feem  to 
prove  the  contrary  ;  this  at  lealf 
is  conflantly  found  to  be  true,  that 
where  there  is  any  reafon  to  think 
the  yield  to  be  greater  than  ufual, 
the  quality  of  the  oil  is  propor- 
tionably  injured.  The  quantity 
of  true  effential  oil  in  vegetables, 
can  by  no  means  be  increafed  ; 
and  what  is  really  contained  in 
them  may  be  eafiiy  feparated  with- 
out any  addition  of  this  kind. 
All  that  faline  matters  can  do  in 
this  refpett,  is,  to  make  the  water 
fufceptible  of  a  greater  degree 
of  heat  than  it  can  fuftain  by  it- 
felf,  and  thus  enable  it  to  carry 
up  a  grofs  unftuous  matter,  not 
volatile  enough  to  arife  with  pure 
water  ;  this  grofs  matter,  min- 
gling with  the    pure  oil,  increafes 


the  quantity,  but  at  the  fame 
time  muft  neceffarily  debafe  its 
quality.  And  indeed  v/hen  water 
alone  is  made  ufe  of,  the  oil 
which  comes  over  about  the  end 
of  the  operation  is  rem.arkably 
lefs  fragrant,  and  of.  a  thicker 
confiftence,  than  that  which  ayfes 
at  the«s:beginnine  5  diftilled. a  fe- 
cond  ti.me,  with  a  gentle  heat,  it 
leaves  a  large  quantity  of  grofs 
almoft  infipid  refinou."^  matter  be- 
hind. 

The  choice  of  proper  inffr'a- 
ments  is  of  great  confequence  to 
the  performance  of  this  procefs  to 
advantage.  There  are  fome  oils, 
which  pafs  freely  over  the  fwan 
neck  of  the  head  of  the  common 
ftdl  ;  others  lefs  volatile,  cannot 
eafil)-  be  made  to  rife  fo  high. 
For  obtaining  thefe  laft  we  would 
recommend  a  large  lovv  head, 
having  a  rim  or  hollow  canal  round 
ic:  in  this  canal  the  oil  is  detained 
on  its  firft  afcent  (and  thence  con- 
veyed at  once  into  the  receiver)  the 
advantages  of  which  are  fufficiently 
obvious. 

With  regard  to  the  fire,  the  ope- 
rator ought  to  be  expeditious  \n 
raifmg  it  at  firfl:,  and  to  keep  it  up, 
during  the  whole  procefs,  ot  Inch 
a  degree,  that  the  oil  may  freely 
diftil,  otherwife,  the  oil  will  be 
expofed  to  an  unneceffary  heat,  a 
circumflance  which  ought  as  much 
as  poffible  to  be  avoided.  Fire 
communicates  to  all  thefe  oils  a 
difagreeable  irapreffion,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  their  being  much  lefs 
grateful  when  newly  diltilled,  than 
after  they  have  flood  for  fome 
time  in  a  cool  place  :  the  longer 
the  heat  is  continued,  the  more 
alteration  it  mufl  produce  in  them. 
The  greater  number  of  oils 
require  for  their  diftillation  the 
heat  of  water  llrongly  boiling  : 
but  there  are  many  alfo  which  rile 
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with  a  conriderably  lefs  heat; 
fuch  as  thofe  of  lemon  peel,  citron 
peel,  of  the  flowers  of  lavender 
and  rofemary,  and  of  almoft  all 
the  more  odoriferous  kinds  of  flow- 
ers. We  have  already  obferved, 
that  thefe  flowers  have  their  fra- 
grance greatly  injured,  or  even 
deftroyed,  by  beating  or  bruifing 
them  :  it  is  "impaired  alfo  by  the 
immerfion  in  water,  in  the  prefent 
procefs,  and  the  more  fo  in  pro- 
portion to  the  continuance  of  the 
immerfion,  and  the  heat  :  hence 
thefe  oils,  diftilled  in  the  common 
manner,  prove  much  lefs  agreea- 
ble in  fmell  than  the  fuhjeQs 
themfelves.  For  the  diftillation 
of  fubftances  of  this  clafs,  I  have 
contrived  another  method  :  inftead 
•of  being  immerfed  in  water,  they 
are  expofed  only  to  its  vapour, 
A  proper  quantity  of  water  be- 
ing put  into  the  bottom  of  the 
ftill,  the  odoriferous  herbs  or  flow- 
ers are  laid  lightly  in  a  bafket,  of 
■fuch  a  fize,  that  it  may  enter  into 
the  ftill,  and  reft  againtl  its  fides, 
juft  above  the  water.  The  head 
being  then  fitted  on,  and  the  wa- 
ter made  to  boil,  the  fleam,  per- 
colating through  the  fubjefl,  im- 
bibes the  oil,  without  impairing 
its  fragrance,  and  carries  it  over 
into  the  receiver.  Oils  thus  ob- 
tained poiTefs  the  odour  of  the 
fubjeft  in  an  exquifite  degree, 
and  have  nothing  of  the  difagree- 
able  fcent  perceivable  in  thofe  di- 
ftilled by  boiling  them  in  water  in 
the  common  manner. 


thought  to  relate  to  the  compara- 
tive gravities  of  the  oils  ;  with 
which  the  vobtihty  or  fixedncfs 
have  no  connexion.  Oil  olive 
is  lighter  than  moO:  of  the  eflcn- 
tial  oils  ;  but  the  heat  requifue 
to  make  it  diftil  exceeds  that  in 
which  the  heavieft  elfential  oil 
diftils,  confiderably  more  than  the 
heat  of  boiling  water  exceeds  that 
of  ice. 


It    may    be    proper   to    obferve, 
that    thofe  oils,  which  rite    with   a 
lefs  heat  than  that    of  boiling    wa- 
iter,   are    generally    called,  by  the 
chemical  and      pharmaceutical 

writers,  Ught  oils  ;  and  thofe 
winch  require  the  heat  of  water 
ftrongly  boiling,  are  called  pon- 
derous. I  have  avoided  thefe  ex- 
preflions,     as      they       uiig'it       be 


The  water  employed  in  the  di- 
ftillation of  efl'ential  oils,  alv/ays 
imbibes  fome  portion  of  the  oil  j 
as  is  evident  from  the  fmell,  tafl:e, 
and  colour  which  it  acquires.  It 
cannot  however  retain  above  a 
certain  quantity  ;  and  therefore, 
fuch  as  has  been  already  ufed  and 
almoft  faturated  itfelf,  may  be  ad- 
vantageoufly  employed,  inftead  of 
conmion  water,  in  a  fecond,  third, 
or  any  future  diftillation  ot  the  fame 
fubjea. 

Some  late  chemical  writers  re-- 
commend,  not  the  water  which 
comes  over,  but  that  which  re- 
mains in  the  ftill,  to  be  ufed  a 
fecond  time.  This  can  be  of  n(; 
fervice;  as  containing  only  luch 
parts  of  the  vegetable  as  are  not 
capable  of  arifing  in  diftillation, 
and  which  ferve  only  to  impede 
the  aflion  of  the  water  as  a  men- 
ftruum,  and  to  endanger  an  em-- 
pyreuma. 

After  the  diftillation  of  one  oil, 
particular  care  lliould  be  had  to 
duly  cleanfe  the  worm  before  it 
is  employed  in  the  diftillation  0^ 
a  difterent  plant.  Some  oils,  thofe 
of  wormwood  and  anifeeds  for 
inflance,  adhere  to  it  fo  tenaci- 
oufly,  as  not  to  be  mcked  out  by 
heat,  or  waflied  oft  by  water  :  the 
beft  way  of  cleanfing  the  v/orin 
from  thefe,  i;;  to  run  a  little  fpint 
of  wine  through  it, 

Eftential    oils,  afier  they  are  di- 

ftiiied,  ftiould   be   fuftered   to  ftand 
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for  (6mt  days,  in  veffeis  ioofely 
covered  with  paper,  till  they  have 
loft  their  difagreeable  fiery  odour, 
and  become  liquid  ;'  then  put 
them  tip  in  fmall  bottles,  which 
are  to  be  kept  quite  full,  clofely 
ftopt,  in  a  cool  place;  v;ith  thefe 
cautions,  they  will  retain  their 
virtues  in  perfe£lion  for  many 
years. 

When  carelefsly    kept,  they    in 
time   gradually    lofe  of  their    fla- 
vour, and  become  grofs  and  thick. 
Some  endeavour   to  recover    them 
again  after    they    have    undergone 
this    change,    by     grinding     thern^ 
with  about  thrice    their  weight  of 
common    fait,  then  adding  a  large 
proportion  of  water,  and    diftilling 
them  afrefli  :  the  purer  part  arifes 
thin  and  limpid,  poffelTing  a    great 
degree   of  the    priftine    fmell     and 
talie  of  the    oil,    though    inferior 
in  both  refpefis    to    what    the  oil 
was  at  firft.     This  reclification,   as 
it  is  called,  fucceeds  equally  with- 
out the  fait  :  the  oil's,  when    thus 
altered,    are    nearly   in   the    fame 
ftate    with    the    turpentines,    and 
other  thickened  oily  juices,  which 
readily  yield  their  purer  oil    in   di- 
milation  w^ith  v/ater  alone. 

When  eifential  oils  have  entire- 
ly loft  their  fmell,  fonie  recom- 
mend adding  them  in  tlie  diftil- 
lation  of  a  frePa  quantity  of  the 
oil  of  the  fame  plant  ;  by  which 
means  they  are  faid  to  faiiate 
themfe'ves  anew  v.'Ilh  the  odorous 
matter,  and  become  entirely  reno- 
vated. This  practice,  however, 
ought  doubtlefs  to  be  difapproved, 
as  being  no  other  than  a  fpecious 
fophiftication  j  for  it  can  do  no 
more  than  to  divide,  between  the 
old  oil  and  the  new,  the  adive 
matter  which  belongs  to  the  new 
ylone. 

EfTential  oils,  medicinally  con- 
fidered,  agree  in   the  general   qua- 
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lities  of  pungency  and  heat  ;  in 
particular  virtues,  they  difter  as 
much  as  the  fubjefls  from  which 
they  are  obtained,  the  oil  being 
the  direQ  principle  in  which  the 
virtues,  or  part  of  the  virtues  of 
the  feveral  fubjects  refide.  Thus 
the  carminative  virtue  of  the  warm 
feeds,  the  diuretic  of  juniper  ber- 
ries, the  emmenagogue  of  favin, 
the  nervine  of  rofemary,  the  fto- 
machic  of  mint,  the  aniifcorbutic 
of  fcurvy-grafs,  the  cordial  ot  aro- 
matics,  &c.  are  concentrated  in 
their  oils. 

There  is  another  remarkable 
diiference  in  eflential  oils,  the 
foundation  of  which  is  lefs  ob- 
vious ;  that  of  the  degree  of  their 
pungency  and  heat  ;  which  are 
by  no  means  in  proportion,  as 
might  be  expected,  to  ihofe  of  the 
fubjects  they  were  drawn  from. 
The  oil  of  cinnamon,  for  inftance, 
is  excedively  pungent  and  fiery  ;  in 
its  undiluted  ftate,  it  is  almoft 
cauftic  ;  whereas  cloves,  a  fpice 
which  in  fubflance  is  far  more 
pungent  than  the  other,  yields  an 
oil  which  is  far  lefs  fo.  This  dif- 
ference feems  to  depend  partly 
upon  the  quantity  of  oil  afforded, 
cinnamon  yielding  much  lefs  than 
cloves,  and  confequently  having 
its  active  matter  concentrated  into 
a  fmailer  volume  ;  partly,  upon 
a  diiference  in  the  nature  of  the 
active  parts  themfelves  ;  for 
though  eOential  oils  contain  al- 
ways the  fpecific  odour  and  fla- 
vour of  their  fubjects,  whether 
grateful  cr  ungrateful,  thev  do  not 
always  contain  the  whole  pungen- 
cy ;  this  refides  frequently  in  a 
more  fixt  refinous  matter,  and  does 
not  rife  with  the  oil.  After  the 
diftillation  of  cloves,  pepper,  and 
fome  other  fpices,  a  part  of  their 
pungency  is  found  to  remain  be- 
hind :  a  limple  tincture  of  them 
in  rectified  fpirit   of  wine  is    even 
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more  pungent    than   their  pure  ef- 
fential  oils. 

The  more  grnteful  oils  are  fre- 
quently made  ufe  of  tor  reconcil- 
ing to  the  ftomach  medicines  of 
themfelves  difguftful.  It  has  been 
cuftomary  to  employ  them  as  cor- 
rectors tor  the  refinous  purgatives  ; 
an  ufe  which  they  do  not  feem  to 
be  well  adapted  to.  All  the  fer- 
vice  they  can  here  be  of,  is,  to 
make  the  refin  fit  eafier  at  firfl  on 
the  ftoraach  :  far  from  abating  the 
irritating  quality  upon  which  the 
virulence  of  its  opeiation  depends, 
thefe  pungent  oils  fuperadd  a  frefli 
llimulus.  See  the  article  cathar- 
tics, page  71 . 

Effential  oils  are  never  given  a- 
lone,  on  account  of  their  extreme 
heat  and  pungency;  which  in  lonie 
is  fo  great,  that  a  fingle  drop,  let 
fall  upon  the  tongue,  produces  a 
gangrenous  efchar.  They  are  rea- 
dily imbibed  by  pure  dry  fugar, 
and  in  this  form  may  be  conveni- 
ently exhibited.  Ground  with 
eight  or  ten  times  their  v/eight  of 
the  fugar,  they  become  foluble  in 
aqueous  liquors;  and  thus  may  be 
diluted  to  any  afTigned  degree. 
Mucilages  alfo  render  them  mif- 
cible  with  water  into  an  uniform 
milky  liquor.  They  diiTi)lve  like- 
wife  in  fpirit  of  v.-ine  ;  the  more 
fragrant  in  an  equal  weight,  and 
almoft  all  of  them  in  lefs  than 
four  times  their  own  quantity  : 
thefe  folutions  may  be  either  taken 
on  fugar,  or  mixed  with  fyrups  or 
the  like  j  on  mixing  them  with  wa- 
ter, the  liquor  grows  milky,  and 
the  oil  feparates. 

The  more  pungent  oils  are  em- 
ployed externally  againft  paralytic 
complaints,  numbneis,  pains  and 
aches,  cold  tumors,  and  in  other 
cafes  where  particular  parts  re- 
quire to  be  heated  or  ilimulated. 
The  tOGth-ach  is  fometimes  re- 
lieved by     a    drop  of  thcie  almoll 
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cnuftic  oils,  received  on  co'.Kn, 
and  cautiouHy  introduced  in;o  the 
hollow  tooth. 

0LEU!\/1  AHSINTHII. 
ESSENTIALC. 

FJJential  oil  of  the   lethues  of  ivorm- 
tvood. 
L.   E. 
This  is  one  of  tlie  more  ungrate- 
ful oils  ;  it  fmells    ftrongly  of  the 
wormwood    ;       and     contains     its 
particular  naufeous    tafte,  but  has 
little    or   nothing   of   its  bitternefs, 
this    remaining    entire  in     the  de- 
coftion    left    after  the  difiillaiion  : 
its  colour,  when  drawn     from  the 
frefli   herb,  is  a    dark  green  ;  from 
the  dry,  a  brov.'niili  yellow.     This 
oil  is    recommended     by    Hoffman 
as   a   mild    anodyne,    in    fpafmodic 
contractions  :  for  this    purpofe,  he 
direfls  a  drachm  of  it  to  be  diffolved 
in    an  ounce    of    reiflified  fpirit  of 
wine,  and   feven  or  eight  drops   of 
the  mixture   taken  for   a     dofe   in 
any  convenient  vehicle.    Boerhaavc 
greatly  commends  in  tertian  fevers, 
a    medicated    liquor    compofed  of 
about     feven    grains     of    the     oil 
pround  firft  with  a  drachm  of  fugar, 
then  with    two  drachms  of  the  fait 
of  wormwood,  and  afterwards  dif- 
folved  in  fix    ounces  of  the  diftil- 
led  water    of  the  fame  plant  :   two 
hours    before   the    fit   is     exped^ed, 
the  patient  is  to  bathe  his  icet  and 
legs  in   warm    water,  and   then   to 
drink    two  ounces  cf    the     liquor 
every  quarter  of  an    hour  till  the 
two    hour's  are    expired   ;  by    tlus 
means,  he   fays,  all   cafes    of  this 
kind  are    generally  cured  with  eale 
and    fafety,    provided    there  is  no 
fchirrofity'  cr  fuppuration.     With 
us,  the   oil    of  vv-ormvvood   is   em- 
ployed chicrfly  as    a  vermifuge,  and 
for  this  purpofe  is  both  applied   ex- 
ternally to    the     belly,  and    taken 
internallv  :   it  is    moft  conveniently 
exhibited    in    ilic    form    of    pills, 
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which   it   may  be  reduced  into  by 
mixing  it  with  crumb  of  bread. 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  ANETHI 
ESSENTIALE. 
EJfential  oil  of  dill  feeds. 
Lond'. 
This    is   a  very   warm  oil  ;  of  a 
flavour  not  very  agreeable,  lefs  fo 
than  that  of  the  feeds.     It  is  fome- 
times    given  as    a    carminative,  in 
flatulencies,     cholicky    pains,    hic- 
cups, and    the   like,    from   one   to 
three  or  four  drops. 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  ANISI 

ESSENTIALE. 

Effential  oil  of  anifeeds. 

L.  E. 

This  oil  pofl'efl'es  the  tafte  and 
fmell  of  the  anifeeds  in  perfeiSlion. 
It  is  one  of  the  mildeft  of  the  di- 
fiilled  oils  :  fifteen  or  twenty  drops 
may  be  taken  at  a  time  without 
danger,  though  common  practice 
rarely  goes  fo  far  as  half  this 
number.  Its  fmell  is  extremely 
durable  and  difFufive  :  milk  drawn 
from  the  breafl  after  taking  it,  is 
found  impregnated  with  its.  odour  j 
and  poffibly  this  may  be,  in  part, 
the  foundation  of  the  peroral 
virtues  ufually  afcribed  to  it  :  in 
flatulencies  and  cholics,  it  is  faid 
by  fome  to  be  lefs  effectual  than  the 
feeds  themfelves. 

It  is  remarkable  of  this  oil,  that 
it  congeals,  even  when  the  air  is 
not  feriibly  cold,  into  a  butyrace- 
ous  confillence  :  and  hence,  in  the 
difliillation  of  ir,  the  operator 
ought  not  to  be  over-folicitous  in 
keeping  the  water  in  the  refrigera- 
tory too  cool :  it  behoves  him  ra- 
ther to  let  it  grow  foiuewhat  hot, 
particularly  towards  the  end  of 
the  procefs  ;  otherwife  the  oil, 
congealing,  may  fo  flop  up  the 
worm,  as  to  endanger  blowing  otf 
the  head  of  the  ftill,  at  leall  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  oil  will  remain 
in  it. 
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OLEUM  SEMINUM  CARUI 
ESSENTIALE. 

Effential  oil  of  caraivny  feeds. 
L.  E. 

The  flavour  of  this  exa£lly  re- 
fembles  that  of  the  caraway.  It 
is  a  very  hot  and  pcngent  oil  ;  a 
fingle  drop  is  a  moderate  dofe, 
and  five  or  fix  a  very  large  one. 
It  is  not  unfrequently  made  ufe  of 
as  a  carminative  ;  and  fuppofed 
by  fome  to  be  peculiarly  fervice- 
able  for  promoting  urine,  to  which 
it  communicates  fome  degree  of  its 
fmell. 

OLEUM  CARYOPHYLLORUM 
AROMATICORUM 

ESSENTIALE. 
Effential  oil  of  clonjes. 
L.  E. 
This  oil  is  fo  ponderous  as  to 
fink  in  water,  and  is  not  eafily  ele- 
vated in  diftillaiion  :  if  the  water 
whicii  comes  over  be  returned  on 
the  remaining  cloves,  and  the  di- 
ftillation  repeated,  fome  more  oil 
will  generally  be  obtained,  though 
much  infeiior  in  quality  to  thg 
firfl:.  The  oil  of  cloves  is  ufually 
defcribed  as  being  "  in  tafte  excef- 
"  fively  hot  and  fiery,  and  of  a 
"  g-old  yellow  colour. 'Y-^"^'"'^'- /'''''" 
cefj'.  2~.J  Such  indeed  is  the  com- 
pofiiion  v/hich  we  receive  under 
this  name  from  Holland  ;  but  the 
genuine  oil  of  cloves  is  one  of  the 
milder  oils  :  it  may  be  taken 
with  great  fafety  (duly  diluted)  to 
the  quantity  of  ten  or  twelve  drops 
or  more.  Nor  is  its  colour  at  all 
yellow,  unlefs  it  has  been  long 
and  carelefsly  kept,  or  diftilled 
by  too  violent  a  fire  :  when  in  per- 
fedlion,  it  is  limpid  and  colourlefs, 
of  a  pleafant,  moderately  warm 
and  pungent  tafl:e,  and  a  xery 
agreeable  fmell,  much  refembling 
that  of  the  fpice  itfelf.  The  Dutch 
oil  of  cloves  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity of  expreflcd  oil,  as  evidently 
appears 
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appears  upon  examining  it  by  dillil- 
lation.  This  however  cannot  be 
the  addition  to  which  it  owes  its 
acrimony.  A  fmall  proportion  of 
a  refinous  extract  of  cloves  com- 
municates to  a  large  one  of  oil  a 
deep  colour,  and  a  great  degree  of 
acrimony. 

OLEUM   FLORUM  CHAM/E-- 
MELT  ESSENTIALL 

EJJential  oil  of  c amomile  flovjer s . 
Loiiil. 

This  is  a  very  pungent  oil,  of  a 
ftrong  not  ungrateful  fine!!,  relem- 
bling  that  of  the  flowers  :  its  co- 
lour is  yellow,  with  a  cafl:  of  green- 
iili  or  brown.  It  is  fometimes  given 
in  the  dofe  of  a  few  drops,  as  a 
carminative,  in  hyfteric  diforders, 
and  likewife  as  a  vermifuge  :  it 
siiay  be  conveniently  made  into  pills 
with  crumb  of  bread. 

The  oil  above  defcribed  is  that 
obtained  from  the  common  garden 
camomile,  which  is  the  only  fort 
direQed  in  our  difpenfatories  (fee 
the  foregoing  part,  page  124.) 
There  is  another  fpecies,  more 
frequent  in  corn-fields  than  in 
our  gardens,  (chnnieiiujelum  'vulgar e 
Ger .  Raii  fympf.  ed.  3.  288.)  which 
yields  a  beautiful  blue  oil  :  this 
colour,  if  the  oil  is  carefully  kept, 
remains  for  many  years;  but  if  the 
air  is  not  perfeflly  excluded,  foon 
degenerates  into  a  yellow  like  that 
of  the  foregoing. 

OLEUM  CINNAMOML 
Oil  of  cinnamon. 
L.  E. 
This    valuable    oil    is    extremely 
hot  and  pungent,  of  a  moil  agree- 
able flavour,  like  that  of  the  cinna- 
mon itfeU.      In  cold  languid  cafes, 
and  debilities   of  the   nervous    fyf- 
tem,    it    is  one  of  the  mofl:   imme- 
diate cordials  and  reftoratives.  The 
dofe   is   one,  two  or  three   drops  : 
which  mud  aUvays  be  carefully  di- 


luted by  the  mediation  of  fugar, 
&c.  for  fo  great  is  the  pungency  of 
this  oil,  that  a  fingle  drop  let  fall 
upon  the  tongue,  undiluted,  pro- 
duces, as  Boerrhaave  obferves,  a 
gangrenous  efchar.  In  the  dillil- 
lation  of  this  oil,  a  fmart  fire  is 
required;  and  the  low  head,  with  a 
channel  round  it,  above  recom- 
mended for  the  diftillation  of  the 
lefs  volatile  oils  (page  356.)  is  par- 
ticularly necefTary  Ibr  this,  which 
is  one  of  tlie  leaft  volatile,  and 
which  is  artorded  by  the  fpice  ia 
exceeding  fmall  quantity.  Thedif- 
tilled  water  retains  no  fmall  por- 
tion of  the  oil  :  but  this  oil  being 
very  ponderous,  great  part  of  it 
lubfides,  from  the  water,  on  ftand- 
ing  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  a 
cool  place. 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  CYMINI 
ESSENTIALE. 

Efjential  oil  of  cummin  feeds . 
Lond. 
This  is  one  of  the  warmer  and 
lefs  pleafant  oils.  It  is  employed 
chiefly  in  cold,  flatulent,  hyfteric 
complaints,  in  dofes  of  two  or  three 
drops.  It  gives  its  fmell  ftrong  to 
the  urine,  and  is  fuppofcd  peculi- 
arly Terviceable  for  promoting  its 
difcharge. 

OLEUiM  SEMINUM  FOENICULI 
ESSENTIALE. 
Effential  oil  of  fennel  feeds. 
Edinb. 
The  oil  obtained  from  fv/eet  fen- 
nel  feeds  i.s  much  more  elegant  and 
agreeable  than  that  of  the  common 
fennel  (fee  page  142.)     It  is  one  of 
the  mlldefl:  of   thefe  preparations  : 
it  is    nearly  of   the  fame  degree   of 
warmth  witii    that   of  anifeeds;   to 
which   it  is   likewife  fimilar  in  fla- 
vour, though  far  more  grateful.  It 
is  given  from  two  or  three   drops 
to  ten  or  twelve,  as  a  carminative, 
in  cold   indifpofitions    of    the    fto- 
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much;  and  in  fome  kinds  of  coughs, 
for  promoting  expettoration. 


Part  IIL 


Oleum  foliorum  hyssopi, 

essentiale. 

EJfential  oil  of  hyjfep  lea'ves. 


OLEUM   florum    LAVENDULiE 

ESSENTIALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  lavender  floiuers . 

L.  E. 
This  oil,  when  in   perfedtion,  is 


The  oil  of  hyfibp  is  moderately  very  limpid,  of  a  pleafant  yellow- 
acrid,  of  a  ftrong  not  very  agreeable  idi  colour,  extremely  fragrant,  pof- 
flnell,  exactly  refembling  the  origi-  feffing  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
nal  herb:  its  colour  is  yellowiili,  peculiar  fmell  generally  admired  in 
with  a  flight  caft  of  green;  which  the  flowers.  It  is  a  medicine  of 
in  keeping  changes  to  a  brown-  great  ufe,  both  externally  and  in- 
ifli.  It  is  commended  in  humoural  ternally,  in  paralytic  and  lethargic 
afthmas,  for  promoting  expedora-  complaints,  rheumatic  pains,  and 
tion,  &c.  from  one  to  two  or  three  debilities  ot  the  nervous  fyftem. 
drops;  but  it  is  rarely  made  ufe  of,  The  dofe  is  from  one  drop  to  five 
and  not  often   kept  in    the    fhcps;  or  fix.     . 

for  which  reafon,  it  is  now  omitted  Lavender  flowers  yield  the  moft 

both  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh  fragrant  oil,  and  in  confiderably  the 


colleges. 

OLEUM  baccarum  jUNIPEPxI  ES- 
SENTIALE. 
EJfential  oil  of  juniper  berries. 
L.  E.  ' 

This  oi!  is  a  very  warm  and  pun- 
gent one,  of  a  ftrong  flavour,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  berries.  In  the 
dofe  of  a  drop  or  two,  it  proves  a 
ferviceable  carminative  and  ftoma- 

chic  :  in  oneof  fix,  eight,   or  more,     great  heat  would   not  only    change 
a    ftimulating,    detergent,    diuretic     the  colour  of  the  oil,    but    likewife 
and  emmenagogue:  it  feems  to  have     make   a   difagreeable  alteration    in 
fomewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  tur-     its  fmell, 
pentines,  or    their  diftilled  oil;  like 
which    it    communicates    a    violet 
fmell  to  the  urine. 

The  oil  of  thefe  berries  refides 
partly  in  veficles  fpread  through  the 


largeft  quantity,  when  they  are 
ready  to  fall  ofF  fpontaneoufly,  and 
the  feeds  begin  to  i'lew  themfelves  : 
the  leaves  give  out  extremely  lit-- 
tie.  The  flowers  may  be  feparated 
from  the  reft  of  the  plant,  by  dry- 
ing it  a  little,  and  then  gently 
beating  it  :  they  fliould  be  imme- 
diately committed  to  diflillation, 
and  the  procefs  condutted  with  a 
well    regulated    gentle    heat  :    too 


Ole  um  baccarum  lauri  essen- 
tiale. 
EJfential  oil  of  hnyherries . 
The  oil   of  bayberries  is  thin  and 
fubftance  of  the  fruit,  and  partly  in     limpid,  moderately    pungent,  of  a 


little  cells  contained  in  the  feeds 
when  the  berry  is  dry,  and  the  oil 
hardened  into  a  refinous  fubftance, 
it  becomes  vifible,  upon  breaking 
the  feeds,  in  form  of  little  tranfpa- 
rent  drops.  In  order  therefore  to 
obtain  this  oil  to  advantage,  v.'e 
ought,  previous  to  the  diftillation, 
to  bruife  the  berry  thoroughly;  ib 
as  to  break  the  feeds,  and  cntirelv 
lay  open  the  oily  receptacles. 


ftrong  and  tolerably  grateful  fmell. 
It  is  given  in  flatulent  colics,  hyf- 
teric  complaints,  and  for  allaying 
the  pains  cofifequent  upon  delive- 
ry, the  dofe,  from  two  drops  to  five 
or  fix.  It  is  likewife  made  an  in- 
gredient in  carminative  glyfters; 
and  in  fome  hyfteric  cafes,  is  ap- 
plied externally. 

ESSEN- 
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ESSENTIA  LIMONUM  [L.^ 

OLEUM  corricum  LIMONUM 

[£.] 

EJJence  of  le 7770ns,  or  the  ejjentzal  oil 
of  Iei7i0!7  peel. 
This  is  a  pleafant  oil,  of  a  fine 


fitft.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  peculiar- 
ly feiviccable  in  relaxations,  oh- 
ilru6lions,  and  mucous  dilcharrcs 
of  tlie  uterus  :  the  dofc 
two  drops. 


IS  one  or 


OLEUM  MENTH/E 
ESSENTIALE. 


fmell,  very  near  as  agreeable  as  that     F.Jfentinl  oil  of  the  leaves  of  coi. 

of  the  fiefli    peel  :  it  is  one  of  t'le 

lighieft   and  nioft    volatile    ellential 

oils  we  have,  perfeclly  limpid,  and 

almoft  colourlefs.     It    is    taken    in 

dofes    of  two  or  three  drops,  as  a 

cordial,    in    weaknefs    of    the    fto- 

mach,  &c.  though  more  frequently 

ufed  as  a  perfume.     It  gives  a  fine 

flavour  to  the   officinal  fpiritus  vo- 

iatilus    aromaticus,    and    occafions 

the  foap  pills  to  fit  eafy  on  the  fto- 

mach. 


mi7it . 

This  oil  fiTiells  and  fades  flrongly 
of  the  mint,  but  is  in  both  refpeds 
fomewhat  lefs  agreeable  than  the 
herb  itfelf.  It  is  an  ufeful  ftoma- 
chic  medicine;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  exhibited  in  want  of  ap- 
petite, weaknefs  of  the  ftomach, 
reachings  to  vomit,  and  other  like 
diforders,  when  not  accompanied 
with  heat  or  inflammation  :  two 
or  three  drops,  or  more,  are  given 
for  a  dofe.  It  is  likewife  employed 
externally  for  the  fame  purpoies; 
and   is    an    excellent    ingredient    in 


tjLEUM     MACIS    ESSENT5ALE. 
Ejjential  oil  of  mnce. 
The  eliential  oil  of  mace  is    mo 
derately  pungent,  very  fubtile  and     the  ftomachic  plafters  of  the  fliops 
volatile,  of  a  tb'onj^  aromatic  fmell, 

like    that  of  the  fpice  itfelf:  it  is     OLEUM   MENTHA    PIPERITI- 
thin  and  limpid,  of  a    pale  yellov.^-         ,        DIS  ESSENTIALE. 
ifli  colour,  with  a  portion  of  thicker     Ejjential  oil  of  the  leaves  of  pepper 
and  darker  coloured  O'l  at  the  hot-  ?«/«/. 

torn.      This  oil  is  celebrated  in  vo-  LonJ. 

miting,  hiccups,  colicky  pains.  This  pofTefles  the  fmell,  tafle, 
&c.  both  given  internally  trom  one  and  virtues  of  the  pepper  mint  in 
to  four  drops,  and  applied  exter-  perfeflion;  the  colour  is  a  pale 
nally  to  the  ftomach  and  umbilical     greenifli    yellow.     It  is  a  medicine 


region.  It  is  however  but  rarely 
made  ufe  of,  and  not  often  met 
'with  in  the  lliops. 

OLEUM  MAJORAN.^ 

ESSENTIALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  7nnrj'jraia  leaves . 

\oiul. 
This  oil  is  very  hot  and  pene- 
trating, in  flavour  not  near  fo  agree- 
able as  the  marjoram  itfelf:  when 
in  perfection,  it  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour;  by  long  keeping,  it  turns 
reddiili:  ifdifiilied  with  too  great 
a  heat,  it   arifei  of  this    colour   at 


of  great  pungency  and  fubtiliiv; 
and  diitufes,  almcftas  foon  as  tak^n, 
a  glowing  warmth  through  the 
whole  fyftem.  In  colics,  accompa- 
nied with  great  cnldnefs,  and  in 
foine  hyfteric  complaints,  it  is  of 
excellent  feivice.  A  drop  or  two 
are  in  general  a  fufficient  dofe. 

OLEUM  NUCIS  MOSCHAT^ 
ESSENTIA!  E. 
EJfential  oil  of  nutmegs, 
L.  E. 
Theeffenria!  oil  of  nutmegs  pof- 
fefies  the  flavour  and  aromatic  vir- 
tues 
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tues  of  the  fpice  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. It  is  fimilar  in  quality  to 
the  oil  of  mace,  but  fomewhat  lefs 
grateful. 

OLEUM  ORIGANI 
ESSENTIALE. 
EJJential  oil  of  the   leai.'es    of  origa- 
num. 
{L.  E.] 
This  oil  has  a  very  pungent  acri- 
monious   tafte,    and    a    penetrating 
fmeil.      It  has  been  chiefly  employ- 
ed externally  as  an  errhine,  and  for 
eafmg  pains  of  the  teeth. 

OLEUM  ESSENTIALE  PIPERIS 
JAMAICENSIS. 

EJfential  oil  of  Jamaica  pepper. 
Edinb. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  oil,  and 
may  be  ufed  as  a  fuccedaneum  to 
thofe  of  fome  of  the  dearer  fpices. 
It  is  of  a  fine  pale  colour,  in  fla- 
vour more  agreeable  than  the  oil 
of  cloves,  and  not  far  iliort  of  that 
of  nutmegs.  It  finks  in  water, 
like  the  oils  of  fome  of  the  eaftern 
fpices. 

OLEUM  PULEGII 
ESSENTIALE. 

Effential  oil  of  the  leaves  of  penny- 
royal. 
{L.  £.] 
This  oil,  in  fmell    and   tafte,  re- 
fembles    the  original  plant;  the  vir- 
tues of  which  it   likewife  poflefi"es. 
It  is   given  in  hyfteric   cafes,  from 
one  to  tour  or  five  drops. 

OLEUM    RORISMARINI    ES- 
SENTIALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  rojemary. 
[I.  £.] 
The  oil  of  rofemary  is  drawn 
from  the  plant  in  flower.  When 
in  perfection,  it  is  very  light  and 
thin,  pale,  and  alnioft  colourlefs;  of 
great  fragrancy,  though  not  quite 
fo  agreeable  as  the  rofemary  itfelf. 
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It  is  recommended,  in  the  dofe  of 
a  few  drops,  in  nervous  and  hyfl;e- 
ric  complaints.  Boeihaave  holds  it 
in  great  efl;eem  againft  epilepfies, 
and  fupprefl'ions  of  the  uterine  pur- 
gations, occafioned  by  weaknefs  and 
inadivity. 

OLEUM  LIGNI  RHODII 

ESSENTIALE. 
EJfential  oil  of  rhodium. 
L.  E. 
This  oil  is  extremely  odoriferous, 
and  principally  employed  as  a  per- 
fume   in    fceniing   pomatums,    and 
the  like.     Cufiom    has  not  as    yet 
received    any     preparation    of   this 
elegant  arom.atic  v/ood  into  inter- 
nal ufe. 

OLEUM  RUT^  ESSENTIALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  rue  leaves . 
L.  E. 

The  oil  of  rue  has  a  very  acrid 
tafte,  and  a  penetrating  fmell,  re- 
fembling  that  of  the  herb,  but  ra- 
ther more  unpleafsnt.  It  is  fome- 
times  made  ufe  of  in  hyflieric  dif- 
orders,  and  as  an  anlhelaiinticj  as 
alfo  in  epilepfies  proc-eding  from  a 
relaxed  ftate  of  the  nerves. 

Rue  yields  its  oil  very  fparingly. 
The  largeft  quantity  is  obtained 
from  it  when  the  flowers  are  ready 
to  fall  off,  and  the  feeds  begin  to 
fliew  themfelves  :  fuitable  macera- 
tion, previous  to  the  difl:iliation,  is 
here  extremely  neceflTary. 

OLEUM  SABIN^'^ 
ESSENTIALE. 
EJj'ential  oil  of  lavin  leaves 
L.  'E. 
Savin  is  one  ot    the  plants  which 
in  former  editions  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia    were   directed  to  be 
lightly   fermented  before   the  difl:il- 
lation ;  this,    however,  is   not  very 
neceflary;  for    favin    yields,   with- 
out   any    fermentation,     and     even 
without  much   maceration,   a   very 

large 
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large  quantity  of  oil;  the  foregoing     quantities    for  feme  mechanic  pur- 
herb  (lands  more  in   need  of  a  treat-     pofes    and  hence  the  diftillation    of 
ment    of    this    kind.       The   oil    of    it  is  become  a  particular  bufinefs. 
favin  is    a    celebrated    utrine   and  This  oil    is  a    very   hot  llimulat- 

emmenagogue  :  in  cold  phlegma-  ing  medicine  (fee  page  239.)  It 
tic  habits,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  me-  is  fometimes  given  as  a  fudoriFic 
dicine  of  good  fervice,  though  not  and  diuretic,  in  the  dofe  of  tvi'o  or 
capable  of  performing  vi^hat  it  has  three  drops  ;  in  larger  dofes,  it  is 
been  ufually  reprefented  to  do.  apt  to  greatly  heat  the  body,  oc- 
The  dofe  is  tv\^o  or  three  drops  or  callon  pain  of  the  head,  and  effu- 
inore.  lion   of   the  femen  and  liquor  of  the 

prodrace  glands.  It  has  neverthe- 
lefs  been  of  late  taken  in  confi- 
derable  dofes  (along  with  honey  or 
other  convenient  vehicles)  againtt 
the  fciatica  j  and,  as  is  faid,  v/ith 
good  fuccefs.  Some  have  recom- 
mended it  againft  venereal  run- 
nings :    but  here    it    has  produced 


OLEUM  SASSAFRAS. 

ESSENTIAl.E. 

Ejfential  oil  oj  fajfnfras. 

L.  E. 

This  is  the  mort  ponderous  of  all 

the   known  effential   oils,  but  rifes 

in  diftillation   with  fufficient   eafe  : 

it  appears  limpid  as  water,  has  a  raifehievous  coniequences,  inflam- 
moderately  pungent  tafte,  a  very  ing  the  parts  and  aggravating  the 
fragrant  fmeel,  exactly  refembling  diforder.  Externally  it  is  not  un- 
that  of  the  faffafras.  It  flands  frequently  employed  againft  rheu- 
greatly  commended  as   a   fudorific,     matic  pains,  aches,  fprains,  tor  dil- 


and  for  purifying  the  blood  and 
juices  :  it  is  likewife  fuppofed  to 
be  of  fervice  in  humoural  afthmas 
and  coughs.  The  dole  is  from  one 
drop  to  eight  or  ten;  though  Geof- 
frey goes  as  far  as  tv^enty. 

The  decoction  remaining  after 
the  diftillation  oi  the  oil,  affords 
by    infpiffation   (fee    chap,    vi.)  an 

iifeful   extraft,  of  a  mild  bitteriili,       _  _       _ 

fubaftringent  tafte.      Hoffman  fays,     tence  to  plafters,  and  the  like  pur 
he  has  given  it   with  great  benefit,     pofes. 


cuihng  cold  tumours,  and  reftrain- 
ing  hemorrhages. 

After  the  diftillation  of  the  turpea- 
tine,  there  remains  in  the  ftill  a 
brittle  refinous  fubftance,  of  a 
yellow  colour,  czlkdre/inaJJa~ja 
yellow  refm  [L] 
The  only  ufe  of  this  is  in  external 

applications,      for     giving      conilf- 


in  dofes  of  a  fcruple,  as  a  corrobo- 
rant in  cacheditic  caies,  in  the  de- 
cline of  intermitting  fevers,  and  for 
abating  hypochondriacal  Ipafms. 

OLEUM  TEREBINTHINiE. 

Oil  of  turpentine. 

L.   E. 

This  isdiftilled  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  foregoing  oils  :  and  is 
ftriftly  an  effential  one,  though   not 

ufually  ranked  in  this    clafs  :  it  is  r        ■  - 

commonly,  but  improperly  as  the  kinds  of  preparations  eahly  dilco- 
college  obferve,  called  fpirit  of  verable.  The  groffer  abufes  m- 
turpentine.  It  is  employed  in  las ge    deed    may  be    ieadily    deteaed  ; 


Most  of  the  foregoing  oilsare 
drawn  by  our  chemifts,  and  eafily 
procurable  in  a  tolerable  degree  of 
perfedion  ;  thofe  of  cinnamon, 
cloves,  nutmegs  and  mace,  except- 
ed. Thefe  are  ufually  imported 
from  abroad  ;  and  are  for  the  uioft 
part  fo  Qiuch  adulterated,  that  it  is 
difncult  to  meet  with  fuch  as  are 
at  all  fit  for  ufe. 

Nor  are  the  adulteration  of  thefe 
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thus  if  the  oil  is  mixed  withfpirit  good,  as  that  they  be  genuine-,  for  I 
of  wine,  it  will  turn  r.iilky  on  the  have  often  feen  genuine  oils,  froiu 
addition  of  water;  if  with  exprefled     incurious  diftillation,  and  long  and 


oils,  reflified  fpirit  will  diffolve  the 
effential,  and  leave  the  other  be- 
hind, if  with  oil  of  turpentine,  on 
dipping  a  piece  of  paper  in  the 
mixture,  and  drying  it  with  a  gen- 
tle heat,  the  turpentine  will   be  be 


carelefs  keeping,  weaker  both  m 
finell  and  tafte  than  the  common 
fophifticated  ones. 

The  faiell  and  tafte  feem  to  be 
the  only  certain  tefts  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  will  admit  of.      If 


trayed  by  its  fmell.     But  the  more  a  bark  ihould  have  in  every  refpeft 

fubtile  artifts  have  contrived  other  the  appearance  of  good  cinnamon, 

methods  of  fophiilication,  which  e-  and    iliould  be  proved  indifputably 

lude  all  trials  of  this  kind.  to  be  the    genuine  bark  of  the  cin- 

Some,  have  looked  upon  the  fpe-  namon    tree  ;  yet,   if  it  wants  the 

cific  gravity  of  oils  as  a  certain  cri-  cinnamon  flavour,  or  has  it  but  in 

terion  of  their  genuinenefs;  and  ac-  a  low  degree,  we  rejeftit  :  and  the 

cordingly  we  have  given  a  table  of  cafe    is    the  fame  with  the  oil.     It 

the  gravity  of  feveral  in   page  38.  is  only  from  ufeand  habit,  or  com- 


This  however  is  not  to  be  abfo- 
lutely  depended  on  ;  for  the  ge- 
nuine oils,  obtained  from  the  fame 
fubjedt,  oftentimes  differ  in  gravity 
as  much  as  thofe  drawn  from  differ- 


parifon  with  fpecimens  of  known 
quality,  that  we  can  judge  of  the 
goodtiefs,  either  of  the  drugs  them- 
felves,  or  of  their  oils. 

Mod  of  theefiential  oils,  indeed, 


ent     ones.     Cinnamon  and  cloves,  are  too  hot  and  pungent  to  be  tafted 

whofe  oils  ufually  fink    in    water,  with  fafety  ;  and    the   fmell  of  the 

yield,  if  flowly  and  warily  diftilled,  fubje£t     is    fo   much    concentrated 

an  oil  of  great  fragrancy,  which  is  in  them,    that   a     fmall    variation 

neverthclefs  fpecifically  lighter  than  in  this   refpeft    is    not  eafily  diftin- 

the  aqueous  fluid  employed   in  the  guifhed.     But   we  can    readily  di- 

diftillation   of  it  ;  whilft  on  the  o-  jute  them  to  any  affignable  degree, 

ther   hand,  the     laft    runnings    of  A  drop  of  the  oil  may  be  diffolved 

fome  ot  the  lighter  oils  prove  fome-  in  fpirit   of  wine;  or  received  on  a 

times  fo    ponderous    as    to    fink  in  bit  of  fugar,  and  diffolved  by  that 

water.  intermedium  in  water.     Thequan- 

As  all  effential    oils  agree  in  the  tity    of  liquor,  which    it    thus  im- 

general    properties    of  folubility  in  pregnanes   with    its  flavour,  or  the 

Ipirit  of^wine,  indiffolubility  in  v/a-  degree  of  flavour  which  it  commu- 


ter, miiribility  with  water  by  the 
intervention  of  certain  intermedia, 
volatility  in  the  heat  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, &c.  it  is  plain  that  they  may 
be    varioufly  mixed  vv'ith  one   ano- 


nicates  to  a  certam  determinate 
quantity,  will  be  the  meafure  ot  the 
degree  of  goodnefs  of  the  oil. 

I    fhall    here    fubjoin    fome   ex- 
periments, of  the    quantity  of  effen- 


ther,  or    the    dearer    fophi'licated  tial oil   ohtained  from   different  've- 

with  the  cheaper,  without  any  pol-  getahles ,  reduced  into  the  form  of  a 

fibility  of  difcovering  the  abufe    by  table.     The  firfl:   column    contains 

any   trials  of   this    kind.     And  in-  the  names  of    the    refpective  vege- 

deed,  it  would  not  be  of  much  ad-  table  fubltances,    the    fecond     the 

vantage  to  the  purchafer,  if  he  had  quantity    of  each    which  was  fub- 

infallible  criteria  of  the  genuinenefs  mitted    to  the    diftillation,  and  the 

of  every     individual  oil.     It    is  of  third  the    quantity  of  oil  obtained, 

as  much   importance,  that  they  be  In   every  other  part  of  this  book, 

where 
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where  pound  weights  are  mention- 
ed, the  troy  pound  of  twelve 
ounces  is  meant;  but  thefe  expe- 
riments having  been  all  made  by 
a  pound  of  fixteen  ounces,  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  fet  down  the 
matter  of  faft  in  the  original 
weights;  efpecially  as  the  feveral 
materials,  in  the  large  quantity 
commonly  required  for  the  diftil- 
lation  of  oils,  are  purchafed  by 
weights  of  the  fame  kind.  But  to 
remove  any  ambiguity  which  might 
arife  from  hence,  and  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  more  readily  of  the 
yield,  a  redutticn  of  the  weights  is 
given  in  the  next  column;  which 
fhews  the  number  of  parts  of  each 


of  the  fubje<!Ils,  from  which  one  part 
ot  oil  was  obtained.  To  each  arti- 
cle is  affixed  the  author's  namefrom 
whom  the  experiment  is  taken  ; 
thofe  to  which  no  name  is  added, 
are  experiments  of  my  own.  The 
different  diftillations  of  one  iuhjefl, 
feveral  of  which  are  inferted  in  the 
table,  fliew  hov/  variable  the  yield 
of  oil  is,  and  that  the  exotic  fpices, 
as  well  as  our  indigenous  plants,  do 
not  always  contain  the  fame  pro- 
portion of  this  adlive  principle, 
though  it  muit  be  obferved,  alfo^ 
that  part  of  the  differences  may  pro- 
bably arife  from  the  operation  itfelf 
having  been  more  or  lefs  carefully 
performed. 


Table  of  the  quantity 


of  effential  oil  obtained  from  different 

vegetables. 


Agallochum  wood     -     -     - 

10  lb." 

^  4  dra.     1 

320 

Jioff. 

Angelica  root      -          -       - 

I  lb. 

1  dra. 

I  28 

Carth. 

Anifeed          _            -            _ 

I   lb. 

4  dra. 

32 

Neum. 

Anifeed 

3  lb. 

J  oun. 

48 

Anifeed            .            -          _ 

4  lb. 

I  oun. 

64 

Afafetida          _          -           . 

4  oun. 

I  dra. 

32 

Neutn . 

Calamus  aromaticus      -     - 

50  lb. 

2  oun. 

B 

185- 

Hoff-. 

Calamus  aromaticus     - 

I  lb. 

2  fcrup. 

•-H 

192 

Neum . 

Caraway  feeds 

4  lb. 

2  oun. 

— 

32 

Caraway  feeds 

2  lb. 

9  d.a. 

_s 

28i 

Caraway  feeds 

I  cwt. 

'0 

83  oun. 

2 

2ii 

Carline  thiflie  root 

I  lb. 

^ 

2i  fcrup. 

"c 

153 

Neum. 

Cardamom  feeds 

I  oun. 

I  fcrup. 

^5 

24 

Neum. 

Carrot  feeds 

2  lb. 

!^ 

li  dra. 

^ 

171 

Cafcariila         _          -           - 

I   !b. 

>    0)    ■■ 

I  dra. 

■1  ■ 

I2S 

Carth. 

Camomile  flovv-ers 

I  lb. 

- 

30  gra. 

•^ 

2s6 

Cart  I?. 

Common  camomile  Rowers  - 

6  lb. 

~ 

5  dra. 

^ 

153 

Wild  camomile  fl)wers 

I  lb 

3? 

20  gra. 

5 

p 

384 

Carth. 

Wild  camomile  flowers 

6  lb 

>^ 

z~  dra. 

5J 

307 

Chervil  leaves,  freiL     - 

9  lb. 

30  ':;ra. 

C 

2304 

Neum. 

Cedar  wood         _          -        - 

I  lb. 

2  d.a. 

rt 

64 

M'argg. 

Cmnamon          _          -          - 

I  lb 

1  dra. 

128 

Snla . 

Cinnamon          .           _          - 

1  lb. 

z\  fcrup. 

,c 

153 

Netivi. 

Cinnamon          _           _          - 

4  lb. 

6  dra. 

851 

Lemery, 

Cinnamon          _            _          - 

I  lb 

2  dra. 

64 

Carth . 

Cinnamon          _           .          - 

I  lb. 

8  fc r-.;p 

45i 

Carth, 

Clary  feeds 

4  lb. 

2  dra. 

250 

(  lary  in  flower,  frefli 

130  ib. 

iT  cun. 

594 

Cloves             -            _            - 

I  Ib.^ 

^li  oun. 

L    i03 

Te'ichm. 
Cloves 
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Cloves         _  -  . 

Cloves  -  -^    - 

Copaiba  balfam 
Copaiba  ballam 
Cummin  feed 
Diflamnus  Creticus 
Dill  feed 

Elecampane  root 
Elemi 

Fennel  feed,  common 
Fennel  feed,  fweet 
Galangal  root 
Garlick  root,  frefli 
Ginger 

HorferadifiT  root,  fre 111 
Hyffop  leaves 
HyfTop  leaves 
HyfTop  leaves 
Hyllbp  leaves,  frefli 
Hyffop  leaves,  frefli 
Hyffop  leaves,  frefli 
juniper  berries 
juniper  berries 
Lavender  in  flower,,  frefli    - 
Lavender  in  flou'cr,  frefh    - 
Lavender  in  flower,  frefli    - 
Lavender  flowers,  frefli 
Lavender  flowers,  dried 
Lavender  flowers,  dried 
Lavender  flowers,  dried 
Broad-leaved  lavender  ■) 
flowers,  dry  3 

Lovage  root 
Mace 
Mace 

Marjoraffi  in  flower,  frefli  - 
Marjoram  in  flower,  frefli  . 
Marjoram  in  flower,  frefli  - 
Marjoram  leaves,  frefli 
Marjoram  leaves,  dried 
Mafterwort  root 
Milfoil  flowers,  dried 
Mint  in  flower,  frefli 
A'lint  leaves,  dried 
Peppermint,  frefli 
Myrrh 
Myrrh     ^ 
Nutmegs 
Nutmegs 
Nutmegs 
Nutmegs  -        .  .      _ 
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I  lb.1 

'z\  oun. 

Catth. 

2  lb,. 

5  oun. 

6f 

Hof. 

I    lb. 

6  oun. 

2-1 

Hoff. 

I    lb. 

8  oun. 

2 

I   bU:L. 

21  oun. 

I    lb. 

30  gra. 

256 

4  lb- 

2  oun. 

32 

2  lb 

3i  fcrup 

245 

Neum. 

I    lb. 

•I  oun. 

16 

Neum. 

2  oun- 

I  fcrup. 

48 

Neum, 

I  bulb 

18  oun. 

I  ib. 

I  dra. 

128 

Carth. 

2  lb 

30  gra. 

256 

Neum. 

I    lb. 

I  dra. 

128 

Neum. 

S  oun. 

15  gra. 

256 

Neu7n. 

2  lb. 

li  dra. 

237 

Neum. 

I   lb. 

li  dra. 

85 

Carth. 

I   Ib. 

2  dra. 

64 

Carth. , 

2  CWt 

6  oun. 

£ 

597 

lo  ib. 

3  dra. 

0 

427 

30  lb 

9  dra. 

-G 

427 

8  ib. 

c 

3  oun. 

2. 

42-3 

Hoff. 

,  lb. 

3  dra. 

'rt 

42I 

Carth. 

48  lb. 

"Z- 

12  oun. 

"c 

64 

30  lb 

6|  oun. 

s 

72 

i3icwt 

.  <y  < 

60  oun. 

■1 ' 

403 

2  ib. 

0 

4  dra. 

"c 

64 
■      32 

Hof. 

4  lb. 

0 

2  oun. 

"c 

2  ib. 

2 

I  oun. 

3^ 

Hoff, 

4  lb. 

3  oun. 

rt 

a- 

21T 

Hoff. 

4  lb. 

1  oun. 

<u 

64 

Hoff 

i  lb. 

2  dra. 

0 

64 

Carth. 

I  lb. 

I  dra. 

« 

12S 

Carth, 

I  lb 

5  dra. 

25I 

Neum. 

I  lb. 

6  dra 

<2 

2li 

Carth. 

81  ib. 

3?  oun. 

347 

^^^Ik" 

3i:  dra. 

493 

34  b- 

if  oun. 

362 

iSilb. 

4  dra. 

592 

41b. 

I  oun. 

64 

Hoff. 

I  lb. 

30  gi'a. 

256 

Neum. 

141b. 

4  dra. 

448 

6  lb. 

4f  dra. 

177 

4  lb. 

i4-  oun. 

421 

Hoff. 

4  lb. 

3  dra. 

I70f 

Tib. 

2  dra. 

64 

Hof 

I  lb. 

3  ^t'^- 

42I 

Neum , 

I  lb. 

I  oun. 

16 

Hoff 

I  lb. 

1  oun. 

16 

Geoff. 

I  lb. 

4  dra. 

32 

Neum. 

I  Ib.J 

6  dra. 

-    2lt 

Sal  a. 

t 

slutmegs 
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Nutmegs 

Par  (ley  feeds 

Parfley  leaves,  frefh 

Parnfnep  feeds 

Penny-royal  in  flower,  fre/li 

Black  pepper 

Black  pepper 

Black  pepper 

Black  pepper 

Black  pepper 

Pimento 

Rhodium  wood 

Rhodium  wood 

Rhodium  wood 

Rhodium   wood 

Rhodium  wood 

Rofemary  in  flower 

Rofemary  leaves     - 

Rofemary  leaves 

Rofemary  leaves     - 

Rofemary  leaves     - 

Rofemary  leaves     - 

Rofemary  leaves,  frelh 

Rofes 

Rofes 

Rofes 

Rue 

Rue 

Rue  in  flower 

Rue  in  flower 

Rue  with  the  feeds 

Saffron 

Sage  leaves 

Sage  in  flower,  frefh 

Sage  of  virtue  in  flower 

Sage  of  virtue  in  flower 

Saflafras 

Safi'afras 

Savin 

Saunders,  yellow 

Smallage  feeds 

Scechas  in  flower,  frefli 

Thyme  in  flower,  frefli 

Thyme  in  flower,  dry 

Lemon  thyme  in  flower,  frefli  - 

Lemon  thyme  in  flower,  frefli  - 

Lemon  thyme  dried  a  little 

Wormwood  leaves,  dry 

Wormwood  leaves,   dry 

Wormwood  leaves,  dry 

Zedoary 
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I    I  lb.-] 

2  lb, 
2j8  lb. 

8  lb. 
13  lb. 

2  lb. 
I  lb- 
I  lb. 
I  lb. 
6  lb. 

I  oun. 

I  lb. 

I  lb. 

I  lb. 

I  lb. 

I  lb. 
I  cwt. 

I  lb. 
I  lb. 

3  lb. 
xlb. 
I  lb. 
olb. 

100  lb. 

100  lb. 

12  lb. 

10  lb. 

iolb. 

41b. 

60  lb. 

72  lb. 

I  lb. 

1  ib. 
34  lb. 

27  1^- 
8  lb. 
6  lb. 
6  lb. 

2  lb. 
I  ib. 
,  lb. 

2  cwt. 
3ilb. 

51 


\^9 


!>. 


lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 


•tj 


04 

4  , 
18  lb. 

25  lb. 

I 


lb. 


Bb 


r  5  dra. 

' 

255- 

Carth 

1     I  dra. 

256 

2  oun. 

1904I 

2  dra. 

512 

6  dra. 

277 

6  dra. 

42-' 

2~  dra. 

8i 

iVeum. 

4  fcrup. 

9^ 

Carth. 

I  dra. 

12S 

Heijier 

3  dra. 

256 

Geoff. 

30  gra. 

16 

Neum. 

3  drn. 

42! 

Neum. 

2  dra. 

64 

Ula. 

3  dra. 

42! 

Sula. 

3  ^'ra. 

423 

'larth. 

4  dia. 

22 

'Uirlh. 

8  oun. 

224 

2  dra. 

64 

Sala. 

3  dra. 

5 

42f 

'ala. 

36  dra. 

s 

121 

Neum. 

I  dra. 

_ 

128 

^arth. 

li  dra. 

c 

83 

Carth. 

5  oun. 

rt 

224 

4  dra. 

_o 

3200 

^ncheyu 

I  oun. 

1 6on 

hmb. 

30  gra. 

.    ^    . 

768 

Hoff. 

2  dra. 

'5 

040 

Hof. 

4  dra. 

"c 

320 

Hoff. 

I  dra. 

512 

2f  oun. 

Q. 

507 

3  oun. 

U 

384 

i|  dra. 

c 
0 

85^ 

'^ogel. 

5  fcrup. 

re 

77 

Carth, 

2-|-  oun 

"^ 

544 

6  dra. 

._c 

576 

2|dia. 

6S1 

i^  oun. 

55 

Hoff. 

2  oun. 

48 

^eum. 

5  oun. 

6^ 

Hjff. 

2  dra. 

64 

"".arth. 

2I  fcrup. 

iH 

Vt'iim, 

2  dra. 

368 

Sl  oun- 

,.52 

i\  dra. 

298 

1:^  oun. 

653 

z~  oun. 

627 

3  oun. 

555 

I  oun. 

6^ 

ijr  oun. 

192 

3i  oun. 

114 

I  dra. 

I 

128  \Neum, 

fca-                                                 -V 

S  E 

.  C  T. 
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SECT.     II. 


Simple  dijiilled  waters. 


THE  effluvia,  which  exhale  in 
the  air  from  many  veget- 
ables, particularly  from  thofe  of 
the  odorous  kind,  confift  apparently 
of  principles  of  great  fubtility  and 
activity,  capable  of  ftrongly  and 
fuddenly  affeding  the  brain  and 
nervous  fyftem,  efpecially  in  thofe 
whofe  nerves  are  of  great  fenfibi- 
lity  ;  and  likewife  of  operating,  in 
a  flower  manner,  upo.i  the  fyftem 
of  groffer  vefTels.  Thus  Boerhaave 
obferves,  that  in  hyfterical  and  hy- 
pochondriacal perfons,  the  fragrant 
odour  of  the  Indian  hyacinth  ex- 
cites ftrange  fpafms,  which  the 
ftrong  fcent  of  rue  relieves  :  that 
the  effluvia  of  the  walnut-tree  oc- 
cafion  headachs,  and  make  the  bo- 
dy coftive  :  that  thofe  of  poppies 
procure  fleep  :  and  that  the  fmell 
of  bean  bloffoins,  long  continued, 
diforders  the  fenfes.  Lemery  re- 
lates, from  his  own  knowledge, 
that  feveral  perfons  were  purged, 
by  ftaying  long  in  a  room  where 
damafk  rofes  were  drying. 

Some  of  the  chemifts  have  in- 
dulged themfelves  in  the  pleafing 
furvey  of  thefe  prefiding  fpirits, 
as  they  are  called,  of  vegetables  ; 
their  peculiar  nature  in  the  different 
fpecies  of  plants  ;  their  exhalation 
into  the  atmofphere  by  the  fun's 
heat,  and  difperfion  by  winds  ; 
their  rendering  the  air  of  particular 
places  medicinal,  or  otherwife,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  plants 
that  abound.  They  have  contrived 
alfo  different  means  for  collefting 
thefe  fugitive  emanations,  and  con- 
centrating and  condenfing  them 
into  a  liquid  form  ;  employing 
either  the  native  moifture  of  the 
fubject,  or  an  addition  of  water,  as 


a  vehicle,  or  matrix   for   retaining 
them.    -         .    ; 

Th  e  procefs  which  has  been 
judged  raoft  analogous  to  that  of 
nature  is  the  following.  The  fub- 
jeft,  frefh  gathered,  at  the  feafon 
of  its  greateft  vigour,  with  the 
morning  dew  upon  it,  is  laid  light- 
ly and  unbruifed  in  a  fhallow  vefTel, 
to  which  is  adapted  a  low  head 
with  a  recipient  ;  under  the  vefTel, 
a  live  coal  is  placed,  and  occafion- 
ally  renewed,  fo  as  to  keep  up  an 
uniform  heat,  no  greater  than  that 
which  obtains  in  the  atmofphere 
in  fummer,  viz.  about  81;  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  In 
this  degree  of  heat,  there  arifes, 
exceeding  flowly,  an  invifible  va- 
pour, which  condenfes  in  the  head 
into  dewy  drops  and  falls  down  into 
the  receiver,  and  which  has  been 
fuppofed  to  be  the  very  fubftance 
that  the  plant  would  have  fponta- 
neoufly  emitted  in  the  open  air. 

But  on  fubmitting  to  this  procefs 
many  kinds  of  odoriferous  veget- 
ables, I  have  always  found  the  li- 
quors obtained  by  it  to  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  natural  effluvia  of 
the  refpeftive  fubjeds  ;  they  had 
very  little  fmell,  and  no  remarkable 
tafte.  It  appeared  that  a  heat, 
equal  to  that  of  the  atmofphere, 
is  incapable  of  raifing  in  clofe  vef- 
fels  thofe  parts  of  vegetables  which 
they  emit  in  the  open  air.  It  may 
therefore  be  prefumed,  that  in  this 
lalf  cafe,  fome  other  caufe  concurs 
to  the  eifed  :  that  it  is  not  the  fun's 
heat  alone,  which  raifes,  and  im- 
pregnates the  air,  with  the  odorous 
principles  of  vegetables,  but  that 
the  air  itfelf,  or   the  watery  humi- 

thty 
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dity  with  which  it  abounds,  adting  of  the  vefTel  is  not  made  fo  hot  as 
as  a  true  diflblvent,  extracts  and  to  have  this  efFedt  on  the  part  con- 
imbibes  them  ;  fo  that  the  natural  tiguous  to  it,  it  is  not  to  be  feared 
effluvia  of  a  plant  may  be  looked  that  the  heat  comiDunicated  to  the 
upon  as  an  intufion  of  the  plant  reft  of  the  included  matter  will  be 
made  in  air.  The  purgative  vir-  great  enough  to  do  it  any  injury, 
tue  of  the  damafk  rofe,  and  the  By  this  management,  the  volatile 
aftringency  of  the  walnut-tree,  parts  of  feveral  odorous  plants,  as 
which,  as  above  obferved,  are  in  mint,  are  eft'cdnally  forced  over  ; 
fomemeafure  communicated  to  the  and  if  the  procefs  has  been  ikiliully 
air,  may  be  totally  extraded  by  in-  managed,  thedifiilled  liquor  proves 
fufion  both  in  watery  and  fpirituous  richly  impregnated  with  the  native 
menftrua,  but  never  rife  in  diftilla-  odour  and  flavour  of  the  fubje£t, 
tion  with  any  degree  of  heat :  and  withaut  having  received  any  kind 
the    volatile    odours     of  aromatic  of  difagreeable   imprellion  from  the 


herbs,  which  are  diffufed  through 
theatmofphere  in  the  loweft  waimth, 
cannot  be  made  to  diftil  without  a 
heat  much  greater  than  is  ever 
found  to  obtain  in  a  fliaded  air. 


heat  made  ufe  of. 

This  procefs  has  been  chiefly 
praftifed  in  private  families;  the 
ibwnefs  of  the  diftillacion,  and 
the  attendance   and  care  necefiary 


The  above  procefs  therefore,  and  for    preventing     the    fcorching   of 

the  theory  on  which  it  is  built,  ap-  fome  part- of  the  plant,  fo  as    to 

pear   to   be   faulty    in  two  points  ;  communicate   an  ungrateful   burnt 

(i.)  in  fuppofing  that  all  thofeprin-  flavour  to  the   liquor,  rendermg  it 

ciples,  which  naturally  exhale  from  ir.confiftent    with    the   difpatch  re- 

vegetabies,     may   be    colleded    by  quifite    in    the   larger    way  of  bu- 

diftillalion  ;  v>^hereas  there  are  many  finefs. 
which  the  air  extracts    in    virtue  of 

its  diffolving  power,  and  which  are         Another  method  has  therefore 

artificially  feparable  alfo  by    diffol-  been  had  recourfe    to,  that   by  the 

vents  only  ;   (2.)    in    employing    a  common  ftiil,  called,  in    diftindioa 

degree  of  heat  infufficient  for  fepa-  from    the    foregoing,  the    hot    ftill. 

rating  even    thofe    par;s  which  are  Here  a  quantity   of  water  is  added 

truly  exhalable  by  heat.  to   the  plant,  to  prevent  its  burn- 
ing :   and  the  liquor  is  kept  nearly 

Th  e  foregoing  method  of  diflil-  of  a  boiling  heat,  or  made  fully  to 
iation  is  commonly  c^\Ud  difiillation  boil,  fo  that  the  vapour  riles  plen- 
hy  the  cold  fiill ;  but  thofe,  who  tifuUy  into  the  head,  and  palling 
have  pra«aifed  -t,  have  generally  thence  into  a  fpiral  pipe  or  worm 
employed  a  conhderable  heat.  A  placed  in  a  vefl'el  of  cold  water, 
iliallow  leaden  veiTcl  is  filled  with  is  there  condenfed,  and  runs  out 
jhefreOi  herbs,  flowers,  &c.  which  in  drops  quickly  fucceeding  one 
are  heaped  above  it,  fo  that  when  another,  or  in  a  contmued  ftream. 
the  head  is  fitted  on,  this  alio  may  The  additional  water  does  not  at 
befilled  a  confiderable  wav  :  a  lit-  all  weaken  the  produce:  fo/  the 
tie  fire  is  made  under  the  veflel,  fuf-  molt  volatile  parts  o\  the  lubieO. 
ficient  to  make  the  bottom  much  rife  firft,  and  impregnate  the  \\- 
hotcer  than  the  hand  can  bear,  care  quor  that  firft  diftils  :  as  foon  as 
being  taken  only  not  to  heat  it  fo  tV.e  plant  has  given  over  its  virtue 
far  as  to  endanger  fcorching  any  fuflkiently,  which  is  known  by  ex- 
part  of  the  fubieft.     If  the  bottom  amining  from  time  to  tuue  the   h- 

kJ  b  ^  ^T^r 
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quor  that  runs  from  the  nofe  of 
the  worm,  the  diftillation  is  to  be 
ftopt. 

This  is  the  method  of  diftilla- 
tion commonly  pradifed  for  the 
officinal  waters.  It  is  accompanied 
with  one  imperfeflion,  affeCting 
chiefly  thofe  waters,  whofe  princi- 
pal value  confifts  in  the  delicacy  of 
their  flavour  ;  this  being  not  a  lit- 
tle injured  by  the  boiling  heat  ufu- 
ally  employed,  and  by  the  coagita- 
tion  of  the  odorous  particles  of  the 
fubje£t  with  the  water.  Sometimes 
alfo  a  part  of  the  plant  {ticks  to 
the  fides  of  the  ftill,  and  is  fo  far 
fcorched  as  to  give  an  ungrateful 
taint  to  the  liquor. 

Th  ere  is  another  method  of 
managing  this  operation,  which  I 
have  already  recommended  for  the 
diftillation  of  the  more  volatile  ef- 
fential  oils,  and  which  is  equally 
applicable  to  that  of  the  waters. 
In  this  method,  the  advantages 
of  the  foregoing  ones  are  united, 
and  their  inconveniencies  obviated. 
A  quantity  of  water  being  poured 
into  the  ftill,  and  the  herbs  or  flow- 
ers placed  in  a  bafket  over  it,  there 
can  be  no  poftibility  of  burning  ; 
the  water  may  be  made  to  boil, 
but  fo  as  not  to  rife  up  into  the 
bafket,  which  would  defeat  the 
intention  of  this  contrivance.  The 
hot  vapour  of  the  water  palling 
lightly  through  all  the  interftices 
ofthefubjeft  matter,  imbibes  and 
carries  over  the  volatile  parts  un- 
altered in  their  native  flavour.  By 
this  means  the  diftilled  waters  of 
all  thofe  fubftances,  whofe  oils  are 
of  the  more  volatile  kind,  are  ob- 
tained in  the  utmoft  perfeflion,  and 
with  fufficient  difpatch  ;  for  which 
laft  intention  the  ftill  may  be  hlleJ 
quite  up  to  the  head. 

In    the     diftillation    of  eftential 
oils,  the  water,  as  obferved  in  the 
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foregoing  feflion,  imbibes  always 
a  part  of  the  oil.  The  diftilled  li- 
quors, here  treated  of,  are  no  other 
than  water  thus  impregnated  with 
the  eilential  oil  of  the  fubjedt ;  v/hat- 
ever  fmell,  tafte,  or  virtue,  is  here 
communicated  to  water,  or  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  a  watery  li- 
quor, being  found  in  a  concentrated 
ftate  in  the  oil.  The  eftential  oil, 
or  fome  part  of  it,  more  attenuated 
and  fubtilized  than  the  reft,  is  the 
direft  principle,  on  which  the  title 
of  fpiritus  rector,  or  prefiding  fpirit, 
has  been  beftowed. 

All  thofe  vegetables  therefore 
Vi^hich  contain  an  eftential  oil,  will 
give  over  fome  virtue  to  water  by 
diftillation  :  but  the  degree  of  the 
impregnation  of  the  water,  or  the 
quantity  of  water  which  a  plant  is 
capable  of  fatiating  with  its  vir- 
tue, are  by  no  means  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  its  oil.  The  oil 
fatiates  only  the  water  that  comes 
over  at  the  fame  time  with  it :  if 
there  is  more  oil  than  is  fufiicient 
for  this  fatiation,  the  furplus  fepa- 
rates,  and  concretes  in  its  proper 
form,  not  mifcible  with  the  water 
that  arifes  afterwards.  Some  odo- 
riferous flowers,  whofe  oil  is  in  (o 
little  quantity,  that  fcarcely  any 
vifible  mark  of  it  appears,  unlefs 
fifty  or  an  hundred  pounds  or  more 
are  diftilled  at  once,  give  neverthe- 
iefs  as  ftrong  an  impregnation  to 
water,  as  thofe  plants  which  abound 
nioft  with  oil. 

Many  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  diftilled  waters  may  be  more 
and  more  impregnated  with  the  vir- 
tues of  the  fubjedl,  and  their  ftrength 
increafed  to  any  afligned  degree, 
by  cobohation,  that  is,  by  rediftil- 
ling  them  a  number  of  times  from 
freih  parcels  of  the  plant.  Expe- 
rience, however,  ftiews  the  contra- 
ry ;  a  water  fkilfuUy  drawn  in  the 
firft  diftillation,  proves,  on  every  re- 
peated 
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peated  one,  not  ftronger,  but  more 
diTagreeable.  Aqueous  liquors  are 
not  capable  of  imbibing  above  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  volatile  oil 
of  vegetables,  and  this  they  may 
be  made  to  take  up  by  one,  as 
well  as  by  any  number  of  diftilla- 
tions  ,  the  oftener  the  procefs  is 
repeated,  the  ungrateful  inipreflion 
which  they  generally  receive  from 
the  fire,  even  at  the  firlt  time,  be- 
comes greater  and  greater.  Thofc 
plants  which  do  not  yield  at  firft 
waters  fufficiently  ftrong,  are  not 
proper  fubjefls  for  this  procefs, 
fince  their  virtue  may  be  obtained 
much  more  advantageoufly  by 
others. 


III. 

The  diftillation  may  be  performed 
in  an  alembic  with  a  refrigera- 
tory,the  junClu  res  beingluied[/i.] 

The  diftillation  is  to  be  continued 
as  long  as  the  water  which  comes 
over  is  perceived  to  have  anv 
fmell  or  tafte  of  the  plant  [£.  j 


Plants  differ  fo  much  according 
to  the  foil  and  feafon  of  which  they 
are  the  produce,  and  likewife  ac- 
cording to  their  own  age,  that  it  is 
impoffible  to  fix  the  quantity  of 
water  to  be  drawn  from  a  certain 
weight  of  them,  to  any  invariable 
ftandard.  The  diftillation  may  al- 
be  continued 


ways    be  contmued    as   long  as  the 
General  rules  for  the  difiillathn  of    liquor   runs   well  flavoured  of  the 


the  officinal  fimple  Waters. 

I. 

Plants  and  their  parts  ought  to  be 

frelli  gathered  [E.] 
Where    they    are    diredted     frefli, 
fuch    only    muft    be    employed; 
but  fome  are  allowed   to  be  ufed 
dry,  as    being   eafily  procurable 
in  this  ftate  at  all   times  of  the 
year,    though  rather    more   ele- 
gant  waters  might    be  obtained 
from  them  whilft  green  [L  ] 
11. 
Having  brulfed  the  fubjeft  a  little, 
pour  thereon  thrice  its    quantity 
of  fpring  water  :  this  quantity  is 
to    be   diminifhed    or    increafed, 
according  as  the  plants  are  more 
or  lefs  juicy  than  ordinary  [£.] 
When  frefii  and  juicy  herbs  are 
to    be  dillilled,  thrice  their  weight 
of  water    will   be   fully   fufficient : 
but  dry  ones  require  a  much  larger 
quantity.    In  general   there  fliould 
be   fo   much  water,   that    after  all 
intended  to    be   diftilled    has  come 
over,  theie   may  be  liquor  enough 
left    to    prevent   the   matter   from 
burning  to  the  ftill. 


fubjefl,   and  no  longer. 

If  the  herbs  are  of  prime  goodnefs, 
they  muft  be  taken  in  the  weights 
prefcribed.  But  when  frefli  ones 
are  fubftituted  lo  dry,  or  when 
the  plants  themfelves  are  the 
produce  o'i  unfavourable  feaforis, 
and  weaker  than  ordinary;  the 
quantities  are  to  be  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  difcretion  of  the 
artift  [L.] 

After  the  odorous  water,  alone 
intended  for  ufe,  has  come  over, 
an  acidulous  liquor  arifes,  which 
has  fometimes  extrafted  fo  much 
from  the  copper  head  of  the  ftill, 
as  to  prove  emetic.  To  this  are 
owing  the  anthelmintic  virtues  at- 
tributed to  certain  diftilled  v/aters. 

V. 
In  the  preceding  edition  of  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopitia,  fome 
vegetables  were  ordered  to  be 
{lightly  fermented  v/ith  the  addi- 
tion of  yeaft,  previoufly  to  the 
diftillation. 

The   principle     on     which    this 

management    is    founded,    is    cer- 

B  b  3  tainly 
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for  the   fermentaiion     and  ftomach  ;  few  are  depended  on 
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tainly  juft  , 
Somewhat  opens  and  unlocks  their 
texture,  fo  as  to  make  them  part 
with  more  in  the  fubfequent  dillil- 
lation  than  could  be  drawn  over 
from  them  without  fome  affiftance 
of  this  kind.  Thofe  plants,  how- 
ever, which  require  this  treatment, 
are  not  proper  fubjedts  for  fimple 
waters  to  be  drawn  from  ;  their 
virtues  being  obtainable  to  better 
advantage  by  other  procefles. 

VL 

If  any  drops  of  oil  fwim  on  the 
furface  of  the  water,  they  are 
to  be  carefully  taken  off  [£.] 

VII . 

That  the  waters  may  keep  the  bet- 
ter, about  one-twentieth  part 
their  weight  of  proof  fpirit  may 
be  added  to  each,  after  they  are 
diftilled  [L.] 

A  great  number  of  diftilled  wa- 
ters were  formerly  kept  in  the 
fhops,  and  are  ftill  retained  in  fo- 
reign pharmacopceias.  The  faculty 
of  Paris  direQ,  in  the  laft  edition 
of  their  codex  -medicamentarius ,  no 
lefs  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  different  waters,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  different  ingredients 
in  one  fingle  water.  Near  one  half 
of  thefe  preparations  have  fcarcely 
any  virtue  or  flavour  from  the  fub- 
jedt,  and  many  of  the  others  are 
infignlficant. 

The  colleges  of  London  and 
Edinburgh  have  rejefted  thefe  of- 
tentatious  fuperfluities  |  and  given 
an  elegant  and  compendious  fet  of 
waters,  lufficient  for  anfwerin?  fuch 
purpofes  as  thefe  kinds  of  prepara- 
tions are  applied  to  in  pradice. 
Diftilled  waters  are  employed  chief- 
ly as  grateful  diluents,  as  fuitable 
vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater 
efficacy,  or  for  rendeiing  difguftful 
ones  more  acceptable  to  the  palate 


in  any    intentions   of  confequence, 
by  themfelves. 

AQUA  ALEXETERIA 

SIMPLEX. 
Simple  alexeterial  ivater. 
Land. 
Take  of 

Spearmint  leaves,  frefh,  a  pound 

and  a  half ; 
Sea  wormwood  tops,  frefh  ; 
Angelica  leaves,  freili,  each  one 

pound; 
Water,  as  much  as   is  fufficient 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma. 
Draw  off  by  diftillation  three  gal» 
Ions. 

Edinh. 
Take  of 

Elder  flowers,  moderately  dried, 

two  pounds  ; 
Angelica  leaves,  frefh  gathered^ 

one  pound  ; 
Water,  a  fufficient  quantity. 
Diftil  off  three  gallons. 

These  waters  are  fufficiently 
elegant  with  regard  to  tafte  and 
fmell  ;  though  few  expeft  from 
them  fuch  virtues  as  their  title  feems 
to  imply.  They  are  ufed  occafi- 
onally  for  vehicles  of  alexipharmac 
medicines,  or  in  juleps  to  be  drank 
after  them,  as  coinciding  with  the 
intention  ;  but  in  general  are  not 
fuppofed  to  be  themfelves  of  any 
confiderablc  efiicacy. 

AQUA  SEMINUM   ANETHL 
Dill  feed  tvater 
Land. 
Take  of 

Dill  feeds,  a  pound  and    a  half; 
Water,  as  much  as  is   fufficient 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma. 
Drav/  off  by  diftillation  one  gallon. 

This    water,  which    turns    oiit 

pretty  ftrong   of  the  dill   feeds,  is 

fometimcs 
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fometimes  employed  as  the  bafis 
of  carminative  juleps.  It  is  fiiiii- 
lar  in  flavour  to  «  vi^ater  drawn 
from  caraway  feds;  but  lefs  agree- 
able. 


375 


Th  I  s  water  pr*ves  very  weak  of 
the  orange  peel.  It  is  deligned  for 
a  diluter,  in  fevers,  and  other  dif- 
oiders  where  the  ftomach  and  pa- 
late are  fubjedt  to  receive  quick,  dif- 
guft  ;  in  which  cafes  (as  the  com- 
mittee obferve)  cordial  waters,  ef- 
pecially  if  their  ufe  is  to  be  long 
continued  ought  to  be  but  lightly 
impregnated  with  any  flavour,  how- 
ever agreeable. 

Aqjja  cardui    benedicti, 
Carduiis  ivater. 
This    is   prepared  from  the  leaves 
of  carduus  benedi£lus,  after  the 
fame  manner    as  the   aqua  arte" 
mift£ , 

Th  I  s  water  has  been  looked  up  • 
on  as  a  fudorific  and  alexipharmac  j 
and  in  this  intention  is  ftil!  fre= 
quentiy  prefcribed  by  foreign  phy-= 
ficians,  in  juleps  and  draughts. 
Among  us,  it  has:  long  been  difufed^ 
and  held  inlirely  infignificant  5  this 
plant,  however  opened  by  fermen- 
tation, giving  nothing  valuable  over 
the  helm.  The  decottion,  which 
remains  after  the  diftillation,  duly- 
depurated  and  infpiffatedj  proves  a. 
medicine  of  fome  ufe  :  it  is  a  mo- 
derately ftrong  bitter,  firailar  to  the 
extract  of  carduus  ;  fee  chap,  vL 
uterine,  but  the  herb  itfelf  has  little  in  keeping,  a  confiderable  quanti- 
title  to  that  clafs,  and  the  diftilled  ty  of  effential  fait  fometimes  fliools 
water  none  at  all      It  is  at  prefent     in  it. 


Aqjja    angelica. 
Angelica  ivater. 
Take  of 

Angelica  leaves,  fielli,  any  quan- 
tity; 
Water,  three  times  as  much. 
Piftil   as   long    as   the   liquor  runs 
well  flavoured  of  the  plant. 

This  water  is  among  us  very 
rerely  made  ufe  of.  It  fmells  and 
tafl:es  confiderably  of  the  angelica, 
but  does  not  prove  fo  agreeable, 
as  might  be  expeded. 

AqJJ  a    ARTEMIS  I  .ffi. 

Mugwort  Water. 
Take  of 

Mugwort  leaves,  frefii,  as  much 

as  you  pleafe; 
Water,  a  fufficient  quantity  ; 
Yeafl:,  a  little. 
Let  them  ftand  together  in  a  warm 
place,  till  they  begin  to  ferment, 
and  then  diftil  according  to  art. 

Mugwort  water  has  been  held 
by    many   in    great   efteem    as    an 


fcarce  ever  called  for,  or   kept  in 
the  fhops. 

AQUA  CORTICUM 

AURANTIORUM   SIMPLEX. 
Simple  orange  peel  luater, 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Yellow  peel   of  Seville  oranges, 

dried,  four  ounces  ; 
Water,  as  much  as    is  fufiicient 
to  prevent  burning, 
Diftil  off  one  gallon. 


AQUA  CASTOREL 
Cajior  'water, 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Ruflia  caftor,  one  ounce  ; 
Water,  as  much  as  will  preve^U 
burning. 
Draw  off  two  pints. 

Castor  yields  almoftali  its  fla- 
vour in  diftillation  to  water  ;  but 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  with 
fpirit  of  wine,  gives  over  nothing. 

Bb4  ^  f^^^- 
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The  fpirit  of  caftor  formerly  kept  in 
the  {hops,  had  none  of  the  finell 
or  virtues  of  the  drug;  whilft  the 
water,  here  direiSted  proves,  when 
frefli  drawn,  very  ftrong  of  it. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  virtues 
of  this  animal  fubftance  refide  in 
a  volatile  oil,  analogous  to  the  ef- 
fential  oils  of  vegetables  :  fome  are 
reported  to  have  obtained,  in  diftil- 
ling  large  quantities  of  the  drug, 
a  fmall  portion  of  oil,  which  fmelt 
extremely  ftrong  of  the  caftor,  and 
difFufed  its  ungrateful  fcent  to  a 
great  diftance. 

This  water  is  made  ufe  of  in  hy- 
fieric  cafes,  and  fome  nervous 
complaints,  though  it  has  not  been 
found  to  anfwer  what  many  peo- 
ple expeftfrom  it  :  it  lofes  great- 
ly of  its  flavour  in  keeping. 

A  QJJ  ACERASORUM  NIGRORUM 

Black  cherry  ivater. 
Let  any  quantity  of  black  cherries 
be  bruifed,  fo  as  that  the  ftones 
may  be  broken  ;  and  then  di- 
ftilled  according  to  art,  with  on- 
ly a  fmall  portion   of  water. 

This  3s  a  very  grateful  water, 
and  has  long  maintained  a  place  in 
the  (hops.  It  has  frequently  been 
employed  by  pbyficians  as  a  vehi- 
cle, in  preference  to  the  other  dif- 
tilled  waters:  and  among  nurfes, 
and  others  who  have  the  care  of 
young  children,  has  been  the  firft 
remedy  againft  the  convulfive  dif- 
orders  to  which  children  are  fo  of- 
ten fubjed. 

This  water  has  neverthelefs  of 
late  been  brought  into  difreputc, 
and  by  fome  looked  upon  as  poi- 
fonous.  They  obferve  that  it  re- 
ceives its  flavour  principally  from 
the  cherry  ftones  •  and  that  thefe 
kernels,  like  many  others,  bear  a 
refemblance  In  tafte  to  the  leaves 
of  the  lauro-cerafus,  which  have 
fome  time  part  been  difcovered  to 
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yield,  by  infufion  or  diftillation, 
the  moft  fudden  poifon  known  : 
fome  phyficians  of  Worcefter  have 
lately  found,  by  trial  purpofely 
made,  that  a  diftilled  v/ater  very 
ftrongly  impregnated  with  the  fla- 
vour of  the  cherry  kernels  (no  more 
than  two  pints  being  diftilled  from 
fourteen  pounds  of  the  cherry 
ftones)  proved  in  like  manner  poi- 
fonous  to  brutes  :  the  committee 
of  the  London  college  repeated  the 
fame  experiment,  and  found  the 
eff^edls  agreeable  to  thofe  gentle- 
men's report. 

It   by    no     means  follows    from 
thefe  trials,   nor  after  fuch  long  ex- 
perience can  it    be  imagined,  that 
black  cherry  water,  when  no  ftrong- 
er  than    the    fliops  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed   to  prepare  it,  is  unfafe. 
Thefe  kernels,   as    the    committee 
obferve,    plainly   refemble    opium, 
and  fome  other  things,  which  poi- 
fon  only  when  taken  in  too    great 
a  quantity  ;   the    water   from    the 
very  laurel  leaves  is  harmlefs  when 
duly    diluted  ;   and   even  fpirit  of 
wine  proves   a    poifon   of  a    kind 
not  greatly  different,   if  drank  to  a 
certain  degree  of  excefs.     Nor  can 
it    be    concluded,    from  the  trials 
with  the  ftrong  black  cherry  water  ^ 
on    dogs,     &c.     that      even     this 
will    have    the    fame  effects  in  the 
human  body;    the  kernels  of  many 
forts  of  fruits   being   in    fubftance 
poifonous  to  brutes,   though  inno- 
cent to  man. 

It  is  poftible,  however  that  this 
water  in  any  degree  of  ftrength  may 
not  be  altogether  fafe  to  the  tender 
age  of  infants,  where  the  principles 
of  life  are  but  juft  beginning 
as  it  were  to  move  :  it  is  poflible, 
that  it  may  there  have  had  perni- 
cious effects,  without  being  fuf- 
pefted  ;  the  fymptoms  it  would 
produce,  if  it  fhouid  prove  hurt- 
ful, being  fuch  as  children  are 
often  thrown  into  from  the  difeafe 

which 
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which  it  is  imagined  to  relieve. 
On  thefe  confiderations,  both  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  colleges 
have  chofen  to  lay  it  afide  ;  more 
efpecially  as  it  has  been  too  often 
counterfeited  with  a  water  diftilled 
from  bitter  almonds,  which  are 
known  to  communicate  a  poifonous 
quality. 
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AQUA  CINNAMOMI 

SIMPLEX. 
Simple  cinnamon  ivoter. 
Land. 
Take  of 

Cinnamon,  one  pound  j 
Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 
Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

AQUA  CINNAMOMI  SINE 
VINO. 

Cinna}no7i  ivater  ivithout  ivine, 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Cinnamon,  onepound  ; 

Water,  a  gallon  and  a  half. 
Steep  them  together  for  two  days  ; 

and  then  diftil  off  the  water,  till 

it  ceafes  to  run  milky. 

This  is  a  very  grateful  and 
ufeful  water,  pofTelling  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  the  fragrance  and 
aromatic  cordial  virtues  of  the 
Ipice.  Great  care  fhould  be  had, 
in  the  choice  of  the  cinnamon,  to 
avoid  the  too  common  impofi- 
tion  of  cafia  being  fubltituted  in 
its  room  :  this  latter  yields  a  water 
much  lefs  agreeable  than  that  of 
cinnamon,  and  whofe  flavour  is 
manifeftly  empyreumatic.  The 
two  drugs  may  be  eafily  diftin- 
guifhed  from  one  another  by  the 
marks  laid  down  under  the  refpec- 
tive  articles  in  the  fecond  part  of 
this  work  :  fee  page   121  and  127. 

The  virtues  of   all   thefe  waters 
depend   upoo    their    gontaini ng    a 


portion  of  the  oil  of  the  fubjeft. 
The  oil  of  cinnamon  is  very  pon- 
derous, and  arifes  more  dilHcukly 
than  that  of  any  of  the  other 
vegetable  matters  from  which 
funple  waters  are  ordered  to  be 
drawn.  This  obfervation  dire6ts 
us,  in  the  diftillation  of  this 
water,  to  make  ufe  of  a  quick 
fire,  and  a  low  veffel.  For  the 
fame  rcafon,  the  water  does  not 
keep  fo  well  as  might  be  wifli- 
ed ;  the  ponderous  oil  parting 
from    it    in  time,     and    falling  to 


the     bottom,     when      the     1 


iquor 


lofes  its  milky  hue,  its  fragrant 
fmell,  and  aromatic  tafte.  Some 
recommend  a  fmall  proportion 
of  fugar  to  be  added,  in  order 
to  keep  the  oil  united  with  the 
water. 

AQUA  CHAM-^MELI. 
Chamomile  ^vater 
Kdinb. 
Take  any    quantity  of  chamomile 
flowers,  and  fo   much  water  as 
vi'ill    prevent      burning.       Diftil. 
off  the  water  fo  long  as  it  proves 
fumciently  ftrong  of  the  flavour 
of  the  flowers. 

Chamomile  flowers  were  ordered 
in  the  former  editions  to  be  fer- 
mented previoiifly  to  the  diftilla- 
tion,  a  treatment  which  they  ftand 
little  in  need  of:  for  they  give 
over,  without  any  fermentation, 
as  much  as  th^t  procefs  is  capable 
of  enabling  them  to  do.  In  either 
cafe,  the  fmell  and  peculiar  fla- 
vour of  the  flowers  arife,  with- 
out any  thing  of  the  bitternefs  ; 
this  remaining  behind  in  the  de- 
coction ;  which,  if  duly  depurated 
and  iiifpifl'ated,  yields  an  extraft 
fimilar  to  that  prepared  from  the 
flowers  in  the  common  manner. 
The  diftilled  water  has  been  ufed 
in  flatulent   coHcs,    and    the    like, 

but 


but  is  at  prefent  held  in  no  great 
efteem. 


AQUA  FOENICULL 

Fennel  ivater 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Sweet  fennel  feeds,  one  pound  ; 
Water,  as   much  as  is  fufficient 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma. 
Dlftiloff  one  gallon. 

Edinb. 
Take  of 

Fennel  leaves,  frefh,  any  quan- 
tity ; 
Water,  three  times  as  much. 
Diftil  as  long  as  the  water  runs  well 
flavoured. 

Th  e  firfl:  of  thefe  waters  is  a 
fufficiently  grateful  one,  and  the 
other  is  not  unpleafant  ;  the  leaves 
fhould  be  taken  before  the  plant 
has  run  into  flower ;  for  after 
this  time,  they  are  much  v/eaker 
and  lefs  agreeable.  Some  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  upper  leaves  and 
tops,  before  the  flowers  appear, 
yield  a  more  elegant  water,  and  a 
remarkably  finer  eflential  oil,  than 
the  lower  ones ;  and  that  the  oil 
obtained  from  the  one  fwims  on 
water,  whilft  that  of  the  other 
finks.  No  part  of  the  herb,  how- 
ever, is  equal  in  flavour  to  the 
feeds. 

AQUA  HYSSOPI. 

Hyjfop  tvater. 

Edinb. 

This    is    diftilled   from    the     frefli 

leaves  of  hyflcp,  after  the  fame 

manner  as  the    water  of  fennel 

leaves. 

Hyssop  water  has  been  held  by 
feme  in  confiderable  efteem  as  an 
uterine  and  a  perioral  medicine. 
It  was  direfled  in  the  laft  edition 
of  the   Edinburgh    Pharmacopceia, 
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for  making  up  the  black  peroral 
troches,  but  is  now  exchanged  for 
common  water.  Few  at  prefent 
expe£t  any  Angular  virtues  from  it, 
nor  is  it  often  made  ufe  of,  or  met 
with  in  the  fhops , 


AQUA  MELISSA. 

Balm  "Water. 

Edinb . 

This  is   prepared  by    diftilling   the 

green  leaves  of  balm,  as  in  the 

foregoing  procefs. 

In  the  former  editions  of  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  this  wa- 
ter was  ordered  to  be  cohobated, 
or  rediftilled  from  frefh  quantities 
of  the  herb.  This  management 
feems  to  have  been  taken  from 
Boerhaave,  who  has  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  water  thus  pre- 
pared: he  fays,  he  has  experi- 
enced in  himfelf,  extraordinary 
effects  from  it  taken  on  an  empty 
ftomach ;  that  it  has  fcarce  its 
equal  in  hypochondriacal  and  hy- 
fterical  cafes,  the  chlorofis,  and 
palpitation  of  the  heart  as  often 
as  thefe  difeafes  proceed  from  a 
diforder  of  the  fpirits  rather  than 
from  any  collection  of  morbific 
matter. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  al- 
ready given  my  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  the  cohobation  of  thefe 
liquors  ;  and  fhall  here  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  whatever  virtues  are 
lodged  in  balm,  they  may  be 
much  more  perfeQly  and  advan- 
tageoufly  extratted  by  cold  infufion 
in  aqueous  or  fplrituous  menftrua  ; 
in  this  procefs,  the  liquor  fufi^ers 
no  injury  from  being  returned  orj 
frefli  parcels  of  the  herb  ;  a  few 
repetitions  will  load  it  with  the  vir- 
tues of  the  fubjed,  and  render  it 
very  rich.  (See  page  269.)  The 
impregnation  here  is  almofl  un- 
limited ;  but  in  diftilled  waters,  it 
is  far  otherwife. 

AQUA 
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AQUA  MENTHiE. 

Mhit  mater. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Spearmint     leaves,     frerti,    any 

quantity  ; 
Water,  three  times  as  much. 
Diftil    as  long  as    the  liquor   which 
comes  over    has    any    tafte    or 
fmell  of  the  mint. 
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relief  in  cold,  flatulent  colics. 
Some  have  fubftitutcd  a  plain 
infufion  of  the  dried  leaves  of 
the  plant,  which  is  not  greatly 
different  in  virtue  from  the  diftil- 
led water. 


AQUA  MENTHyE   VULGARIS 

SIMPLEX. 

Simple  fpearmint  ivater. 

Lotid. 

Take  of 

Spearmint  leaves,  dried,  a  pound 

and  a  half ; 
Water,  as  much  as    is   fufficient 
to  prevent  burning. 
Draw  off  by  diftiUation  one  gallon. 

These  waters  faiell  and  tafle 
very  ftrong  of  the  mint  j  and 
prove  in  many  cafes  ufeful  fto- 
machics.  Boerhaave  commends 
them  (cohobated)  as  a  prefent 
and  imcomparable  remedy,  for 
ilrengthening  a  weak  ftomach, 
and  curing  vomiting  proceeding 
from  cold  vifcous  phlegmi  as  alfo 
in  lienteries. 

AQUA  MENTHA 

PIPERITIDIS    SIMPLEX, 

Simple  pepper -7nint  ijoatsr , 

L.  E, 

Take  of 

Pepper-mint  leaves,  dry,  a  pound 

and  a  half; 
Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
an  empyreuma. 
Draw  off  by  diftiUation  one  gallon. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  and 
ufeful  water  :  it  has  a  warm, 
pungent  tafte,  exadly  refembling 
that  of  the  pepper-mint  itfelf.  A 
fpoonful  or  two,  taken  at  a  time, 
warm  the  ftomachj  and  give  great 


Aqmja    petroselinti. 
Parjley  ivater . 
This    is    diftilled    from    the     frefli 
leaves  of  parftey,  after  the  fame 
manner  as  the  aqua  mcnthiz. 


This  water  is  fcarce  ever  called 
for,  or  kept  in  the  ihops.  Parftey 
yields  little  virtue  in  diftiUation  ; 
and  the  leaves  are  not  the  part 
that  yield  moft.  The  feeds  give 
a  confiderable  ftiare  of  flavour, 
which  is  not  difagreeable. 

AQUA   PIPERIS 
JAMAICENCIS. 

Water  of  Jamaica  peppef. 
Land. 
Take  of 

Jamaica  pepper,  half  a  pound; 
Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 
Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  diftilled  water  is  a  very 
elegant  one,  and  has  of  late  come 
pretty  much  into  ufe  :  the  holpi- 
tals  employ  it  as  a  fuccedaneum  to 
the  more  coftly  fpice  .waters.  It  is, 
however,  inferior  in  graiefulnefs  to 
the  fpirituous  water  of  the  fame 
fpice  hereafter  diretSted. 

AQUA  PULEGII  SIMPLEX. 

Simple  penny -royal  ivater. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Penny-royal  leaves,  dry,  a  pound 

and  a  half; 
Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 
Draw  off  by  diftiUation  one  gallon. 

AQIJA 
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fubftitution  ;  for 


AQUA  PULEGII. 

Water  of  penny -royal, 
Edinb. 
Take   of 

Penny-royal   leaves,    frefti,  any 

quantity  ; 
Water,  three  times  as  much. 
Diftil  as  long   as    the  water  comes 
off  well  flavoured  of  the  herb. 

These  waters  poffefs,  in  a  con- 
fiderable  degree,  the  fmell,  tafte, 
and  virtues  of  the  penny-royal. 
They  are  frequently  taken  in  hy- 
fteric  cafes,  and  not  without  good 
effeds. 

AQUA  ROSARUM 

DAMASCENARUM. 
Damajk  rofe  ivater. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Damaik    rofes,    frefli   gathered, 

fix  pounds  ; 
Water,  as    much   as    will   keep 

them  from  burning. 
Diftil  off  a  gallon  of  the  water. 
Edinb . 
Take   three  parts  of  water  to  one 
of  the    freili    rofes  ;    and    diftil 
as    long    as    the    water    which 
comes  over  has  any  fmell  of  the 
flowers. 

This  water  is  principally  valu- 
ed on  account  of  its  fine  flavour, 
which  approaches  to  that  general- 
ly admired  in  the  rofe  itfelf.  The 
purgative  virtue  of  the  rofes  re- 
mains entire  in  the  liquor  left 
in  the  ftill,  which  has  therefore 
been  generally  employed  for  mak- 
ing the  folutive  honey  and  fyrup, 
inftead  of  a  decodion  or  infufion 
of  frefh  rofes  prepared  on  pur- 
pofe  :  and  this  piece  of  frugality 
the  college  have  now  admitted. 
A  diftilled  water  of  red  rofes  has 
been  fometimes  called  for  in  the 
Ihops  ;  and  fupplied  by  that  of 
damaflc  rofes,  diluted  with  com- 
mon water  :    this  is  a  very  venial 
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the  water  drawn 
from  the  red  rofe  has  no  quality 
which  that  of  the  damaik  does 
not  poffefs  in  a  far  fuperior  de- 
gree J  neither  the  purgative  vir- 
tue of  the  one,  nor  the  aftrin- 
gency  of  the  other,  arifmg  in  di- 
ftillation. 

A  QJJ  A  R  U  T  JE . 
Rue  tvater. 
This  is  to  be  diftilled  from  the 
frefti  leaves  of  rue,  and  coho- 
bated  on  frefti  parcels  of  them, 
after  the  fame  manner  as  the 
aqua  melijfde. 

Rue  gives  over  irt  this  pro- 
cefs  the  whole  of  its  fmell,  and 
great  part  of  its  pungency.  The 
diftilled  water  Hands  recommend- 
ed in  epileptic  cafes,  the  hyfteric 
palTion,  for  promoting  perfpiration, 
and  other  natural  fecretions  j  fee 
page  211. 

AqJUA    SABINE. 

Sauin  luater. 
This    is     diftilled    from    the   frefti 
leaves  of  favin,  after  the    fame 
manner  as  aqua  angelica. 

This  water  is  by  fome  held  in 
confiderable  efteem  for  the  fame 
purpofes  as  the  diftilled  oil  of 
favin.  Boerhaave  relates,  that  he 
has  found  it  (when  prepared  by 
cohobation)  to  give  an  almoft  in- 
credible motion  to  the  whole  ner- 
vous fyftem,  and  that  when  pro- 
perly ufed,  it  proves  eminently  fer- 
viceable  for  promoting  the  menfes, 
and  the  haemorrhoidal  ftux. 

A  QJJ  A     SAMBUCI. 

Elder  flovjer   ivater. 
This    is   diftilled  from    frefti    elder 
flowers,  after  the  fame  manner 
as  the  aqua  angelic tp. 
This  water  fmells  confiderably 
of  the  flowers  j  but  is  rarely  made 
ufe  of. 

SECT. 
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Dijiilkd  Spirits. 


s  E  c  -T.   m. 

spirituous  dijiilkd  waters  andfpirits. 


THE  flavour  and  virtues  of 
diftllled  waters  are  owing, 
as  obferved  in  the  preceding  fec- 
tion,  to  their  being  impregnated 
with  a  portion  of  the  effential  oil 
of  the  fubjeft  from  which  they 
are  dravv'n.  Spirit  of  wine,  con- 
fidered  as  a  vehicle  for  thefe  oils, 
has  this  advantage  above  water, 
that  it  is  their  proper  menflruum, 
and  keeps  all  the  oil,  that  rifes 
with  it,  perfedly  diffolved  into  an 
uniform  limpid  liquor. 

Neverthelefs,  many  fubftances, 
which,  on  being  diftilled  with 
water,  impart  to  it  their  virtues 
in  great  perfedion  ;  if  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  with  fpirit  of 
v/ine,  fcarce  give  over  to  it  any 
fmell  or  tafte.  This  difference 
proceeds  from  hence  ;  that  fpirit 
is  not  fufceptil'le  of  fo  great  a 
degree  of  heat  as  water.  Liquids 
in  general,  when  made  to  boil, 
have  received  as  great  a  heat  as 
they  are  capable  of  fuflaining; 
nrow,  if  the  extent  of  heat  between 
freezing  and  boiling  water,  as 
meafured  by  thermometers,  be  ta- 
ken for  a  ftandard,  fpirit  of  wine 
will  be  found  to  boil  with  lefs  than 
four-fifths  of  that  heat,  or  above 
one-fifth  lefs  than  the  heat  of 
boiling  water.  It  is  obvious  there- 
fore, that  fubftances  may  be  vo- 
latile enough  to  rife  with  the  heat 
of  boiling  water,  but  not  with  that 
of  boiling  fpirit. 

Thus,  if  cinnamon,  for  inftance, 
be  committed  to  diftillation  with 
a  mixture  of  fpirit  of  wine  and 
water,  or  with  a  pure  proof  fpirit, 
which  is  no  other  than  a  mixture 
of  about  equal  parts  of  the  two; 
the  fpirit  will  arife  firft,  clear, 
colourlefs,    and     tranfparent,    and 


almofl:  without  any  tafle  of  the 
fpice  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  more 
ponderous  watery  fluid  begins  to 
arife,  the  oil  comes  freely  over 
with  it,  fo  as  to  render  the  liquor 
highly  odorous,  fapid,  and  of  a 
milky  hue. 

The  proof  fpirits  ufually  met 
with  in  the  ihops  pre  accompanied 
with  a  degree  of  ill  flavour;  which, 
though  concealed  by  means  of 
certain  additions,  plainly  difcovers 
itfelf  in  difl:ilIation.  This  naufeous 
relifh  does  not  begin  to  arife,  till 
after  the  purer  fpirituous  part  has 
come  over  ;  which  is  the  very 
time  that  the  virtues  of  the  in- 
gredients begin,  alfo,  mofl:  plen- 
tifully to  diitill  ;  and  hence  the 
liquor  receives  an  ungrateful  taint. 
To  this  caule  principally  is  ow- 
ing' the  general  complaint,  that 
the  cordials  of  the  apothecary 
are  lefs  agreeable  than  thofe  of 
the  fame  kind  prepared  by  the 
difl:iller  ;  the  latter  being  ex- 
tremely curious  in  redifying  or 
purifying  the  fpirits  (when  defigned 
for  what  he  calls  fine  goods)  from 
all  ill  flavour, 

SPIRITUS  VINI 
RECTIFIC.^TUS. 

Rei^ified  f[>i''it  of  ivine. 
Eclinh. 

Take  any  quantity  of  French 
brandy,  and  with  a  very  gentle 
heat  diftil  it  to  one  half. 

This  reflified  fpirit,  being  digeft- 
ed  for  two  days  with  one-fourth 
its  quantity  of  dry  fait  of  tartar 
in  powder,  and  then  diftilled 
in  a  glafs  cucurbit,  with  a 
verv  gentle  heat,  becomes  AL- 
COHOL, 
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Spirits  diftilled  from  malt  liquors, 
or  other  fermented  fubftances, 
after  being  rectified  in  the  above 
method,  require  further  purifi- 
cation ;  namely,  repeated  diftii- 
lation  from  an  equal  quantity  of 
fpring  water. 

French  brandy  is  rather  too 
dear  an  article  in  this  country, 
for  diftillation  ;  nor  is  the  fpirit 
obtained  from  it  any  ways  pre- 
ferable to  one  procurable  from 
cheaper  liquors.  The  coarfer  in- 
flammable fpirits  may  be  rendered 
perfe£tly  pure,  and  fit  for  the 
niceft  purpofes,  oy  the  following 
method. 

If  the  fpirit  is  exceedingly  foul, 
mix  it  with  about  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  diftil  with  a 
flow  fire  ;  difcontinuing  the  ope- 
ration as  foon  as  the  liquor  begins 
to  run  milky,  and  difcovers,  by 
its  naufeous  tafte,  that  the  impure 
and  phlegmatic  part  is  arifing. 
By  this  treatment,  the  fpirit  leaves 
a  confiderable  portion  of  its  foul 
oily  matter  behind  it  in  the  water, 
which  now  appears  milky  and 
turbid,  and  proves  highly  dif- 
agreeable  in  tafle.  If  the  fpirit 
was  not  very  foul  at  firlt,  this 
ablution  is  not  neceffary  ;  if  ex- 
tremely fo,  it  vvill  be  needful  to 
repeat  it  once,  twice,  or  oftener. 

As  vinous  fpirits  arife  with  a 
Icfs  degree  of  fire  than  watery 
liquors,  we  are  hence  directed  to 
employ,  in  the  diftillation  of  them, 
a  heat  lefs  than  that  in  which 
water  boils,  and  if  due  regard 
be  had  to  this  circumftance,  very 
weak  fpirits  may,  by  one  or  two 
wary  diftillations,  be  tolerably 
well  freed  from  their  aqueous 
phlegm  ;  efpecially  if  the  diililling 
vefTels  are  of  fuch  a  height,  that 
the  fpirit,  by  the  heat  of  a  water- 
bath,  may  but  juft  pafs  over  them  ; 
in  fuch  cafe,    the  phlegmatic   va- 
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pours,  which  arife  for  a  little  way 
along  with  the  fpirit,  will  con- 
denfe  and  fall  back  again  before 
they  can  come  to  the  head.  Very 
pompous  inftruments  have  been 
contrived  for  this  purpofe,  and 
carried  in  a  fpiral  or  Terpentine 
form,  to  an  extraordinary  height. 
The  fpirit,  afcending  through 
thefe,  was  to  leave  all  the  wate- 
ry parts  it  contained,  in  its  paflage, 
and  come  over  perfe£tly  pure  and 
free  from  phlegm.  But  thefe  in- 
ftruments are  built  upon  errone- 
ous principles,  their  extravagant 
height  defeating  the  end  it  was 
defigned  to  anfwcr  :  if  the  liquor 
is  made  to  boil,  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  mere  phlegm  wili 
co.me  over  along  with  the  fpirit  5 
and  if  the  heat  is  not  raifed  to  this 
pitch,  neither  phlegm  nor  fpirit 
will  diftil.  The  moft  convenient 
inftrument  is  the  common  ftill,  be- 
twixt the  body  of  which,  and  its 
head,  an  adopter  or  copper  tube 
may  be  fixed. 

The  fpirit  being  wafhed,  as 
above  diredted,  from  its  foul  oil, 
and  freed  from  the  greateft  part 
of  the  phlegm,  by  gentle  diftil- 
lation in  a  water-bath  ;  and  to 
every  gallon  of  it,  a  pound  or 
two  of  pure,  dry,  fixt  alkaline 
fait.  Upon  digefting  thefe  toge- 
ther for  a  little  time,  the  alkali, 
from  its  known  property  of  at- 
trafling  water  and  oils,  will  im- 
bibe the  remaining  phlegm,  and 
fuch  part  of  the  difagreeable  unc- 
tuous matter  as  may  ttill  be  left 
in  the  fpirit,  and  fink  with  them 
to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel.  If 
the  fpirit  be  now  again  gently 
drawn  over,  it  will  arife  entirely 
free  frona  its  phlegm  and  naufeous 
flavour  J  but  fome  particles  of  the 
alkaline  fait  are  apt  to  be  carri- 
ed up  with  it,  and  give  what  the 
workmen  call  an  urinous  relifh  : 
this  may  be  prevented  by  adding, 
previous 
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previous  to  the  laft  diftillation,  a 
fmall  proportion  of  calcined  vit- 
riol, allum,  or  fal  catharticus 
amarus  ;  the  acid  of  thefe  fa  Its 
will  unite  with,  and  naturalize  the 
alkali,  and  effedually  prevent  it 
from  arifing  •  w^hlle  no  more  of  the 
acid  of  the  falts  is  extricated  than 
what  the  alkali  abforbs. 

The  fpirit  obtained  by  this 
means  is  extremely  pure,  limpid, 
perfedly  flavourlefs,  and  fit  for 
the  fineft   purpofes.     It    may     be 


fpirits    of    the    fliops    are     made 
ufe  of. 

If  the  redified  fpirit  be  diflilled 
afrefii  from  diy  alkaline  fait,  with 
a  quick  fire,  it  brings  over  a  con- 
(iderable  quantity  of  the  fait,  and 
in  this  ftate  is  fuppofed  to  be  a 
more  powerful  menftruum,  for 
certain  fubdances,  than  the  pure 
fpirit.     This      alkalized     fpirit     is 

called    TARTAR!  ZED  SPIRIT   OF 
WINE. 

The  general    virtues    of   vinous 


reduced  to   the  ikength  commonly  fpirits  have  been   already   mention- 

isnderftood    by    proof,     by    mixing  ed     in     the    preceding    part:    the 

twenty    ounces  of  it    (by  weight)  fpirits    impregnated   with    the    vo- 

v/ith  feventeen    ounces    of    water,  latile   oils    of    vegetables,    to     be 

The  diftilled  cordials     made  with  treated    of  in    this  chapter,    have 

thefe  fpirits,    prove     much    more  joined  to  thofe,  the  aromatic,  cor- 

elegant  and  agreeable,    than   when  dial,  or  other  virtues   which  refidc 

fhe     common    rei^ified,     or   proof  in  the  oils. 


Article  I.     Dijlilhd fpirits. 


A  QJJ  A     MELISSA      COMPOSITA. 

Compound     halm    ivater,     commonly 

called  Eau  de  car?nes. 
Take  of 

Balm    in  flower,  freili    gathered 

and    cleared   from    the  llalks, 

two  pounds; 
Lemon    peel,    frefh,    as  foon  as 

pared     from  the   fruit,     four 

ounces; 
Coriander    feeds,   eight    ounces; 
Nutmegs, 
Cloves, 
Cinnamon,    each,    bruifed,    two 

ounces; 
Angelica  roots,  dried  and  bruifed 

one  ounce; 
Spirit  of  wine,    highly  rectified, 

ten  pints. 
Steep  the  feveral  ingredients  in 
the  fpirit,  four  or  five  days  ; 
and  then  draw  off;  in  the  heat 
of  a  water  bath,  ten  pints. 
Re(Etify  the  diftilled  liquor  by 
a  fecond  dillillation  in  a  water 
bath,  drawing  off  only  about 
eight   pints  and    three  quarters. 


This  procefs  is  taken  fro.Ti  the 
Elemens  de  pharmacis  ofM.  Baume, 
who  oblerves,  that  all  the  aro- 
matic fpirit  ought  to  be  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner.  When  the 
cominon  fpirits  of  this  kind  are 
rubbed  on  the  hands,  &c.  they 
leave,  after  the  more  volatile  parts 
have  exhaled,  a  difagreeable  em- 
pyreumatic  fmell  ;  and  when  di- 
luted with  water,  and  taken  medi- 
cinally; they  leave  in  like  manner 
a  nauieous  flavour  in  the  mouth. 
To  remedy  thefe  imperfections, 
he  made  many  experiments,  which 
lliewed,  that  in  order  to  obtain 
thefe  liquors  of  the  defireable 
qualities,  the  fpirit  muft  not  only 
be  perfectly  pure  at  firil,  but  that 
the  liquor  ought  alfo  to  be  refti- 
fied  after  it  has  been  diililled 
from  the  fubjefls.  In  this  recti- 
fication, only  the  more  volatile, 
fubtile,  aromatic  parts  of  the 
ingredients  arife  :  there  remains 
behind  a  white  hquor,  acrid, 
bitter,  loaded  only  with  the  groffer 

oil. 
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oil,  and  deprived  of  all  the  fpecific 
flavour  of  the  fubjefls.  Indeed 
the  very  imperfeiElion  complained 
of  naturally  points  out  this  iecond 
diftillation  for  the  remedy  ;  as  it 
ihews  the  fpirit  to  contain  a  grate- 
ful and  ungrateful  matter,  the  firft 
of  which  exhales  while  the  other  is 
left  behind.  The  author  fays,  that 
when  the  aqua  melijjce  is  prepared 
as  above  direfled,  ii  has  fomething 
in  it  more  perfefl,  than  any  of 
the  odoriferous  fpiiits  whofe  ex- 
cellence is  cried  up,  and  which 
have  the  reputation  of  being  the 
belt. 

Aromatic  fpirituous  waters  have 
in  general  leis  fmell,  when  newly 
diftilled,  than  after  they  have  been 
kept  about  fix  months:  M.  Baume 
fufpeCls  that  the  preparations  of 
this  kind,  which  have  been  moft 
in  vogue,  were  fuch  as  had  been 
thus  improved  by  -  keeping  ;  and 
found  that  the  good  effects  of  age 
might  be  produced  in  a  fliort  time 
by  means  of  cold.  _  He  plunges 
quart  bottles  of  the  liquor  into  a 
mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  fea 
fait  :  the  fpirit,  after  having  fuf- 
fered,  for  fix  or  eight  hours,  the 
cold  hence  refulting,  proves  as 
grateful  as  that  which  has  been 
kept  for  feveral  years.  Simple  wa- 
ters alio,  after  being  frozen,  prove 
far  more  agreeable  than  they  were 
before,  though  they  are  always  lefs 
fo  than  thole,  Which  have  been 
drawn  with  fpirit,  and  cxpofed  to 
a  like  degree  of  cold.  This  meli- 
oration of  diftilled  waters  by  froft 
was  taken  notice  of  by  Geoffroy, 
Hiji.  Acad.  1713. 

SPIRITUS  RORISxMARINI. 

Spirit  of  rofemary . 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Rofemary    tops,  frefli   gathered, 
a  pound  and  a  half  j 
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Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon. 
Diftil  in  theheat   of   a  water-bath, 
till  five  pints  are  come  over. 


I 


I 


SPIRITUS  RORISMARINT, 

vulgo  AQUA  REGINyE 

HUNGARI^. 

Hungary  vjater   [£.] 
Take  of 

Rofemary  flowers,  juft  gathered, 

two  pounds; 
Reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  one  gal- 
lon. 
Put  them  together,  and  immediate- 
ly diftil  in  a  water-bath. 
It  is  generally  brought  to  us  from 
abroad. 


This  fpirit  is  very  fragrant, 
infomuch  as  to  be  in  common  ufe 
as  a  perfume  :  that  brought  from 
abroad  is  fuperior  in  fragrance  to 
fuch  as  is  generally  made  among 
us.  In  order  to  prepare  it  in  per- 
feftion,  the  vinous  fpirit  fliould 
be  extremely  pure;  the  rofemary  ■ 
tops  gathered  when  the  flowers  '' 
are  full  blown  upon  them,  and 
committed  immediately  to  diftil- 
lation, particular  care  being  taken 
not  to  bruife  or  prefs  them.  The 
beft  method  of  managing  the 
diftillation,  is  that  formerly  re- 
commended for  the  diftillation 
of  the  more  volatile  effential  oils 
and  fimple  waters,  viz.  firft  to 
place  the  fpirit  in  the  ftill,  and 
then  fet  in,  above  the  liquor, 
either  an  iron  hoop,  with  a  hair- 
cloth ftretched  over  it,  upon  which 
the  flowers  are  to  be  lightly  fpread, 
or  rather  a  bafket,  fupported  on 
three  pins,  reaching  down  to  the 
bottom.  A  gentle  heat  being  ap- 
plied, juft  fufficient  to  raife  the, 
fpirit,  its  vapour,  lightly  perco- ' 
lating  through  the  flowers,  will 
imbibe  their  finer  parts,  without  1 
making  that  difagreeable  altera- 
tion, which  liquors  applied  to 
fuch  tender  fubje(as,in  their  grofler 

form. 
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form,  generally  do.  Probably  the 
Superiority  of  the  French  Hunga- 
ry water,  to  that  prepared  among 
Bs,  is  owing  to  feme  (kiiful  ma- 
nagement of  this  kind,  or  that  re- 
commended for  the  foregoing  prepa- 
ration, and  employing  a  perfeftly 
pure  fpirit. 

In  the  Wirtemberg  pharmaco- 
poeia, fome  fage  and  ginger  are  ad- 
ded, in  the  proportion  of  half  a 
pound  of  the  former,  and  two  oun- 
ces of  the  latter,  to  four  pounds  of 
the  rofemary. 

SPIRITUS  LAVENDUL^ 
SIMPLEX. 

Simple  fpirit  of  lavender , 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Lavender  flowers,  frefh  gather- 
ed, a  pound  and  a  half; 
Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon. 
Draw  off,  by  the  heat  of  a  water- 
bath,  five  pints. 

The  fame  cautions  are  to  be 
obferved  here,  as  in  the  diftilla- 
tion  of  the  foregoing  fpirit.  Both 
of  them,  when  made  in  perfec- 
tion, are  very  grateful  and  fra- 
grant :  they  are  frequently  rubbed 
on  the  temples,  &c.  under  the 
notion  of  refrefliing  and  comfort- 
ing the  nerves  ;  and  likewife  tak- 
en internally,  to  the  quantity 
of  a  tea-lpoonful,  as  warm  cor- 
dials. 

SPIRITUS  LAVENDUL.E 
COMPOSITUS. 

Compound  fpirit  of  la<vender , 
\  \  Lond. 

•  Take  of 

Simple  fpirit  of  lavender,  three 
\  pints; 

I     Spirit  of  rofemary,  one  pint, 
I      Cinnamon, 

I  Nutmegs,  each  half  an  ounce j 
I     Red  faunders,  three  drachms, 


Digefl   them    togethejr,    and     then, 
ftrain  out  the  fpirit  for  ufe. 

The  compound   fpirit   of  laven- 
der of  the  former  London  pharma- 
copoeia is  as  follows. 
Take  of 

Lavender  flower,  one  gallon  ; 
Sage  flowers, 
Rofemary  flowers, 
Betony  flowers ,  each  one  handful ; 
Borage  flowers, 
Buglofs  flowers, 
Li  I  lies  of  the  valley, 
Cowflips,  each  two   handfuls; 
Balm  leaves, 
Feverfew  leaves. 
Orange  tree  leaves, 
Orange  flowers, 
Stgechas  flowers, 
Bay  berries,  each  one  ounce; 
French  Brandy,  four  gallons. 
Pour    the    brandy  on  the  other  in- 
gredients   frefh'  gathered,    and 
after  fuitable  digeftion,  draw  ofl 
in  a  water-bath   two  gallons  and 
a  half.     To   this  fpirit   add  the 
following  ingredients  : 
Citron  peel. 

Yellow      faundersj      each     fix 
Cinnamon,  (drachms; 

Nutmegs, 
Mace, 

Leffer  cardamom  feeds, 
Cubebs,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Aloes  wood,  one  drachm. 
Digeft   thefe  together  for  twenty- 
four  hours;  then  filter  the  fpirit, 
and  fufpend  in    it   the  following 
ingredients  (where  they  are  judg- 
ed proper)  tied  up  in  a  thin  linen 
cloth  ;  viz.  of 
Mulk, 
Ambergris, 

Saffron,  each  half  a  fcruple; 
Red  roies  diied, 
Rt'd  fauaders,  each  half  an  ounce. 

Tw     the    edition    of    the  Edin- 
burgh   pharmaccpcEia,     preceding 
C  c  ^''- 
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the  prefent,  this    fpirit    is   thus  di- 
reded. 

.   Take  of  the  diftilled  oils  of 
Lavender,  an  ounce  and  a   half; 
Rofemar)',  an  ounce; 
Marjoram,  fixdrachmsj 
Lemon  peel,  half  an  ounce; 
Nutmegs,  three  drachms; 
Cloves,  two  drachms; 
Cinnamon,  one  drachm. 

Gradually  drop  thefe  oils  into  three 
gallons  of  French  Brandy,  occa- 
fionally  ilirring  them  together. 
Diftil  the  mixture  in  balneo  ma- 
riae  to  tvi'O-thirds  ;  and  in  the 
fpirit  which  comes  over,  fuf- 
pend  the  following  ingredients, 
tied  up  in  a  linen  cloth;  viz.  of 
Red  faunders,  two  ounces  ; 
Englilli  faffron. 
Cochineal,    each  half  an  ounce; 

To  which,  if  you  would  have   the 
fpirit  perfumed,  add  of 
Ambergris,  two  fcruples; 
Mulk,  one  fcruple. 

In  the  prefent  pharmacopoeia  of 
Edinburgh,  this  medicine  Hands  as 
follows. 

Take  of 

Frefh    lavender     flowers,     two 

pounds; 
Frefli     rofeniary     flowers,    one 

pound; 
Frelh    yellow    rind  of    lemons, 

three  ounces; 
Reftified  fpirit  of  wine,   one  gal- 
lon and  a  half. 
Diftil  in  the  heat  of  a  water-bath  to 
drynefs,  and  in  the  diftilled  fpirit 
macerate    the  following  ingredi- 
er.is  for  three  days,  viz.  of 
Cinnamon,  three  ounces; 
Cloves, 

Cubebs,  each  one  ounce; 
Shavings    of  red   faunders,    two 
ounces. 
Sirain  out  the  fpirit  for  ufe. 
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The  red  faunders  is  of  no  farther 
ufe  in  thefe  compofitions,  than  as 
a  colouring  ingredient.  If  a  yellow 
fpirit  was  liked,  the  yellow  faun- 
ders would  be  an  excellent  arti- 
cle, as  it  not  only  communicates 
a  fine  colour,  but  likewife  a  confi- 
derable  fliare  of  medicinal  virtue. 
A  fpirit  diftilled  from  the  flowers 
of  lavender  and  fage,  in  due  pro- 
portion, and  digefted  in  the  cold 
for  a  little  time  with  fome  cinna- 
mon, nutmegs,  and  yellow  faun- 
ders, pi  eves  a  very  elegant  and 
grateful  one.  Where  efl"ential  oils 
are  employed,  as  in  the  third  of 
the  above  proceftes,  particular  care 
nuift  be  had  in  the  choice  of  them; 
for  on  their  goodnefs  that  of  the 
medicine  depends.  The  digeftioij 
of  the  fpirit  with  the  fpices,  &c. 
fliould  be  performed  without  heat, 
otherwife  the  flavour  of  the  medi- 
cine will  be  injured. 

All  thefe  fpirits  are  grateful  re- 
viving cordials  :  the  firft,  though 
confiderably  the  moft  fimple,  is 
not  inferior  in  elegancy  to  either 
of  the  others.  This  medicine  has 
long  been  held  in  great  efteem, 
under  the  name  of  palsy  drops, 
in  all  kinds  of  languors,  weaknefs 
of  the  nerves,  and  decays  of  age  : 
for  which  reafon,  we  have  given 
the  different  forms  of  preparing  it 
that  have  been  followed  for  fome 
time  paft.  It  may  be  conveniently 
taken  upon  fugar,  from  ten  to  eigh- 
ty, or  an  hundred  drops. 

A  Q^U  A      ODORIFERA. 

An  odoriferous  fpirit,  called  fv-'eet 

honey ---water . 
Take  of 

Coriander  feeds ; 

Honey,  each  one  pound; 

Cloves,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 

Nutmegs, 

Benzoine, 

Storax,  each  an  ounce  ; 

Vanelloes, 
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Vanellocs,  in  number  four; 
Yellow  rind  of  three  lemons; 
French  brandy,  one  gallon. 

Digeft  thefe  ingredients  togetlier 
for  forty-eight  hours  ;  and  then 
diftil  off  the  fpirit  in  balneo  nia- 
rice.  To  one  gallon  ot  this  fpi- 
rit, add 

Orange  flower  water, 
Rofe  water,  of  each  one  pound 

and  a  halt; 
Ambergris, 
Muik,  of  each  five  grains. 

Firft  grind  the  mulk  and  amber- 
gris, with  fonie  of  the  water, 
and  afterwards  put  all  together, 
in  a  large  matrafs  ;  fliake  them 
well,  and  let  them  circulate  for 
three  days  and  nights  in  a  gentle 
heat  ;  then  fuffer  them  to  cool, 
filter  the  liquor,  and  keep  it  dole 
ftopt   up  for  ufe. 

Another. 

Take  of 

Coriander  feeds,  one  pound; 
Lemon  peel,  frefh. 
Nutmegs,  each  four  ounces; 
Ambergris, 

Mufk,  each  five  grains; 
Clean   melalTes    fpirit,  two   gal- 
lons. 

Bruife  the  nutmegs  and  coriander 
feeds,  and  put  them,  with  the 
lemon  peel  and  the  ipirit,  into 
a  fmall  tliil  placed  in  balneo  ma- 
rise  :  tie  a  thin  cloth  over  the 
mouth,  and  fprinkle  thereon  the 
ambergris  and  mulk,  reduced  in- 
to fine  powder  ;  lute  on  the 
head,  let  the  whole  (land  in 
digeftion  for  twelve  hours,  and 
then  diftil  as  much  as  a  boiling 
heat  of  the  bath  can  force  o- 
ver. 

To  this  add,  of 
Rofe  water,  one  pint; 
Orange     flower    water,    half    a 

pint. 
These  compofitions  are  defign- 

ed   rather    as     pretumes     than    as 


medicines  ;  though  for  fuch  as 
can  bear  their  fragrance,  they  might 
be  ufed  to  advantage  in  this  laft 
intention.  The  nrnfl;  and  amber- 
gris do  not  comtuiinicate  fo  much 
of  their  fmell  as  might  be  expect- 
ed ;  and  ferve  chiefly  10  heighten 
the  flavour  of  the  other  ingredients ; 
which  thefe  perfumes  excclk-ntly 
do,  when  employed  in  very  fmall 
propoition,  to  all  the  odoriferous 
limples,  without  imparting  any 
thing  perceptible  of  their  own. 
Both  the  foregoing  fpirits  are  very 
agreeable  ;  a  few  drops  of  either 
give  a  fine  flavour  to  a  large  quan- 
tity of  other  liquor.  Mr.  VVilfon, 
from  whom  the  firft  is  taken  [Fraif. 
Chem  page  354)  tells  us,  that  he 
often  made  it  for  King  James  II, 
and  that  it  gives  one  of  the  moft 
pleafant  fcents  that  can  be  fmelt  to- 
The  other  is  formed  on  the  fame 
plan,  by  omitting  fuch  articles  as 
appeared  fuperfluous  in  the  firft. 

SPIRITUS  COCHLEARIiE. 

■  Spirit    of  Scuri'ygrafs. 
Edinb . 
Take  of 

Frefh  furvygrafs,    bruifed,    ten 

pounds; 
Rectified  Ipirit  of  wine,  five 
pints. 
Steep  the  herb  in  the  fpirit  for 
twelve  hours  ;  then  with  the 
heat  of  a  water-bath,  diftil  off 
five  pints. 

This  fpirit  is  very  ftrcng  of  the 
fcurvygrafs,  and  may  be  given  in 
thole  cafes  where  the  ufe  of  this 
heib  is  proper,  irom  twenty  to 
an  hundred  drops.  The  virtues 
of  fcurvygrat^  refide  in  a  very  lub- 
tile,  volatile  oil.  which  arifes  in  di- 
ftillaiion  both  with  water  and  pure 
fpirit  ;  and  if  the  liquors  ate  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air,  foon  exhales  from 
both.     The  fpirit,  newly  diftilled, 
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is  extremely  pungent,  but  if  long 
kept,  ev?n  in  clofe  vefl'els,  becomes 
remarkably  lels  fo. 

The  makers  of  this  fpirit  have 
frequently  added  to  the  fcurvygrafs 
a  quantity  of  horferadiili  root,  and 
fometimesfubftitutedtoit  one  drawn 
entirely  from  the  horferadifli  ;  the 
flavour  of  thefe  two  fimples  being 
fo  much  alike,  that  their  diftilled 
fpirits  are  fcarce  diftinguilliable 
from  one  anoth&r.  Here  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  though  arum  and 
dracti7tculus  are  ufually  ranked  in 
the  fame  clafs  with  the  two  forego- 
ing vegetables,  and  looked  upon  as 
fimilar  to  them;  this  procefs  difco- 
vers  a  remarkable  difference:  whiHl 
the  former  yield  all  their  pungency 
in  diftillation  both  to  water  and 
fpirit,  the  latter  give  over  nothing 
to  either,  and  yet  their  virtues  are 
deftroyed  in  the  operation. 

SpIRITUS    COCHLtARl^   AU- 
REUS. 

Golden,  or  purging  fpirit    of  fcur- 
•vy-grafs. 

Take  of  "  ■ 

Spirit  of  fcurvygrafs,  one  pound. 
Gamboge,  one  ounce. 

DifTolve  the  gamboge  in  the  fpirit, 
and  if  any  fediment  falls  to  the 
bottom,  carefully  decant  the  tin- 
ged liquor  from  it. 

This  fpirit  is  otherwife  made  with 
fcammony,  or  refm  of  jalap,  in- 
ilead  of  gamboge. 

This  has  been  in  great  efleem 
among  the  common  people,  and 
Rrongly  recommended  by  the  vend- 
ers, in  all  kinds  of  fcorbutic  difor- 
ders.  It  is  nevertheiefs  a  very  in- 
different medicine,  and  little  de- 
ierves  the  pompous  title  given  it. 
It  may  be  taken  from  twenty  to  Hx- 
iy  drops,  either  upon  fugar  or  mix- 
ed vnih.  fyrup. 


Aqjja  Anhai,tina. 
Anhalt  nvater . 
Take  of 

Turpentine,  fix  ounces  j 

Olibanum,  one  ounce; 

Aloes  wood,  three  ounces; 

Cloves, 

Cinnamon, 

Cubebs, 

Rofemary  flowers, 

Galangal, 

Maftich, 

Nutmegs,  each  fix  drachms; 

Saffron,  two  drachms  and  a  half. 

Bay  berries. 

Fennel  feeds,  each  half  an  ounce. 

Spirit  of  wine,  five  pints. 

Pulverize  thofe  ingredients  which 
require  fuch  treatment,  and  digeffc 
the  whole  with  the  fpirit  for  fix 
days;  then  diftil  with  an  exceed- 
ing gentle  heat,  in  balnco  marise; 
the    liquor   which  runs  clear   is 

■  to  be  feparated  from  the  turbid, 
and  kept  by  itfelf. 

where  the  addition  of  mufk  is  re- 
quired, fifteen  grains  thereof  are 
to  be  tied  in  a  bag,  and  fufpend- 
ed  in  the  head  of  the  ftilL 

We  have  inferted  this  compofiti- 
on  from  the  Biandenburgh  pharma- 
coposia,  on  account  of  irs  being 
held,  in  fome  places,  in  great  ef- 
teem.  It  is  rubbed  on  weak  or  pa- 
ralytic limbs,  againfi;  catarrhs,  old 
pains  and  aches,  &c.  and  likewife 
given  internally,  in  dofes  of  half  an 
ounce,  for  ftiengthening  the  ifo- 
mach,  difcuifing  flatulencies,  re- 
lieving colicky  pains,  and  promot- 
ing the  uterine  purgations.  It  is 
very  unpleafant  to  the  palate  ;  the 
aromatics,  though  fufliciently  nu- 
merous, and  in  confiderable  quanti- 
ty, not  giving  over  near  enough  to 
cover  the  ftrong  flavour  of  the  tur- 
pentine :  there  arc  not  many  of 
them,  indeed,  that  give  over  any 
thing  confiderable  at  all,  A  more 
elegant 
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elegant  fpiiit  of  this  kind  might  be  turpentine  aionc,  and  then  diirolv- 

prepared  from   turpentine,  rolenia-  ing  in   it   a  proper  quaniity  of  any 

ry,  lavender   and  fage  flowers  ;  or  fuitable  effential  oils, 
by  diftilling  the  fpirit  firll  from    the 

Article    II.     Diftilled  fpiritiious    zvaters. 


By  diflilled  fpirits  are  undcr- 
ftood  fuch  as  are  drawn  with  a 
fpirit  that  has  been  previoufly  rec- 
tified, or  which  is  reduced  nearly 
to  that  ftrength  in  the  operation  ; 
by  fpiritiious  ivaters^  thofe  in  which 
the  fpirit  is  only  of  the  proof 
ftrength,  or  contains  an  admixture 
of  about  an  equal  meafure  of  wa- 
ter. Thefe  laft  have  been  ufually 
called  compound  waters,  even  when 
diftilled  from  one  ingredient  only  : 
as  thofe,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
are  drawn  by  common  water,  tho' 
from  a  number  of  ingredients,  are 
named  fimple  ;  the  title  /implex y 
here,  relating  not  to  fimplicity  in 
refpefl  of  compofuion,  but  to  the 
vehicle  being  plain  water.  The 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  denomi- 
nates thofe  waters  fimple  which 
are  drawn  from  a  fingle  ingredient, 
whether  the  vehicle  becommon  wa- 
ter, or  fpirituous  water,  and  all 
jhofe  compounds  which  are  diftilled 
from  more  than  one. 


General  rides  for  the  dijlillatlon  of 
fpirituous  'waters ^  frotn  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopceia, 

I. 

The  plants  and  their  parts  ought  to 
be  moderately  and  newly  viried, 
except  fuch  as  are  ordered  frelli 
gathered. 

II. 

After  the  ingredients  have  been 
fteeped  in  the  fpirit  for  the  time 
prefcribed,  add  as  much  water 
as  will  be  fufficient  to  prevent  an 
■empyreuma,  or  rather  more. 


The  liquor  which  conies  over  firft 
in  the  diftillation,  is  by  fome  kept 
by  itfelf,  under  the  title    of  fpi- 
rit;   and    the     other     runnings, 
which  prove  milky,  fined    down 
by  art.     But  it  is  better  to  mix 
all  the   runnings  together,  with- 
out fining  them,  that  the  waters 
may    polfefs    the   virtues    of  the 
plant  entire;  which  is  a  circum- 
ftance  to  be  more  regarded    than 
their  finenefs  or  fightlinefs. 
If  the  diftillation   is  lliilfuliy   ma- 
naged,   the   heat  equable;  and   all 
along  gentie,  and    no  more  drawn 
oft"  than  the  quantity  directed,  nioft 
of  the  waters    will    appear    fuihci- 
ently  bright  and  fine:  fome  of  them, 
which  look   turbid  juft   after   they 
are 'drawn,  will,  on  ftanding  for    a 
few  days,  become  clear  and   tranf- 
parent.     The  praflice  here  forbid, 
of  faving  fome  of  the  firft  runnings 
apart,  is  certainly  very  injurious  to 
the  compofition  ;  the    v.-ater  being 
aot  only  robbed  by    il  of   fome  of 
the  more    volatile  parts  of  the  in- 
gredients,   but    likevvife    rendered 
permanently  milky,  as  wanting  the 
fpirit    which,  by    dilTolving  the  oil 
of  the  ingredients    that    gives   this 
appearance,  would  make  the  hquor 
tranfparent.      Nor  is  the  method  ot 
fining  the  turbid  waters    by    alum, 
&c.   lefs    culpable  ;  tor   thefe   ad- 
ditions  produce    their    efteifts   only 
by  feparating  from  the  liquor  what 
it    had    before  gained  from  the   in- 
gredients. 

IV. 

In    the    diftiilation  of  thefe  waters, 

the  genuine  brandy  obrainediroiu 

wine   is   directed.     Where    this 
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is  not  to  be  had,  take  inftead  ot 
that   proof  fpirit,  half  its  quan- 
tity   of  a    well    redified     fpirit 
prepared  from    any    other    fer- 
mented liquors:  in  this  fteep  the 
ingredients,  and    then  add  fpring 
water  enough,  both  to  make  up 
the  quantity  ordered  to  be  drawn 
off,  and  to  prevent  burning. 
By  this  method  more  elegant  wa- 
ters  may   be  obtained,  than  when 
any  of  the  common    proof  fpirits, 
even  that  of  wine  itfelf,  are  made 
ufe  of.     All   vinous   fpirits  receive 
fome  flavour  from  the  matter    from 
which  they  are  extratted  }  and  this 
flavour,  which   adheres   chiefly    to 
the    phlegm  or  waterv    part,  they 
cannot  be  divefted  of  without  fepa- 
rating   the    phlegm,   and    reducing 
them  to  a  redihed  ftate, 

A  Q^U  A      ABSINTHII      COMPO- 
S  I  T  A  . 

Covipound  ivormnvood  tvaters. 

Take  of 

Calamus  aromaticus. 
Orange-peel,  freth. 
Cinnamon,  each  four  ounces; 
Roman  wormwood,  halt  a  pound; 
Mint,   three  ounces ; 
Lefler  cardamoms, 
Mace,    each  one  ounce; 
French  brandy,    two  gallons. 

Having  bruifed  the  feeds  and  fpi- 
ces,  and  cut  the  other  ingredi- 
ents, pour  on  them  the  brandy, 
and  after  fteeping  them  together 
for  the  fpace  of  four  days,  di- 
ftil   off  two  gallons. 

This  water  was  formerly  pre- 
fcribed  as  a  ftomachic,  along  with 
bitter  infufions;  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe  it  is  the  leaft  unfit  (as  being 
the  mod  elegant  and  leaft  un- 
pleafant)  of  all  the  wormwood  wa- 
ters that  the  ihops  were  furnifhed 
with.  It  is  neverthelefs  too  un- 
grateful an  addition  to  the  fine  bitters 
ot  our  new  pharmacopoeias  ;    and 
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cannot  be  fuppofed  to  contribute 
any  thing  to  their  virtue,  which 
more  agreeable  fpirituous  waters 
would  not  equally  do.  Some  have 
expefled  wormwood  water  to  be 
itfelf  a  bitter  ;  but  only  the  fmell 
and  flavour  of  the  wormwood  ariles 
in  this  procefs,  thofe  parts  in  which 
its  bitternefs  refides  remaining  be- 
hind in  the  Itill. 

In  former  editions  of  the  London 
pharmacopcEia  there  were  two 
wormwood  waters,  which  by  fome 
are  ftill  held  in  efteem,  and  were 
propofed  by  the  committee  of  the 
college  to  be  continued  at  the  late 
revifal,  with  fome  amendments. 

AqJ5A     ABSINTHII    MINUS 
COMPOSITA. 

PVorni'wood  ivater  lefs  compounded. 

Take  of 

Common  wormwood  leaves,  dri- 
ed, two  pounds; 
Leffer    cardamom    feeds,      two 

ounces  ; 
Coriander  feeds,  half  a  pound  ; 
French  brandy,  four  gallons. 

Let  them  fteep  together  for  fome 
time,  and  then  diftil  off  four  gal- 
lons. 

AqJJ  A  A  F  S  I  N  T  H  I  I  M  AGIS    COM- 
POSITA. 

IVcirmtvood  ivater  more  compounded. 
Take  of 

Sea  wormwood. 

Common  wormwood,  each    dri- 
ed, one  pound  ; 

Sage, 

Mint, 

Balm,  each  dried,  two  handfuls  ; 

Galangal, 

Ginger, 

Calamus  aromaticus, 

Elecampane  roots. 

Sweet  fennel  feeds, 

Coriander     feeds,     each     three 
drachms; 

Cinnamon, 

Cloves, 
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Cloves, 

Nutmegs,  each  two  drachms  5 
Lefler  cardamom  feeds, 
Cubebs,  each  one  drachm; 
French  brandy,  tv/elve  pints. 

Having  cut  or  bruifed  the  ingre- 
dients, which  require  that  treat- 
ment, fteep  them  for   fome  time 
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gallon  ;  to    which   add   the    vi- 
negar. 

Angelica,  after  trial  of  fun  ^ 
dry  other  materials,  has  been  found 
the  moft  effeiElually  to  remove  the 
difagreeable  flavour  which  the  vi- 
negar would  otherwife  communi- 
cate, and  therefore  this  plant  is 
ordered  in  a  larger  proportion  here 
in  the  brandy,  and  afterwards  than  in  the  other  ale'xet'erial  waters, 
draw  oft'  by  diftillation  twelve  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  eligible 
pints.  ■        '  •     ' 


AQUA  ALEXETERIA  SPIRI- 
TUOSA. 

Spirituous  alexeterial  'water. 
Land. 
Take  of 


to  add  the  vinegar  occafionally 
for  when  mixed  with  the  liquor  at 
firft,  it  is  apt  to  throw  down,  upon 
keeping,  fome  of  the  more  valuable 
parts  which  the  water  received  from 
the  herbs. 

This  water  is   given  in  the  room 


Spearmint  leaves,    frelTi,    half  a  oftheAQjJA   th  er  i  ac  al  is ,  or 

potind;  treacle  water,  a  medicine  of  fome 

Angelica  leaves,  frcHi,  importance,  which    in    the    former 

Sea  wormwood  tops,  frefh,  each  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia   is    thus 

four  ounces  ;  direded. 

Proof  fpirit,    one  gallon;  Take  of 

Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent  Butterbur  roots,  one  pound; 


burning; 
Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

'■  .  t 

■    This    is   a   telerably     pleafan 

water;   it  is    looked  upon  as  an  a- 

lexipharmic    and  ftomachic,  and  in 

thefe  intentions  is  not  unfrequently 

-Made  ufe  of  in  juleps,  &c- 

AQIJA  ALEXETERIA 
SPIRITUOSA  cum  ACETO. 

Spirituous    alexeterial    ivater    ivith 
'vinegar. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Spearmint  leaves, 

Angelica     leaves,    each  half    a 

pound. 
Sea  wormwood  tops,  fourounce^s; 
Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon; 


Angelica  roots, 

Mafterwort  roots,  each  half  a 
pound; 

Zedoary,  four  ounces; 

Scordium  leaves. 

Rue  leaves,  each   fix    ouncessj 

Theriaca,  one  pound; 

French  brandy,  three  gallons; 

Diftilled  vinegar,  half  a  gallon. 
Let  the  roots,    leaves  and  theriaca 

be  fteeped  in    the  fpirit  for  four 

days;  then  diftil  off  two  gallons 

and  a  half;   to  which  add  the  di- 

ftilled  vinegar. 

This  water  is  ordered  not  to  be 
drawn  fo  low  as  the  other  diftilled 
waters,  and  with  great  judgment  ; 
for  the  addition  of  the  vinegar  con- 
fiderably  weakens  it,  and  if  drawn 
low,  renders  it  very  unfighily.     It 


Water,  as  much  as    is   fufficient     is  left   to  the  choice  of  the  opera- 
to  prevent  burning;  tor,    to    employ   either    Androma- 

Vinegar,  one  pint.  chus's,   or  the  Edinburgh   treacle: 

the  latter  is    the  beft  of  the  two, 

Diftil  the  frefh    herbs  with  the  fpi-     but    neither    6f  them    are    proper 

rit   and   water,  drawing  off  one     fubjefts  for  diftillation  %.  for  befides 
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that  three  parts  in  fotir  are  honey 
which  yields  nothing,  they  contain 
feveral  other  ingredients  that  afford 
'as  little. 

The  Aqjja  theriacalis    of 
the  former   London  pharmacoposia 
is  as  follows. 
Take  of 
Juiceof  green  walnuts, four  pints; 
Rue,   three  pints 5 
Carduus, 

Balm,   each  two  pints; 
Butterbur  roots,  freili,    a  pound 

and  a  halfj 
Burdock  roots,  frefh,  one  pound; 
Angelica  roots, 
Mafterwort    roots,    frefli,     each 

half  a  pound; 
Scordium,  frelh,  four  handfuls; 
Venice  treacle  and 
Mithridate,  kept  for  fome   tim?, 

each  eight  ounces; 
Lemon  juice,  two  pints; 
French  brandy,  a   gallon  and   a 
half. 
Draw  oflFby  diftillation  three   gal- 
lons and  a  half,  then  add  half  a 
gallon  of  diftilled  vinegar. 

The  predominant  flavour  of  this 
water  is  from  the  rue  and  angelica; 
the  reft  contribute  only  enough  to 
render  the  whole  more  ofFenfive. 
What  qualities  it  can  receive  from 
the  numerous  ingredients  of  the 
imagined  all  powerful  theriaca  may 
be  etlimatcd  by  this,  that  the  whole 
fpecies  of  that  eledary,  employed 
in  half  an  ounce  of  the  water,  its 
ufual  dofe,  amounts  not  to  a  fingle 
grain  ;  the  mithridate,  with  which 
our  pharmacopceia,  by  the  advice  of 
Sir  Theodore  Mayerne,  had  the  ho- 
nour of  enriching  the  compofition, 
being  alfo  juft  of  the  fame  import- 
ance in  it. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh  has 
now  given  the  following  amend- 
sfient  of  this  wa^er,  under  the  title 
of 
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AQUA  EPIDEMIA. 

Plague  ivater, 
Edinh . 
Take  of 

Mafterwort  roots,    a    pound  and 

a  half; 
Angelica  feed, 
Elder     flowers,      each    half    a 

pound; 
French  brandy,  three  gallons. 
Digeft  for  two  days,  then  diftil  oflF 
two  gallons  and  a  half;  to  which 
add    half  a    gallon    of   diftilled 
vinegar. 

Th  e  foregoing  compofitions  are 
the  only  diftilled  waters  in  which 
the  heat  of  the  fpirit  is  tempered 
by  the  addition  of  vinegar,  an  in= 
gredient  which  renders  them  fer- 
viceable  in  many  cafes  where  fpi- 
rituous  liquors  alone  would  be  im- 
proper. The  treacle  water  has 
long  been  held  in  great  efteem  as 
a  fudorific  and  alexipharmac  ;  and 
thofe  which  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh colleges  have  now  direfted  in 
the  room  of  it,  though  far  more 
fimple  and  elegant,  are  not  inferior 
in  efficacy. 

AQUA  SEMINUM  ANISI  COM= 
POSITA. 

Compound  anifeed  tVMter. 
Lond. 
Take  of 
Anifeeds, 
Angelica     feeds,     each    half  a 

pound; 
Proof  fpirit,   one  gallon; 
Water,  as   much  as  is  fufficient 
to  prevent  burning. 
Draw  off  by  diftillation  one  gallon. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  anifeed 
water,  the  angelica  feeds  greatly 
improving  the  flavour  of  the  anife: 
it  is  apt  to  turn  out  milky,  if  drawR 
io  low  as  here  ordered. 

AQUA 
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them.  Tlie  unplcafant  flavour  of 
this  water  renders  it  exceptionable 
alio  as  a  vehicle  of  other  aniihyftcric 
medicines,  which  in  general  are  of 
themfelves   fufficiently    ungrateful  : 


AQUA    CORTICUM     AURAN- 
TIORUM  SPIRITUOSA. 

Spirituous  orange  peel  ivuter. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Outer  rind  of  Seville  orange  peel, 

dried,  half  a  pound  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 
Water,  as  much  as  is   fufficlent 

to  prevent  an  empyreuma. 
Ditlil  off" one  gallon. 
This  is  confiderably  ftronger  of 
the  orange  peel  than  the  fimple  wa- 
ter.    It  is  ufed    as   a    cordial,  fto- 
machic,  and  carminative. 

AqJJA    BRY0NI/"E    composita. 
Compound  bryony  ivater. 

Take  of 

Bryony  roots,  one  pound  ; 
Wild  valerian  root,  four  ounces j 
Pennyroyal, 

Rue,  each  half  a  pound  ; 
Mugwort  leaves. 
Feverfew  flowers. 
Savin  tops,  each  one  ounce  : 
Orange  peel,  frefh, 
Lovage  feed,  each  two  ounces  ; 
French  brandy,  two  gallons  and 
a  half. 

Having  cut  or  bruifed  thofe  Ingre- 
dients which  require  fuch  treat- 
ment, fl:eep  them  in  the  brandy 
four  days  ;  then  draw  off  by  di- 
ftiilation  two  gallons  and  a  halt 
of  liquor. 

This  compofition,  dtfigned  as 
an  antihyfteric,  is  liable  to  confider- 
able  objefiions,  not  only  in  regard 
to  its  particular  ingredients,  but 
Jo  the  medicinal  intention  of  the 
whole.  Many,  by  the  ufe  of  this 
and  other  like  waters,  und^r  the 
notion  of  medicines,  have  been  be- 
trayed into  the  pernicious  habit  of 
drinking  drams  :  whereas,  how- 
ever fpirituous  liquors  may  give  a 
temporary  relief  to  the  languors  of 
hyfterical  and  hypochondriacal  per- 
fons,  none  fuffer  fo  foon  the  ill  ef- 
feds  attendingr    the  conftant  nk  of 


a  fmall  augmentation  in  thedofe  of 
the  medicines  themfelves  (as  the 
London  committee  obfcrve)  would 
abundantly  compenfate  any  alfift- 
ance  to  be  expetted  from  this  wa- 
ter, and  leave  room  for  the  ufe  of  a 
more  agreeable  vehicle. 

The  college  of  London  has  there- 
fore wholly  omitted  this  water, 
without  giving  any  thing  offimilar 
intention  in  its  place.  That  of 
Edinburgh  ftill  retains  it,  but  has 
improved  the  compofition,  and  ren- 
dered it  more  fimple,  by  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  more  exceptionable  in-^ 
grcdients.  The  bryony  root,  from 
which  the  water  receives  its  name, 
is  the  moft  exceptionable  of  them 
all  :  this  being  therefore  now  omit- 
ted, the  water  is  diftinguiflied  by 
the  name  of  another  of  its  in- 
gredients, and  is  directed  as  fol- 
lows. 

AQUA  VALERIAN.^  COMPO- 
SITA. 
Compound  ^valerian  tvater. 
Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  a  pound  and 

a  half; 
Lovage  feed,  half  a  pound  ; 
Pennyroyal  leaves,  four  ounces; 
Savin  tops,  two  ounces  ; 
French  brandy,  two  gallons. 
Digeft  for  two  days,  and  then  draw 
off  by  ditlillationtwo  gallons. 

AQUA  SEMINUM} 

CARDAMOMI. 
Cardamom  jeed  'water,  " 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Lelfer    cardamom    feeds,    freed 

from  the    hulks,    four   ounces  ,- 

Proof 
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Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 
Water,  as  much    as    is  fufficient 
to  prevent  burning. 
Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  a  grateful  cordial 
and  carminative,  the  cardamom 
feeds  giving  over  in  this  procefs  the 
whole  of  their  flavour.  It  is  not 
perhaps  very  neceffary  to  beat  the 
trouble  of  feparating  the  hufl«,  for 
thefe communicate  nothing difagree- 
able  :    the   only  difference   is,  that 
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This  is  a  very  agreeable  and 
ufeful  cordial  water,  but  not  fa 
ilrong  of  the  cinnamon  as  might  be 
expeded  ;  for  very  little  of  the 
virtues  of  the  fpice  arife  till  after 
the  pure  fpirituous  part  has  diili!- 
led.  Hence  in  the  former  editions 
of  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  the 
diftillation  was  ordered  to  be  pro- 
trafted  till  two  pints  more,  than 
here  directed,  were  come  over.  By 
this  means,  the  whole  virtue  of  the 
cinnamon  was  more  frugally  than 
if  employed  unhulked,  a  proporti-  judicioufly  obtained,  for  the  dif- 
onably  larger  quantity  of  them  muff  agreeable  flavour  of  the  feints  of 
be  taken. 


AQUA   SEMINUM  CARUL 
Caraway  water. 
Land. 
"pake  of 

Caraway  feeds,  half  a  pound  | 
Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 
Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 

burning. 
Dirtjl  off  one  gallon. 

This  is    a  cordial   in    common 
ufe  :  it  contains  the  flavour  of  the 
caraway  feeds  in  perfedion. 

AQUA  CINNAMOMI 

bPlRITUOSA. 

Spirituous  cinnamon  ivater, 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  a  pound  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  a  gallon  ; 
Water,  fo  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 
Draw  off  by  dift:illation  one  gallon. 

AOUA  CINNAMOMI  CUM 

V'NO. 
Cinnamon  'water  vjith  ivine. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Cinnamon,  one  pound  ; 
French  brandy,  one  gallon. 
Let    them    fteep   together   for  two 
days,  and  then  diftil  off  one  gal- 
Ion. 


prooffpirits,  and  the  acidulous  li- 
quor arifing  from  cinnamon  as  well 
as  other  vegetables,  when  their 
diftillation  is  long  continued,  gave 
an  ill  relifli  to  the  whole  5  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  oil  which  was 
extrafled  from  the  fpice,  was  by 
this  acid  thrown  down. 

In  the  pharmacopoeia  refonnata,, 
it  is  propofed  to  make  this  water, 
by  mixing  the  aqua  cinnamomi  Jim- 
plex  with  fomewhat  lefs  than  an 
equal  quantity  of  reflifted  fpirit  :  on 
fliaking  them  together,  the  liquor 
lofes  its  milky  hue,  foon  becomes 
clear,  and  more  elegant  than  the 
water  diftilled  as  above  :  it  is 
equally  ftrong  of  the  cinnamon,  and 
free  from  the  naufeous  taint  which 
the  common  proof  fpirits  are  im- 
pregnated with, 

AQUA  JUNIPERI 
COMPOSITA. 

Compound  juniper  ivater. 
Land, 
Take  of 

Juniper  berries,  one  pound  5 

Sweet  fennel  feeds. 

Caraway  feeds,  each   an    ounce 

and  a  half ; 
Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 
Water,  as   much  as  is   fufficient 
to  prevent  burning. 
Diftil  oft^one  gallon. 

This 
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This  water  mixed  with  about 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  rob  of  ju- 
niper berries,  proves  an  ufcful  me- 
dicine in  catarrhs,  debility  of  the 
ftoinach  and  inteftines,  and  difiicul- 
ty  ot  urine.  The  water  by  itfclfis 
a  good  cordial  and  carminative  : 
the  fervice  which  this  and  other 
fpirituous  waters  do  in  thefe  inten- 
tions, is  too  commonly  known; 
though  the  ill  conlequences  that 
follow  their  conftant  ufe,  are  too 
little  regarded. 

AQUA     MENTHA     PIPERITI- 
DIS   SPIRITUOSA. 

Spirituous   pepper-mint   ivater. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Pepper-mint  leaves  dry,  a  pound 

and  a  half , 
Proof  fpirit,  a  gallon  ; 
Water,  as  much  as   is   fufficient 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma. 
Draw  off  by  diftiliation  one  gallon. 

Th  I  s  v^ater  is  made  ufe  of  in  fla- 
lulent  colics  and  ether  like  difor- 
ders  ;  in  which  it  oftentimes  gives 
immediate  relief.  it  fmells  and 
tafles  llrongly  of  the  pepper-mint. 

■    AQUAIVlENTHif:  VULGARIS 
SPIRITUOSA. 
Spirituous  fpearmint  ivater. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Spearmint  leaves,  ilrv ,  a  pound 

and  a  half  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  a  gallon  ; 
Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning, 
Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  water,  if  the  fpirit  be 
good,  turns  out  a  very  elegant  one, 
and  preferable,  in  weaknels  of  the 
ftoinach,  reaching  to  vomit,  and 
the  like,  to  many  more  elaborate 
preparations.  Where  the  difor- 
der  is   not  accompanied  with  heat 
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or  inflammation,  half  an  ounce  o*^ 
this  water  may  be  given  diluted 
with  fome agreeable  aqueous  liquor- 

A  Qj:  A     M  I  R  A  B  I  L  I  S  . 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  tv/o  ounces  ; 
Lemon  peel,  an  ounce  ; 
Angelica  feeds, 
Leffer  cardamom  feeds. 
Mace,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
Cubebs,  two  drachms  ; 
Balm  leaves,  fix  ounces  ; 
French  brandy,  one  gallon. 

Pour  the  brandy  on  the  other  in- 
gredients bruifed  ;  and  after  di- 
gelling  them  for  four  days,  draw 
off  by  diftiliation  one  gallon. 

The  above  compofuion  of  this 
celebrated  water  is  that  which  was 
formerly  followed.  At  the  late 
reformation  it  has  received  a  con- 
llderable  improvement  :  the  carda- 
moms, cubebs,  and  balm,  are 
omitted,  and  an  addition  of  pepper- 
mint introduced.  The  formula  at 
prefent  is  as  follows. 

AQUA  AROMATICA,  vulgo 

MIRABILIS. 

Aromatic    luater,    commonly    called 

aqua  miral)ilis. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Cinnauion,  two  ounces  ; 
Freili  yellow  rind  of  lemons, 
Angelica  feeds,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Mace,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Pepper-mint,  three  ounces  ; 
French  brandy,  one  gallon. 
Digeft  for  two  days,  and  then  diftil 
off  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  very  rich  of  the 
fpices  ;  and  proves  a  plealant, 
warm  cordial  and  carminative.  In 
thofe  who  have  not,  by  frequent 
ufe,  deprived  themfelves  ot  the  be- 
nefit of  thefe  kinds  of  liquus,  it 
often  gives  prefent  relief  in  lau- 

guors, 
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guors,  flatulencies,    colicky   pains, 
and  other  like  complaints. 

The  fpices  in  thefe  two  compo- 
fitions  being  rather  too  dear  for  the 
purpofes  of  a  common  cordial  wa- 
ter, the  wholefale  dealers,  as  I  have 
been  informed,  generally  fubftitute 
to  them  a  cheaper  fpice  from  our 
own  plantations,  Jamaica  pepper. 
A  very  elegant  v/ater  is  prepaied 
alfo  from  that  fpice  by  itfelf  in  the 
following  proportions. 

A  qjr  A    PIPERIS    Jamaicensis 
SPIRITUOSA. 

spirituous  Jamaica  pepper  'water. 
Take  of 

Jamaica  pepper,  half  a  pound  j 
Proof  fpirit,  three  gallons  ; 
Water,  a   fufficient  quantity   to 
prevent  an  empyreuma. 
Draw  off  by  diftillation  three  gal- 
j^  lonso 

This  water  is  far  more  agree- 
able than  a  fimple  water  drawn 
from  the  fame  fpice  ;  and  has  long 
had  a  place  among  the  cordials 
both  of  the  diftiller  and  apothe- 
cary ;  though  it  has  not  yet  been 
received  into  any  public  pharma- 
copoeia. 

AQUA  NUCIS  MOSCHAT/E. 
Nutmeg  ivater. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Nutmegs,  two  ounces  : 
Proof  fpirit,  a  gallon  ; 
Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 
Draw  off  by  diftillation  one  gallon, 

Th  I  s  water  (with  the  addition 
only  of  fome  hawthorn  flowers,  an 
article  of  very  little  fignihcance) 
was  formerly  celebrated  in  nephri- 
tic diforders,  under  the  name  of 
Aqjjakephritica.  At  pre- 
icnt,  it  is  regarded  only  as  an 
agreeable  fpirituous  liquor,  lightly 
impregnated  Wiih.  the  nutmeg  fla- 
vour. 


A  QJJ  A    POEONIJE    COMPOSITA. 

Cotnpound  peony  ivater. 
Take  of 

Peony  roots,  two  ounces  ; 
Wild   valerian   roots,  an   ounce 

and  a  half  j 
White  dittany   root,  an  ounce  j 
Peony  feeds,  fix  drachms  ; 
Lilies  of  the  valley,  frefh,  four 

ounces  ; 
Lavender  flowers, 
Rofemary    flowers,     each     tv/o 

ounces  ; 
Betony, 
Marjoram, 
Rue, 

Sage,  tops  of  each,  one  ounce  | 
French   brandy,  a  gallon  and  a 

half. 
Cut  or  bruife  thofe  materials  that 
require  fuch  treatment,  fteep 
them  four  days  in  the  brandy, 
and  then  diftil  over  a  gallon  and  a 
half  of  liquor. 

Th  1  s  water  was  formerly  di- 
ftinguifiied  by  the  title  of  Aqjja 
ANTiEpiLEPTiCA  ;  and  recom- 
mended in  all  kinds  of  epilepfies 
and  nervous  complaints-  For  fome 
time  paft,  it  has  had  little  regard 
paid  to  it,  having  rarely  been  pre- 
fcribed  any  otherwife  than  as  a  ve- 
hicle, and  as  fuch  not  often.  The 
ingredients  from  which  it  receives 
its  name,  the  peony  roots  and  feeds, 
communicate  little  or  nothing  to 
the  water  ;  whatever  virtues  thefe 
are  poflTelled  of,  remain  behind  in 
the  decoction  :  nor  are  thefe  the 
only  exceptionable  articles  ;  the 
dittany,  betony,  and  fome  others, 
though  of  the  aromatic  kind,  af- 
ford To  little,  as  not  to  deferve  a 
place  among  more  powerful  mate- 
rials. 

The  above  formula  is  taken 
from  the  edition  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia  preceding  the  pre- 
fent.  It  is  here  inferted  for  the 
fake  of  thofe,  v/ho  may    {till  have 

fome 
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Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 
Diftil  off  one  gallon. 
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fome  regard  for  forms  fo  long  re- 
ceived ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon, 
the  peony  vi^ater  of  the  laft  London 
pharmacopoeia  is  alfo  fubjoined. 
The    committee    endeavoured     to 


This  vi'ater  has  a  good  fiiare  of 


amend  it    at  the  late  reformation^     the  flavour  of  the  penny-royal,  and 
by  retaining  only   thofe  ingredients     is  pretty  much  in  ufe   as   a 
to  which  a  ftar  is  affixed. 
Take  of 

Lilies    of  the  valley  *,  freili  ga- 
thered, one  pound ; 
Lime  flowers*,  half  a  pound; 
Peony  flowers*,  four  ounces; 
Male   peony  root*,  two   ounces 

and  a  half; 
White  dittany  root, 
Long  birthwort,     each  half  ars 

ounce  ; 
Mifletoe  of  the  oak, 
Rue*,  each  twohandfuls ; 
Peony  feeds,  huflced,  ten  drachms; 
Rue  feeds,  three  drachms  and  a 

half; 
RuflTia  caftor, 
Cubebs  *, 

Mace*,  each  two  drachms; 
Cinnamon  *,    an    ounce   and    a 

half; 
Rofemary  flowers,  fix  pugils  ; 
Staechas  flov/ers. 

Lavender  flowers,  each  four  pu- 
gils ; 
Betony  flowers, 
Clove-july  flowers, 
Cowflips,  each  eight  pugils: 
Juice    of    black    cherries,    four 

pints  ; 
French  brandy  *,  two  gallons  and 
a  half, 
After  proper   maceration,  diftil  off 
four  gallons. 

AQUA  PULEGII 
SPIRITUOSA 

Spirituous  penny  royal   ivaier, 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Penny-royal  leaves,  dry, a  pound 

and  a  half; 
Proof  fpirit,  a  gallon  ; 


native  and  antihyfteric. 

AQUA  RAPH/\NI 

COMPOS  IT  A. 

Compound  horjeradijh  vjater. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Garden  fcuryygrafs  leaves,  frefli^ 

four  pounds  ; 
Horferadifli  root,  frefii, 
Qrange    peel,    frefli,    each  two 

pounds  ; 
Nutmegs,  nine  ounces  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  gallons  ; 
Water,    a  fufficient  quantity    to 
prevent  burning. 
Draw  off  by  diftillation  two  gallons, 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Horferadilli  root, 

Garden  fcurvygrafs,  frefh,  each 

three  pounds  ; 
Orange  peel,  frefli. 
Juniper  berries, 

Canella  alba,  each  four  ounces  ; 
French  brandy,  three  gallons. 

Steep  the  juniper  berries  and  ca- 
nella alba  in  the  fpirit,  for  two 
days  ;  then  add  the  other  in- 
gredients, and  draw  off  three 
gallons. 

Both  thefe  waters  are  very  ele- 
gant ones,  and  as  well  adapted  for 
the  purpofes  of  an  antifcorbutic, 
as  any  thing  that  can  well  be  con- 
trived in  this  form.  The  commit- 
tee of  the  London  college  obferve, 
with  regard  to  the  nrft,  that  the 
horferadilh  and  fcurvygrafs  join 
very  well  together,  giving  a  fmiilar 
flavour,  though  not  a  little  difa- 
greeable ;    thai  the   nutmeg   fnp- 

t}refic-s 
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prefTes  this  flavour  very  fuccefs- 
fuily,  without  fuperadding  any  of 
its  own  ;  aud  to  this,  orange  peel 
(no  incongruous  ingredient  to  the 
intention  of  the  medicine)  adds  a 
flavour  very  agreeable.  Arum  root 
has  generall)!  had  a  place  in  this 
water,  but  is  here  defervedJy 
thrown  out  ;  for  it  gives  nothing  of 
its  pungency  over  the  helm,  not- 
withftanding  what  is  afferted,  by 
fome  difpenfatory-writers,  to  the 
contrary.  Muftard  feed,  though 
not  hitherto,  that  I  know  of,  em- 
ployed in  thefe  kinds  of  compofiti- 
ons,  fhould  feem  to  be  an  excellent 
ingredient  ;  it  gives  over  the  whole 
of  its  pungency,  and  is  likewife 
lefs  periHiable  than  moft  of  the 
other  fubftances  of  this  clafs  :  this 
feed  wants  no  addition,  unleis  fome 
aromatic  material  to  furniili  an 
agreeable  flavour. 

A  QJJ  A  VULNERARIA,  feU  A  QJJ  A 

catapultarum. 
Arquebiifade  tuater, 
Pharm.  Argent. 
Take  of 

Comfry,  leaves  and  roots, 

Sage, 

Mugwort, 

Buglofs,  each  four  handfuls  % 

Betony, 

Sanicle, 

Ox-eye  daify. 

Common  daify,  - 

Greater  figwortj 

Piantane, 

Agrimony, 

Vervain, 

Wormwood.  ■_ 
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Fennel,  each  two  handfuls  j 

St.  John's  wort. 

Long  birthwort, 

Orpine. 

Veronica, 

Lefler  centaury  j 

Milfoil, 

Tobacco, 

Moufe-ear, 

Mint, 

Hyflbp,  each  one  handful  j 

Wine,  twenty-four  pounds. 

Having  cut  and  bruifed  the 
herbs,  pour  on  them  the  wine,  and 
let  them  fland  together  in  digeftion, 
in  horfedung,  or  any  other  equi- 
valent heat,  for  three  days  j  after- 
wards diftil  in  an  alembic  with  a 
moderate  fire. 


This  celebrated  water  has  been 
for  fome  time  held  in  great  efteem, 
in  contufions,  for  refoiving  coagu- 
lated blood,  difcufling  the  tumours 
that  arife  on  fraftures  and  difloca- 
tions,  for  preventing  the  progrefs 
of  gangrenes,  and  cleanfing  and 
healing  ulcers  and  wounds,  parti- 
cularly gun-fhot  wounds.  Mr.  Le- 
mery  has  been  at  the  pains  of  writ- 
ing a  whole  treatifeon  it;  in  whick 
he  confiders  each  of  the  ingre- 
dients fingly,  and  fuppofes  the  wa- 
ter to  pofTefs  their  united  virtues. 
In  this,  however,  he  is  mif- 
taken  ;  for  the  virtues  of  moft 
of  the  herbs,  admitting  them  to  be 
as  great  as  he  would  have  them» 
refide  in  fuch  parts  as  are  not 
capable  of  being  elevated  in  this 
procefs. 


C  H 
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CHAPTER      VI. 

Concentration  of  the  medicinal  parts  of  jtiices  and  infujions 
by  evaporation. 


WHEN  vegetable  juices,  or 
watery  or  fpirituous  decoc- 
tions or  infufions,  are  expofed  to  a 
continued  heat  ;  the  fluid,  gra- 
dually evaporating,  carries  off 
with  it  fuch  volatile  matters  as 
it  was  impregnated  with,  and 
leaves  the  more  fixed  united  to- 
gether into  one  mafs.  As  the 
object  of  the  preceding  chapter 
was  the  collection  of  the  volatile 
principle  which  exhales  along 
with  the  fluid  ;  that  of  the  pre- 
fent  is  this  re-union  and  concen- 
tration of  the  fixt  matter.  The 
mafs  which  remains  from  the  eva- 


poration of  the  exprefTed  juice  of 
a  plant,  is  called  an  tnfpijj'ated 
juice  •  from  watery  decoftions  or 
inlufions,  an  extract  ;  from  fpiri- 
tuous tinflures,  a  re/uT,  or  ejfen- 
tinl  extract .  The  term  extract  is 
frequently  ufed  alfo  as  a  general 
appellation  of  all  the  three  kinds. 
InfpifTated  juices  and  watery  de- 
coctions, particularly  the  former, 
when  evaporated  no  further  than 
to  the  connrtence  of  oil  or  honey, 
are  called  rob  or  japa  ;  and  fpi- 
rituous tinftures,  reduced  to  a 
like  confilfence,  are  called  bal- 
fam. 


!  S  E  C  T.     I. 

I  •  .     ■        •      ■ 

!      .  Inf piff at  ed  juices. 

I 

WHAT   relates    to    the   ex-  aie  kept    in    a  ftate  of  perfect   fo- 

preflion    of  juices,  has    a!-  lution  by  the  watery  fluid,  fo  as  to 

ready  been    delivered    in  chap.    ii.  be   completely    retained   by    it    af- 

with  the   mott    effeftual   means   of  ter  the  liquor    has   been   made  fine 

preferving     them     in    their    liquid  by    fettling,     draining,     or     other 

ftate,     and  a    general    account     of  means  ;  while  the  medicinal   parts 

v/hat  fubftances    do,    or    do     not,  of  others,     not    difibluble  by    wa- 

give  out    their   virtues   with    their  tery    menftrua,     are    only    difFufed 

juices.     In  the  infpifiation  of  juices,  through    the    liquor     in    the    fame 

there   is    further   to    be   confidered  manner    as     the     feculencies    are, 


the  volatility  or  fixity  of  their 
medicinal  parts  :  if  a  plant  lofes 
its  virtue,  or  part  of  its  virtue, 
in  being  dried,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  juice  mufl:  lofe  as  much  in  be- 
ijng  infpiflated  to  drynefs  ;  how 
gentle  foever  the  heat  be,  with 
W'hich  the  infpiffation  is  performed. 
It  .is  hkewife  to  be  obferved,  that 
Ae  medicinal  parts  of  fome  juice.s 


and    feparate  along    with    thefe  on 
flanding. 

ROB   RACCARUM  SAMBUCF. 
l\ob  of  elder  berries. 
Loinl 
Let  the  depurated    juice   of  elder- 
berries be  infpifiated  with  a   gen- 
tle heat. 

Edinb. 
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Edinh. 
Take  two  quarts  of  the  juice  of 
•^  ripe  elder-berries,  and  half  a 
pound  of  white  fugar.  Evapo- 
rate over  a  gentle  fire,  or  in  a 
water-bath,  to  the  confiftence  of 
honey. 

This  preparation,  made  with 
or  without  fugar,  keeps  well,  and 
proves  a  medicine  of  confiderable 
importance,  as  an  aperient,  ge- 
nerally promoting  the  natural  ex- 
cretions by  ftool,  urine  or  fweat. 
The  dofe  is  from  a  drachm  or 
two  to  an  ounce  or  more.  A 
fpoonful,  diluted  with  water,  is 
ufefully  taken,  in  common  colds, 
at  bed  time. 

SUCCUS      PRUNORUM       SIL- 
VESTRIUM,     five  ACACIA 
GERMANICA. 
Jv [pi (Tale d  juice  of  Jloes,  or  German 
acacia, 
Edinb. 
Let  any  quantity    of  the  juice  of 
unripe  floes  be  infpiirated  over  a 
gentle  fire. 

This  juice  is  infpiirated  nearly 
to  dryneis,  care  being  taken  to 
prevent  its  burning,  as  direded  in 
ihe  following  feftion  for  making 
extracts  with  water.  It  is  a  mo- 
derately ftrong  aftringent,  fimilar 
to  the  Egyptian  acacia,  for  which 
it  has  been  commonly  lubftituted 
inthefhops.  (See  page  73.)  It 
is  given,  in  fluxes  and  other  dil- 
orders  where  ftyptic  medicines  are 
indicated,  from  a  fcruple  to  a 
drachm. 

EXTR  ACTUM     PLANTAGI- 
NIS. 
Extract  of  plantane. 
Edinh. 
Let    any   quantity   of   the  juice  of 
plantane  leaves    be  depurated  ; 
either  by   fuffering   it   to  fettle, 


aad  then  decanting  off  the  clear 
liquor  ;  or  by  fiiraining  ;  or  by 
clarification  with  whiles  of  eggs, 
Afterv/ards  evaporate  the  juice 
in  a  fand-heat,  to  the  confiftence 
of  honey. 
After  the  fame  manner,  extracts 
may  be  made  from  all  acid, 
cooling,  ftyptic,  juicy  plants. 

This  is  a  method  of  treating 
plants  very  little  praftifed,  but 
which  promifes,  if  duly  profecut- 
ed,  to  afford  medicines  of  confi- 
derable power.  There  are  many 
common  and  negle£ted  herbs,  as 
plantane,  chickweed,  chervil,  &c. 
whofe  juices  in  their  dilute  ftatej 
as  well  as  the  herbs  in  fabftance, 
feem  to  be  altogether  infignificant, 
but  which,  when  the  juice  is  well 
depurated  from  the  feculent  mat- 
ter, and  concentrated  by  the  eva- 
poration of  the  fluid,  yield  ex- 
trafls,  Vk^hich  difcover  to  the  tafte 
no  fmall  aflivity.  Thefe  extrafts, 
like  thofe  prepared  from  the  juices 
of  moft  of  the  fummer  fruits,  if 
infpiliated  to  drynefs,  grow  moift 
again  in  the  air. 

ExTRACTtiM      CICUT^, 

Estrad  of  hemlock. 
Take  freili  hemlock  leaves,  gather- 
ed juft  before  the  plant  begins  to 
flower  ;  which  it  commonly  does 
in  July,  or  about  the  latter  end 
of  June.  Prefs  out  the  juice  ; 
and  immediately,  without  fuf- 
fering it  to  fettle,  put  it  into  a 
fliallow  glazed  earthen  pan, 
over  a  very  gentle  fire  ;  keep- 
ing it  continually  ftirring,  to 
prevent  its  burning,  til!  it  is  re- 
duced to  a  thick  greeniih  brown 
mais.  This  mats  may  be  form- 
ed into  pills  with  a  little  of  the 
powder  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the 
plant. 

This  is  the  preparation  of  hem- 
lock lately   publifhed  at  Vienna  by 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Storck;  who  recommends  it  as     latent  difference  in    the   habit,    ili- 
a   higli  relolvent   in   many  obflinate     clia^noftic    fiens    of  v/hicli    are    at 


diforders,  where  the  common  re- 
medies availnothing.  He  obferves, 
that  finall  dofes  lliould  always 
be  begun  with,  as  two  grains, 
made  inio  a  pill,  twice  a  day  ; 
and  that  by  gradually  increafing 
the  dofe,  it  may  be  given  to  two, 
three,  or  even  four  drachms  a  day, 
and*  continued  in  fuch  quantities 
for    feveral  weeks  :   that  it  may  be 


prelent  unknown  :  that  though  it 
is  by  no  means  infallible,  any  luorc 
than  01  her  medicines  in  th'jir  rc-f- 
peftive  intentions,  yet  the  great 
number  of  deploia':!e  cif-.-s  (hat 
h.ave  been  happily  cured  Ly  ir  ii 
fufticicnt  to  recommend  it  to  iur- 
t'ltr  trials.  The  efficacy  of  this 
medicine  is  confirm.ed  by  many 
eminent    praftitioners  abroad;   iho' 


ufed  with  fafety,  in  infancy,  old  the  trials  hitherto  made  of  it  in 
age,  and  ptegnancy  :  that  it  nci-  this  country  have  not  been  at- 
ther  accelerates  or  difturbs  the  tended  with' much  fucccfs.  Some- 
circulation  ;  neither  heats  nor  what  peihaps  may  depend  upon 
cools;  nor  affeds  the  animal  func-  the  time  of  the  plant's  being  'na- 
tions: that  it  increafes  the  fecre-  thered,  and  the  manner  of  the  pre- 
tions,  and  renders  the  mouth  moid;  paration  of  the  extraiSL  Dr.  Siorck 
feldom  purges;  very  rarely  vomits;  iiimfelf  takes  notice  of  fome  mif- 
fometimes  augments  perfpiration  ;  takes  committed  in  this  relpett : 
often  produces  a  copious  difcharge  iome  have  left  the  herb  in  a 
of  vifcid  urine;  but  in    many  pa-  heap    for     feveral    days,  Whence 


tients  does  not  increafe  any  of 
the  fenfible  evacuations  :  that  it 
removes  obftruflions  and  their 
confequences  ;  relieves  ^rheumatic 
pains,     though    of     len:^    continu- 


part  Oi  it  withered,  part  rotted, 
and  the  juice  became  thick  and 
mucilaginous  ;  others  have  taken 
a  very  large  quantity  of  the  juice, 
and  ,  boil.d    it     down     in    copper 


ance;  difcuffes  fchirrous    tumours,  vellels  with  a  great  heat,  by  which 

both    internal    and     external,     and  means  a  ilrong  fetor  was  diuufed  to 

cures    droplies     and    confumptions  a    confiderable     dillance,    and    the 

proceeding  from   fch'Troiities  :   that  moft   etricacious     parts    difilpated  ; 

it    often  dilTolves  cataratls,  or  flops  others,  with  ofHclous    care,     have 

their  progrefs,  and    has   fometimes  clarified   the    juice,    and  thus    ob- 

removed   the    gutta    feiena  ;     that  tained   a   black    tenacious    extradt, 

inveterate     cutaneous       eruptions,  rejaining  but  a  fmali  degree  of  the 

icald     heads,     malignant      ulcers,  fpecific    fmell    of   the   plant  :     the 

cancers,  the  malignant  flour  aibus,  extract    duly  prepared,    according 

and   gonorrhtea   of    long    (landing,  to   the   above  prelcnption,  is   of   a 


cbltinate  remains  of  the  venereal 
difeale,  and  caries  of  the  bones 
generally  yield  to  it  ;  that  for  the 
moft  part  it  is  necelTary  to  conti- 
nue th.is  medicine  for  a  very  con- 
fiderable time,  before  the  cure  is 
effcQed,  or  much  benefit  perceived 
from  it  :  that  in  fome  cafes  it  fail- 
ed, of  giving  any  relief,  and  that  thete  are  few  infiances  of  its  diico- 
lie  met  with  fome  perfons  who  covering  any  valuable  medicinal 
could  not  bear  its  efifetls  ;  and  that  powers,  there  are  feveral  of  its 
confeouently    there   muft    be   fome     having   aftivitv    e.'-.ough,    even    i.^ 


greenilli  brown  colour,  and  a 
ry  difagreeable  fmell,  like  that 
of  mice.  But  tiiough  there  is 
reafon  to  believe,  thatnmch  of  the 
extrail  ufed  here  had  been  ill  pre- 
paied,  we  can  by  no  means  ad- 
mil  that  its  geneial  inefHcacy  was 
ov/ing    to    this   caufe;    for    though 
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fniall  dofes,     to   produce  alarming 
lymptoms. 

ELATERIUM. 
Land. 
Slit  ripe  wild  cucumbers,  and 
having  very  lightly  prefled  out 
the  juices,  pafs  it  through  a  fine 
hair  fieve  into  a  glazed  earthen 
velTel.  After  itanding  for  fome 
hours,  the  thicker  part  will  fall 
.  to  .the  bottom  ;  from  which  the 
thinner  is  to  be  poured  off,  and 
what  liquid  matter  ■  is  ftill  left 
is  to  be  feparafed  by  filtration. 
The  remaining  thick  part  is  to 
be  covered  with  a  linen  cloth, 
and  expofed  to  the  fun,  or  other 
gentle  heat,  till  grown  thorough- 
ly dry. 

What  happens  in  part  in  the 
foregoing  preparation,  happens  in 
this  completely,  the  fpontaneous 
reparation  of  the'  medicinal  mat- 
ter of  the  juice  on  ftanding  for  a 
little  time  :  and  the  cafe  is  the 
fame  with  the  juices  of  feveral 
other  vegetables,  as  thofe  of  arum 
root,  iris  root,  and  bryony  root. 
Preparations  of  this  kind  have 
been  commonly  called  f  o  e  c  u  l  .s . 
The  filtration  above  direQed,  for 
draining  oft"  fuch  part  of  the  wa- 
tery fluid  as  cannot  be  feparated 
by  decantation,  is  not  the  com- 
mon filtration  through  paper,  for 
this  does  not  fucceed  here :  the 
groifer  parts  of  the  juice,  falling 
to  the  bottom,  form  a  vifcid  cake 
upon  the  paper,  which  the  liquid 
cannot  pafs  through.  The  fepa- 
ration  is  to  be  attempted  in  an- 
other manner,  fo  as  to  drain  the 
fluid  from  the  top  :  this  is  e'Jefted 
by  placing  one  end  of  fjme 
moiftened  ftrips  of  woollen  cloth, 
fkains  of  cotton,  or  the  like,'  in 
the  juice,     an^d  laying  the    other 
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end  over  the  edge  of  the  veffel,  fo 
as  to  hang  down  lower  than  the 
furface  of  the  liquor  :  by  this  ma- 
nagement the  feparation  fiicceeds  in 
perfeflion. 

The  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  di- 
refis  the  wild  cucumbers  to  be 
gathered  before  they  have  grown 
fully  ripe  ;  and  no  more  of  the 
juice  to  be  taken,  than  'that 
which  ilfues  fpontaneoufly  upon 
flitting  them.  After  fettling, 
the  fluid  part  is  ordered  to  be 
poured  away  j  and  the  thick  re- 
fiduum,  without  any  further 
draining  or  Alteration,  to  be  ex- 
ficcated  in  the  fun. 

The  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit  is 
faid  to  operate  with  greater  vio- 
lence than  of  that  which  is  ripe. 
The  foregoing  prefcriptions  do  not 
perhaps  differ  fo  much  in  regard 
to  the  degree  of  maturity,  as  in 
the  manner  of  exprefTmg  it  ;  both 
feeming  to  intend  the  fruit  to  be 
taken  juft  before  it  has  grown 
fo  thoroughly  ripe,  as  to  burft 
and  fhed  its  juice  on  being  touch- 
ed. If  any  prefTure  is  ufed,  it 
ff-iould  be  exceeding  gentle,  other- 
wife  fome  of  the  inactive  pulpy 
matter  of  the  fruit  will  be  forced 
out  v.'ith  the  juice,  and  render  the 
ftrength  of  the  elaterium  precari- 
ous ;  a  point  of  primary  confe- 
quence  to  be  avoided,  in  a  medi- 
cine of  fuch  powerful  operation, 
and  limitted  to  fo  fmall  a  dofe. 

Elaterium  is  a  flrong  irritating, 
cathartic,  and  oftentimes  operates 
alfo  as  an  emetic.  It  is  never  to 
be  ventured  on  but  i.n  indolent 
phlegmatic  habits,  as  in  drrpfies, 
in  which  it  is  by  fome  particularly 
recommended.  Two  or  three 
grains  are  in  general  a  fuflicient 
dofe. 


SECT, 
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SECT.     II. 


Extra^s  with  water. 


THESE  extraQs  are  pre- 
pared, by  boiling  tiie  iub- 
jett  in  water,  and  evaporating  the 
ftrained  deco6tion  to  a  thick  con- 
fidence. 

This  procefs  affords  us  fome  of 
the  more  a61ive  parts  of  the  plants, 
free  from  the  ufelefs,  indiffoluble, 
earthy  matter,  which  makes  the 
largeft  fSiare  of  their  bulk.  There 
is  a  great  difference  in  vegetable 
fubftances,  with  regard  to  their 
fitnefs  for  this  operation;  fome 
yielding  to  it  all  their  virtues,  and 
others  fcarce  any.  Thofe  parts  in 
which  the  fweet,  glutinous,  emol- 
lient, cooling,  bitter,  auftere,  af- 
tringent  virtues  refide,  are  for  the 
nioft  part  totally  extra£ted  by  the 
boiling  water,  and  remain  alinoft 
entire   upon   evaporating  it :  whilft 


thofe  which  conlain  the  peculiar 
odour,  flavour,  and  aromatic  qua- 
lity, are  either  not  extracted  at  ail, 
or  exhale  along  with  the  men- 
flruum.  Thus,  gcniian  root,  which 
is  almofl:  finiply  bitter,  yields  an 
extract  pofililing,  in  a  fmall  vo- 
lume, the  whole  tafte  and  virtues 
of  the  root  :  v/ormwood,  which 
has  a  degree  of  warmth  and  ftrong 
flavour  joined  to  the  bitter,  lofes 
the  two  lirft  in  the  evaporation, 
and  gives  an  extraft  not  greatly 
different  from  the  foregoing  •  the 
aromatic  quality  of  cinnamon  is 
diffipated  by  this  treatment,  its 
aftringency  remaining;  whilft  an 
cxtraft  made  from  the  flowers  of 
lavender  and  rofemary,  difcovers 
nothing  either  of  the  tafte,  fmeli, 
or  virtues  of  the  flowers. 


General  rules  for  j?iaki)7g  extrads  ivith  tvnter 


I.  It  is  indifferent,  in  regard  to 
the  medicine,  whether  the  fubjed 
is  ufed  frefli  or  dry  :  fince  nothing 
that  can  be  preferved  in  this  pro- 
cefs, will  be  loft  by  drying.  In 
regard  to  the  facility  of  extraction, 
there  is  a  very  confiderable  dif- 
ference ;  vegetables  in  general 
giving  out  their  virtues  more 
readily,  when  moderately  dried, 
than  when  frelli. 

2.  Very  compad  dry  fubftances 
fhould  be  reduced  into  exceeding 
fmall  parts,  previous  to  the  efFu- 
fion  of  the  menftruum. 

3.  The  quantity  of  water  ouglit 
to  be  no  greater  than  is  necefi"ary 
for  extracting  the  virtues  ot  tlie 
fubjeft.  A  difference  herein  will 
fomctimes  occafion  a  variation  in 
the   quality    of   the   produft^    the 


larger  the  quantity  of  liquor,  the 
longer  fire  will  be  rcquifite  for 
evaporating  it,  and  confequently 
the  more  of  the  volatile  parts  ot 
the  fubjedt  will  be  diffipated.  A 
long  continued  heat  likewife  makes 
a  confiderable  alteration  in  the 
matter  which  is  not  volatile  :  Aveet 
fubftances,  by  Icng  boiling  v/ith 
water,  become  naufeous;  and  the 
draftic  purgatives  lofe  their  viru- 
lence; though  without  any  remark- 
able reparation  of  their  parts, 

4.  The  decoaions  arc,to  be  de- 
purated by  co!.iturc;  and  atter- 
wards  fuffered  to  Hand  for  a- day  or 
two,  when  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity 0^  fediment  is  ufually  found 
at'  the  bottom.  If  the  liquor, 
poured  off  citar,  be  boiled  down 
a  little,  and  afterwards  fuft'cred  to 
D  d  2  cool 
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cool  again,  it  vnW.  depofite  a  frefli 
feJiinent,  from  v/hicli  ii  may  be 
decanted  before  you  proceed  to 
finifu  the  evaporation.  Tiie  de- 
codlions  of  very  refmous  fubftances 
do  not  require  this  treatment,  and 
are  rather  injured  by  it;  the  refin 
fubfiding  along  v/ith  the  inaQive 
dregs. 

5..  The  evaporation  is  mofl:  con- 
veniently performed  in  broad  ilial- 
low  veflels;  the  larger  the  furface 
of  the  liquor,  the  fooner  will  the 
aqueous  parts  exhale :  this  efFedt 
may  likev/ife  be  promoted  by  agi- 
tation. 

6.  When  th.e  matter  begins  to 
grow  thick,  great  care  is  neceffary 
to  prevent  its  burning.  This  ac- 
cident, almoft  unavoidable  if  the 
quantity  is  large,  and  the  fire  ap- 
plied as  ulual  under  the  evaporat- 
ing pan,  may  be  eftedlually  fecured 
againft,  by  carrying  on  the  infpif- 
fation  after  the  common  manner, 
Tib  farther  than  to  the  confiftence 
of  a  fy  rup,  when  the  matter  is  to 
be  poured  into  iliallow  tin,  or 
earthen  pans,  and  placed  in  an 
oven,  with  its  door  open,  mode- 
rately heated}  which  acting  uni- 
formly on  every  part  of  the  liquid, 

'will  foon  reduce  it  to  any  degree  of 
confiftence  required.  This  may 
likevvife  be  done,  and  more  fecure- 
ly,  in  balneo  mariae,  by  letting  the 
evaporating  velTel  in  boiling  wa- 
ter; but  the  evaporation  is  here 
exceeding  flow  and  tedious. 

7.  Extracts  are  to  be  fprinkled 
with  a  little  fpirit  of  wine,  to  pre- 
vent their  ^*6wing  mouldy  [L.] 
They  fhould  be  kept  in  bladders 
moiftened  v/itk  fweet  oil  [£.] 

EXTRACTUxM  ABSINTHIL 

ExtraSt  of  "joonnzvood. 

Edtrib. 

Boil    dried    wormwood    leaves    in 

water,     fupplying    frefli    water 

occafionally,    till    the   herb  has 
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given  out  all  its  virtues  to  the 
liquor.  Strain  the  decot^iori 
through  a  woollen  cloth,  and 
evaporate  it,  in  a  fand-heat,  to 
the  confiftence  of  honey. 

This  extraft  is  almofl  fimply 
bitter;  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the 
wormv.'ood  being  dillipated  in  the 
evaporation.  The  chemifts  ufual- 
I7  prepare  the  extradt  of  worm- 
wood from  the  decodion  which 
remains  in  the  ftill  after  the  dif- 
tillation  of  the  elTential  oil  :  and, 
provided  the  ftill  has  been  perfect- 
ly clean,  and  the  liquor  not  ftood 
too  long  in  it  alter  the  diftillation, 
this  piece  of  frugality  is  not  to  be 
difapproved  ot;  fince,  whether  we 
catch  the  exhaling  vapour;  or  fuf- 
fer  it  to  be  diflipated  in  the  air, 
the  remaining  extraQ  will  be  the 
fame. 

EXTRACTUM  CENTAURII 

MINORIS. 

Ex  trad  of  leffer  centaury, 

Edinb. 

This  is  directed  to  be  prepared 
in  the  (ame  manner  as  the  preced- 
ing. It  is  the  oldeft  extraQ  we 
have  any  account  ot :  its  prepara- 
tion is  very  accurately  and  circum- 
ftantially  fet  down,  in  a  book 
ufually  afcribed  to  Galen,  de  <vir- 
tute  centaurece.  The  author  of  that 
treatife  recommends  the  extract  as 
a  medicine  ot  excellent  fervice  in 
many  cales;  and  looks  upon  cen- 
taury as  a  fpecific  againft  the  bite 
of  a  mad  dog  and  other  venemous 
animals.  It  is  doubtlels  an  ufeful 
bitter,  pofiefilng  the  general  vir- 
tues of  the  iubttances  of  that  clafsj. 
but  cannot  well  be  fuppofed  to 
have  any  others. 

EXTRACTUM  CHAM^MELL 

Ex  trad  of  chamo  mile . 

Edinb. 

This  extraft  is  prepared  from  the 

flowers  of  chamomile,  in  the  fame 

manner 
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manner  as  thofe  of  the  leaves  of 
the  two  preceding  plants.  Nor. 
is  it  greatly  diflTercnt  from  thofe 
extraiSts  in  quality  ;  the  fpecihc 
flavour  of  the  chamomile  exhal- 
ing in  the  evaporation.  The  che- 
mifts  commonly  prepare  it,  like 
'that  of  wormwood,  from  the  de- 
codtion  remaining  after  the  dif- 
tillation  of  the  efllntial  oil. 

EXTRACTUM  ENULtE 
CAMPANtE. 
Extrail  of  elecampane. 
Land. 
Boil    the    roots    of   elecampane   in 
water,  prefs   out  .and   ftrain   the 
decoiStion,  and  fet  it  by  to  fettle. 
Then   pour  off  the  clear  liquor, 
and    boil   it    down    to   a  pilular 
confidence;  taking  care,  towards 
the  end,   to  prevent  its  burning  to 
the  veffel. 

This  extrafl  retains  a  confider- 
able  fhare  of  the  virtues  of  the 
root :  its  tafte  is  fiomewhat  warm, 
and  not  ungrateful!)'  bitterifh.  It 
is  given,  from  a  fcruple  to  a  drachm, 
in  a  lax  ftate  of  the  fibres  of  the 
ftomach,  and  in  fome  diforders  of 
the  breaft, 

EXTRACTUM  GENTIAN.E. 

Ex  trad  of^^entian. 

L.  E. 

This  extraft  is  prepared  from 
the  roots  of  gentian,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  foregoing  ext rafts. 
It  is  of  a  reddilh  brown  colour, 
and  an  intenfely  bitter  tafte,  be- 
ing one  of  the  ftrongeft  of  the  veget- 
able bitters. 

EXTRACTU^yl 

GLYCYRRHIZ^. 

Extract  of  liquorice, 

Lond. 

Lightly    boil  frefli    liquorice    roots 

in    water,     prefs     the    decoftion 

through  a  drainer,    and  after  the 
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feces  have  fubfided,  evaporate 
it  until  it  no  longer  (licks  to  the 
fingers,  taking  care,  tov/ards 
the  end  of  the  operation,  to 
prevent  an  empyreuma.    • 


It  is  convenient,  before  boil- 
ing the  root,  to  cut  it  tranfverfdy 
into  filial!  pieces,  that  it  may  more. 
readily  give  out  its  virtues  by  light 
codion  :  if  the  boiling  is  long  con- 
tinued, the  rich  fv.'cet  tafte,  for 
which  this  preparation  is  valued, 
will  be  great! V  injured.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  the  quantity  of  water 
ought  to  be  no  larger  than  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  to  cxtraft  the  vir- 
tues of  the  root :  a  quart,  or  at 
luoft  three  pints,  will  be  fully  fuf- 
ficient  for  a  pound  of  liquorice. 
It  would  be  of  confiderable  ad- 
vantage to  the  preparation,  and 
probably  (when  made  in  quantity) 
lefs  expenfive  to  the  preparer,  to 
ufe  inftead  of  the  decoi^tion,  juice 
of  liquorice,*  preffed  out  betv/ixt 
iron  rollers,  after  the  m.anner  prac- 
tifed  abroad  for  obtaining  the  juice 
of  the  fugar-cane. 

Large  quantities  of  extraf^  of  li- 
quorice have  been  ufually  brought 
to  us  from  Spain,  and  other  ib- 
reign  countries;  but  it  is  very 
rarely  met  with  in  the  fhops  in 
perfef^ion;  the  makers  of  this 
commodity,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  being  either  very  flovenly 
in  its  preparation,  or  defignedly 
mixing  it  w^ith  fand,  and  other 
impurities.  When  made  with  due 
care,  it  is  exceedingly  fweet,  not 
at  all  bitterifti,  or  naiifeous,  more 
agreeable  in  tafte  than  the  root 
itfelf;  of  a  ple:ifant  fmell,  a  red- 
difh  brown  colour,  and  when 
drawn  out  into  llrings,  of  a  bright 
golden  colour;  totally  f.lubie  in 
w-ater,  without  depohting  any  fe- 
ces. 

This  preparation  would  be  very 
convenient    for  many    purpoies    in 
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the  fliops,  if  kept  in  a  fomewhat 
fofter  confiftence,  than  that  of  an 
extradt.  The  only  inconvenience 
attending  this  foft  form  is,  its  be- 
ing apt  in  a  fhort  time  to  grow 
mouldy  :  this  may  be  efFedlually 
prevented,  by  the  addition  of  a 
fmall  portion  of  fpirit  of  wine. 

EXTRACTUM  HELLEBORI 
NIGRT. 

Ex  trad  of  black  hellehore. 
L.  E. 
This  estraft  is  prepared  from 
the  roots  of  black  hellebore,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  that  of  elecam- 
pane roots  above  defcnbed.  It 
purges  w^ith  confiderably  lefs  vio- 
lence than  the  hellebore  in  fub- 
ftance;  and  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  beft  preparations  of  that  root 
when  intended  to  aft  only  as  a 
cathartic.  The  dofe  is  from  eight 
or  ten  grains  to  fifteen  or  more. 

EXTRACTUM  LIGNI 

CAMPECHENSIS. 

ExtraSi  of  logivood. 
Land. 
Take  of  logvi'ood,  reduced  to 
powder,  one  pound.  Boil  it  in 
a  gallon  of  water  till  half  the  li- 
quor is  confumedj  repeating  the 
coiElion  v.'ith  frefn  water  four 
times,  Of  oftener :  the  feverai 
decoflions  are  to  be  mixed  toge- 
ther, pafled  through  a  ftrainer, 
and  evaporated  to  a  due  con- 
fidence. 

This  wood  very  difficultly  yields 
its  virtues  to  watery  menftrua,  and 
hence  the  reducing  it  into  fine 
powder  is  extremely  neceffary.  The 
Edinburgh  difpenfatory  direfts  fpi- 
rit  of  vi^ine  to  be  called  in  aid- 
lee  the  foilov/ing  fedion. 

Theextraft  of  logwood  has  been 
ufed  for  a  confiderable  time  in 
lome  of  our  hofpitals,  but  is  now 
t;rft  received   into    the  pharmaco- 
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pcEia.  It  has  an  agreeable  fweet 
'talte,  with  fome  degree  of  aftrin- 
gency;  and  hence  becomes  fer- 
viceable  in  diarrhoeas,  for  blunting 
the  acrimony  of  the  juices,  and 
moderately  conftringing  the  in- 
teftines  and  orifices  of  the  fmaller 
vefTels;  it  may  be  given  from  a 
fcrupie  to  half  a  drachm,  and  re- 
peated five  or  fix  times  a  day  to 
advantage.  During  the  ufe  of  this 
medicine,  the  ftools  are  frequently' 
tinged  red  by  it,  which  has  occafi- 
oned  fome  to  be  alarmed,  as  if  the 
colour  proceeded  from  blood  :  the 
prefcriber  therefore  ought  ro  cauti- 
on the  patient  againfl;  any  furprize 
of  this  kind. 

EXTRACTUM    CORTICIS    PE- 
RUVIANI. 

moUe  et  durum. 

Extra£f  of  Perwuian  hark,  foft  and 
hard. 
•  Lond, 

Boil  a  pound  of  powdered  bark  in 
five  or  fix  quarts  of  water,  for 
an  hour  or  two,  and  pour  off 
the  liquor,  which  whilft  hot 
will  be  red  and  tranfparent,  but 
on  growing  cold  becomes  yel- 
low and  turbid.  The  remain- 
ing bark  is  to  be  boiled  again  in 
the  fame  quantity  of  water  as 
before,  and  this  procefs  repeat- 
ed till  the  liquor  remains  tranf- 
parent wdien  cold.  All  the  de- 
codions,  ftrained  and  mixed  toge- 
ther, are  to  be  evaporated  over 
a  very  gentle  fire  to  a  due  con- 
fiftence,  care  being  taken  to 
prevent    the    matter  from   burn- 

This  extra(St  is  directed  to  be 
kept  in  the  Ihops,  botk  in  a 
foft  and  hard  form  ;  the  fiift 
of  a  proper  confiitence  for 
making  into  pills :  the  other 
fit  for  being  reduced  into  pow- 
der. 

Peruvian 
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Peruvian  bark  is  a  refinous 
drug;  the  refin  melts  out  by  t'ne 
heat,  but  is  not  perfectly  diffolved 
by  the  water;  hence,  in  cooling, 
it  feparates,  renders  the  liquor  tur- 
bid, and  in  pait  falls  to  the  bottom, 
as  appears  nianirediy  upon  examin- 
ing the  fediment  by  fpirit  of  wine 
(fee  the  account  of  this  article  in 
page  197.)  This  extract  might  be 
made  to  better  advantage  by  the  af- 
f)fl:anceoffpiritofw!ne,after  the  fame 
FTianner  as  that  of  jalap;  and  this 
iiiethod  the  Edinburgh  college  have 
directed.  But,  as  the  committee 
obferve,  all  the  fpitits  which  can  be 
expected  to  be  employed  for  this 
procefs  amongft  us,  are  accompa- 
nied with  fome  degree  of  a  bad  fla- 
vour: this  adheres  moft  ftrongly  to 
the  phlegmatic  part  of  the  fpir'it, 
which  evaporating  laft,  muft  com- 
municate ihis  ill  flavour  to  the  ex- 
tract; a  circumftance  of  very  great 
confequence;  as  this  medicine  is  de- 
iigned  for  fuch,  whofe  fcomachs  are 
too  w^eak  to  bear  a  due  quantity 
of  bark  in  fubftance.  Ten  or  twelve 
grains  of  the  hard  extract  are  reck- 
oned equivalent  to  about  half  a 
drachm  of  the  bark  itfelf. 


EXTRACTUM  iigni  GUAIACT, 
molle  et  durum. 

ExtraEt  of  guaiacuni  ivood,  fcft  ar.d 

hard. 
■  ■  Land. 

Boil  a  pound  of  iliavings  of  guaia- 
cum  in  a  gallon  ot  wr.ter,  till 
half  the  lequor  is  waded,  re- 
peating the  operation  four  times, 
oroftener;  with  the  fame  quan- 
tities of  frefli  water.  The  fe- 
veral  decoctions;  pafled  through 
a  ftrainer,  are  to  be  mixed  and 
infpiflated  together;  when  the 
aqueous  parts  are  almofl;  entire- 
ly exhaled,  a  little  rectified  fpi- 
rit of  v/ine  is  to  be  aJdid,  that 


the  whole  may  be  reduced  into 
an  uniform  and  tenacious  niafs. 
This  extract  is  to  be  prepared 
as  the  foregoing,  in  a  foft  and 
hard  form. 

Here  the  refinous  parts  of  the 
wood  which  were  boiled  out  with 
the  water,  are  apt  to  feparate  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  infpiflation  . 
hence  an  addition  of  fpirit  becomes 
neceflary,  to'  keep  them  united 
with  the  refl:  of  the  matter.  The 
extract  agrees  in  virtue  with  the 
v>'Ood;  fee  page  148. 

EXTRACTUM  RUT/^.. 
Ex  trad  of  rue. 
Lond. 
This  is  prepared  trom  the  leaves 
of  rue,  in  the  fame  manner  as  that 
of  elecampane    roots    already    de- 
fcribed.     It    retains   a    confiderable 
fliare   of   the  warmth  and  pungen- 
cy   of   the    rue;    for    though    the 
principal   virtues  of  rue    relide    in 
an  efi'ential  oil,  yet  the  oil   of  thi"? 
plant,    as    form.eriy   obferved   un- 
der the  head  of  thofe  preparations 
(fee  page    364)   is   not   of  a    verv 
volatile  kind. 

EXTRACTUM   SABIN.E. 

Ex  trad  of  Sa^jin. 
Lond. 
This  extract  is  prepared  fron-. 
the  leaves  of  favin,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  preceding.  It  does 
not  retain  ib  much,  as  that  extract 
does,  of  the  virtues  of  its  fu bjcct, 
the  oil  of  favin  being  more  volatile 
than  that  of  rue. 

GUMMI  et  RESINA  ALOES. 
Gum  and  re  fin  uj  aloes. 
Lond. 
Boil  four  ounces  of  Gocotorine  aloe- 
in  two    pints   of  water,    till    as 
much   as  pofhble  of  the   aloes  is 
diflblved.     The  folution    fuflvr- 
ed    to   rcfl.   for  a  night,  wiU  -ic- 
pofite  the  reun  to   the  bottom  oi 
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the  veffel  ;  after  which,  the  re- 
maining liquor,  ftrained,  if  need- 
ful, is  to  be  evaporated;  that  the 
gum  may  be  left. 

The  gum  of  aloes  is  fomewhat 
lefs  purgative,  and  confiderably 
lefs-  difagreeable  than  the  crude 
juice.  This  alteration  is  not  ow- 
ing, as  migh't  be  fuppofed,  to  the 
reparation  of  the  rsfm  ;  for  the 
pure  relin  of  aloes  is  ftiil  lefs  dif- 
agreeable, and  lefs  purgstive,  even 
than  the  gum  ;  fome  have  denied 
that  it  has  any  purgative  virtue  at 
all,  and  others  afciibe  to  it  an 
aftringent  quality.  I  have  exhi- 
bited this  refin,  divided  by  tritu- 
ration with  the  teftaceous  powders, 
in  the  dofe  of  a  fcruple,  without 
obferving  any  effect  from  it  (fee 
page  81.)  The  gum  feems  to  be 
the  only  part  here  intended  for 
medicinal  ufe  :  if  the  refin  is  re- 
quired, it  ought  to  be  further  pu- 
rified by  folution  in  fpirit  of  wine; 
lor  as  it  is  obtained  by  precipita- 
tion from  an  aqueous  folution  of 
impure  aloes,  all  the  impurities 
of  the  drug,  that  are  not  foluble 
!n  water,  will  precipitate  along 
with  it. 

PILUL^E,  feu   EXTRACTUM, 
RUDIT. 

Ihe  pills  or  extrnS  of  Rudius. 
Edinb. 

Take  of  ■''■.:,■• 

Klack  hellebore  roots, 
Colocynth,  ■       •    •■ 

Socotorine      aloes,       each     two 

ounces  : 
Scammony,  one  ounce; 
Vitriolated  tartar,  two  drachms; 
Diftiileii  oil  of  cloves,one  drachm. 

Bruife  the  colocynth  and  helle- 
bore, pour  on  them  two  quarts 
of  water,  and   boii  to   the  con- 
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fumpcion  of  half  the  liquor  ; 
pafs  the  decoction  through  a 
llrainer,  and  evaporate  it  to  the 
confiftence  of  honey,  adding 
the  aloes  and  fcammony,  reduced 
into  fine  powder  :  when  the 
mafs  is  taken  from  the  fire,  mix 
into  it  the  vitriolated  tartar,  and 
diftilledoll. 

This  preparation  is  a  medicine 
of  great  importance  as  a  cathartic, 
fimilar  to  one  defcribed  hereafter 
In  page  413,  under  the  title  of 
Extradum  catharticum.  Water  ap- 
pears to  be  a  better  menftruum, 
than  fpirituous  liquors,  both  for 
the  colocynth  and  the  hell-ebore  ; 
the  watery  extracts  being  much 
lefs  irritating  than  the  fpirituous, 
though  not  perhaps  lefs  effectual 
purgatives. 

Rob  eaccarum  juniperi, 
Rob  of  juniper  berries. 
Let  juniper  berries,  thoroughly 
bruifed,  be  boiled  in  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  water,  the  liquor 
itrained,  and  infpifTated  to  the 
confiftence  of  honey. 

This  preparation  may  be  made 
alfo  from  the  decoction  that  re- 
mains alter  the  diftillation  of  the 
efTential  oil  of  the  berries.  It  has 
a  fweet  balfamic  tafte,  accompanied 
with  a  greater  or  lefs  bitternefs, 
according  as  the  feeds  of  the  berry 
were  moreor  lefs  thoroughly  bruifed. 
This  elegant  preparation,  though 
not  received  in  our  pharmacopoeias, 
feems  not  unworthy  of  a  place  in 
the  fhops.  Hoffman  has  a  great 
opinion  of  it  in  debilities  of  the 
flomach  and  inteftines,  and  in  the 
difficulties  of  urine  familiar  toperfons 
of  an  advanced  age. 
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ExlraHs  vcitb  reflificdfpirit. 


EcT  iFiED  fpirit  of  wine  dif- 
folves  the  eflential  oils  and 
refins  of  vegetables,  and  does  not 
readily  carry  off  the  oil  in  its  ex- 
halation ;  the  heat  fufficient  to  ex- 
hale pure  fpirit  being  much  lefs 
fhan  that  in  which  water  confidera- 
bly  evaporates,  or  moll:  effential 
oils  diftil.  Hence  a  refinous  or  fpi- 
rituous  extraft  of  wormwood,  con- 
trary to  that  made  with  water,  con- 
tains the  warmth  and  flavour,  as 
well  as  bitternefs,  of  the  herb  ;  one 
made  from  cinnamon  poiTeires  its 
aromatic  virtue,  as  well  as  its  af- 
tringency  ;  and  one  from  lavender 
and  rofemary  flowers  retains  great 
part  of  their  flavour  and  virtues  ; 
the  volatile  parts,  which  are  car- 
ried oft  by  water  in  its  evaporation, 
being  left  behind  by  fpirit. 

The  fpirit  employed  for  this 
purpofe  ftiould  be  perfectly  free 
from  any  ill  flavour  ;  which  would 
be  communicated,  in  part,  to  the 
preparation  ;  and  from  any  ad- 
mixture of  phlegm  or  water, 
which  would  not  only  vary  its  dif- 
folving  power,  but  likewife,  eva- 
porating towards  the  end  of  the 
infpiflation,  would  promote  the 
diitipation  of  the  volatile  parts  of 
the  fubjeQ:.  Hence  alfo  the  fub- 
jeit  itfelf  ought  always  to  be  dry  : 
thofe  fubftances,  which  lofe  their 
virtue  by  drying,  lofe  it  equally  on 
being  fubmitted  to  this  treatment 
with  the  purefl;  fpirit. 

The  infpiflation  fliould  be  per- 
formed, from  the  beginning,  in  the 
gentle  heat  of  a  water-bath.  It 
is  not  needful  to  fuffer  the  fpirit  to 
evaporate  in  the  air  j  greatefl:  part 
of  it  may  be  recovered   by    colletl- 


ing  the  vapour  in  the  common 
diftilling  veflels.  (See  chap,  v.) 
If  the  diftilled  fpirit  is  found  to 
have  brought  over  any  flavour  from 
the  fubjeft,  it  may  be  advantas;e- 
oufly  referved  for  the  fame  purpofes 
again 

It  is  obfervabic,  that  though 
rectified  fpirit  is  the  proper  men- 
fliruum  ot  the  pure  volatile  oils,  and 
of  the  grofler  refmous  matter  of  ve- 
getables, and  water  of  the  mu- 
cilaginous and  faline ;  yet  thefe 
principles  are,  in  almoft  all  plants, 
fo  intimately  combined  together, 
that  whichever  of  thefe  liquors  is 
applied  at  firft,  it  v/ill  take  up  a 
portion  of  what  is  diredly  foluble 
only  in  the  other.  Hence  fundry 
vegetables,  extremely  refinous,  and 
whofe  virtues  confill  chiefly  in  their 
refin,  afford  neverthelefs  very  ufe- 
ful  extratls  with  water,  though  not 
equal  to  thofe  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  a  prudent  application  of 
fpirit.  Hence,  alfo,  the  extradis 
made  from  moft  vegetables  by  pure 
fpirit  are  not  mere  refins  ;  a  part 
of  the  gummy  matter,  if  the  fiibjeiSt 
contained  any  fuch,  being  taken 
up  along  wich  the  rcfin,  an  admix- 
ture of  great  a>.:vantage  to  it  in  a 
medicinal  view.  The  fpirituous 
extracts  offcvcral  vegetable  fub- 
fl:ances,  as  mint  leaves,  rhubarb, 
faffron,  diflolve  in  water  as  well  as 
in  fpirit. 

Pure  refins  are  prepared  by  mix- 
ino-,  w'th  fpirituous  tindures  of 
very  refinous  vegetables,  a  quan- 
tity of  water.  The  refin,  incapa- 
ble of  remaining  d;fv:?lveQ  in  the 
watery  liquor,  feparares  and  falls 
to    the     bcito.n  }    leaving     in    the 

men- 
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menftriim   fuch  other   principles  of  common  rofin  ;  and  that  this  abufe 

the  plant,  as  the  fpirit   might  have  may  bedifcovered  by  fpirit  of  wine, 

extrafled  at  firft  along  v/ith  it.  which  difiblves  the  former,  without 

touching  the  latter.   This  criterion, 

RESINA  JALAPP^^.  however,  is  not  to  be  relied  on  |  for 

Refui  of  jalap,  there  are   many  cheap  refins  which 

EJinb.  are  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine  as  well 

Take   any   quantity    of  jalap  root  as  that  of  jalap  ;  and    there   is  not 

very  well    bruifed.     Pour   upon  any  one  v/hich  may  not  be  artfully 


it  fo  much  rectified  fpirit  of  wine 
as  will  cover  it  to  the  height  of 
four  fingers;  and  digeft  them  to- 
gether in  a  fand-heat,  that  the 
fpirit  may  extract  the  virtue  of 
the  root.  Filter  the  tincture 
through  paper,  put  it  into  a  glafs 


rendered  fo. 


RESINA  SCAMMONII. 
Refill  of  fcammony . 
Edinb. 
This   refin     is    prepared    in    the 
fame  manner   as     the    preceding  ; 
cucurbit,  and  diftil  ofFonehalfof     with  which  it  agrees   alfo  in  its  ge- 
the  fpirit.     Add    to  the   remain-     neral    qualities  ;  occafioning   vehe- 
der  a  proper  quantity  of  water,     ment  gripes  if  taken  by  itfelf,  and 
and  the    refin  will  precipitate  to     operating  generally   with   fufficient 
the  bottom  :  divide   it  into  little     fafety  when  properly  divided.  Scam- 
cakes,  and  dry  it    with  a    very     mony  is  doubtlefs  a   valuable  pur- 
-   gentle  heat.  gative  ;  but   what  advantage  there 

is  in  thus   feparating  the  purgative 
This   preparation  is  a  pure  re-     refin  from  its  natural  corrector,  the 
fm  ;  fuch  gummy  parts   as  the  fpi-     gummy  part,  is  not  fo  clear, 
rit  might  have   taken   up,  remain- 
ing fufpended    in  the  liquor.      Its  RESTNA  GUAIACL 
indiifolubility  in  any  aqueous    fluid,  Refin  of guaiacum, 
and  its  tenacious  quality,  by  which  Edinh. 
it  adheres  to  the  coats  of  the  intef-     This   refin  is  prepared    in  the  fame 
tines,  and  occafions  great  irritation         manner  as    the    two    preceding, 
and    gripes,    forbid  its   being  ever         either  from    the  wood  of  guaia- 
given  by  itfelf.     It  is  fitted  for  ufe,         cum,  or    irom   what    is     called 
by  thoroughly,  triturating    it   with 


teftaceous  powders  ;  by  grinding  it 
with  almonds  or  powdered  gum, 
and  making  the  compound  into  an 
emulfion  with  water-  or  by  dif- 
folving  it  in  fpirit  of  v;ine,  and 
mixing  the  folution  with  a  proper     refin  of  the  wood,  and  of  the  gu 


gum  guaiacum  :  is  is  obtained 
nioft  commodioufly  from  the 
latter. 

The   virtue    of    guaiacum    con- 
fifts    wholly   in  its  refin  ;    and    the 


quantity  of  lyrup,  or  of  mucilage. 
Six  or  eight  grains,  managed  in 
either  of  thefe  ways,  prove  povv'- 
erfully  cathartic,  and  generally 
without  griping  or  greatly  difor- 
dering  the  body. 


fo  called,  is  perfectly  one  and   the 
fame  ;   the  gum    being    the  natural 
exudation  from    the  tree.     If   this 
exudation  could  be  had  pure,  there 
would    be    no  occafion   tor  any  ar- 
tificial  preparation    of  this    kind  ; 
but  it  always  contains  a  large  pro- 
It    has  been    faid,    that   refin  of    portion  of  earthy  matter,  fo  as  to 
jalap  is  frequently  adulterated  with     Itand  greatly    in    need  of  this  me- 
thod 
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thod  of  purification.  Sixteen 
ounces  of  the  beft  gum  guaiacum 
do  not  yield  above  twelve  ounces 
of  pure  refin.  The  fame  quan- 
tity of  the  wood  yields  about 
three  ounces,  more  or  lefs  accord- 
ing to  its  goodnefs.  The  bark 
is  ibmev/hat  iefs  refmous  than  the 
v/ood. 

RESINA  CORTICIS 

PERUVIANI. 
Reftn  of  Perwvian  hark. 
Edinh. 
This  refin  is  made  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  foregoing,  and 
proves  an  elegant  preparation  of 
the  bark,  much  ftronger  in  tafle 
than  the  watery  extratt  defcribed 
in  the  preceding  fcclion  j  it  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  about  ten 
times  Its  quantity  of  the  bark  in 
fubftance.  There  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  be  any  advantage 
in  feparating  the  pure  refm  by  the 
addition  of  water,  either  in  this  or 
m  the  other  articles.  In  regard 
to  the  bark  particularly,  it  is 
more  advifeable  to  endeavour  to 
unite  into  on^  compound  all  that 
can  be  extracted  from  it  by  watery 
and  fpirituous  menftrua  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  Edinburgh  college  has 
received  a  preparation  of  this  kind, 
which  is  defcnbed  in  the  ioilowing 
feftion. 

ExTR  ACTUM      CROCI. 

Extras  of  faffron. 
Pharm,  Brande.nhurg. 
Digeft  faffron  in  fuch  quantities 
of  pure  fpirit  of  wine,  fo  long 
as  the  fpirit  extracts  any  co- 
lour from  it.  Mix  the  feveral 
tinQures  together,  and  diftil 
off  the  fpirit,  in  a  tall  glafs 
veffel,  by  the  heat  of  a  wa- 
ter-bath, till  the  refiduum  ap- 
pears of  the  confifltnce  of  oil  or 
balfam. 


rcBified  Sprits.  ^.ix 

This  is  a  general  procefs,  for 
the  preparation  of  extraCls  from 
aromatic  and  other  odorous  fub- 
ftances;  which  extracts  have  been 
commonly  diftinguillied  by  the 
name  of  ejjhuial,  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  the  volatile  oils  are 
fo  called,  their  retaining  the  fpe- 
cific  odour  and  flavour  of  tha  fub- 
je£ts.  In  making  the  extrafls  of 
this  clafs,  the  infpiffation  fhould 
never  be  carried  much  lower  than 
the  confiftence  above  direfted  • 
tor  when  the  matter  has  become 
thick,  the  fpirit  exhales  more  dif- 
ficuhly  than  before,  and  is  more 
apt  to  carry  off  with  it  fome  of 
the  volatile  parts.  If  the  prepa- 
ration is  wanted  in  a  (olid  or 
confiftent  form,  it  is  more  advif- 
able  to  mix  with  it  a  fuitable 
quantity  of  any  appropriated  pow- 
dery matters,  than  to  hazard  the 
the  lofs  of  its  virtue  by  a  further 
evaporation.  If  any  addition  is 
Vv'anted  for  giving  confiftence  to 
the  extra-a  of  faffron,  faffron  in 
fubftance  appears  to  be  the  beft. 

The  elTential  extratt  of  faffron 
is  an  elegant  and  high  cordial. 
Boerhaave  f'iys,  it  poffelies  fuch 
exhilarating  virtues,  that,  if  ufed 
a  little  too  treely,  it  occaHons  an 
almoft  perpetual  and  indecent 
laughing  :  he  obfcrves,  that  it 
tinges  the  urine  of  a  red  colour  j 
and  that  it  n-.ingles  with  water, 
fpirit,  and  oils,  but  is  moft  con- 
veniently taken  in  a  glafs  of 
Canary  or  other  rich  wme.  A 
few  drops  are  a  fufficient  dofe. 
The  diftilled  fpirit  contains  alfo 
fome  ll-sare  of  the  virtue  of  the 
faffron,  though  far  lefs  than  the 
extract:  :  it  is  faid  to  have  an 
advantage  above  moft  other  cor- 
dial fpiiirs,  of  difpofmg  the  pa- 
tient to  iweat  :  it  may  be  taken, 
propeily  diluted,  from  a  drachm  to 
half  an  ounce. 

SECT. 
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ExtraBs  with  fpirit  and  water. 


Part  IIT 


THERE  are  fundiy  veget- 
ables, particularly  thofe  of 
a  refinous  nature,  which  are  treat- 
ed, to  better  advantage,  with  a 
mixture  of  water  and  fpirit,  than 
with  either  of  them  fingly.  The 
virtues  of  refinous  woods,  barks, 
and  roots,  may  indeed  be  in  great 
part  extracted  by  long  boiling  in 
frefli  portions  of  water  j  but  at 
the  fame  time  they  fuffer  a  con- 
fiderable  injury  from  the  con- 
tinued heat  necefTary  for  the  ex- 
traction, and  for  the  fubfequent 
evaporation  of  fo  large  a  quantity 
of  the  fluid.  Rectified  fpirit  of 
wine  is  not  liable  to  this  incon- 
venience; but  the  extracts  obtain- 
ed by  it,  from  the  fubftances  here 
intended,  being  almoft  purely  re- 
finous, are  lefs  adapted  to  gene- 
ral ufe  than  thofe  in  which  the 
refin  is  divided  by  an  admixture 
of  the  gummy  matter,  of  which 
water  is  the  direct  menftruum. 

There  are  tv/o  ways  of  ob- 
taining thefe  compound  or  gum- 
my-reiinous  extrafls  :  one,  by 
ufing  proof  fpirit,  that  is,  a  mix- 
ture of  about  equal  parts  of  fpirit 
and  water,  for  the  menftruum  ; 
the  other,  by  digefting  the  fub- 
ject  firft  in  pure  fpirit  and  then 
in  water,  and  afterwards  uniting 
into  one  mafs  the  parts  which  the 
two  menftiua  have  feparateiy  ex- 
tracted. In  forae  cafes,  where  a 
fufficiency  of  gummy  matter  is 
wanting  in  the  fuhject,  it  may  be 
artificially  iupplied,  by  infpif- 
fating  the  fpirituous  tincture  to 
the  confiftence  of  a  balfam,  then 
thoroughly  mixing  with  it  a  thick 
folution  of  any  fmiple  gum,  as 
mucilage     of    gum    Arabic,    and 


exficcating  the  compound  with  a 
gentle  heat.  By  this  method  are 
obtained  elegant  gummy-refms, 
extemporaneoufly  mifcible  with 
water  into  milky  liquors. 

EXTRACTUM  JALAPII. 
Ex  trad  of  jalap. 
Land. 
Upon  powdered  jalap  pour  fome 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  with 
a  gentle  heat  extract  a  tincture  : 
boil  the  remaining  jalap  in  frefh 
parcels  of  water.  Strain  tie 
firft  tinfture,  and  draw  off  the 
fpirit,  till  what  remains  begins 
to  grow  thick  :  boil  the  ftrained 
decoction  alfo  to  a  like  thick- 
nefs  :  then  mix  both  the  in- 
fpiffated  niatters  together,  and 
with  a  gentle  fire  reduce  the 
whole  to  a  pilular  confiftence. 

Edinb. 
Take  any  quantity  of  jalap   root, 
very  well  bruifed,  pour  upon  it 
as    much  rectified    fpirit  of  wine 
as    will   cover    it    to  the  height 
of  four  fingers,  and  digeft  them 
together    in    a    fand-heat  :  pour 
off    this    tincture,    and    put    to 
the    remaining    magma    a    fuffi- 
cient    quantity    of    water  :  boil 
them    together    for    an    hour  : 
then  pafs   the  decoflion  through 
a   ftrainer,  and   afterwards   eva- 
porate   it    to    the  confiftence   of 
honey,  mixing    in,    toward    the 
end     of     the    evaporation,    the   . 
fpirituous    tinfture,  and  keeping  \ 
them    continually    ftirring,    that 
the    whole  may    be    reduced  in- 
to an    uniform    mafs    free  from 
lumps.       From     the     fpirituous 
tincture  great  part  of  the  fpirit 

may 
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may    be    recovered    by  diftilla- 
tion,  before    its   admixture  with 
i      the  watery  decoction. 


41.3 


the  gum  :  if  the  gum  be  difl'olved 
firft,  the  addition  of  an_y  alkaline 
fait  will  precipitate  it. 


!     .This    extradl  is  an  ufeful  pur- 

I  gative,      preferable     to    the  crude 

5  root,    as   being   of   more    uniform 

i  ftrength,  and   as  the    dofe,  by   the 

i  rejedion    of    the  woody    parts,  is 

'  rendered    fmailer  :  the  mean    dcfe 

is  twelve  grains.     If  the  fpirituous 

tincture    was    infpilTated  by    itfelf, 

Ij  it  would    afford    a   refinous    mafs, 

which,  unlefs  thoroughly     divided 

1  by    proper    admixtures,    occafions 

violent    griping,  and    yet  does    not 

prove    fufficiently    cathartic  ;    the 

watery  decoftions  yield  an  extract, 

which  operates  exceeding  weakly  : 

both   jomed    together,    as    in    this 

preparation,  compofe    an    effeiStual 

and    fafe    purge.       This     method 

of  making  extracts  might    be    ad- 

vantageoufly     applied     to     fundry 

other    rofinous    lubftances,    as  the 

dry  woods,    roots,  barks,  &c.     A 

fniall    quantity    of  fpirit    takes    up 

the   refin,    and    much     lefs    water 

than    would    otherwife    be    necef- 

fary  extrads  all  the    other  foluble 

parts. 

In  the  preceding  edition  of  the 
Edinburgh  parmacopoeia,  a  little 
fixt  alkaline  fait  was  ordered  to 
be  added  to  the  water  in  which 
the  jaiap  is  boiled  after  the  ac- 
tion of  fpirit  ;  on  a  fuppofition, 
that  this  would  enable  the  water 
to  extraft  more  from  the  root 
than  it  could  by  itfelf.  Bui,  fo 
far  as  the  quantity  of  the  alkaline 
ialt  could  go,  it  had  the  oppofite 
effect;  impending  the  action  of  the 
water.  The  refinous  parts  of  the 
jalap  are  difl'olved  by  the  fpirit  ; 
and  little  other  than  the  gummy 
matter  remains  for  water  to  ex- 
tract. Now,  if  pure  gum  Arabic 
be  put  into  water  along  with  any 
alkaline  fait,  the  fait  wi-ll  render 
the  water  incapable    of  diffolving 


EXTR ACTUM  CORTICIS 

PERUVIANI. 
Extrud  of  Peruvian  bark . 
Edinh . 
The  college    of    Edinburgh  has 
direded  the  extract  of  bark    to  be 
made    with     water    and    fpirit    in 
the  lame  manner  as  the  preceding. 
In    the  bark   we     may     diftinguiOi 
two    kinds   of  taftes,  an   aftringent 
and    a    bitter   one  ;  the    former  of 
which  feems    to    refide  in    the    re- 
finous matter,  and  the  latter  chief- 
ly in     the    gummy.      The  watery 
extraa    (defcribed     in    page   404) 
is  moderately    ftrong   fh    point    of 
bitternefs,    but  of    the  aftringency 
it    has  only  a  fmall  degree.     The 
pure     refin,    on    the   other    hand, 
(page  411.)     is    ftrong    in    aftrin- 
gency,    and    weak     in    bitternefs. 
Both  qualities    are    united    in   the 
prelent   extract  ;  which  appears  to 
be  the  bed  preparation  of  this  kind 
that  can  be  obtained  from  this  va- 
luable drug. 

r.XTRACTUM    IJGNI  CAM- 
PECHENSIS. 

ExtrnSl  of  logivood. 
Edinb. 
This  extrad  is  direded  in  the 
Edinburgh  p'larmacopoeia  to  be 
prepared  as  tlie  foregoing;  and  the 
fame  treatment  is  judicioufly  or- 
dered for  all  the  relinous  drugs  in 
general. 

EXTRA  CTUM     CATHARTI- 

CUM. 

Cathartic  extrad. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Socotorine    aloes,  an   ounce  and 

a  halt; 
Coiocynth,  fix  drachniS| 

Scam 
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the  phlegmatic   part  of  the  proof 
ipiric. 


4H 

Scamraony, 

LeiTer  Gardamoms,  huiked,  each 

half  an  ounce; 
Proof  fpirit,  one  pint. 

Having  cut  the  colocynlh  fmall, 
and  bruifed  the  feeds,  pour  on 
them  the  vinous  fpirit,  and  di- 
geft  with  a  gentle  beat  for  four 
days.  Prefs  out  the  tinflure, 
and  difiblve  therein  the  aloes 
and  fcammony,  firft  feperately 
reduced  to  powder  ;  then  draw 
off  the  fpirit,  and  infpiifate  the 
remaining  mafs  to  a  piiular  cor.- 
fiftence. 

This  compofition  anfwers  very 
effe£tua!ly  the  intention  espreffed 
in  its  title,  fo  as  to  be  relied  on 
in  cafes  v.here  the  patient's  life 
depends  on  its  taking  place  :  the 
dofe  is  from  fifteen  grains  to  half 
a  drachm.  The  proof  fpirit  is  a 
very  proper  menllruum  for  the 
purgative  materials  ;  diifolving 
nearly  the  whole  fubftance  of  the 
aloes  and  fcammony,  except  the 
impurities  ;  and  extrading  from 
the  colocynth,  not  only  the  irri- 
tating refm,  but  great  part  of  the 
gummy  matter.  The  purgative 
virtue  of  this  lafl:  article  appears 
indeed  to  be  fufficiently  got  out 
by  water  ;  and  the  watery  extraft 
to  operate  with  greater  mi'dnefs 
than  that  with  proof  fpirit,  though 
in  general  effectually  :  the  Edin- 
burgh college  have  accordingly 
preferred  water,  in  making  a  pre- 
paration, of  the  fame  intention 
with  this  defcribed  in  page  408. 
In  our  former  pharmaccpceias, 
three  fpices  were  employed  in  this 
compofition,  cinnamon,  mace,  and 
cloves  :  the  cardamom  feeds,  now 
introduced,  are  preferable,  on  ac- 
count of  their  aroiiiatic  matter 
being  of  a  lefs  volatile  nature  ; 
though  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
flavour,  even  of  tiiefe,  is  uilli- 
pated  during  the     evaporation   of 


CONFECTIO  CARDIACA. 

Cordial  confeSion. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Rofemary  tops,  frefli, 

Juniper  berries,  each  one  poundj 

Lelfer  cardamom  feeds,  hulked, 

Zedoary, 

Saffron,  each  half  a  pound. 

ExtraiEi  a  tinfture  from  thefe  in- 
gredients with  about  a  gallon 
and  a  half  of  proof  fpirit  :  let 
the  tin£ture  be  drained  off,  and 
reduced  by  a  gentle  heat  to  the 
w^eight  of  about  two  pounds  and 
a  half  ;  then  add  the  following 
ingredients  very  finely  pulveriz- 
ed, and  make  the  whole  into  an 
eleQary. 
Compound     powder     of     crabs 

claws,  fixteen  ounces- 
Cinnamon, 

Nutmegs,  each  two  ounces  J 
Cloves,  one  ounce; 
Double-refined  fugar,two  pounds. 

This  confe£lion  is  compofed 
of  the  more  unexceptionable  in- 
gredients' of  a  compofition  for- 
merly held  in  great  efteem,  and 
Vv/hich  was  called,  from  its  author, 
Co  .M  F  EC  T  I  oRa  le  I  gh  a  n  a.  The 
committee,  appointed  for  reform- 
ing the  London  pharmacopoeia, 
obferve,  that  the  original  confec- 
tion is  compofed  of  no  lefs  than 
five  and  twenty  particulars  ;  each 
of  Vv'hich  they  examined  apart,  ex- 
cept one,  roi  foils,  the  fiower  of 
which  is  too  fmall  to  be  gathered 
in  luiHcient  quantity  for  the  gene- 
ral ufe  of  the  medicine,  and  the 
plant  is  pofTelfed  of  hurtful  qua- 
lities, as'  is  experienced  in  cattle 
that  feed  v/hereit  grovv^s  .  In  this 
examinati6n,  many  of  the  extracts 
.cams  out  ^0    very  naufeous,  that 

i£ 
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ExtraBs  by  long  Digejiion, 


it    was    iuipoffible   to   retain    them 
confident   with   any    due  regard  to 
1    the  tafte  of  the  compofition.     But 
j   fome    few    of   equal   efficacy  with 
j   any  of  the  reft,  being  of  a  tolerable 
I    tafte  and  flavour,  were  compound- 
i    ed    in   different     proportions  ;  and 
when  after    many     trials,  a   com- 
pofitioi!  was   approved,  the  quan- 
tity of  each  material,  that   would 
.  yield    the    proportion     of    extract 
]  which     entered     that    compofuion, 
I  was    calculated,  and    from  thence 
the  proportions    coiledled    as    now 
fet   down  :  after    which   the  com- 
pound extradl  was  made,  and  found 
to   anfwer  expeilation. 

The  contedlion,  as  now  re- 
formed, is  a  fufficiently  grateful, 
and  moderately  warm  cordial  5 
and  frequently     given  in    that    in- 


tention  from  eight  or  ten  grains 
to  a  fcruple  or  upwards,  in  bolufes 
and  draughts.  The  extraift  re- 
tains a  confiderable  fliare  of  the 
flavour  and  virtue  of  the  ingre- 
dients, though  not  near  fo  much  as 
if  a  reftified  fpirit  had  been  em- 
ployed. The  operator  fnould  be 
particularly  careful  to  exirafl  as 
much  from  the  ingredients  as  the 
fpirit  will  take  up  ;  otherwife  the 
infpifl'ated matter  turns  out,  fo  thin, 
and  of  fo  little  tenacity,  that  the 
powders  are  apt  to  feparate  and 
fubfide  from  it  in  keeping.  The 
crabs  claw  powder  does  not  appear 
to  be  very  neceflary,  and  is  infert- 
ed  rather  in  compliance  with  the 
original,  than  from  its  contributing 
any  thing  to  the  intention  of  the 
medicine. 


E  E  C  T.     V„ 


ExtraBs  by  long  digejiion. 


N  the  foregoing  part  of  this  a  particular  account  of 'an  extra£l 
chapter  it  has  been  obferved,  of  opium  prepared  on  thisprinciplej 
that  the  virtues  of  vegetable  de-  the  fubftance  of  which  is  as  follows. 
coflions  are  altered  by  long  boil- 
ing. Decotlions  or  infufions  of  ExtraS  of  opiuui  prepared  by  long 
draftic  vegetables,  by  long  continu-  digefiicn. 
ed  boiling  or  digeftion,  lofe  more  Let  five  pounds  of  good  opium, 
and  more  of  their  virulence  ;  and  cut  in  pieces,  be  boiled  about 
at  the  fame  time  depofite  more  and  half  an    hour,    in    tv/elve   or  fif- 


more  of  a  grofs  fediment,  relultiiig 
probably  from  the  decompofition  of 
their  adive    parts.      On  this    foun- 
dation it  has  been  attempted  to  ob- 
tain fafeand  mild  preparations  from 
fundry    virulent    drugs,    and   fome 
of   the    chemifts  have  ftrongly   re- 
commended    the    procefs,    though 
:  without  fpecifying,    or    giving  any 
1  intimation    of,  the   continuance    of 
I  boiling  requifite  for    producing   the 
:due  niildnefs    in    different   fubjedts. 
M.  Eaume,  in  his    Eleviens  de  phnr- 
macie   lately   publifhed^    has  given 


teen  quarts  of  water:  ftrain  the 
decoftion,  and  boil  the  remain- 
der once  or  twice  in  frefh  water, 
that  fo  much  of  the  opium  as 
is  dillbluble  in  water  may  be 
got  out.  Evaporate  the  ftrained 
decodions  to  about  fix  quarts, 
which  being  put  into  a  tin  cu- 
curbit, placed  in  a  fand-bath, 
keep  up  fuch  a  fire,  as  may 
make  the  liquor  nearly  boil,  for 
three  months  together  if  the  fire 
is  continued  day  and  night,  and 
for  fix  months,  if  it  is  intermitt- 
ed 
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ed  in  the  night;  filling  up  the 
vefTel  with  water  in  proportion 
to  the  evaporation  ;  and  (craping 
the  bottom  with  a  wooden  fpa- 
tula  from  time  to  time,  to  get 
otF  the  fediment  which  begins 
to  precipitate  after  fome  days 
digeliion.  The  fediment  needs 
not  be  taken  out  till  the  boiling 
is  finlAied,  at  which  time  the 
liquor  is  to  be  flrained  when 
cold,  and  evaporated  to  an  ex- 
tract, of  a  due  confiftence  for 
being  formed  into  pills. 

Th  E  author  obferves,  that  by 
keeping  the  liquor  ftrongly  boil- 
ing, the  tedious  procefs  may  be 
confiderably  expedited,  and  the  fix 
months  digeftion  reduced  to  four 
months  ;  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  digeftion,  a  thick,  vifcous, 
oily  matter  rifes  to  the  top,  and 
forms  a  tenacious  (kin  as  the  li- 
quor cools  ;  this  is  fuppofed  to  be 
analagous  to  eflential  oils,  though 
wanting  their  volatility:  that  the 
oil  begins  to  dilappear  about  the 
end  of  the  firft  month,  but  ftill 
continues  fenfible  till  the  end  of 
the  third,  forming  oily  clouds  as 
often  as  the  liquor  cools  :  that  the 
refin  at  the  fame  time  fettles  to 
the  bottom  in  cooling,  preferving 
for  a  long  while  its  refinous  form, 
but  by  degrees  becoming  powdery, 
and  incapable  of  being  any  longer 
foftened,  or  made  to  cohere  by 
the  heat  ;  that  when  the  procefs 
is  finiflied,  part  of  it  ftill  continues 
a  perfect  refin,  difToluble  in  fpirit 
of  wine,  and  part  an  indiftbluble 
powder :  that  when  the  digefted 
liquor  is  evaporated  to  about  a 
quart,  and  fet  in  the  cold  till  next 
day,  it  yields  a  brownifli  earthy- 
faline  matter,  called  the  ellential 
fait  of  opium,  in  figure  nearly  like 
the  fedative  fait  obtained  from 
borax,     intermingled     with     fmall 


Preparations.  Part  III, 

needled  cryftals.  He  gives  an  ac- 
count of  his  having  made  this  pre- 
paration fix  or  (Qvtn  times.  The 
veffel  he  made  ufe  of  was  about  two 
inches  and  a  half  diameter  in  the 
mouth  :  the  quantity  of  water  eva- 
porated was  about  twenty-four 
ounces  a  day,  and  from  a  hundred 
and  thirty  to  a  hundred  and  forty 
quarts  during  the  whole  digeftion. 
Out  of  fixty-four  ounces  of  opium, 
feventeen  ounces  remained  undit- 
folved  in  the  water  :  the  quantity 
ot  refinous  matter,  precipitated 
during  the  digeftion,  was  twelve 
ounces  :  from  the  liquor,  evapo- 
rated to  a  quart,  he  obtained  a 
drachm  of  eifential  fait,  and  might, 
he  fays,  have  feparated  more  ;  the 
liquor  being  then  further  evapo- 
rated to  a  pilular  confiftence,  the 
weight  of  the  extract  was  thirty- 
one  ounces. 

It  is  fuppofed,  that   the  narcotic 
virtue  of  opium  refides  in   the  oily 
and  refinous    parts  ;   and   that    the 
guamiy   extract,  prepared    by    the 
above    procefs,     is    endowed    with 
the  calming,  fedative,   or   anodyne 
powers    of  the  opium,  divefted   of 
the  narcotic  quality  as    it  is  of  the 
fmell,    and    no    longer   productive 
of    the     diforders,     which    opium 
itfelf,  and    the    other  preparations 
of  it,  frequently  occafion.     A  cafe 
is  mentioned,  from    which  the   in- 
nocence and    mildnefs   of  the    me- 
dicine are   apparent  j    fifty    grains 
having  been    taken  in    a   day,  and 
found    to    agree   well,    where    the 
common  opiate  preparations  could 
not  be   born.     But    what    ihare  it 
pofTefles  of   the  proper   virtues   of 
opium,    is    not  fo  clear  j    for   the 
cure  of  convulfive  motions    of  the 
ftomach     and     vomitings,      which   : 
at     length     happened     after     the   - 
extract    had    been  continued  daily 
in    the     above     dofes    for     feveral 
years     (phifteurs     annees)    cannot 
perhaps 
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Extracts. 


perhaps    be  afcribed   faiily   to   the 
medicine. 

If  the  theory  of  the  procefs,  and 
of  the  alteration  produced  by  it  in 
the  opium,  is  jutl  ;  a  preparation 
equivalent  to  tlie  above  uiay  be  ob- 
tained in  a  much  fliorter  time.  If 
iihe  intention  is  to  feparate  the  re- 
finous  and  oiiy  parts  of  opium, 
they  may  be  feparated,  by  means 
of  pure  fpirit  of  v;ii>e,  in  as  many 
hours  as  the  digeflion  requires 
.months.  The  feparation  will  alio 
be  as  complete,  in  regard  to  the  re- 
maining gum,  though  fome  part  of 
the  gum  u'ill  in  this  method  be  loft, 
a  little  of  it  being  taken  up  by  the 
fpirit  along  v/ith  the  other  prin- 
ciples, 
!i    In  what  particular  part  of  opium 
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its  peculiar  virtues  refide,  has  not 
perhaps  been  inconteftably  afcer- 
tained  ;  but  thus  much  feems  clear 
from  experiment,  that  the  pure 
gum,  freed  horn  all  that  fpirit  can 
dilfolve,  has  little,  or  rather  no- 
thing oi  irs  foponhc  power. 

There  are  grounds  alfo  to  pre- 
fume,  that  by  whatever  means  we 
deftroy  or  diminini  what  is  call- 
ed the  narcotic,  foporihc,  viru- 
lent quality  of  opium,  we  iliall 
deftroy  or  diminilh  likewife  its 
falutary  operation.  For  the  ill 
effeCls,  which  it  produces  in 
certain  cafes,  feem  to  be  n^ 
other,  than  the  neceffary  confe- 
quences  of  the  fame  power,  by 
which  it  proves  lo  beneficial  in 
others. 
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CHAPTER    VIL 


Empryenmatic  Oils. 


'Ege  TABLE  and  animal  fub- 
ftances,  and  mineral  bitu- 
mens, on  being  urged  with  a  red 
heat,  have  their  original  proper- 
ties deftroyed,  and  are  refolved  or 
changed  into  products  of  a  differ- 
ent nature  from  what  prsexifted  in 
the  fubjeft.  By  burning  them  in 
the  open  air,  a  part  is  changed 
into  afhes,  a  part  into  foot,  and  a 
part  is  diffclved  by  the  air.  Ex- 
pofed  to  the  fire  in  clofe  veiTels  (as 
in  thofe  called  retorts,  having  re- 
ceivers adapted  to  them  for  detain- 
ing the  volatile  parts)  they  are  re- 
folved into  fetid  oils,  and  different 
kinds  of  faline  fubftancC'S,  which 
rife  into  the  receiver  ;  and  a  black 
coal,  Vv'hich  remains  behind,  and 
which,  though  no  farther  alterable 
in  clofe  vefTels,  on  admitting  air 
burns  into  white  aflies.  The  oils, 
called  from  their  fetid  burnt  fmell, 
e}npyreu7natic y  are  the  objei5\3  of 
the  prefent  chapter.  Someof  thefe 
however  being  obtained  in  the  lame 
procefs  with  certain  faline  bodies  of 
more  importance  than  themfelves, 
are  referred  to  the  head  of  faline 
preparations. 

OLEUM  BUXI. 
Oil  of  box, 
Lond. 
Dillil  pieces  of  box  wood,  in  a  re- 
tort, with  a  fand-lieat   gradually 
increafed  :  the  oil  will  come  over 
along  with  an  acid  fpirit,  which 
is  to  be  feparated  by  a  funnel. 

OL.EUM    GUATACI. 

Oil  of  guaiacum. 

Edinh. 

Put  any  quantity  of  chips  of  gtiaia- 

cum  into  an   earthen  longneck, 


or  a  glafs  retort,  and  dlfllf  either 
in  a  fand  bath  or  an  open  fire^ 
increafing  the  heat  by  degrees. 
At  firft  an  acid  liquor  will  come 
over,  afterwards  a  light  red  oil,, 
and  at  length,  in  the  utmoft  de- 
gree of  fire,  a  thick  black  oil, 
which  finks  through  the  other 
liquors  to  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
ceiver. 

Oils  may  be  obtained  after  the 
fame  manner  from  every  kind  of 
wood. 

The  retort  mav  be  filled  almoi^ 
up  to  the  neck  with  chips  or  fmali 
pieces  of  bos  or  guaiacum,  the  re- 
fufe  of  the  turner.  Lute  on  a  glafs 
receiver  with  a  parte  made  of  lin- 
feed  meal  and  v/ater  :  fet  the  re- 
tort on  the  bottom  of  a  deep  iron 
pot,  with  a  little  fand  under  itj  and 
fill  up  the  fpace,  betwixt  it  and  the 
fides  of  the  pot,  with  more  fand. 
Apply  at  firft  a  gentle  fire,  and  gra- 
dually increafe  it  to  the  utmoft  thaE 
the  furnace  is  capable  of  giving. 
Particular  care  muft  be  had  not  to 
raife  the  heat  too  fall  when  the 
firft  reddifli  oil  begins  to  come 
over  ;  for  at  this  time,  a  large 
quantity  of  elaftic  vapour  is  extri- 
cated from  the  wood,  which,  if  the 
fire  is  urged,  or  if  it  is  not  allow- 
ed an  exit,  wifl  burft  the  vefTels  5 
when  thediftillation  is  finiflied,  and 
the  veiTels  grown  cool,  unlute  the 
receiver,  and  feparate  the  oil  from 
the  acid  liquor  ;  the  method  of 
performing  this  by  the  funnel,  as 
directed  in  the  firft  of  the  above 
proceffes,  is  as  follows.  Pour  the 
ieveral  liquors  into  a  glafs  funnel^ 
whole  ftem  is  ftopt  by  the  finger, 
the  ponderous  blagk  oil  finks  low- 
ermoft  ;,- 


Chap 

erniofl: 

then  clofe  die  ftem  again,  and 
afterwards  ftparate  the  acid  liquor 
from  the  lighter  nil  in  the  fame 
manner.  They  are  more  perfe6tly 
feparated,  by  pouring  iheni  into  a 
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fufFer  this  to  run  out:  the  fpirit,  fo  called,  is  no  more  thaa 
phlegm,  or  water,  tainted  with  the 
burnt  flavour  of  the  oil.  It  has 
been  celebrated  for  fundry  external 
purpofes,  particularly  againil  gouty 
and  rheumatic   pains,  deafnefs  and 


hollow  cone  of  filtering  paper  moif-     tingling  of  the  ears,  &c.  and  fome- 
tened  with  water,  and  placed    in  a     times  likewife  given  inwardly.    But 


funnel :  the  acid  liquor  palTes  thro', 
and  the  oil  remains  on  the  pa- 
per. 

The  oils  obtained  by  this  treat- 
ment from  different  woods  and 
plants  are  nearly  of  the  fame  qua- 
lities :  they  have  all  a  very  dif- 
agreeable  acrid  tafle,  and  a  burnt 
{linking  fmell  ;  without  any  thing 
of   the   peculiar   flavour,  tafte,    or 


common  prattice  feems  to  have  now 
entirely  rejefted  this  loathfome  re- 
medy J  and  the  college  of  Edin- 
burgh have  expunged  it   from  their 

book. 

OLEUM  PETROLEI  BARBA- 

DENSIS. 

Oil  of  Barhadoes  tar. 

Lond. 


virtues  ot  the  fubje£t  which  afforded     Diftil  Barbadoes   tar    with    a   fanJ^ 


them.  T'he  prefent  prattice  rarely 
employs  thofe  oils  any  oth^rwife 
than  for  external  purpofes,  as  the 
cleanfing  of  foul  bones,  for  the 
tooth-ach,  againft  fome  kinds  of 
cutaneous  eruptions,  old  pains  and 
aches,  and  the  tike  j  and  for  thefe 
not  very  often- 

OLEUM    LATERITIUM. 

Oil  of  bricks. 
Lotid. 
Heat   bricks    red  hot,  and   quench 
them  in  oil  olive,  till  they   have 


heat  j  an  oil  will  arife,  together 
with  a  fpirit,  which  is  to  be  fe- 
parated from  it. 

Dr.  Pemberton  obferves,  that 
this  oil  will  be  more  or  lefs  thin, 
according  to  the  continuance  of  the 
diftillation  :  that  the  tar  will  at 
laft  be  reduced  to  a  black  coal, 
and  then  the  oil  will  be  pretty  deep 
in  colour,  though  perfedly  fluid: 
that  this  oil  has  a  property  funilar 
to  that  of  the  tincture  of  nephritic 
wood    in    water,     appearing    blue 


foaked  up  all  the  oil  :   then  break     when  looked  upon,  but  of  an  orange 
them  into  pieces  fmail  enough   to     colour,  when   held  betwixt  the  eye 


be  conveniently  put  into  a  re- 
tort ;  and  dillil  with  a  land-heat 
gradually  increafed  :  an  oil  will 
arife,  together  with  a  fpirit,  which 
is  to  be  feparated  from  it  as  in 
the  foregoing  proccfs. 

This  preparation  has  had  a  place 
in  mofl:  difpenfatories,    under     the 


and  the  light.  By  long  keeping 
I  have  obferved  it  to  lofe  this  pro- 
perty. It  is  fomewhat  lefs  difagree- 
able  than  the  foregoing  oils,  thd' 
very  acrid  and  ftiamlating. 

OLEUM  TEREBINTHIN-'E 
/ETHEREU.Vl  ;    &   empyreu- 
maticum  five  BALSAMUiVL 


pompous    names    of  oleum    philo-  1" he  ethereal  oil  of  turpentine,  and  the 

fophorum,    fandum,    divinum,  be-  empyreumatic  oil  or  balfam. 

neditlum,  and  others,  as   improper  Lond 

as  that  under  v.'hich  it  ftands  above.  D:ftil  the  eiDntial  oil  of  turpentine 

It    i?     really    oil    olive,     rendered  in  a  retort,  with    a  very    gentl* 

llrongly  empyreumatic     by    heat  ;  fire,  until  wha{  remains  has   ac- 

E  e  z  quired 
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the  con  alienee   of    a   bal 
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quired 
fani . 

Balt'am  of  turpentine  may  like- 
wife  be  obtained  from  the  yellow 
refin  left  after  the  diflillation  of  the 
effentlal  oil  :  upon  diftiUing  this 
in  a  retort,  at  firft  a  portion  of  thin 
oil  arifes,  which  is  to  be  kept 
by  itfelf,  and  afterwards  a  thick 
balfam  :  there  remains  in  the  re- 
tort a  blackilli  refin,  called  colo- 
phony. 

Edinh. 
Melt  any  quantity  of  turpentine, 
over  a  gentle  fire,  and  pour  it 
into  a  glafs  retort,  of  which  it 
may  fill  one  half  :  then  lute  on 
a  receiver,  and  diftil  in  a  fand- 
bath.  Apply  at  firft  a  gentle 
heat,  upon  which  an  acid  fpirit 
will  come  over,  and  on  gradually 
increafing  tlie  fire,  a  limpid  oil, 
commonly  called  ethereal  fpirit 
of  turpentine  ;  at  length  a  yel- 
low oil  will  arife.  \n  the  bot- 
tom of  the  retort,  there  remains 
a  refinous  mafs,  called  colopho- 
ny :  which,  if  ftill  farther  urged 
with  fucceflive  degrees  of  heat  to 
the  higheft,  gives  firft  a  red  oil, 
and  afterwards  a  darker  coloured 
one,  which  finks  through  the 
other  liquors  to  the  bottom  of  the 
receiver. 

■These  proceffcs  are  tedious, 
and  accompanied  with  a  good  deal 
of  danger  ;  for  unlefs  the  luting  is 
very  clofe,  feme  of  the  vapour  will 
be  apt  to  get  through,  which  if 
it  catclies  fire,  will  infallibly  biirft 
the  veffcls.  The  oil  here  called 
ethereal  does  not  coniiderably  dif- 
fer in  fpecific  gravity,  fmell,  tafte, 
or  medical  qualiiies,  from  the 
cheaper  one  obtained  by  the  additi- 
on of  water  in  the  common  ftill  : 
nor  are  the  cmpyreumatic  thin  oil 
and  balfam  of  any  great  efteein  in 
pr&Qice. 


Part  IIL 


OLEUM  COPAIV^    COMPOSI- 

TUM, 
Compound  oil  of  half  am  of  Copapva. 

Land. 
Take  two  pounds  of  balfam  of  Co- 
paiva,  and  four  ounces-  of  gum 
guaiacum.  Diftil  them  in  a  re- 
tort, continuing  the  operation  till 
a  pint  of  oil  is  come  over. 

Th  is  mixture, undiftilled, proves 
a  medicine  of  confiderable  efiicacy 
in  rheumatic  cafes,  &c.  In  diftil- 
lation,  the  guaiacum  gives  over 
little,  ferving  chiefly  for  the  fame 
purpofe  that  bricks  do  in  the  ole- 
um lateritium.  The  balfam  diftill- 
ed  in  a  retort,  with  or  without  the 
gum,  yields  firft  a  light  coloured 
oil,  fmelling  confiderably  of  the 
fubjeCt  J  this  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  darker  coloured  oils 
and  afterwards  by  a  blue  one,  both 
which  have  little  other  fmell  than 
the  empyraumatic  one  that  diftin- 
guifhes  the  oils  of  this  clafs  :  their 
tafte  is  very  pungent  and  acrimoni- 
ous. This  balfam  diftilled  with  wa- 
ter yields  as  much  effential  oil,  as 
above  of  empyreumatic. 

OLEUM  CERiE. 
Oil  of  'wax. 
Edinb. 
A'lelt  yellow  bees  wax  with  twice  its 
quantity  of  fand,  and    diftil  in  a 
retort  placed   in  a  fand   furnace. 
At  firft  an  acid  liquor  arifes,  and 
afterwards    a    thick    oil,    which 
fticks    in  the  neck  of  the  retort, 
unlels  it  be  heated  by  applying  a 
live  coal.     This  may  be  redihed 
into  a  thin  oil,  by  diftilling  it  fe- 
deral times,  v^'ithout  addition,  its. 
t,  fand  heat. 

BoERHAAVE  olrefls  the  wax, 
cut  n  pieces,  to  be  put  into  the  re- 
tort firft,  fo  as  to  fill  one-half  of  it  ; 
when  as  much  fand  may  be  poured 

there- 


Ch^p.   J.  Empyreimatic  Oils 

jliereon  as  will  fill  the  lemainino' 
half.  This  is  a  neater,  and  much 
Jefs  troubleibnie  way,  than  melting 
the  wax,  and  mixing  it  with  the 
fand,  before  they  are  put  into  the 
retorr.  The  author  above-menti- 
oned greatly  commends  this  oil 
ngainrt  roughnefs  and  chaps  of  the 
ikin,  and  other  lite  purpofes  j  the 
college  of  Strafburg  fpeak  alfo  of 
its  being  given  internally,  and  fay 
it  is  a  powerful  diuretic  (ingens  di- 
iireiicum)  in  dofes  of  from  two  to 
four  and  more  drops  j  but  its  dif- 
agreeable  fmell  has  prevented  its 
coming  into  ufe  among  us. 
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BALSAMUM  ANODYNUM,  vul- 

go  GUIDONIS. 

I'he   anodyne,  commonly   called  Gtii- 

do^s   half  am. 

EJinb. 

Take  of 

Tacaraahaca,  in  powder, 
Venic€  turpentine,  each  equal 
parts. 
Put  them  into  a  retort,  whereof 
they  may  fill  two-thirds,  and  dif- 
til  with  a  fire  gradually  increaf- 
ed,.  Separate,  according  to  art, 
the  red  oil,  or  balfam,  from  the 
liquor  that  fwims  above  it. 

Tk  I  s  oil  is  fuppofed  to  be  ano- 
dyne and  difcutient.  In  foreign 
pharmacopcsias,  and  in  the  pre- 
ceding editions  of  the  London  and 
Edinburgh,  oils  are  directed  to  be 
diftilled  in  the  fame  manner  fro.Ti 
different  refinous  and  gummy  relin- 
ous  bodies  feparately,  as  tacama- 
haca,  ftorax,  ammoniacum,  galba- 
num,  fagapenum,  &c.  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  are  materially 
different  from  one  another  in  regard 
to  their  external  ufe,  which  is  the 
only  intention  in  which  they  have 
been  employed.  The  above  ccm- 
pofition  has  lofl  one  of  its  former 
ingredients,  galbanum,  without  the 
leaft  injury  to  its  virtue. 


O  1,  E  U  M      A  K  I  M  A  L  E      D  I  P  P  F.  L  I  I , 

DippeV s  animal  oil. 
Take  any  quantity  of  the  empy- 
rcumatic  oil  diililled  from  animal 
lubilances,  as  that  of  hartfborn, 
(the  preparation  of  which  is  de- 
defcribed  along  with  that  of  the 
volatile  fait  and  fpirit,  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter.)  Put  it  into  a 
glafs  retort,  and  having  fitted  on 
a  receiver,  diftil  in  a  fand- heat  ; 
the  oil  will  arife  paler  coloured 
and  lefs  fetid  ;  and  a  black 
coaly  matter  v/ill  remain  behind. 
Repeat  the  diftillation  in  freili 
retorts,  till  the  oil  ceafes  to  leave 
any  feces,  and  till  it  lofes  its  ill 
fmell,  and  acquires  an  agreeable 
one. 

The  quantity  of  oil  employed  in 
this  proccfs  fliould  be  confidera- 
ble  ;  for  it  leaves  fo  much  black 
matter  behind  in  the  feveral  diftil- 
lations,  that  it  is  reduced,  at  laft, 
to  a  fmall  portion  of  its  original 
quantity.  The  diftillation  muft  be 
repeated,  at  lead,  twelve  times, 
and  frequently  the  requifite  fubtili- 
zation  will  fcarcely  be  obtained  v/irh 
lefs  than  twenty  diiliilations.  It  is 
faiJ,  that  the  effetl  may  be  expe- 
dited, by  mixing  the  oil  with  quick- 
lime into  a  foft  pafte  ;  the  lime 
keeping  down  more  of  the  grofs 
matter,  than  would  remain  with- 
out fuchan  addition. 

Animal  oils  thus  reflihed,  arc 
thin  and  limpid,  of  a  fubtile,  pe- 
netrating, not  dlfagreeable  fmell 
and  tailie.  They  are  ftrongly  re- 
commended as  anodynes  and  anti- 
fpafmodics,  in  dofes  of  from  fif- 
teen to  thirty  drops.  Hoffman 
reports,  that  they  procure  a  calm 
and  fweet  fleep,  v/hich  continues 
often  for  twenty  hours,  without 
being  follov.-ed  by  any  languor  or 
debility,  but  rather  leaving  the 
patient  more  alert  and  chearful 
'    £  e   ,  than 
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than  before  :  that  they  procure  like- 
wife  a  gentle  fweat,  without  in- 
creafing  the  heat  of  the  blood  :  that 
oiven  to  twenty  drops  or  more,  on 
an  empty  ftomach,  fix  hours  betore 
the  acceffion  of  an  intermittent  fe- 
arer, they  frequently  remove  the 
difo'rder  ;  and  that  they  are  hke- 
wife  a  very  generous  remedy  in  in- 
veterate and  chronical  epilepftes, 
and  in  convulfive  motions,  efpeci- 
ally  if  given  before  the  ufual 
time  of  the  attack,  and  preceded  by 
proper  evacuations. 

The  empyreumatic  oils  of  ve- 
■c'etables,  rectified  in  the  fame  man- 
ner by  repeated  diftillations,  fuf- 
fer  a  like  change  with  the  animal  ; 
lofing  their  dark  colour  and  of- 
fenfive  fmell,  and  becoming  limpid, 
penetrating,  and  agreeable  :  in  this 
iiate  they  are  fuppofed,  like  the 
animal  oils,  to  be  anodyne,  an- 
tifpafmodic,  and  diaphoretic,  or 
fudorific.  It  is  obfervable,  that 
all  the  empyreumatic  oils   i^flblve 
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in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  that  the  often- 
er  they  are  reftified  or  rediftilled, 
they  diflblve  the  more  readily  ;  a 
circumftance  in  which  they  differ 
remarkably  from  eflential  oils^ 
which,  by  repeated  diftillations,  ber 
come  more  and  more  difficult  of 
folution. 

How  far  thefe  preparations  real- 
ly pollefs  the  virtues,  that  have 
been  afcribed  to  them,  has  not 
yet  been  fufficiently  determined  by 
experience  ;  the  tedioufnefs  and 
trouble  of  the  re<51ification  having 
prevented  their  coming  into  ge- 
neral ufe,  or  being  often  made. 
They  are  liable  alfo  to  a  more  ma- 
terial inconveniency  in  regard  to 
their  medicinal  ufe,  precarioufnefs 
in  their  quality  :  for  how  per- 
feftly  foever  they  be  reftified,  they 
gradually  lofe,  in  keeping,  the 
qualities  they  had  received  from 
that  procefs,  and  return  more  and 
more  towards  their  original  fetid- 
nefs. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER    VIIL 

Salts  and  f aline  preparations- 


SECT.     I. 

Fixt  alkaline  Jalts 


THE  afiies  of  moft  vegetables, 
fteeped  or  boiled  in  water, 
give  out  to  it  a  faline  fubftance, 
Separable  in  a  folid  form  by  eva- 
porating the  virater.  This  kind  of 
fait  never  prsexifts  in  the  veget- 
able, but  is  always  generated  dur- 
ing the  burning.  It  is  called  fixt 
alkaline  fait. 

n.    .         SA  TARTAR!. 
Salt  of  tartar . 
Lond. 

Let  any  kind  of  tartar  be  wrapt  up 
in  ftrong  brown  paper,  firll  made 
wet,  or  included  in  a  proper  vef- 
(d,  and  expofed  to  the  fire;  that 
its  oil  may  be  burnt  out  ;  then 
boil  it  in  water,  filter  the  folu- 
tion,  ar.d  evaporate  it,  till  there 
remains  a  dry  fair,  which  is  to 
be  kept  in  a  velTel  clofely  ftopt. 

Edinb. 
Wrap  up  any  quantity  of  white 
tartar  in  wetted  paper,  and  cal- 
cine it  in  a  reverberaiory  fur- 
nace till  it  becomes  exceeding- 
ly white.  Then  diffolve  it  in 
warm  water,  filter  the  folution, 
and  evaporate  it  in  a  clean  iron 
•'  veflel,  till  a  fait  is  left  behind, 
perfeftly  dry ,  and  white  as  fnow ; 
obferving  towards  the  end  of 
the  operation  to  keep  the  mat- 
ter continually  ftirring  vv'ith  an 
iron  ladel,  to  prevent  its  ftick- 
ing  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel. 


If  a  ftronger  fait  of  tartar  is  re- 
quired, let  the  white  fait  be  melt- 
ed in  a  crucible,  with  the  mofi: 
intenfe  degree  of  heat,  and  re- 
verberated for  fome  hours,  till 
it  has  acquired  a  greenifh  or  blue 
colour. 

The  white  and  red  forts  of  tar- 
tar are  equally  fit  for  the  purpofe 
of  making  fixt  fait  5  the  only  diffe- 
rence is,  that  the  white  affords  a 
fomev;hat  larger  quaatity  than  the 
other  ;  from  fixteen  ounces  of  this 
fort,  upwards  of  four  ounces  of  fixt 
aikaline  fait  may  be  obtained-  The 
ufe  of  the  paper  is  to  prevent 
the  fmaller  pieces  of  the  tartar  from 
dropping  down  into  the  afh  hole, 
through  the  inteftices  of  the  coals, 
upon  firft  injecting  it  into  the  fur- 
nace. 

The  calcination  of  the  fait  (if 
the  tartar  was  fufficiently  burnt  at 
firft)  does  not  increafe  its  ftrength, 
fo  much  as  is  fuppofed  ;  nor  is  the 
greeiiifli,  or  blue  colour  any  cer- 
tain mark  either  of  its  flrength,  or 
of  its  having  been  long  expofed  to 
a  vehenjient  fire  ;  for  if  the  cruci- 
ble is  perfectly  clean,  clofe  cover- 
ed, and  has  flood  the  fire  without 
cracking,  the  fait  will  turn  out 
v;hite,  though  kept  melted  and  re- 
verberated ever  fo  long  ;  whilft,  oa 
the  other  hand,  a  flight  crack  hap- 
pening in  the  crucible,  or  a  fpark 
of  coal   falling  in,  ihall   in   a  fevir 

E  e  4  minutes 
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minutes  give  the  fait  the  colour  ad-  corrode  the  fieniy  parts  into  a  kind 
'"  "  ■  of  mucous  matter  ;  concrete  with 
animal  fats  and  vegetable  oils,  into 
foap  ;  and  diliolve  fulphur  into  a 
red  liquor  ;  efpeciaiiy  if  affifted  by 
a  boiling  heat,  and  mingled  with 
quicklime,  which  greatly  promotes 
their  adivity-     On  pure  earths  and 


mired.  The  colour,  in  effeft,  is 
a  mark  rather  of  its  containing  feme 
inflammable  matter,  than  of  its 
Itrength. 

This    fait   has    a  pungent  fiery 
tafte  :  and  occafions    in    the  mouth 


a  kind  of  urinous  fiovour,  proba-  fiones,  thefe  liquors  have  no  fenfi 
biy  from  a  refolution,  v/hich  it  pro-  bleaiS^ion  ;  but  if  the  earthpr  ftoncs 
duces  in  the  faliva.  It  readily  dif-  be  mixed  with  four  or  five  times  the- 
folves  in  water,  and  deliquiates  in  weight  of  the  dry  fait,  and  urged 
the  air,  but  is  not  afled  upon  by  with  a  ftrong  fire,  they  melt  along 
pure  vinous  fpirits.  Inftead  of  be-  with  it,  and  become  afterwards 
ing  diffolved  by  vinous  fpirits,  if  a  perfe£lly  foluble  both  in  water  and 
faturated  foluti'on  of  it  in  water  be  by  the  mnifture  of  the  air  :  with  a 
dropt  into  the  pure  fpirit,  it  will  fmaller  proportion  of  the  fait,  as  an 
Tiot  mix  therewith,  but  fall  diflinft  equal  weight,  they  run  into  an  in- 
to the  bottom  ;  if  water  be  mixed  diilbluble  glafly  matter, 
'with  the  fpirit,  the  addition  of  fixt         The  medical   virtues  of  this  fait 


alkaline  fait  will  imbibe  the  water, 
and  form  with  it, .as  in  the  other 
cafe,  a  difiinft  fluid  at  the  bottom  ; 
this  property  affords  a  commodious 
-method  of  dephlegmating  vinous 
ioirits,  or  feparating   their   watery 


are,  to  attenuate  the  juices,  refolve 
obftrudticns,  and  promote  the  na- 
tural fecretions.  A  dilute  folutioa 
of  it,  drank  warm  in  bed,  gene- 
rally excites  fweat  :  if  that  eva- 
cuation  is  not  favoured,  its  fenfible 


part,  as  we  have  already   ittn.   in     operation  is  by  urine.     It  is  an  ex- 
page  3S2.  cellent  remedy    in    coftive    habits, 
Salt  of  tartar,    or   folutlons    of    elpecially  if   a  few  grains  of  aloes 


It  m  water,  raife  an  effervefcence 
"on  the  admixture  of  acid  liquors, 
anddeftroy  their  acidity,  the  alka- 
li and  acid  uniting  together  into  a 
compound  of  new   qualities   called 


be  occafionally  interpofed  ;  with 
this  advanta^  above  other  purga- 
tives and  laxatives,  that  when  the 
complaint  is  once  removed,  it  is 
not  apt  to  return.     Where  acidities 


neutral  :    earthy     fubftances,    and     abound   in   the  firfl:    paffages,    this 

fait  abforbs  the  acid,  and  unites 
v;ith  it,  into  a  mild  aperient  neu- 
tral <alt.  As  one  of  its  principal 
operations,  is  to  render  the  animal 
fluids  more  thin,  it  is  obvious,  that 
where  they  are  already  colliquated, 
as  in  furvies,  and  in  all  putrid  dif- 
orders  in  general,  this  medicine  is 
improper.  The  common  dofe  of 
red,  as  thofe  of  the  wild  poppy,  the  fait  is  from  two  or  three  grains 
and  of  the  yellow  ones,  it  produces  to  a  fcruple  ;  in  fome  circumftan- 
nofuch  change.  ces  it  has  been  extended  to  a  drachm, 

Solutions   of  this  fait  liquefy  all     in    which  cafe   it    muft    always  be 
Jhe    animal   juices,  except    mlik  j     largely  diluted  with  v/atery  liquors. 


mofl;  metallic  bodies,  previoufly  dif- 
iolved  in  the  acid,  are  precipitated 
from  it  by  the  alkali.  The  alka- 
line fait  changes  the  colours  of  the 
'blue  flowers  of  plants,  or  their  in- 
fufions,  to  a  green:  it  has  the  fame 
efi^edlon  the  bright  red  flowers  and 
on  the  colourlefs  infufions  of  white 
ones  ;    but  in    manv   of  the    dark 


SAL 


Chap.  8.  Fixt  alkaline  Salts.  aik 

SAL    ABSINTHIL        -    ■  These    falts    are    obtained   to 

Salt  of  ivormivQod.  greater  advantage  from   dry  plants 

J                            Edinb.  than  from  green    ones  ;  they    mud 

iLet   any    quantity  of  wormwood,  not  however  be  too  dry,  or  too  old- 

either    frelli  gathered,  or  mode-  for  in   fuch  cafe,  they  afford  but  a 


rately  dried,  be  put  into  an  iron 
pan,  and,  with  a  gentle  fire,  re- 
duced into  white  allies.  Boil 
thefe  with  a  fufRcient  quantity 
of  fpiing  water,  filter  the  liquor, 
and  evaporate  it  till  a  dry  fait  is 
left  behind  |  this  proves  of  a 
brown  colour  ;  by  repeated  fo- 
lution,  filtration,    and    inTpiifati 


fmal!  quantity  of  fait.  The  fire 
fliould  be  fo  managed,  as  that  the 
fubjett  may  burn  freely,  yet  not 
burtl:  info  violent  flame  ;  this  lad 
circumflance  v/ould  greatly  lelTen 
the  yield  of  the  fait,  and  a  very 
clofe  fmothering  heat  would  have 
this  efFedt  in  a  greater  degree  : 
hence  the    afhes  of  charcoal  fcarce 


on,  it  becomes  at  length  pure  and     yield  any   fait,  whilft  the    wood  it 

u:._  ,„«„   „,^,j_  r. :c  1 .        .    r    -1    • 


I     white 

It  is  generally  expe£led  of  a 
brown  colour  in  the  fiiops,  and  di- 
ftinguifbed  by  this  mark  from  the 
purer  alkali  of  tartar.  If  required 
to  be  white,  the   means  above  re 


was  made  from,  if  burnt  at  firft  in 
the  open  air,  affords  a  large  quan- 
tity. 

If  the  afhes  are  not  calcined  after 
the  burning,  a  confiderable  portion 
of  the  oil  of  the  fubje£t  remains  in 
them  unconfumed-:  and    hence   the 


commended  v/ill  fcarcely  render  it  ^^'t  turns  out  impure,  of  a  brown 
fo  J  the  reinains  of  the  oil  of  the  colour,  and  fomewhat  faponaceous. 
plant,  on  v/hich  the  bro'.vn  co-  Tachenius,  Boerhaave,  and  others, 
lour  depends,  not  being  effectually  nave  entertained  a  very  high  opini- 
feparabte  without  drong  calcinati-  on  of  thefe  oily  falts,  and  endeavour 
on.  If  the  aflies  have  been  fully  as  much  as  poOible  to  retain  the  oil 
calcined  before  the  affuiion  of  wa-  in  them.  They  are  neverthelefs  li- 
able to  a  great  inconvenience,  un- 
certainty, in  point  of  ftrength, 
v;ithout  promofing  any  advantage 
to  counterbalence  it  :  if  the  com- 
mon alkalies  are  required  to  be  made 
milder  and  lefs  acrimonious  (which 
is  the  only  point  aimed  at  in  the 
making  of  thefe  medicated  falts  as 
they  are  called)  they  may  be  occa- 
fionally  rendered  fo  by  fuitable  ad- 
ditions.    Purealkalies,  united  with 


ter,  the  fait  will  turn  out  v;hife  at 
once. 

Lond. 
"Let  the  aflies  of  wormwood  [which 
the  fhops  are  ufually  fupplied 
with  from  the  country]  be  put 
into  an  iron  pot,  or  any  other 
convenient  vefTcl  ;  and  kept  red- 
hol  over  the  fire  for  fome  hours, 
after    ftirring    them,    that    what 


oily  matter  remains  may  be  burnt     ^  certain  quantity  of  exprefied  oil, 
"""'      ■'       '    ■•    ■       ■^        •  compofe  (as  we  fliall  fee  hereafter) 

a  perfect  foap,  in  which  the  pun- 
gent tafie  of  the  alkaline  filt  is  to- 
tally fupprefTed  :  it  is  obvious, there- 
fore, that  on  the  fame  principle  the 
pungency  may  be  covered  in  part, 
and  this  proportionably  to  the  quan- 

>- -  .^gvv^u/.^o  WUH.H    ^■iviu     tity  of  oily  matter  combined.      But 

this  kind  of  fait    [L.]    as    bean     we  may  obtain   more  elegantly,  by 
italks,  broom,  &c.   [£■.]  ^  procefs  defcribed   in  the  follow- 


out  ;  then  boil  the  afhes  in  wa 
ter,  filter  the  ley  through  paper, 
and  evaporate  it  till  a  dry  fait 
remains  ;  which  is  lo  be  kept  in 
a  vefTel  clofe  ftopt. 
After  the  fame  manner  a  fixt  al- 
kaline fait  may  be  prepared  from 
all  thofe  vegetables  which    yield 
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ing  page  (under. the  title  of  Sal  al- 
kalinusfaUs  marini)  a  peifedly  pure 
white  alkaline  fait,  of  all  the  uuld- 
nefs  that  can  be  wiflied  for. 

The  ihops  were  formerly  bur- 
thened  with  a  great  number  of  thefe 
falts,  which  are  now  very  judici- 
oufly  rejefted  ;  thofe  here  rtstamed 
being  abundantly  fufficient  to  an- 
fwer  all  the  ufeful  purpofes  that 
can  be  cxpefted  from  thefe  kinds  of 
preparations.  All  fixt  alkalinefalts, 
from  whatever  vegetable  they  may 
be  obtained  (thofe  of  certain  ma- 
rine plants  excepted,  which  partake 
of  fca  fait  or  its  alkali)  are  nearly 
one  and  the  fame  thing,  and  not 
diftinguin->able  from  each  -other, 
at  leaft  in  their  eflea  as  medicines  ; 
and  hence  the  college  of  London, 
in  mod  of  the  compofitions  wherein 
thefe  forts  of  falts  are  ingredients, 
allow  any  fixt  alkaline  lalt  to  be 
made  ufe  of. 

Some  differences  indeed  are  ob- 
ferved  in  them  as  ufually  prepar- 
ed ;  but  thefedepend  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  procefs  for  obtain- 
ing them  is  conducted,  or  on  fome 
faline  matters  of  a  different  kind, 
which  either  prsexifted  in  the  ve- 
getable, or  were  produced  in  the 
burning,  remaining  mixed  v/ith  the 
alkali.  A  variation  in  the  heat  by 
which  the  plant  is  burnt  or  cal- 
cined, occafions  a  difference  in  the 
acrimony  of  the  produce  :  the  more 
vehement  and  lafting  the  fire  (to 
a  certain  degree)  the  more  acrid 
is  the  fait.  The  circuniftances  of 
Uiing  the  aflies  frelb  burnt,  or  af- 
ter they  have  been  long  expofed  to 
the  air,  and  of  applying  the  water 
J^.ot  or  cold  to  the  allies,  likewife 
make  a  confiderable  variation.  By 
long  expofure  to  the  air,  even  the 
alkalies  that  have  been  made  cauf- 
iic  by  quicklime,  iofe  ail  the  adven- 
titious acrimony  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  that  treatment  ;  the 
cheiuifts  affirm,    that    ihey   imbibe 


alfo  from  the  air,  in  a  length  of 
time,  a  portion  of  vitriolic  acid, 
by  which  a  part  of  them  is  con- 
verted into  a  neutral  fait,  the  fame 
with  the  tartarus  "jityiolatus  of  the 
fhops;  audit  is  certain,  that  fuch  a 
fait  is  often  found  among  the  allies 
of  vegetables  ;  though  it  docs  not, 
perhaps,  arife  from  that  origin. 
Boiling  water  t^kes  up  this  neutral 
fait  from  the  aflies ;  whilfi:  cold  wa^ 
ter  extracts  from  them  only  the  pure 
alkaline  fait,  unlefs  it  be  ufed  in  too 
large  quantity,  or  fuffered  to  (land 
too  long  upon  them.  Boiling  wa- 
ter diffolves  alfo  more,  than  cold, 
of  the  oily  parts  of  the  fubjeSt,  if 
any  remained  unconlumed. 

NlTRUM     FJXUM. 

Fixt  nitre. 

Take  of 

Powdered  nitre,  four  ounces  j     • 
Charcoal  in  powder,  five  drachms. 

Mix  them  thoroughly  together,  by 
rubbing  them  in  a  mortar,  and  in- 
ject the  mixture,  by  a  little  at 
a  time,  into  a  red-hot  crucible. 
A  deflagration,  or  a  bright  flame 
with  a  hilling  noife,  happen.s  on 
each  injeflion  :  the  whole  quan- 
tity being  thus  deflagrated,  con- 
tinue the  fire  firong  for  half  an 
hour. 

Ni  T  R  E  is  compofed  of  the  com- 
mon vegetable  fixt  alkaline  fait, 
and  a  peculiar  acid.  In  this  pro- 
cefs, the  acid  is  deftroyed  or  chang- 
ed to  another  nature  ;  and  the  re- 
maining fait  proves  merely  alkaline, 
not  different  in  quality  from  the 
fat  tartaric  except  that  a  very  mi- 
nute portion  of  the  nitre  generally 
remains  uncliKnged  ;  the  fait  is  pu- 
rified by  folution  in  water,  filtrati- 
on, and  evaporation.  It  may  be 
obferved,  that  the  fait  receives  no 
fenfible  addition  from  the  vegetable 
coal  employed  for  the  deflagration  -, 
for  the  allies  of  charcoal  have  ex- 
ceeding 
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ceeding    little  faline   matter  ;    and 
the  quantity  of  charcoal  above  di- 
refted,  yields  only  a  grain  or  two 
1  of  allies. 

'    Sal   alc  ali  nus  s  ah  s   ma- 

'•  R  I  N  I  . 

The  alkaline  J  ah  of  fea  fait. 
Take  of 

Cubical  nitre  (prepared  as  here- 
after defcribed  in  fed.  vi.  of  this 
j      chapter)  four  ounces  ; 
'      Charcoal,  five  drachms. 
Mix  and  deflagrate  as  in  the  preced- 
I      ing  procefs. 

Cubical  nitre  is  compofed  of 
i  the  nitrous  acid  united  v^ith  the  al- 
kaline bafis  of  fea  fait  :  the  acid  be- 
ing here  feparated  in  the  deflagra- 
tion, that  alkali  remains  nearly 
pure.  It  pofl^efles  the  general  pro- 
perties of  the  foregoing  preparation ; 
changing  blue  flowers,  green  ;  dif- 
folving  oils,  falts,  and  fulphur  ; 
bringing  earths  and  fl:ones  into  fufi- 
on,  and  forming  with  them,  accord- 
ing to  its  quantity,  either  a  vitre- 
ous, or  a  foluble  compound  ;  effer- 
vefcing  with  acids,  precipitating 
earths,  and  metals  diflblved  in  them, 
and  uniting  with  the  acid  into  a 
neutral  fait.  It  difters  from  the 
foregoing  alkalies,  in  being  much 
milder  in  tafte  ;  not  fo  readily  dif- 
folving  in  water  ;  not  at  all  deli- 
quiating  in  the  air  ;  eafily  aflum- 
ing,  like  neutral  falts,  a  cryftalline 
form  J  and  yielding  with  each  of 
the  common  acids,  compounds  very 
fenfibly  different,  both  in  their  form 
and  qualities,  from  thofe  which  re- 
fult  from  the  coalition  of  the  veget- 
able alkalies  with  the  refpeftive 
acids.  Thecryflals  of  this  fak  it- 
felf  are  prifmatic,  greatly  refeni- 
bling  thofe  of  the  fait  called/?/  mi- 
rahile.  (See  the  fe£lion  of  neutral 
falts.)  Expofed  to  a  warm  air, 
ihey  fall  into  a  porous,  friable  mafs, 
and  lofe  above  two-thirds  Qt  th^ir 
xyeight. 


How  far  this  fait  differs  in  medi- 
cal virtue  from  the  other  alkalines, 
is  not  well  known.  It  apparently 
poffeffes  the  fame  general  virtues  ; 
and,  as  it  is  far  milder,  may  be 
given  in  more  confiderable  dofes, 

A  fait  of  the  fame  nature  with 
this,  but  lefs  pure,  as  containing 
an  admixture  of  the  common  veget- 
able alkali,  is  prepared  at  Alicanr, 
and  fome  other  places,  from  the 
aflies  of  certain  marineplants,  call- 
ed kali  ;  which  plants  are  fuppofed 
to  have  given  rife  to  the  name  al- 
kali. T'he  fait  of  the  kali  plants 
is  called  foda  or  barigUa  :  it  has 
been  longufed  medicinally  in  FrancCp 
and  begins  now  to  be  introduced  in- 
to pra6lice  in  this  country  ;  but  the 
above  pure  alkali  extra(Eted  from 
fea  fait  is  doubtlefs  preferrable 
to  it. 

LIXIVIUM  TARTARI    [Z.] 

Liquamenfalis  tartari;  vulgo  Oleum 

tartari  perdeliquium  [E.] 

Ley  of  tartar. 

Or   oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium. 

Land. 

Let  tartar,  calcined    to   wbitenefs, 

be  fet  by  in  a  moift  place,  that  it 

may  liquefy. 

Edinh. 
Put  any  quantity  of  fait  of  tartar  in 
a  flat  giafs  difh,  and  expoie  it  to 
the  air,  for  fome  days,  in  a  moiil 
place  ;  it  will  run  mto  a  liquor, 
which  is  either  to  be  filtered  thro' 
paper,  or  feparated  from  the 
feces  by  decantation. — The  high- 
er the  fait  has  been  calcined, 
the  more  readily  will  it  relent  in 
the  air. 

The  folutions  of  fixt  alkaline 
falts,  effeCled  by  expofing  them  to 
a  moift  air,  are  generally  looked 
upon  as  being  purer  than  thofe 
made  by  applying  water  directly  : 
for  though  the  ialt  be  repeatedly 
diffolved 
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diffolved  in  water,  filtered  and  ex-  ftruuni   on   oils,  fats,    &c.    than  a 

ficcated  ;  yet  on  being  liquefied  by  folution    of  the    potafli  alone  :  the 

the  hymidity  of  the  air,  it  will   ftill  liine  fhould  be  ufed  frefc  from    the 

depofite  a  portion  of  earthy  matter:  kiln  ;  by  long  keeping,  even  in  clofe 

but  it  muft  beobferved,  that  the  ex-  vefTels,  it  lofes  of  its  ftrength  :  fuch 

ficcated  fait  leaves  always   an   ear-  fhould  be  made  choice  of  as  is  tho- 

thy    matter    on    being   diffolved  in  roughly  burnt    or   calcined,  which 

wr'.'er.  as  w-ell   as  on  being  deliqui-  may  be  known   by  its    comparative 

atcti  in  the  air.     Whether  it   leaves  lightnefs. 

more  in  one  circumftance  than  in  All  the  inftruments  employed  in 
the  other,  I  have  not  exammed.  this  procefs  Hiould  be  either  of  wood, 
The  deliquiated  lixivium  is  faid  to  earthen  ware,  or  glafs  :  the  corn- 
contain  nearly  one  part  of  alkaline  mon  metallic  ones  would  be  corro- 
falt  to  three  of  an  aqueous  fluid,  ded  by  the  ley,  fo  as  either  to  dif- 
It  is  indifferent,  in  regard  to  the  colour,  or  communicate  difagree- 
lixivium.  iffelf,  whether  the  white  able  qualities  to  it.  If  it  iliouid  be 
allies  of  tartar,  or  the  fait  extrafl-  needful  to  filter  or  flrain  the  liquor, 
ed  from  them,  be  ufed  r  but  as  the  care  inuft  be  taken  that  the  filter  or 
afhes  leave  a  much  greater  quanti-  ftrainer  be  of  vegetable  matter  : 
ty  of  earth,  the    feparation  of  the  woollen,  filk,  and   that  fort    of  fil 


ley  proves  more  troublefome. 

LIXIVIUM   SAPONARIUM. 

Seap  leys. 
LonJ. 
Take  of 

RulTia  potafh. 

Quicklime,  each  equal  weights. 


tering  paper  which  is  made  of  ani- 
mal lubftances,  are  quickly  corro- 
ded and  difi'olved  by  it. 

The  liquor  is  moft  conveniently 
weighed  in  a  narrow-necked  glafs 
bottle,  offuchafize,  that  the  mca- 
fure  of  a  wine  pint  may  arife  fome 
heigrht    into    its    neck  :     the    place 


Gradually  fprinkle  on  them  as  much  where  it  reaches  to,  being  marked 
water    as   will    flake  the   lime;  with  a  diamond,   A  pint  of  the  corn- 
then  pour   on  more  water,  ftir-  mon   leys   of  our    foit  foapmakers 
ing   the  whole  together,  that  the  weighs  more    than  fixteen  ounces  : 
fait  may  be  diflblved  :  let  the  ley  it  has  been  found  that  their   foap- 
fettle,    pour  it  off  into  another  ley  will  be   reduced  to  the  ftandard 
vefiel,  and,  if  there  is  occaf.on,  here  propofed,  by    mixing   it    with 
filter  it.     A  wine  pint  of  this  ley,  fomething  lefs  than  an    equal   mea- 
meafured  with    the  greaiefl:   ex-  fure  of  water, 
aflnefs,  ought  to  weigh  juft   fix- 
teen ounces  troy.     If  it   proves  LAPIS  SEPTICUS,  feu  CAUTE- 
heavier,  for   every  drachm   that  RIUM    POTENTIALE. 
it   exceeds  this    weight,  add    to  The  feptic  jlone^    or  potential  cau- 
each  pint  of  the    liquor  an  ounce  tery . 
and  a  half  of  water  by  mealure  :  EJinb . 
if  lighter,  boil  it  till  thelikequan-  Take  of  potalli, 
tity    is    wafled,  or   pour  it  upon  Quicklime,     each    equal 
freili  lime  and  aflies.  parts  ; 

Water,    three  times    the 

Qu  I  c  K  r.  I M  E  greatly  increafes  the  weight  of  bach. 

flrength  of  alkaline  fahs;  and  hence  Macerate  for  two  days  occafionally 

ibis  ley  is  much  m.ore  acrimonious,  ftirr-ing  ihem,  then  filter  the  ley, 

and  a£ls  m.ore  powerfully  as  a  men-  and 
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and  evaporate  it  to  drynefs. 
Put  the  dry  mai's  into  a  crucible, 
and  urge  it  with  a  ftrong  fire, 
till  it  flows  like  oil  ;  then  pour 
it  out  upon  a  flat  plate  made 
hot  ;  and  while  the  matter  con- 
tinues loft,  cut  it  into  pieces  of 
a  proper  fize  and  figure,  which 
are  to  be  kept  in  a  glafs  vcflel 
,    clofely  ftopt. 

'  Th  I  s  preparation  is  a  ftrong  and 
!a  fudden  cauftic.  It  has  an  incon- 
venience of  being  apt  to  liquefy  too 
much  upon  the  part  to  which  ic  is 
applied,  fo  that  it  is  not  eafily  con- 
fined within  the  limits  in  whicn  it  is 
intended  to  operate  :  and  indeed 
the  fuddennefs  of  its  aflion  depends 
on  this  difpofition  to  liquefy. 

I  :    CAUSTICUM  COMMUNE 
FORTIUS. 

i        The  Jironger  coinnmi  cauftic. 
Lone/. 

Boil  any  quantity  of  the  foap-leys 
above  defcribed,  to  one-tourth 
part  :  then,  whilft  it  continues 
boiling,  feme  hme,  that  has  been 
kept  for  feveral  months  in  a  glals 
velfel  ftopt  with  a  cork,  is  to  be 
fprinkled  in  by  little  and  little, 
till  it  has  abforded  all  the  liquor, 
fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  pafte  ; 
which  keep  for  uie  in  a  veffcl 
veiy  ciofely  ftopt. 

Here    the   addition    of  lime  in 
fubftance    renders    the   preparation 
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lefs  apt  to  liquefy  than  the  fore- 
going, andcor.i'equently  more  eafily 
confineable  within  the  intended  li- 
mits, but  proportionably  flower  in 
its  operation.  The  defign  of  keep- 
ing the  lime  is,  that  its  acrimony 
may  be  fomewhat  abated. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  both  thefe 
cauftics,  and  the  foap  leys,  that  is, 
alkaline  falts  increafed  in  their  pow- 
er by  quicklime,  do  not  eff'ervefce 
or  emit  air  bubles,  at  leaft  in  any 
confiderable  degree,  on  the  admix- 
ture of  acids  ;  though  this  efferve- 
fcence  has  been  commonly  reckoned 
one  of  the  principal  diftinguilliing 
characters  of  alkaline  falts.  Ex- 
pofed  long  to  the  air,  they  gradual- 
ly refume  their  power  of  efferve- 
fcence,  and  lofe  proportionably  of 
the  additional  a&ivity  which  the 
quick-lime  had  produced  in  them. 

CAUSTICUM  COMMUNE 
MITIUS. 

7'/?e  viilder  common  caujlic. 
Land. 
Take  of 

Frefli  quicklime, 
Soit  foap,  of  each  equal  parts, 
Mix  them  well  together  at  the  time 
of  ufing. 

This  cauftic,  notwithftanding 
the  lime  is  ufed  frefh,  proves  much 
milder  than  the  former;  the  acri- 
mony of  the  fait  being  here  cover- 
ed by  the  oil  and  tallow  bv  which 
it  is  reduced  into  foap. 


SECT.       11. 

Volatih  alkaline  falts. 


S  fixt  alkalies  are  produced  in  along  with  the  other   volatile  prin- 

the    burning    of    vegetables,  ciples ;  the   admifllon  of  air,  necef- 

and   remain   behind  in    the    aflies  ;  fary    for    the    produflion    of   the 

volatile   ones    are   produced   by   a  former,  is  not  needful    for    the  lat- 

like  degree   of    heat    from   animal  ter.     Thefe  falts  are  obtainable  alfo 

fiibftances.    and   rile  in  diftiilation  from  forae  vegetable  matters  ;  and 

from 
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from  vegetable  and  animal  loot. 
Though  a  ftrong  fire  is  requiiite  for 
their  produ61ion,  yet  when  once 
completely  formed,  they  are  diili- 
pated  by  the  gentleft  warmth :  in 
diftillation,  they  rife  fooner  than 
the  moll:  highly  retlified  fpirit  of 
■wine.  They  are  produced  in  urine, 
by  putrefai^ion,  without  fire  ;  and 
•without  fire  alio  they  exhale 
irora  it. 

SPIRITUS,  SAL  et  OLEUM 

CORNU  CERVL 

Spirit,  fait  and  ail  of  hartfnrn. 

Lond. 

Diflil  pieces  of  hartiliorn  by  a  fire 
gradually  raifed  almoft  to  the 
higheft :  a  fpirit,  fait  and  oil 
will  afcend. 

If  the  oil  be  feparated,  and  the 
fpirit  and  fait  diftilled  again  to- 
gether, with  a  very  gentle  heat, 
they  will  both  arife  more  pure. 
Jf  this  be  carefully  repeated  ie- 
veral  times,  the  fait  will  become 
exceedingly  white,  the  fpirit 
liir.pid  as  water,  and  of  a  grate- 
ful odour. 

The  fait,  feparated  from  the 
fpirit,  and  fublimed  firft  from  an 
equal  weight  of  pure  chaik,  and 
afterwards  from  a  little  redified 
fpirit  of  wine,  becomes  the 
fooner  pure. 

Calcined  hartfliorn  Is  generally 
made  by  burning  the  horns  lett 
after  this  ditfillation. 
After  the  fame  manner,  a  fpirit, 
fait,  and  oil,  may  be  obtained 
from  every  kind  of  animal  fub- 
ftance. 

EJinb . 

Put  pieces  of  hartlborn  into  a  large 
iron  pot  furniflied  with  an  earth- 
en head  ;  and  having  fitted  on 
a  capacious  receiver,  and  luted 
the  junttures,  diftil  in  an  open 
fire  gradually  increafed.  At 
firft  a  phlegm  arifes,  then  a  fpi- 
rit,   and   afterwards    a    volatile 
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fdlt,  accompanied  with  an  oil: 
the  oil  that  comes  over  firft  is 
of  a  yellowifh  colour,  bur  on 
protracting  the  diftillation,  there 
fucceeds  a  reddifli  one  verging 
to  black.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
iron  pot  there  remains  a  black 
coal,  which  being  burnt  to 
whitenefs  in  the  open  air  is  call- 
ed calcined  hartfhorn. 
Having  poured  out  of  the  reci- 
pient all  the  diiierent  matters 
which  have  come  over  into  it, 
they  may  be  feparated  from  one 
another  into  the  following  man- 
ner: the  oil  feparates  from  the 
phlegm  and  fpirit  in  filtration  : 
the  two  latter  will  pafs  through, 
and  the  oil  remain  on  ihe  filter. 
The  phlegm  may  be  feparated 
from  the  fpirit  by  diftillation  in 
a  tall  veflel,  with  a  gentle  heat  : 
the  fpirit  will  come  over  into 
the  recipient,  and  the  phlegm 
remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  dif- 
tilling  veflel. 

The  fpirit  may  be  divided  into 
a  volatile  fait  and  phlegm,  by 
dlftlillng  It  in  a  very  tall  and  nar- 
row cucurbit  ;  the  fait  will  arife, 
and  adhere  to  the  head  in  a  dry 
form  ;  the  phlegm  remaining  be- 
hind. 

The  fait  may  be  freed  from  the 
oil,  by  fubllming  it  from  tu'ice 
its  quantity  of  potafn  j  for  the 
oil  is  kept  down  by  the  potalh, 
whilft  the  fait  arifes. 
The  fpirit  alfo  is  rendered  purer, 
by  adding,  to  every  pint,  two 
ounces  of  potafii,  and  diftilling 
in  a  glals  retort. 

The  remaining  potafh  may  be 
again  purified  for  ufe,  by  cal- 
cining it  in  an  open  fire,  fo  as  to 
burn  out  the  oil  it  had  abforbed 
from  the  fait  or  fpirit. 
A  fpirit,  fait,  and  oil,  may  be 
obtained  in  the  fame  manner 
from  all  the  folid  parts  of  ani- 
mals. 

The 
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The  wholefale  dealers  bave  very  vapours  which  nnv/  arife,  foinc- 
large  pots  for  the  diftillation  of  rimes  come  with  fuch  vehemence, 
hartihorn,  M'ith  earthen  heads  al-  as  to  throw  off  or  burft  the  re- 
nioft  like  thole  of  the  common  dill  :  ceiver  :  to  prevent  this  accident, 
for  receivers,  they  ufe  a  couple  of  it  is  convenient  to  have  a  luiall  hole 
oil-jars,  the  mouths  of  which  are  in  the  iurmg  ;  which  may  be  oc- 
iuted  together  ;  the  pipe  that  comes  cafionally  llopt  with  a  wooden  peo-, 
iVom  the  head  enters  the  lower-  or  opened,  as  the  operator  lliall 
inofi;  jar,  through  a  hole  made  on  find  proper.  After  the  fait  has  all 
purpofe  in  its  bottom.  When  a  arifen,  a  thick,  dark  coloured  oil 
large  quantity  of  the  fubjeiSt  is  to  conies  ovei  ;  the  procefs  is  now  to 
be  diftilled,  it  is  cuftomary  to  con-  be  difcontinued,  and  the  velTels, 
tinue  the  operation  for  feveral  days  when  grown  cold,  unluted. 
fucceflively  ;  only  unluting  the  All  the  liquid  matters  being  pour- 
head  occafionally,  to  put  in  freih  ed  out  of  the  receiver,  the  fait 
materials.  which  remains  adhering  to  its  fides. 

When  only  a    fmall  quantity  of  is  to  be    wailied  out    with    a  little 

fpirit  or  fait  is    wanted,  a  common  water,  and  added  to  the  rell.     It  i;; 

iron  pot,  fuch  as  is  ufually  fixed  in  convenient    to   let    the  v/hole  fland 

fand  furnaces,  may    be  employed  ;  for  a  few  hours,  that    the  oil  may 

an    iron    head    being    fitted    to    it.  the  better  difengage  itfelf  from  the 

The   receiver  ought    to    be   large,  liquor,  fo  as  to  bo  firfl:  feparated  i)y 

and  a  giafs,  or  rather  tin,  adopter  a  funnel,  and  afterwards  moreper- 

inferted   betwixt  it  and   the  pipe  of  fcdly   by  filtration   through  wetted 

the  head.  paper.     The    fait  and    fpirits    are 

The  dillilling  vefie!   being  charg-  then  to   be   farther    purified  as   a~ 

ed  with   pieces  of  the  horn,  a   mo-  bove  diredfed. 

derate  fire  is  applied,  which  is  flow-         The  fpirit  of  hartflio.rn  met   with 

!y  increafed,  and    raifed    at    length  in  tlie  fliops  is    extremely  precari- 

almoft   to    the   utmofl  degree.     At  ous  in  point  of  ftrength  ;  thequan- 

firft,  a.  phlegmatic   liquor     arifes  ;  tity  of  fait  contained  in  it  (on  which 

the  quantity  of  which    will    be  lefs  its    efficacy    depend-;)    varying    ac- 

or  greater,  according  as  the  horns  cording  as    tlie    difliliation,  in   rec- 

were  more  or  lefs  dry  :   this  is  fuc-  titying  it,  is  continued  tor  a  longer 


ceeded  by  the  fait  and  oil  j  the 
fait  at  firfi;  diflblves,  as  it  comes 
over,  in  the  phlegm,  and  tiius 
forms  what  is  called  fpirit  :  when 
ihe  phlegm  is  faturated,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fait  concretes  in  a 
folid  form  to  the  fides  of  the  reci- 
pient. If  it  is  required  to  have  the 
whole  of  the  fait  folid  and  undif- 
folved,  the  phlegm  Inould  be  re- 
moved as  foon  as  the  fait  begins  to 


or  fliorter  time.  If  after  the  vo- 
latile fait  has  aiifen,  fo  much  of 
the  phlegm  or  watery  part  be  driv- 
en over  after  it,  as  is  ju ft  fufScienc 
to  diflblve  it,  the  fpirit  will  be  ful- 
Iv  faturated,  and  as  ftrong  as  it 
can  be  made  ;  if  the  procefs  is  not 
at  this  inftant  (lopt,  the  phlegm, 
continuing  to  arife,  muft  render  the 
fpirit  continually  weaker  and  weak- 
The  ditlillation  therefore  ought 


arife,  which  may  be  k.nowa  by  the  to  be  difcontinued    at   this   period, 

appearance   of   white    fumes  :  and  or   rather    whilfl:   feme   of  the  fait 

that    this    may  be   done   the    more  full  remains  undillblved  ;  the  Ipirit 

conmiodioufly,  the    receiver  Oiould  will  thus  prove   always  equal,  and 

be  left  unluted,  till  this  firft  part  of  the  buyer  be  furniilied   with  a  cer- 

the  procefs   is  finillied,     Thi^  white  ta-in  criterion  of  its  ftrength.     Very 
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few  have  tfiken   any  notice  of   the  they   are  generally  found  moie  fer- 

above-mentioned  inconvenience    of  viceable    to  aged   perfons,     and  in 

thefe  kinds  of  fpirits  ;  and    the  re-  phlegmatic  habits,  than  in  the  op- 

medy  is  firft  hinted  at  in    the  phar-  pofite  circumftances.      In   fome  fe- 

macopotia  reformata.     The  purity  vers,  particularly  thofe  of  the  low 

of  the  fpirit  is   eafily   judged    from  kind,  accompanied  Vv'ith    a    cough 


its  clearnefs  and  grateful  odour. 

•Volatile  alkaline  falts,  and 
their  folutions  called  fpirits,  agree, 
in  many  refpedls,  with  fixt  alka- 
lies and  their  folutions  or  leys  ; 
as  in  changing  the  colour  of  blue 
flowers  to  a  green ;  effervefcing 
with  and  neutralizing  acids  ;  li- 
quefying  tfee    animal   juices,    and 


hoarfenefs,  redundaiice  of  phlegm, 
and  fizinefs  of  the  blood,  l-hey  are 
of  great  utility  ;  liquefying  the 
vifcid^juices,  raifing  the  vis  vit;£, 
and  exciting  a  falutary  diaphore- 
fis  ;  but  in  putrid  fevers,  fcurvies, 
and  wherever  the  mafs  of  blood  is 
thin  and  acrimonious,  they  do 
harm.  As  they  are  more  powerful 
than  the  fixt  in  liquefying  fizy  blood 


corroding  the   flefliy   parts,    fo   as  and   tenacious    humours,    fo    they 

■when  applied  to  the  fkin,  and  pre-  prove  more  hurtful  where  the  fluids 

vented  from    exhaling  by  a  proper  are  already  in   a  colliquated   ftate. 

covering,  to  2.0.   as   cauflics  ;  dif-  In  vernal  intermittents,  particular- 

folving   oils    and   fulphur,    though  ly  thofe  of  the  flow  kind,  and  where 

Icfs   readily   than   the  fixt  alkalies,  the  blood  is  denfe  or  fizy,  they  are 

on   account,     probably,     of    their  often  the  moft   efficacious   remedy, 

not  being  able  to   bear    any   confi-  Mr.  Biffet   obferves,    in    his    Eflay 

derable   heat,  by   which   their   ac-  on  the  medical  conftitution  of  Great 

tivity   might    be  promoted.     Their  Britain,  that   though    many    cafes 

principal  difference  from  the   otlier  occur  which  will  yield  to  no  other 

alkalies    feems    to  confilt    in    their  medicine  than  the  bark,  yet  he  has 

V   volatility  :    they    exhale,    or    emit  met  with  a  pretty  many  that  Vv'ere 

pungent    vapours,    in    the    coldefl  only  fuppreffed  from   time    to  time 

Hate   of  the   atmofphere  ;  and    by  by  the   bark,  but  were  completely 

their  fiimulating   fmell  they    prove  cured    by    alkaline    fpirits  :    that 

ferviceable    in  languors   and  faint-  thefe   fpirits    will   often    carry    off 

ifigs.     Taken  internally,  they  dif-  vernal   intermittents,    without   any 

cover  a  greater  colliquating  as  well  previous  evacuation  ;  but  that  they 

as   ftimulating   power;    the  blood  are   generally    more  eft'e£lual,  if  a- 

drawn  from  a  vein,  after   their  ufe  purge  is   premifed  ;  and  in  pletho- 

Las  been  continued  for  fome  lime,  ric  or  inflammatory  cafes,  or  where 

being  found  to  be  remarkably  more  the   fever   perfonates    a   remittent, 

fluid    than   before  ;  they  are  like-  vensfeflion. 

wile  more  difpofed  to  operate  by  Thefe  fahs  are  mou  commodi- 
perfpiration,  and  to  aft  on  the  oufly  taken  in  a  liquid  foim,  large- 
nervous  fyftem.  They  are  parti-  ly  diluted  ;  or  in  that  of  a  bolus, 
cularly  ufeful  in  lethargic  cafes  ;  which  lliould  be  mad(?  up  only  as 
in  hyfteiical  and  hypochondriacal  it  is  wanted.  The  dofe  is  from 
diforders,  and  in  the  languors,  a  grain  or  two  to  ten  or  twelve, 
headachs,  inflations  of  the  fto-  Ten  drops  of  a  well  made  fpirit,  or 
mach,  flatulent  cholics,  and  other  faturated  folution,  are  reckoned  to 
fymptoms    which     attend     them:  contain  about  a  grain  of  the  fait. 

In 
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In  intermittents,  fifteen  or    twenty  wliich  may    be    added,  that  when 

drops  of  the  fpirit   are    given    in  a  we  confideV    them    as  loaded   v/ith 

tea-cup  full  of  cold   fpiing  water,  oil,  the  virtues  of  a  diftilied  animal 

and  repeated    five  or    fix    times  in  oil  itfelf  are  ilkewife  to  be  brou'jht 

each  interniiifion,  into  the  account. 

Thefe  oils,  as  firft  difrilled,  are 
The  volatile  faks  and  fpirits  highly  fetid  and  offenfive,  of  an 
prepared  from  different  animal  fub-  extremely  heating  quality,  and  of 
ftances,  have  been  fuppofed  capa-  fiich  aflivity,  thar,  accurdin°  to 
hie  of  producing  different  effei^ls  Hoffman's  account,  half  a  drop, 
upon  the  human  body,  and  to  re-  diflolved  in  a  drachm  of  fpirit  of 
ceive  fpecific  \'irtues  from  the  fub-  wine,  is  fufficient  to  raife  a  cooi- 
jec't.  The  fait  ot  vipers  has  been  ous  fweat.  By  repeated  reSliiica- 
efteemed  particularly  ferviceable  lions,  thev  lofe  their  offenfr/enefs, 
in  the  difoiders  occafioned  by  the  and  at  the  fame  lime  become  mild 
bite  of  that  animal  ;  and  a  fait  in  their  medicinal  operation  :  the 
drav/n  from  the  human  fcull,  in  redified  oils  may  be  given  to  the 
difeafes  of  the  head.  But  modern  quantity  of  twenty  or  thirty  drops, 
practice  acknowledges  no  fuch  and  are  faid  to  be  anodyne  and  an- 
different  effefls  from  thefe  prepa-  tifpafmodic,  to  procure  a  calm 
rations,  and  chemical  experiments  fieep  and  gentle  fweat,  without 
have  fhewn  their  identity.  There  heating  or  exagitating  the  cjdy. 
is  indeed,  when  not  fufficiently  (See  page  421  )  Ic  is  obvious 
purified,  a  very  perceptible  dif-  therefore,  that  tlie  falts  and  ipirits 
ference  in  the  fmell,  tafte,  degree  mull  differ,  not  only  accc>rding  to 
of  pungency,  and  volatility  of  the  quantity  of  oil  they  contain,  but 
thefe  falts  ;  and  in  this  ftate,  their  accardhg  to  the  qualiry  of  the  oil 
medicinal  virtues  vary  confiderably  itlelf  in  its  difi^erent  ilates. 
enough  to  deferve  notice  :  but  this  Ti^e  volatile  falts  and  fpirits,  as 
difference  they  have  in  common,  firif  diftilled,  are  oi  a  brown  co- 
according  as  they  are  more  or  iefs  lour,  and  a  very  offenfive  fmell: 
loaded  with  oil,  not  as  they  are  by  repeated  retlification,  as  diredl- 
produced  from  this  or  that  animal  ed  in  tlie  procelf;s  above  fet  down, 
fubllance.  As  firft  diltilled,  they  they  lofe  great  part  of  the  oil  on 
may  be  looked  upon  a3  a  kind  of  which  thsfe  qualities  depend,  the 
volatile  foap,  in  which'  the  oi!  i5  fait  beccmes  wMiite,  the  fpirit  lim- 
the  prevailing  principle  :  in  this  pid  as  water,  and  of  a  grateful 
date,  they  have  much  !ef«  of  the  odour;  and  this  is  the  mark  of  fuf- 
proper  alkaline  acrimony  and  pun-  ficient  reftification. 
gency,  than  when  they  have  under-  It  has  been  objefled  to  there- 
gone  repeated  diftlllations,  and  peated  reftification  of  thefe  pre- 
luch  other  operations  as  difengage  pararions,  that,  by  f^parating  the 
the  oil  from  the  fait  ;  for  by  thefe  oil,  it  renders  them  iimilar  to  the 
means,  they  lofe  their  iaponaceous  pure  fak  and  fpuit  of  fal  ammo- 
quality,  and  acquiring  greater  de-  niac,  which  are  procurable  at  an 
grees  of  acrimony,  become  me-  eafier  rate.  tint  fhis^  is  by  no 
dicines  of  a  different  ciafs.  Thefe  means  the  cafe.  The  intention  is 
preparations,  therefore,  do  not  not  to  purify  them  wholly  from 
differ  near  fa  much  from  one  ano-  the  oil,  bat  to  feparate  the  grolfer 
ther,  as  they  do  from  themfelves  part,  and  to  fubtilize  the  reft,  fo 
in  different   ftates   of   purity.     To  F  i                                              as 
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as  to  bring  it  towards  the  fame 
ftate  as  when  the  oil  is  reclified  by 
itfelf.  I  have  repeated  the  reftifi- 
cation  of  fpirit  of  hartfhorn  twen- 
ty times  fucceflively,  and  found  it 
ftill  to  participate  of  oil,  but  of 
an  oil  very  different  from  what  it 
was  in  the  firft  diftillation. 

The  redified  oils  in  long  keep- 
ing, become  again  fetid.  The 
faltsand  fpirits  alfo,  however  care- 
fully reflihed,  fuffer,  in  length  of 
time,  the  fame  change  ;  refuming 
their  original  brown  colour  and  ill 
fmell  ;  a  proof  that  the  reflification 
is  far  from  having  divefted  them  of 
oil. 

SPIRITUS,    SAL,    et     OLEUM 
FULIGINIS. 

Spirit ,  falty  and  oil  of  foot. 
Lond. 
Diftil  foot  after  the  fame  manner 
as  direfled  above  for  hartfhorn  : 
but  here  more  labour  is  required 
to  render  the  fpirit  and  fait 
pure. 

The  volatile  fait  and  fpirit  of 
foot  are,  when  fuflkiently  purified, 
not  ■  different  in  quality  from  ihofe 
of  animal  fubftances  ;  though  fonie 
have  preferred  them  in  nervous 
complaints,  particulaily  in  epilep- 
tic cafes. 

SPIRITUS    et  SAL  VOL  ATI  LIS 
SALIS  AMMONiACi. 

The  <uohitile  fait   and  fpirit    of  fal 

annmniac. 

Lond. 

Take  a  pound  and  a  half  of  any 
fixt  alkaline  fait,  a  pound  offal 
ammoniac,  and  four  pints  of 
water.  Diflil  off  wirh  a  gentle 
heat,  two  pints  of  fpirit. 

The  volatile  fait  is  made  from  a 
pound  of  fal  amm.oniac  mixed 
with  two  pounds  of  pure  chalk, 
and  let  to  fublime  in  a  retort, 
with  a  ftrong  fire. 
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Edinb. 
Take  equal  parts  of  fa!  ammoniac 
and  fait  of  tartar :  grind  them 
feparately  to  powder,  then  mix, 
and  put  them  into  a  glafs  retort, 
pouring  on  gradually  as  much 
water  as  will  diffolve  the  falts, 
Diftil,  with  a  gradual  fire,  in  a 
fand-bath  ;  the  fait  rifes  firll, 
and  concretes  in  the  receiver. 
If  the  fait  is  wated  in  a  dry  form, 
remove  the  receiver  before  any 
water  comes  over  :  if  a  fpirit  is 
wanted,  continue  the  diftillation, 
till  fo  much  water  has  arifen  as 
is  fufficient  to  diflblve  the  fait, 
taking  care  to  protraft  it  no 
longer. 

Sal  ammoniac  is  a  neutral  fait, 
compofed  of  volatile  alkali  and 
marine  acid.  In  thefe  procefles, 
the  acid  is  abfonbed  by  the  fixt  al- 
kali or  chalk  j  and  the  volatile  al- 
kali is  of  courfe  fet  at  liberty. 

The  fixt  alkali  begins  to  a£l 
upon  the  fil  ammoniac,  and  ex- 
tricates a  pungent  urinous  odours 
as  foon  as  they  are  mixed.  Hence 
it  is  moft  convenient  not  to  mix 
them  till  put  into  the  diftilling  vef- 
fel  :  the  two  falts  may  be  diffolved 
feparately  in  water,  the  folutions 
poured  into  a  retort,  and  a  receiver 
immediately  fitted  on.  An  equal 
weight  of  the  fixt  fait  is  fully,  per- 
haps more  than,  fufficient,  to  ex- 
tricate all  the  volatile. 

Chalk  does  not  begin  to  afl  up- 
on the  fal  ammoniac,  till  a  confi- 
derable  heat  is  applied.  Hence 
thefe  may  be  without  inconve- 
nience, and  indeed  ought  to  be, 
thoroughly  mixed  together,  before 
they  are  put  into  the  retort  ;  the 
lurtace  of  the  mixture  may  be  co- 
vered with  a  little  more  powdered 
chalk,  to  prevent  fuch  particles  of 
the  fal  am.moniac,  as  may  happen 
to  lie  uppermod,  from  fubliming 
unchanged.     Though  the  fire  muff 

hers 
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here   be   much    greater    than  when  the  volatile  alkali  from   thefe  com- 

fixt  alkaline  fait  is  ufed,  it  muft  not  pounds  by    the  procefTes    above  di- 

be    too    ftrong,    nor    too    fuddenly  re(^}ed. 

raifed  ;  for  if  it  is,  a  part  of  the  The  matter  which  remains,  in 
chalk  (though  of  itfelf  not  capable  the  retort,  after  the  diftiilation  of 
of  being  elevated  by  any  degree  of  the  fpirit,  and  fublimation  of  the 
heat)  will  be  carried  up  along  with  fait,  of  fal  ammoniac,  is  found 
the  volatile  fait.  M.  du  Hamel  to  conful  of  marine  acid  united 
experienced  the  juftnefs  of  this  &b-  with  the  fixt  alkali  or  chalk  em- 
fervation  :  he  relates,  in  the  Me-  ployed.  When  fixt  alkaline  fait 
moirs  of  the  French  academy  of  has  been  ufed  as  the  intermedium, 
fciences  for  the  year  1735,  that  he  the  refiduum,  or  caput  mortuum 
frequently  found  his  volatile  fait,  as  it  is  called,  yields,  on  folution 
when  a  very  ftrong  fire  was  made  and  cryftallization,  a  fait  exadly 
ufe  of  in  the  fublimation,  amount  finiilar  to  \.\\q  fpirit  us  falis  marini 
to  more,  fometimes  one  half  more,  f<5<2^«/rt?«^  liereatter  defcribed  :  and 
than  the  weight  of  the  crude  fal  hence  we  may  judge  of  the  extra- 
ammoniac  employed  ;  and  that,  ordinary  virtues,  formerly  attri- 
though  it  is  certain  that  not  three-  buted  to  this  fait,  under  the  names 
fourths  of  this  concrete  are  pure  oi fal  antihyjlerician,  aniihypochon-' 
volatile  fait,  the  fixt  earthy  mat-  driacum^  febrifugum,  digefiqjum 
ter,  thus  once   volatilized    by    the  fyl'vii,  &c. 

alkali,  arofe   along    with    it   again  The  caput  mortuum  of  the  vo- 

upon    the     gentleft     refublimation,  latile  fait,  where  chalk  is  employed 

diffolved    with    it    in    water,    and  as    an  intermedium,  expofed    to  a 

exhaled  with  it  in  the  air.  moift  air,  runs   into    a  pungent  li- 

When  all  the  fait    has  fublimed,  quor,    which    proves     nearly    the 

and    the    receiver    grown    cool,    it  lame  with  a  folution  of  chalk  made 

may    be   taken    off,  and    luted    to  dire6t!y  in   the   marine   acid  :  it   is 

another  retort    charged    with  freih  called  by  fome,  oleum   cret^e,  oil  of 

materials  :     this    procefs     may    be  chalk.     If  calcined    Aiells    or  other 


repeated,  till  the  recipient  appears 
lined  with  volatile  fait  to  a  con- 
conliderable  thicknefs  •  the  veffel 
muft  then  be  broken  in  order  to  get 
out  the  fait. 

The  volatile  fait  and  fpirit  of 
fal  ammoniac  are  the  pureft  of 
all  the  medicines  of  this  kind. 
They  are  fomewhat  more  acri- 
monious than  thofe  produced  di- 
re6tiy  from  animal  fubifances, 
which  always  contain  a  portion 
of  the  oil  of  the  fubjeft,  and 
receive  from  thence  fome  degree 
of  a  fponaceous  quality.  Thefe 
laft  may  be  reduced  to  the  fame 
degree  of  purity,  by  combining 
them  with  acids  into  ammoniacal 
falts  ;    and  afterwards   recovering 


animal  limes  be  mingled  with  fal 
ammoniac,  a  mafs  will  be  obtained, 
v/hich  likewife  runs  in  the  air,  and 
forms  a  liquor  of  the  fame  kind. 
This  liquor  feems  to  be  the  fecret 
of  fome  pretenders  to  a  difTolvent  of 
the  calculus. 

SPIRITUS     VOLATILIS      CAUS=- 

T  IC  US. 

l^olatih  can ftic fpirit. 

Take     of     fal       ammoniac,      one 

pound  J 

Quicklime,  a  pound  and  a  half; 
Water,  four  pints. 
Quench  the  lime  in  the  water  3 
and  having  put  this  mixture  into 
a  retort,  add  to  it  the  powdered 
fait.  Immediately  adapt  a  re- 
F  f  3  cipient 
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cipient,  and  with  a  very   gentle 
heat  draw  off  two  pints. 

This  fpirit  is   commonly   call- 
ed, from   the    intermedium,   fpirit 
of  fal     ammoniac    ivith    (quicklime. 
The  effeft  of  the  quicklime  on  the 
fal    ammoniac,    is     very    different 
from   that   of  the    chalk   and    fixt 
alkali   in     the     foregoing    procefs. 
Immediately   on   mixture,    a    very 
penetrating    vapour    exhales  ;  and 
in    dittillation,    the  whole    of  the 
volatile  fait  arifes  in  a  liquid  form  ; 
no  part  of  it  appearing  in  a  concrete 
ftate,  how  gently  foever  the  liquor 
be   rediftilled.       The   fpirit    is    far 
more  pungent  than  the  other  both 
in  fmell    and    talle  j  and,  like    fixt 
alkalies  rendered    cauftic    by     the 
fame  intermedium,  it    raifes   no  ef- 
fervefcence    on    the   admixture    of 
acids. 

This  fpirit  is  held  too  acrimo- 
nious for  internal  ufe,  and  has 
therefore  been  chiefly  employed  for 
fmellingtoin  faintings,  &c.  though, 
when  properly  diluted,  it  may  be 
given  inwardly  with  fafety.  It  is 
an  excellent  mentlruum  for  fome 
vegetable  fubflances,  as  Peruvian 
bark,  which  the  other  fpirit  extrads 
little  from. 

Some  have  mixed  a  quantity  of 
this  with  the  officinal  fpirits  both 
of  fal  ammoniac  and  of  hartfhorn  : 
which  thus  become   more  pungent, 


fo  as  to  bear  an  addition  of  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  water,  with- 
out any  danger  of  difcovery  from 
the  tafte  or  fmell.  This  abufe 
would  be  prevented,  if  what  has 
been  formerly  laid  down  as  a  mark 
of  the  ftrength  of  thefe  fpirits 
(fome  of  the  volatile  fait  remaining 
undiffolved  in  them)  was  complied 
with.  It  may  be  detedled  by  ad- 
ding to  a  little  of  the  fufpedted 
fpirit  about  one-fourth  its  quantity 
or  more  of  redlified  fpirit  of  wine  ; 
which,  if  the  volatile  fpirit  is  ge- 
nuine, will  precipitate  a  part  of 
its  volatile  fait,  but  occafions  no 
vifible  feparation  or  change  in  the 
cauflic  fpirit,  or  in  thofe  which  are 
fophifticated  with  it. 

Other's  have  fubftituted,  to  the  i 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  a  folution 
of  crude  fa!  ammoniac  and  fixt 
alkaline  fait  mixed  together.  This 
mixture  depofitesa  faline  matter 
on  the  addition  of  fpirit  of  wine, 
like  the  genuine  fpirit ;  from  v;hich 
however,  it  may  be  diftinguiflied, 
by  the  fait  which  is  thus  feparated, 
not  being  a  volatile  alkaline,-  but  a 
a  fixt  neutral  fait.  The  abufe 
may  be  more  readily  detected  by  a 
drop'  or  two  of  folution  of  filver 
made  in  aquafortis  ;  which  Vvill 
produce  no  change  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  true  fpirit,  but  will 
render  the  counterfeit  turbid  and 
milky. 


SECT.    in. 


Combination  of  alkalies  with  oils  and  inflammable  fpirits. 


SAPO  AMYGDALINUS. 

Almond  fonp 
Lond. 

TAKE  any  quantity  of  frefli- 
_  drawn  oil  of  almonds,  and 
thrice  its  quantity  by  meafure 
of    the     foregoing     foap    leys. 


Digell  them  together  in  fuch  s 
heat,  that  they  may  but  juft  boi' 
or  fimmer,  and  in  a  few  hours 
they  will  unite :  after  which 
the  liquor,  in  boiling,  will  foor 
become  ropy,  and  in  good  raea 
fure  tranfparent  j  a  little  of  i 
fufferec 
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fufFered  to  cool,  will  appear  like     contain  any  acid  unneutra/i'zed.      In 


geily.  When  this  happens, 
throw  in  by  little  and  little  Ibme 
common  fait,  till  the  boiling 
liquor  lofes  it  ropinefs  ;  and 
continue  the  codion,  till,  on 
receiving  fome  drops  on  a  tile, 
the  foap  is  found  to  coagulate, 
and  the  water  fieely  feparates 
from  it.  The  firi?  being  then 
removed,  the  foap  will  gradu- 
ally arife  to  the  furface  of  the 
liquor  ;  take  it  off  before  it 
grows  cold,  and  put  it  into  a 
wooden  mould  or  frame,  which 
has  a  cloth  for  its  bottom  ; 
afterwards  take  out  the  foap, 
and  fet  it  by  till  fufficiently 
dried. 


After   the  fame 
may  likewife 


manner,  a  foap 
le  made  with  oil 
olive  ;  but  the  purefl  oil  muft 
be  ufed,  that  the  foap  may  be 
as  little  ungrateful  as  poffible 
either  to  the  palate  or  ftomach. 

Th  I  s  procefs  is  fo  fully  defcribed, 
as  to  render  any  farther  diredions 
unnecelTary.  The  general  virtues 
of  foaps  have  been  already  deliver- 
ed in  page  219  :  that  prepared 
after  this  manner  is  not  difierent 
in  quality  from  the  hard  fort  there 
mentioned.  The  ftrength  of  foaps 
varies  confiderably  with  their  age, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  kept  ;  frefh  foap,  though 
apparently  of  a  good  confidence, 
lofes,  upon  being  thoroughly  dried, 
near  one-third  of  its  weight  j 
the  v/hole  of  which  lofs  is  mere 
v/ater  ;  a  circumltance  to  be 
particularly  attended  to,  in  the 
exhibition  of  this  medicine. 

Soap  is  decompounded  (or  the 
alkaline  fait  and  oil,  of  which  it 
IS  compofed,  feparated  from  one 
another)  by  all  acids ;  and  hence 
it  does  not  lather  with  waters  that 


pure  water,  it  diffolves  into  a  milky 
liquor,  which  on  dropping  in  fome 
oil  of  vitriol  forms  a  kind  of 
coagulum  :  on  adding  more  of  the 
acid,  the  liquor  becomes  clear,  the 
oil  of  the  foap  arifes  to  the  furface, 
its  alkali  uniting  with  the  acid,  and 
forming  faline  concretions  at  the 
bottom.  The  oil,  carefully  col- 
lected, proves  remarkably  purer 
than  when  it  firft  entered  the  com- 
pofuion  of  the  foap  ;  and,  like  the 
eflencial  oils  of  vegetables,  diffolves 
in  fpirit  of  wine:  it  may  poffibly 
be  applicable  to  fome  ufeful  pur- 
pofes,  as  it  feems  to  be  freed  from 
its  groffer  matter,  extremely  pure, 
and  is  void  of  the  pungency  of 
effential  oils. 

It  follows  from  the  above  ex- 
periments, that  no  kind  of  acid 
ought  to  be  ufed  along  with  foap  j 
all  acids  abforbing  the  alkaline 
fait  of  the  foap  from  the  oil.  Neu- 
tral falts  have  not  this  effe6l,  their 
acid  being  already  fatiated  with  an 
alkali ;  but  falts  compofed  of  an 
acid  and  an  earthy  or  metalicbody, 
as  the  purging  bitter  fait,  vitriol, 
&c.  decompound  the  foap  equally 
with  pure  acids  5  acids  quitting 
an  earth  or  metal  to  unite  with  an 
alkali  brought  in  contaft  with 
them. 

Soap  diffolves  likewife,  but  in 
fmall  quantity,  in  pure  fpirit  of 
wine  :  it  is  obfervable  of  this  folu- 
lion,  that  if  expofed  to  a  degree  of 
cold,  a  very  little  greater  than  that 
in  which  water  begins  to  freeze, 
it  congeals  into  a  folid  pellucid 
niafs. 

The  menPiruum  which  diffolves 
foap  moft  perfedly,  and  in  great- 
eft  quantity,  is  a  pure  proof  fpirit. 
The  common  proof  fpirits  have  a, 
flight  acidity,  not  indeed  diftin- 
guiPnable  by  the  tafte  or  by  the 
ufual  ways   of  trial,  but  fufficient 
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to  give  fomewhat  of  a  milky  hue 
to  folutions  of  foap  made  in  them. 
This  may  be  corre£ted  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  alkaline  fait  :  Tv'lr. 
Geoffrey  obferves,  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  French  academy,  that  twen- 
ty-eight parts  of  good  proof  fpirit,^ 
with  bhe  addition  of  one  part  of 
falc  of  kali  (fee  page  427)  will 
dilTolve  ten  parts  of  good  hard  foap 
into  a  perfeftly  limpid  liquor.  The 
common  alkaline  falts,  as  that  of 
tartar,  anfwer  equally  in  this  re- 
fped  with  that  of  kali  j  but  the 
latter,  being  much  lefs  acrimonious, 
feems  preferable  where  the  fo- 
lution  is  intended  for  medicinal 
ufe. 

This  facility  of  the  decompofition 
of  foap  by  acids  renders  it  anuleful 
criterion  of  low  degrees  of  un- 
neutralized  acidity  in  waters,  &c. 
The  limpid  foiution  of  foap  in  proof 
fpirit,  dropt  into  any  liquor,  that 
contains  either  a  pure  acid,  or  a 
fait  compofed  of  an  acid  with  an 
earth  or  metal,  renders  the  liquor 
immediately  milky,  more  or  lefs, 
in  proportion  to  the  quantities  it  is 
in;pregnated  with. 

Sap  0  puRi  picATus. 
Purified  foap , 
Slice  one  pound  of  dry,  hard,  Ge- 
noa, Alicant,  or  any  other  oil- 
foap,  into  a  clean  pewter  vefTel, 
and  pour  upon  it  two  gallons  of 
reQified  fpirit  of  wine.  Place 
the  vefTel  in  a  water-bath,  and 
apply  fuch  a  degree  of  heat  as 
may  make  the  fpirit  boil,  when 
it  will  foon  difTolve  the  foap. 
Let  the  vefTel  fland  clofe  cover- 
ed, in  a  warm  place,  till  the  li- 
quor has  grown  perfeiStly  clear  ; 
if  any  oily  matter  fwim  upon  the 
furface,  carefully  fcum  it  off. 
Then  decant  the  limpid  liquor 
from  the  feces,  and  diflil  off 
from  it  al!  the  fpirit  that  will 


arife  in  the  heat  of  a  water-bath. 
Expofe  the  remainder  to  a  dry 
air  for  a  few  days,  and  it  will 
become  a  white,  opake,  and 
fomewhat  friable  mat's.  Prad, 
chem. 

Soap  thus  purified  has  little  or 
no  fmell,  and  proves,  upon  ex- 
amination, not  in  any  degree  acri- 
monious, but  quite  mild  and  foft, 
and  confequently  well  fitted  for 
medicinal  purpofes.   , 

Sapo  tartareus. 
Soap  of  tartar. 
Take  any  quantity  of  fait  of  tar- 
tar, very  well  calcined  and  re- 
duced into  powder  whilfl  hot : 
immediately  pour  upon  it,  in  a 
broad  glafs  vefTel,  twice  its 
quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine  ^ 
and  let  them  fland  together  in  a 
cellar  for  fome  weeks,  till  the 
oil  has  penetrated  the  fait  :  then 
add  more  oil  by  degrees,  till 
the  fait  has  abforbed  thrice  its 
own  quantity,  and  both  appear 
united  into  a  foap  ;  which,  if 
the  matter  is  every  day  ftirred, 
will  happen  in  a  month  or  two. 
The  efFeft  fucceeds  fooner,  if 
the  containing  vefTel  be  fixed  to 
the  fail  of  a  windmill,  or  any 
other  machine  that  turns  round 
with  great  velocity. 

This  tedious  procefs,  which  is 
taken  from  the  preceding  edition 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
might  be  finiflied  in  a  very  little 
time,  by  duly  attending  to  a  cir- 
cumflance  which  our  chemifls,  and 
the  pharmaceutical  writers,  have 
in  general  overlooked  ;  and  which 
many  have  fuppofed  to  be  a  means 
even  of  preventing  fuccefs.  If 
the  oil  be  poured  upon  the  pul- 
verized fait  whilfl  very  hot,  they 
will    immediately    unite,    with    a 

hiffins; 
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hilling  noife  ;  and    by    rubbing   for  LOTIO  SAPONACEA 

a  few  minutes  in  a  hot  mortar, 
fonn  a  truly  faponaceous  mafs,  the 
medicine  here  intended.  If  the 
fait  is  fufFered  to  grow  cold  before 
the  addition  of  the  oil,  it  is  fcarce 
poffible  to  unite  them,  as  the  com- 
mictee  of  the  London  college  ob- 
ferves,  without  the  addition  of 
a  little  water,  which  in  this  cafe 
promotes  the  effect.  The  regular, 
uniform  motion  above  recommend- 
ed, does  not  anfwer  fo  well  as 
agitation  or  rubbing  in  a  mortar  ; 
the  different  degrees  of  centrifugal 
force  which  the  oil  and  fait  ac- 
quire, when  moved  circularly, 
lending  to  keep  them  apart.     The 
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Saponaceous  lotion. 
Land. 
Take  of 

Damafk  rofe  water,  three  quar- 
ters of  a  pint; 
Oil  olive,  one  quarter  of  a  pint; 
Ley  of  tartar,  half  an  ounce    by 
meafure. 
Grind   the  ley    of   tartar    and  the 
oil   together,    until  they   unite  ; 
then  gradually    add  the  rofe  wa- 
ter. 

This  is  defigned  for  external 
ufe,  as  a  detergent  wafh;  and,  like 
other  foapy  liquors,  anfwers  this 
purpofe   very   effefitually.     Where 


fait  does  not  retain  fo  much  of  it  is  required  to  be  more  deterfivCj 
the  oil  as  might  be  expected i  far  it  may  be  occafionally  rendered  fo, 
the   greateft   part    of  this   volatile     by   the    addition    of  a  fmall  quan- 


fiuid  being  diffipated  in  the  pro 
cefs.  Mr.  Baume  relates,  in  his 
Manuel  de  c he mie  lately  publiflied, 
that  experiments  have  convinced 
him,  that  the  foap  confifts  of  only 
the  refinous  part  of  the  oil  united 
with  the  alkali  ;  that  the  more 
fluid  and  well  rectified  the  oil 
is,  the  lefs  foap  is  obtained  ;  and 
that  by  adding  a  little  turpentine 
in  fubftance  to  the  mixture,  the 
preparation  is  confiderably  accele- 
rated. • 

This  medicine  has  been  greatly 
celebrated  as  a  diuretic,  in  nephri- 
tic complaints,  and  as  a  corredor 
of  certain  vegetable  fubftances, 
particularly  opmm  ;  it  was  tor 
fome  time  -  a  great  fecret  in  the 
hands  of  its  firft  preparer,  Star- 
key,  under  the  names  of  philofo- 
phic  foap,  the  vegetable  correc- 
tor, &c.  Its  virtues,  however, 
have  not  been  fufficienily  warrant- 
ed by  experience;  nor  does  the  pre- 
fent  praftice  pay  any  regard  to  it. 
Accordingly  both  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  colleges  have  rejedted 
it  at  the  late  reformation  of  their 
pharmacopaeias. 


tity  of  a  folution  of  any  fixt  alka- 
line fak. 

LINIMENTUM 

SAPONACEUM. 

Saponaceous  linimenL 

Land, 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  rofemary,  one  pint; 
Hard  SpaniOi  foap,  three  ounces  5 
Camphor,  one  ounce. 
Digeft  the  foap  in  the  fpirit  of  rofe- 
mary, until  it  is  diiTolvedj  then 
add  the  camphor. 

BALSAMUM  SAPONACEUM, 
vulgo  OPPODELDOCH. 

Saponaceous  balfam,  comtnonly  cailei 
opodeldoc . 
Edinb, 
Take  of 

Spani{l^  foap,  tenouncesj 
Camphor,  two  ounces; 
Eflential  oil  of  rofemary, 
EfTential   oil  of  origanum,    each 

halt  an  ounce  ; 
Reaified     fpirit     of  winCj    four 
pintSo 
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Digert  the  foap  in  the  fpirit  of  wine, 
with  a  gentle  heat,  till  it  is  dif- 
folved  ;  then  add  the  camphor 
and  the  oils,  and  flnake  the  whole 
well  together,  that  they  may  be 
perfe(5tly  mixed. 

These  compofitions  alfo  are 
employed  chiefly  for  external  pur- 
pofes,  againft  rheumatic  pains, 
fprains,  bruifes,  and  other  like 
comphints.  Soap  a£ls  to  much 
better  advantage,  when  thus  ap- 
plied in  a  liquid  form,  than  in  the 
folid  one'of  a  plafter. 

ABLSAMUM  ANODYNUM, 

vulgo  BATEANUM. 

AnoJyne  half  am,  commonly   called 

Bate's  balfam. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

White  foap,  two  ounces; 
Crude  opium,  half  an  ounce; 
Camphor,  fix  drachms; 
EfferiUal   oil   of    rofemary,    one 

drnchm; 
Redtihed  fpirit  of  wine,  eighteen 
ounces. 
Digeft  the  fpirit  with  the  foap  and 
opium,  in  a  gentle  fand-heat, 
for  three  days  ;  then  drain  the 
liquor,  and  add  to  it  the  camphor 
and  elfential  oil. 

This  compofulon  is  greatly 
commended  for  allaying  pains,  and 
is  faid  to  have  been  fometimes  ufed 
with  benefit  even  in  the  gout  ;  a 
cloth  dipt  in  it  being  laid  on  the 
part.  It  is  fometimes  likewife  di- 
re£ted  to  be  taken  inwardly,  in 
the  fame  diforder,  as  alfo  in  ner- 
vous colics,  jaundices,  &c.  from 
twenty  to  fifty  drops  or  more; 
though  furely,  in  gouty  cafes,  the 
ufe  of  opiate  medicines  requires 
great  caution.  One  grain  of  opi- 
um is  contained  in  about  ninety 
drops  of  the  balfam. 
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LINIMENTUM  VOLATILE, 

Volatile  linimetii. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Oil    of  almonds,  one   ounce    by 

meafure; 
Spirit    of    fal     ammoniac,     two 
drachms  by  weight. 
Stir  them  together  in  a  wide-mouth- 
ed   phial,    until    they    perfeflly 
unite. 

EPITHEiVlA  VOLATILE. 

Volatile  epithem. 
Lond^ 
Take  of 

Common  turpentine, 
Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  each 
equal  weights. 
Stir  the  turpentine  in  a  mortafj 
gradually  dropping  in  the  fpirit, 
until  they  unite  into  n  white 
mafs. 

EMPLASTRUM   VOLATILE. 

Volatile  plajler. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Venice  turpentine, 
Spirit  of  fal     ammoniac,    each 
one  ounce. 
Pour  the  fpirit  gradually  into    the 
turpentine,  ftirring  them  diligent- 
ly together  in  a  mortar. 

The  three  foregoing  are  very 
acrid,  ftimulating  compofitions,  and 
are  principally  applied  againft  rheu- 
matic and  ifchiadic  pains.  The 
epithem  or  plafter  was  formerly 
made  of  a  ft:iflFer  confiftence,  and 
more  adhefive,  by  an  addition  of 
tacamahaca;  which  is  here  judici- 
oufly  omitted,  as  it  prevented  the 
application  from  being  fo  expediti- 
oufly  got  off'  from  the  part,  as  its 
great  irritating  power  made  fome- 
times necefTary. 

SPIRITUS 
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\    SPIRITUS   SALIS  AMMONI- 
I  ACI   DULCIS. 

Dulcified  Jpir it  of  fal  ammcniac. 
li  Lond. 

iTake  half  a  pound  of  any  fixt 
I  alkaline  fall,  four  ounces  of  fal 
j  ammoniac,  and  three  pints  of 
j     proof  fpirit   of  wine.     Diftil  off, 

with  a  gentle  heat,  a  pint  and  a 
'     half. 

This  fpirit  has  lately  come 
much  into  efteem,  both  as  a  me- 
dicine and  a  menftruum.  It  is  a 
folution  of  volatile  fait  in  reftified 
fpirit  of  wine  ;  for  though  proof 
fpirit  is  made  ufe  of,  its  phlegma- 
tic part  does  not  arife  in  the  dirtil- 
ktion,  and  ferves  only  to  facilitate 
the  a£lion  of  the  pure  fpirit  upon 
the  ammoniacle  fait.  Redified  fpi- 
rit of  v.'ine  does  not  diffolve  volatile 
alkaline  falts  by  (imple  mixture  : 
on  the  contrary,  it  precipitates 
them,  as  has  been  already  obferv- 
ed,  v/hen  they  are  previoufly  dif- 
folved  in  water  :  but  by  theprefent 
procefs,  a  confiderable  proportion 
of  the  volatile  alkali  is  combined 
with  the  fpirit.  It  might  perhaps, 
for  fome  purpofes,  be  more  advifa- 
ble,  to  ufe  in  this  intention  the 
volatile  fpirit  made  with  quick- 
lime :  for  this  may  be  mixed  at 
once  with  rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
in    any   proportions,    without    the 


Th  I  s  fpirit  is  defigned  as  an 
antihyfteric,  and  is  undoubtedly  a. 
very  elegant  one.  Volatile  fpirits, 
impregnated  for  thefe  purpofes 
with  different  fetids,  have  been 
ufually  kept  in  the  fliops  :  the 
ingredient  here  made  choice  of, 
is  the  bed:  calculated  of  any  for 
genera!  ufe,  and  equivalent  irj 
virtue  of  them  all.  The  fpirit  is 
pale  when  newly  diftilled,  but 
acquires  a  confiderable  tinge  ia 
keeping. 

SPIRITUS  VOLATILIS 
AROJVIATICUS. 

Volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Effential  oil  of  nutmeg, 
ElTence    of   lemons,    each     two 

drachms; 
Effential    oil    of  cloveS;     half  a, 

drachm; 
Dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  aramoniaCj 
one  quart. 
Diftil    them    with    a    very    gentle 
fire, 

SPIRITUS  VOLATILIS  OLE- 

OSUS,  vulgo  SALINUS 

AROMATICUS. 

Volatile  oily  fpirit,  co7ninonly    called 

falirie  aromatic  fpirit . 

Edinb. 


Jeaft  danger  of  any    feparation    of    Take  of 


^he  volatile  alkali. 

SPIRITUS  VOLATILIS 

FOETIDUS. 
T^he  ^volatile  fetid  fpirit. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Any   fixt  alkaline  fait,  a    pound 

and  a  halfj 
Sal  ammoniac,  one  poundj 
Afatcerida,  four  ounces; 
Proof  fpirit  of  wine,  fix  pints. 
Draw  off  with  a  gentle  heat,    five 
pints. 


Volatile  fait    of    fal    amnionic, 

-  eight  ounces; 
Effential    oil    of  rofemary,    one 

ounce  and  a  half; 
Oil  of  amber,  one  ounce; 
Effence  of  lemon   peel,  half  an 

ounce; 
French    brandy,  one  gallon   and 
a  half. 
Draw    off   by   dilTiHation,    in    the 
heat  of  a  water-bath,  near   one 
gallon. 

Volatile 
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Volatile  falts,  thus  united 
with  aromatics,  are  not  only  more 
agreeable  in  flavour,  but  likewife 
more  acceptable  to  the  ftomach, 
and  lefs  acrimonious,  than  in  their 
pure  ftate.  Both  the  foregoing 
compofitions  turn  out  excellent 
ones,  provided  the  oils  are  good, 
and  the  diftillation  fidlfully  perform- 
ed. The  dofe  is  from  five  or  fix 
drops  to  fixty  or  more. 

Medicines  of  this  kind  might  be 
prepared  extemporaneoufi/,  by 
dropping  any  proper  effential  oil 
into  the  dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  am- 
moniac, which  will  readily  diflblve 
the  oil  without  the  affiftance  of 
diftillation,  as  in  the  foilowingcom- 
pofitions  ;  in  which  Jamaica  pep- 
per is  chofen  for  the  aromatic  ma- 
terial, as  being  a  cheap  and  fuffici- 
ently  elegan:  one,  and  very  well 
adapted  to  general  ule. 

Spiritus  volatilis    ole- 
osus  extemporaneus. 
Extemporaneous   ^volatile   oily  fpirit. 
Take  of 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 

one  pint; 
Effential  oil  of  Jamaica  pepper, 
two  drachms. 
Mix    them    together,    that   the   oil 
may  be  diffolved. 

Or, 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  wine,  highly  reflified, 
Spirit    of  fal    ammoniac  ;  each 

half  a  pint; 
Effential  oil  of  Jamaica   pepper, 
two  drachms. 

Diffolveihe  oil  in  the  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  mix  this  folution  with  the 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  :  a  white 
coagulum  will  be  immediately 
formed,  which,  in  a  warm  place, 
fqon  refolves  into  a  tranfparent 
liquor,  depofiting  a  quantity  of 
a  volatile  oily  fait. 
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By  either  of  the  above  me- 
thods, a  volatile  oily  fpirit  may  be 
made  occafionally,  and  adapted, 
at  pleafure,  to  particular  purpo- 
fes,  by  chufing  an  eflential  oil  pro- 
per for  the  intention.  Thus,  in 
hyfterical  diforders,  where  the 
uterine  purgations  are  deficient, 
a  preparation  of  this  kind  made 
with  the  oils  of  rue,  favin,  penny- 
royal, or  other  like  plants,  proves 
an  ufeful  remedy  ;  for  weaknefs 
of  the  ftomach,  oil  of  mint  may 
be  taken  ;  where  a  cephalic  is  re- 
quired, oil  of  marjorum,  lavender, 
or  rofemary  ;  in  coldnefs  andfaint- 
ings,  oil  of  cinnamon  ;  in  cafes 
of  flatulencies,  the  oils  of  anni- 
feeds  and  fweet  fennel  feeds.  Thefc 
laft  greatly  cover  the  pungency  of 
the  volatile  fpirit,  and  render  it 
fupportable  to  the  palate.  The 
fpirits  thus  made  by  finiple  mix- 
ture, are  no  wife  inferior,  in  me- 
dicinal efiicacy,  to  thofe  prepared 
by  diftillation,  though  the  tinge,, 
which  they  receive  from  the  oil^ 
may  render  them  to  fome  perfons 
lefs  fightly. 

Spiritus   volatilis   sue* 

CI  NAT  us , 

Succinate^  'volatile  fpirit. 
Take  of 

Redlifiedoil  ofamber,  from  twelve 

to  fixty  drops; 
Reftified     fpirit     of  wine,     one 

ounce; 
Volatile  fpirit   of  fal   ammoniac 

prepared      with       quicklime^ 

twelve  ounces. 
Mix  them  together,  and  diftil   in    a 
retort  with  a  moderate  fire. 

This  compofition  is  extremely 
penetrating,  and  has  lately  come 
into  efteem,  particularly  for  fmell- 
ing  to  in  lowneffes  and  faintings, 
under  the  name  of  Eau  dit  luce. 
It  has  been  hitherto  brought 
from  France.  It  is  not  quite  lim- 
pid 
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pid,  for  the  oil  of  amber  diflbWes     ftrong,  fcarcely  any  of  the  oil  v/ill 
only    imperfeaiy  in    the    fplrit  ;  if    be  imbibed, 
the  volatile  fpirit  is  not  exceedingly 

SECT.     IV. 
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SPIRITUS  VITRIOL!    tenuis,    et 
fortis  (oleum  didus  £.) 
atque  COLCOTHAR', 

Weak  fpirit,  and  the  jlrong  fpirit  or 
oil,  of 'vitriol,  and  colcothar. 

Lond. 
ET  calcined  vitriol    be  diftilled 

in  earthen  veffels,  with   a  re- 

verberatory  fire,  for  three  days 
without  intermilfion.  What  re- 
mains in  the  veffels  is  called  colco- 
thar of  vitriol. 

Put  the  diftilied  liquor  into  a  glafs 
retort,  and  place  in  it  a  land 
furnace  :  the  weak  fpirit  will 
come  over,  the  ftrong  (impro- 
perly called  oil  of  vitriol)  remain- 
ing behind. 

Edinh . 

-Take  any  quantity  of  green  vi- 
triol, calcined  to  a  flight  yellow 
colour,  and  reduced  into  pow- 
der. Fill  therewith  one  half 
of  an  earthen  tetort,  place  it 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  fit 
on  a  very  large  receiver,  and 
lute  well  the  juniSlures  :  then 
proceed  to  diftillation,  gradual- 
ly increafing  the  fire  to  tlie 
utmoft  degree,  which  is  to  be 
kept  up  as  long  as  any  vapours 
arife. 

The  phlegm,  fpirit,  and  oil  im- 
properly fo  called,  may  be  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other,  by  com- 
mitting the  whole  to  diftillati- 
on in  a  retort  placed  in  a  fand 
furnace.  The  phlegm  (which 
will  be  in  little  quantity  if  the 
vitriol  has  been   duly    calcined) 


will  arife  with  a  fmall  degree  of 
heat,  and  the  fpirit  with  a  ftrong- 
er,  leaving  the  oil  behind. 

The  vitriol  fhould  be  calcined 
till  it  acquires  a  yellowifh  colour 
inclining  to  red  :  if  calcined  only 
to  whitenefs,  as  has  been  com- 
monly direded,  it  will  change  in 
the  diftiliing  veffels  into  a  hard 
compact  mafs,  from  which  the 
due  quantity  of  acid  can  never 
be  obtained,  though  urged  with 
the  moft  vehement  fire  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  A  retort  is  an 
inconvenient  inftrument  for  per- 
forming the  diftillation  in  ;  it  re- 
quires an  extraordinary  expence  of 
fuel  and  time  to  elevate  the  pon- 
derous acid  of  vitriol,  fo  high  as 
the  figure  of  this  veffel  demands  ; 
the  veffels  ufually  employed  are 
fo  contrived,  that  the  vapour  paff- 
es  out  laterally,  without  any  af- 
cent  :  thefe  are  called  long-necks  : 
the  junctures  of  them  with  the  re- 
ceivers may  be  luted  with  Wind- 
for  loam,  moiftened  with  a  foluti- 
on  of  any  fixt  alkaline  fait,  and 
then  beaten  up  with  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  horfe-dung.  If  the  fire  is 
futiiciently  ftrong,  the  diftillati- 
on will  be  finifhed  in  much  lefs 
than  three  days,  though  vapours 
\\i\\\  not  cea^e  to  appear  long 
after  this  period  ;  when  the  pro- 
cefs  has  been  continued  for  a 
certain  time,  wiiich  Boerhaave 
limits  to  eighteen  hours,  the  fpi- 
rit that  arifes  will  not  pay  the 
e;;  pence: 
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expence  :  regard  however  muft  be 
had  herein    to   the  fize  of  the  fur- 
nace,'the  quantity  of  vitriol  in  each 
diftilling  veflel,  and  the  degree   of 
heat  employed  ;  thofe  who    make 
this   commodity   in  quantity,  con- 
tinue the  operation  no  longer  than 
till  the  fumes  which  ilTue  from  the 
k)ng-necks,  at  the  greateft  diftance 
from  the  fire,  begin   to  lelTen,  and 
the  recipients  grow  fomewhat  clear. 
This  procefs  is  not  pradicable  to 
advantage  without  a  very  large  ap- 
paratus.    Hence  it  is  become  a  di- 
flinifl  branch   of  the  chemical   bu- 
finefs;  and  confiderable  works  have 
been  ereQed   for   it,  in   fuch  parts 
of  the  kingdom  as  fuel  can  be  moft 
eafily   procured    in;    fome   of  the 
furnaces  are  fo  large  as  to  contain 
an    hundred     earthen    long-necks, 
or  diftilling  velfels,  at  once.     The 
metallic  part  of  the  vitriol,  or  col- 
cothar,  which  remains  after  the  di- 
ftillation,  is  ground  down  in    mills, 
edulcorated   with   water,  and  em- 
ployed as  a  pigment  ;  in    medical 
virtue,  it  is  not  different  from  fome 
of  the  calces  of  iron,  to  be  fpoken 
of  hereafter. 

The  acid  fpirit,  as  it  arifes  in  the 
firft  diftillation,  appears  of  a  dark 
or  blackifli  colour,  and  contains  a 
confiderable  portion  of  phlegm. 
In  the  fecond  diftillation,  the  phleg- 
matic parts  arifefirft,  together  with 
the  lighter  acid,  which  are  kept  a- 
part  under  the  name  of  weak  fpi- 
rit :  at  the  fame  time,  the  remain- 
ing ftrong  fpirit,  or  oil  as  it  is  call- 
ed, lofes  its  black  colour,  and  be- 
comes clear;  and  this  is  the  ufual 
mark  for  difcontinuing  the  diftilla- 
tion. Methods  of  farther  purify- 
ing this  acid  for  the  nicer  ufes  are 
defcribed  in  Prafiical  Chemiftry, 
page  144.  _ 

'I  he  fpirit  of  vitriol  is  the  moft 
ponderous  of  all  the  liquids  we 
are  acquainted  with 3  and  the  moft 
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powerful  of  the  acids.  If  any  o- 
ther  acid  be  united  with  a  fixt  al- 
kaline fait  or  earth;  upon  the  ad- 
dition of  the  vitriolic,  fuch  acid 
will  be  diflodged,  and  arife  on  ap- 
plying a  moderate  heat,  leaving 
the  vitriolic  in  poffelTion  of  the  al- 
kali; though  without  this  addition, 
it  would  not  yield  to  the  moft  ve- 
hement fire.  Mixt  w'ith  water,  it 
inftantly  conceives  great  heat,  info- 
much,  that  glafs  veffels  are  apt  to 
crack  from  the  mixture,  unlefs  it 
is  very  flowly  performed  ;  expofed 
to  the  air,  it  imbibes  moifture,  and 
foon  acquires  a  notable  increafe  of 
weight,  in  medicine,  it  is  em- 
ployed chiefly  as  fubfervient  to  0- 
ther  preparations  :  it  is  likev/ife 
not  unfrequently  mixed  with  ju- 
leps and  the  like,  in  fuch  quantity 
as  will  be  fuflicient  to  give  the  li- 
quor an  agreeable  tartnefs  in  the 
intentions  of  a  cooling  antifeptic, 
reftringent,  and  ftomachic.  Sec 
page  325. 

SPIRITUS  SULPHURIS 

per  campanatP-. 
Spirit    (commonly  called  Oil)  of  fuU 
pbur  by  the  bell. 
Land. 
Let  the  fulphur   be  fet  on  fire,  un- 
der a  glafs    veflel    fitted  for    this 
ufe,  called  a  bell;  and  let  the  a- 
cid   fpirit,  which  trickles    down 
from  the  fides  of  the  bell,  be  re- 
ceived in  a  glafs  difl.1  placed  un- 
derneath. 

Edinb. 
Take  any  quantity  of  fulphur  ; 
melt  it  in  an  earthen  difh,  and 
dip  into  it  twifted  ftrips  of  linen, 
foas  to  forma  fulphurated  match. 
Fatten  this  in  the  mouth  of  a  vi- 
al, which  is  to  be  fet  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  glafs  or  earthen  diili, 
in  a  moift  place  fcreened  from 
the  wind:  then  kindle  the  fulphur 
with  a  red-hot  iron  ^  and   hang 

over 
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over   ic    a    glafs   bell,  at  iuch  a     (lead  of  the  large    aperture   in    the 

diftance,  that  the  flame  may  not     bottom  of  the  bell,  a  fmall    one  is 

j     touch    it.     The    vapour    of  the     made  in  the  bottom  of  the  retort  ; 

ifulphur  will  Gondenfe  in  the  bell     and  thus  by  diminiibing    the   aper- 
by    the    cold,    and     drop    down     ture,    enlarging    the     capacity    of 
from  its   fides,  like    water,  into     the    veifels,    and     lengthening   the 
i     the  veffel    placed  underneath.  palTage  of  the  fume,  a  confiderably 

j  larger  quantity  of  the    fumes    are 

j     The  glafs  ufually  employed  for     detained   than    in    the  common  in- 
t'this  purpofe  by  the  chemifts  differs     itruments, 

confiderably   from  the   bell  l"hape  ;  This  apparatus    may    be    great- 

its  belly  is  fpherical,  and  has  a  rim  ly  improved,  by  cutting  the  hole 
at  the  bottom  turned  inwards  a  lit-  in  the  ^\^q  of  the  retort,  and  pour- 
itle  ;  the  upper  part  ends  in  a  long  ing  into  the  bottom  an  ounce  or 
open  ftem  :  a  large  receiver,  with  two  of  warm  water,  in  the  middle 
a  hole  cut  in  its  bottom,  and  a  of  which  is  placed  a  Hiallow  ftone 
long  tube  inferted  into  its  mouth,  cup  containing  the  fulphur.  The 
vi^ould  anfwer  as  well.  It  the  iul-  heatot  the  burning  fuiphur  is  foon 
phur  happens  to  burn  dull,  the  communicated  to  the  water,  fo  as 
glafs  is  taken  off,  and  the  matter  to  keep  it  continually  rifing  ia 
ftirred  Vv'ith  an  iron  wire,  or  a  clean  fleam  |  with  this  aqueous  vapour, 
tobacco-pipe;  as  it  confumes,  freili  the  fumes  of  the  brimflone  are  ef- 
quantities  are  fupplied,  till  all  the  fefiually  blended  as  they  afcend  ; 
fulphur  defigned  tor  this  ufe  is  and  detained  in  confiderable  quan- 
tity, in  a  much  lefs  proportion  of 
phlegm  than  when  the  common  me- 
thods are  purfued  ;  for  here,  the 
bufinefs  of  reftification  or  dephleg- 
ir.ation  is  carrvirsg  on,  at  the  fame 
time  that  ihe  acid  is    colleftijig. 

T'his  affair  is  capable  of  being 
much  farther  improved.  In  the 
common  method  by  the  bell,  in 
the  moll  favourable  circumllances, 
fcarce  above  two  drachms  of  acid 
fpir't  are  obtained  from  fixteen 
ounces     oi'    fulphur  ;    by     the   fe- 


burnt.  The  condenfation  of  the 
fumes  depends  in  great  meafure 
upon  their  imbibing  aqueous  moif- 
ture  :  hence  in  wet  weather;  or  a 
damp  place,  the  operation  fucceeds 
beft.  In  dry  weather,  it  is  cullo- 
mary  to  moillen  the  bell,  by  fuf- 
pending  it  for  a  little  time  over  the 
fteam  of  boiling  water. 

This  procefs  is  fufficicntly  trou- 
blefome,  and  the  yield  of  acid  fpi- 
rit  obtained  by  it  extremely  fmall; 
greateft  part  of  the  fumes  efcaping 

into  the  air,  partly  at  the  bottom,  cond  apparatus,  an  ounce  may  be 
and  partly  through  the  upper  aper-  obtained  from  the  fame  quanti- 
ture  of  the  bell.  ty  ;  and  by  the  other,    about   two 

Several  contrivances  have  been  ounces.  It  appears  however,  from 
made  for  preventing  thefe  inconve-  experiments  related  by  Stahl,  and 
niencies.  One  of  the  bell  common-  others,  that  out  of  fixteen  ounces 
lyknown,  is  that  defcribed  in  vol.  of  fuiphur,  at  leaft  fifteen  -  ounces 
V.  art.  14.  of  the  Edinburgh  effays;  are  pgre  acid,  of  fuch  ftrength  as 
inftead  of  the  bell,  a  large  retort  to  require  being  diluted  with  above 
is  employed,  having  a  tubulated  an  equal  weight  of  water,  to  re- 
receiver  (with  the  pipe  turned  up-  duce  it  to  the  pitch  of  common  fpi- 
permofl)  adapted  to  its  neck  5  in-  rit  of  fulphur.  It  follows  there- 
fore. 
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fore,  that  if  v/e  could  contrive  a 
method  of  burning  fulphur,  fo  as  to 
preferve  all  the  fumes,  we  might 
obtain  from  it  much  more  than  its 
own  weight,  of  an  acid  of  the  or- 
dinary ftrength 
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in  the  fame  manner;  and  this 
repeated  till  the  whole  quantity 
is  burnt. 

A  convenient  way  of  managing 
this' procefs   is,  to    put   the   water 
The  acid  obtained   from  fulphur  into  a    glafs    receiver,    placed    on 
is  in  all  refpefls    fimilar  to  that    of  its    fide   ;  and   to    have  the  ladel, 
vitriol.      The  acid  of  fulphur,  u-  containing     the     burned    fulphur, 
rited  with  iron  or  copper,  forms  a  fixed  to  a  plug,  made  to  go  freely 
true  vitriol  ;  and  the  acid  of  vitri-  into   the   neck  of  the  veffel  ;    the 
ol,  combined  with  inflannnable  mat-  ufe  of  the  plug  is  to  keep   the  la- 
ters,  produces  fulphur,  not  diliin-  del  from  dipping  into  the  water:  the 
guiiliable  from  pure  commonbrim-  fumes  which  iffue  betwixt  it  and  the 
ftone.     The  identity  of  thefe  acids  glafs,  may  be  confined   by  a  cloth 
is  well  known   to    fome    particular  thrown  round  the  neck, 
perfons:   who  fupply  us  with  aimoft  The   water  is    impregnated,    in 
all  that  is  now  fold  under  the  name  this  procefs,   with   a  fubtile   vola- 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  prepared  from  the  tile  acid,  different  in  many  refpedts 
fumes    of  burning   fulphur.     The  from    the  foregoing  fpirits    of  ful- 
method  by   which    they  obtain  the  phur  and  of  vitriol.     The  acid  may 
acid  fo  plentilully,  and  at  fo  cheap  likewiie  be    obtained    in  the    fame 
a  rate,  from  this    concrete   which  volatile  ftate,  both  from  vitriol  and 
has  hitherto  yielded  it  fo  fparingly,  fulphur,    without     water.     If    the 
differs  from  the  proceffes  above  de-  retort  or  long-neck,  during  the  di- 
fcribed.     Inftead   of  an  open  bell,  ftillation  of  oil   of  vitriol,  happens 
or  a   retort  with  the  mouth   open,  to  crack    in    the    fire,  all   the  acid 
they  ufe  for  burning  the  fulphur  in,  that  rifes  afterwards  is   found  to  be 
very   large  fpherical    glafs    veffels  thus  volatilized.     If  cloths,  moift- 
blown  on  purpofe,  of  the  fize  of  a  ened  with   a  folution  of  fixt  alka- 
hogfliead   or    more,  with  only  one  line  fait,  be  fufpended    over  burn- 
aperture,  through  which    the   ful-  ing  brimftone,  the  acid    fumes  will 
phur  is    introduced,  and   which    is  be  imbibed  by  the  alkali,  and  form 
afterwards  immediately  clofed,  till  with  it  a  neutral  fait  :   if   this  neu- 
the  fumes  have  fubfided  and  incor-  tral    fait    be    rubbed  off   from    the 
porated   with    the    vapour    of    the  cloths,  and    fome    common    oil    of 
warm  water  placed  in   the  lower  vitriol  poured  upon  it,  the  volatile 
part  of  the  veli'el.  acid  it  had   imbibed  from    the  ful- 
phur will  be  immediately  extricat- 
AQUA  SULPHURATA.  ed  again,  and  may  be  colleaed   by 
Sulphurated  ivater,    ufually    called  diftillation.     The    acid    proves    in 
gas  fulphuris .  all  thefe.cafas  fo  volatile,  as  to  di- 
Lond.  ftil  in  a  heat  fcarcely  greater   than 
Take  a  quart  of  water,  and  half  a  that  which  the  hand  can  fupport:  it 
pound  of  fulphur.     Let  part  of  has    a   pungent   fuffocating    fmell, 
the  fulphur  be  fet  on   fire  in    an  like  that  of  the   fumes    of  burning 
iron    ladel,  and   fufpended    over  brimftone,  bot  dlfcovers  to  the  tafte 
the  water  in  a    clofe  veffel  ;  as  very  little  acidity  or  corrofivenefs- 
foon  as    the  fumes  fubfide,  fome  Expofed  for  fome    time  to  the  air, 
more  of  the  fulphur  is  to  be  fired  it   iofes    thefe  properties,  and  be- 
comes 
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comes  a  fixt  acid,  and  corrofive 
like  common  oil  of  vitriol. 

The  aqua  fulphurata  is  iiabie  to 
great  uncertainty  in  point  of  ftrength, 
partly  on  account  of  the  water 
being  impregnated  with  a  greater 
or  lefs  quantity  of  the  fumes,  ac- 
cording as  the  procefs  is  more  or 
lefs  ikilfuily  managed  ;  and  partly 
on  account  of  the  above  change  of 
the  acid  from  a  volatile  to  a  fixt 
Hate.  When  newly  prepared,  it 
is  highly  volatile  and  pungent, 
fmelling  like  burning  brimftone, 
but  in  tafte  rather  bitteriili  and 
auftere  than  acid  ;  in  keeping,  the 
volatility  and  fmell  are  loft,  and 
the  liquor  (fooner  or  later,  accord- 
ing as  the  air  is  more  or  lefs  admit- 
ted to  it)  becomes  in  all  refpetls  the 
fame  as  water  acidulated  with  a 
little  common  oil  of  vitriol. 

This  preparation  is  faid  to  give 
relief  in  fits  of  the  convuifive  afth- 
ma.  It  is  taken  to  the  quantity  of 
a  fpoonful  or  half  an  ounce  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  in  any  fuitable 
vehicle. 

SPTRITUS  NITRI   Glauberi. 
Glauber's  fpirit     of  nitre. 
Land. 
Take  three    pounds   of  nitre,  and 
one  pound  of  the   flrong    fpirit, 
or     oil    of  vitriol.       Mix     the:;i 
cautioufly  and    gradually    toge- 
ther,   under    a    chimney    ;    and 
then  diftil,  at  hrft  with  a  gentle, 
and    afterv/ards    vv'ith  a   ftrong- 
er  heat.  "^ 

Edinh. 
Put  two  pounds  of  nitre  into  a  glafs 
retort  ;  and  add  by  degrees  one 
pound  of  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  warm  wa- 
ter. Diftil  in  a  fand  heat,  gra- 
dually increafed,  till  the  matter 
remains  dry. 
This  fpirit  is  reQified  by  a  fecond 
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diftillation,  with  the  heat  of  a 
water-bath,  in  a  glafs  cucurbit 
with  its  head  and  receiver  :  the 
phlegm  arifes,  leaving  the  fpirit 
behind. 

Here    the    vitriolic  acid  expels 
that    of  the  nitre,  in  red  corrofive 
vapours,  which  begin   to  iffue  im- 
mediately upon  mixture,  and  which 
the    operator   ought    cautioufly   to 
avoid.     A  pound   of   oil    of  vitriol 
is  fufficient   to    expel  all   the    acid 
from    about  two  pounds    of  nitre, 
not  from  more  :     fome  direft  equal 
parts    of  the  tv^^o.     The   fpirit,  in 
either  cafe,  is  in  quality  the  fame  ; 
the  difference  in   this  refpeft  afied- 
ing  only  therefiduum.     When  two 
parts  of  nitre  are  taken  to   one    of 
oil    of    vitriol,    the    remaining  al- 
kaline  bafis    of  the  nitre    is   com- 
pletely  faturated  with  the  vitriolic 
acid,  and    the    refult  is    a  neutrai 
fait,  the  fame  with  vitriolated    tar- 
tar,   as   we  fliall  fee  hereafter;  if 
more  nitre  is  w(ed,  a  part  of  the  ni- 
tre in  fubftance  wiil  remain  blended 
with    this  vitriolated    fak  ;  if    lefs 
nitre,  it  cannot  afford  alkali  enough 
to  faturare  the   vitriolic   acid,  and 
the  lefiduum    Vi^ill  be  not  a  neutrai 
falc,  but  a  very  acid  one.     In    this 
lail  cafe  there  is  one  conveniency  ; 
the  acid  fait   being  readily  diffolu- 
ble  in    water,  fo  as  to  be  got   out 
without  breaking  the  retort,  which 
the  others  are  ni-t. 

The  acid  of  ni're  is  next  in 
ftrength  to  the  vitriolic,  and  dif- 
lodges  ail  but  that  from  alkaline 
fairs  or  earths.  It  differs  from  ail 
the.  other  acids  in  deflagrating  Vv^ith 
inflammable  matters:  if  a  folution 
or  any  inflammable  fubftance,  as 
hartfliorn,  &c.  in  this  acid  be  fet 
toevaporatei  as  foon  as  the  mat- 
ter approaches  to  drynefs,  a  violent 
detonation  enfues.  The  chief  ufe 
of  this  acid  is   as  a  raenllruum  for 

certaift 
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certain   minerals,  and  as  the    bafis  is    moft   conveniently     mixed  with 

of  fome  particular  preparations,  of  the   water    in    an  earthen  or  ftone- 

which    hereafter.     It    has    been  gi-  warevefiel;  for  unlers  the  mixture 

ven  likev/ife  diluted  with  any  con-  is  made  exceedingly  (lowly,  it  grows 

venient  vehicle,  as  a  diuretic,  from  fo   hot   as  to  endanger  breaking    a 


glafs  one. 

The  fpirit  of  Tea  fait  is  the 
weakeft  of  the  mineral  acids,  but 
ftronger  than  any  of  the  vegetable  : 
it  requires  a  greater  fire  to  diftil  it 
than  that    of   nitre,    yet   is    more 


len  to  fifty  drops.  , 

SPIRITUS   SALIS    MARINI 
Glauberi. 
Glauber's  fpirit  of  feafali. 
Lond. 
Take  two  pounds  of  fca   fait,  and  readily  diffipated  by   the    aftion  of 
the  fame  quantity  of  ftrong  fpirit  the   air.     It    is    ufed   chiefly  as  a 
or  oil  of  vitriol.     Dilute  the  acid  menllruum,  for   the  making  of  o- 
fpirit  with  a  pint  of  water,    and  ther    preparations  :   fometimes  like- 
pour  this  mixture,  by  little   and  wife  it  is    given,  properly  diluted, 
little,  on  the  fait  under    a  chim-  as   an  antiphlogiftic,  aperient,  and 
nev  ;  then    diftil,  at  firft  with    a  diuretic,  from    ten   to   fixty  or  fe~ 
gentle,    and  afterwards   with  a  venty  drops, 
ftronger  fire. 

Spirit  us    salis. 
Edinh.  fpirit  of  fait. 

Put  into  a  glafs  retort  two  pounds  Take  a  pound  of  fea  fait  thorough' 
of  fea  fait  decrepitated  (that  is,         ly  dried,    and  three   pounds   of 


dried  over  the  fire  till  it  ceafes  to 
crackle,  and  pour  thereon,  by 
little  and  little,  one  pound  of  oil 
of  vitriol  diluted  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  warm  water.  Place 
the  retort  in  fand  ;  and,  with  a 
fire  gradually  increafed,  diftil  to 
drynefs.  This  fpirit  is  reftified 
by  a  fecond  diflillation,  in  a  glafs 
cucurbit,  with  a  head  and  re- 
ceiver adapted  to  it  ;  by  the 
heat  of  a  water-bath  the  phlegm 
will  arife,  leaving  the  fpirit  be- 
hind. 

The  marine  acid  arifes,  not  in 
red  fumes  like  the  nitrous,  but  in 
white  ones.  The  addition  of  wa- 
ter is  more  neceflary  here  than  in 
the  foregoing   procefs  ;  the  marine 


powdered  bricks.  IVlix  and  put 
them  into  an  earthen  retort,  of 
fuch  a  fize  that  thefe  may  fill 
only  one  half  of  it.  Place  the 
retort  in  a  reverberalory  furnace, 
adapt  to  it  a  large  receiver,  and 
lute  well  the  junctures.  Let 
the  fire  be  applied,  at  firft  very 
fparingly,  and  afterwards  in- 
creafed by  degrees,  until  all  the 
fpirits  are  driven  over  in  the  form 
of  clouds.  When  the  veffels  are 
grown  cold,  pour  out  the  di- 
ftilled  liquor  into  a  glafs  cucur- 
bit, and  gently  ahftraft  from  it 
the  phleg-jn,  which  will  leave  the 
fpirit  pure. 

Inftead    of  brickduft,  fome  have 
ufed   bolar    earths    and    clays.     It 


^'apours  being  fo  volatile,  as  fcarce     has  been    fuppofed,  that  thefe  fub 


to  condenfe  without  fome  adven- 
titious humidity  ;  and  hence  the 
redification,  direfled  in  the  fecond 
procefs,  does  not  iucceed  fo  well  as 
that  of  the  nitrous  acid,  a  part  of 
the  marine  fpirit  arifing  along  with 
the   phlegm.      The   oil   of   vitriol 


fiances  ad  by  difcontinuing  and  di- 
viding the  particles  of  the  fait,  fo 
as  to  enable  the  fire  to  expel  the 
fpirit  :  if  this  was  true,  glafs  or 
fand  would  prove  equally  fervice- 
able,  and    the    fame   intermedium 

would 
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would  anfwer  as  well  for  a  num- 
ber of  times  as  at  firftj  the  reverfe 
of  which,  experiments  fhew  to  be 
true.  Brick  earth,  and  other  fub- 
(tances  of  this  kind,  contain  afmall 
quantity  of  vitriolic  acid,  whole 
known  property  it  is  to  difengage 
the  acid  of  fea  fait,  and  which  is 
the  only  part  of  them  of  ufein  this 
procefs.  The  quantity  of  fpirit, 
therefore,  obtained  by  thefe  in- 
termedia, is  only  in  proportion  to 
that  of  the  acid  contained  in 
them,  which  is  extremely  fmall. 
This  has  occafioned  fome  to  make 
ufe  of  vitriol,  as  containing  alarg- 
er  quantity  of  the  vitriolic  acid  ; 
but  though  vitriol  is  in  this  refpeCl 
greatly  preferable  to  brickduft,  or 
the  argillaceous  earths;  yet  in  ano- 
ther, it  is  found  lefs  eligible  ;  its 
metallic  part  fo  ftrongly  adheres  to 
the  marine  acid,  as  to  keep  it  down 
after  it  is  feparated  from  its  bafis, 
or  elfe  arifes  along  with  it,  and 
defiles  the  produdt.  Thefe  me- 
thods therefore  of  extrading  the 
fpirit  of  fait  have  been  for  fome 
time  laid  afide;  the  foregoing,  in 
which  the  pure  vitriolic  acid  itfelf 
is  ufed,  being  in  all  refpe£ts  more 
fconvenient  and  advantageous. 

AQUA  FORTIS. 
Lond. 
Take  of 
Nitre, 
Green    vitriol  uncalcined,    each 

three  pounds; 
The  fame   vitriol    calcined,    one 
pound  and  a  half. 

Mix  them  v/ell  together,  and  diftil 
with  a  very  ftrong  fire,  as  long 
as  any  red  vapour  arifes. 

AQUA  FORTIS  SIMPLEX. 

Single   aquafortis. 

Edinb. 

Take  two  parts  of  vitriol  calcined 

to   whiienefs,  and   one    part   of 
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powdered  nitre.  Mix  them  very- 
well  together,  and  fill  therewith 
an  earthen  retort  to  two-thirds  ; 
then  fit  on  a  large  receiver,  and 
proceed  to  diftillation  •  which  is 
to  be  performed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  direfted  for  fpirit  of 
fait. 

Th  e  vitriol  here  is  not  liable  to 
the  inconvenience  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  remark;  it  only  occafions 
a  greater  heat  to  be  necefTary  than 
when  the  pure  vitriolic  acid  is  ufed, 
for  the  acid  of  the  vitriol  muft  be 
extricated  bef  re  it  can  a(5t  on  the 
nitre  ;  the  fire,  however,  muft  not 
be  extremely  ftrong,  otherwifefome 
of  the  metallic  parts  of  the  vitriol 
v.'ill  be  forced  over  along  with  the 
nitrous  acid  :  the  diredion  of  tho- 
roughly mixing  the  ingredients 
ought  to  be  well  attended  to,  for 
if  this  is  neglected,  or  but  flightly 
performed,  the  due  quantity  of  a- 
cid  will  not  be  obtained.  The  pro- 
duce of  thefe  procefTes  is  a  fpirit  of 
nitre  containing  fo  much  more 
phlegm,  or  watery  moifture,  than 
Glauber's  fpirit,  as  the  vitriol  em- 
ployed in  its  preparation  does  more 
than  an  equivalent  quantity  of  oil 
of  vitriol. 

AQUA  FORTIS  DUPLEX. 

Double  aquafortis. 
Edinb . 
Tjike  of 

Green  vitriol   calcined  to  white- 

nefs. 
Clay  dryed  and  powdered. 
Powdered    nitre,  of  each    equal 
parts. 
Mix  them  well    together,  and  diftil 
in  an  earthen  retort  as  above. 

This  procefs-  is  an  unartful  one. 
The  clay  appears  to  be  of  very 
little  ufe,  though  the  contrivers 
of  the  ptocefs  feems,  from  the  re- 
duaion    of   the   vitriol,    to    have 

G  g  i^'^ 
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laid  connderable  ftrefs  on  it  :  all  it 
can  do  is  to  hinder  the  melting  of 
thefalts.  It  would  doubtlefs  be 
better  to  omit  the  clay,  and  increafe 
the  quantity  of  the  vitriol;  which, 
in  order  to  make  the  aquafortis  of 
the  ftrength  here  intended,  Hiould 
undergo  a  farther  degree  of  calci- 
nation. 

The  great  demand    which    there 
is  in  fundry  bufineires  for  aquafor- 
tis has  occafioned   the   preparation 
of  it  to  become  a    trade   by   itfelf. 
Hence  larger  and  lefs  expenfive  in- 
ftruments  than  thofe   mentioned   a- 
bove,  have  been  contrived.     The 
common  diftilling  veffel   is    a  large 
iron  pot,  with  an  earthen,  or  ftone- 
ware  ftill-head,  to  which  is  adapt- 
ed a  large  glafs  globe,  or  elfe  ajar 
made  of  the  fame  kind  of  clay    as 
the  head.     The  workmen  are    not 
at  the  trouble  either  of  drying  the 
vitriol,  or  pounding  the  nitre,   but 
throw   them     both     promifcuoufly 
into   the  pot,  where   the   fire    foon 
liquefies-,  and  mixes  them  together. 
The  aquafortis,  prepared  after  this 
manner,  is  extremely   impure,  and 
utterly    unfit    for   many  purpofes, 
fuch  in    particular  are  the  folution 
of  mercury  and  of  filver:  the  vio- 
lence of  the  fire,  employed    in    the 
operation,  never    fails    to    elevate 
fome  of  the  metallic  parts   of  the 
vitriol  ;  the  nitre  is  ufed  rough    or 
unrefined,  which  containing  a  por- 
tion of  fca    fait,  fends    over    fome 
of  the  mariae   along    with    the  ni- 
trous acid  ;  nor  are  the  ingredients 
free  from  bits  of  wood,  or  other  ve- 
getable matters,  which    burning  in 
the  procefs    foul  the  fpiiit  with    an 
empyreumatic    oil,    giving    it,     at 
the  fame  time,  an  high  colour.     If 
therefore  common  aquafortis  be  em- 
ployed in  any  medicinal  preparati- 
on, it  ought  to  be  previoully  puri- 
fied ;     the    moft    eifedual    method 
of  doing     which    is    the     follow- 
in?. 
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A  qjJ  A    FORTIS     FURIFICATA. 

Purified  aquafortis . 
Drop  into  the  aquafortis  a  drop  or 
two  of  folution  of  filver.  If  it 
becomes  milky  or  cloudy,  drop 
in  a  little  more  of  the  folution, 
till  a  fre.1i  addition  occafions  no 
further  change;  allowing  proper 
intervals  for  the  white  n7atter  to 
fettle,  that  the  effefl  of  a  new 
addition  may  be  the  better  per- 
ceived. Then  pour  the  liquor 
into  a  glafs  retort,  and  diftil  in  a 
fand-heat  to  drynefs. 

Th  e  milkinefs  produced  by  the 
folution  of  filver  is  a  certain  mark 
of  marine  or  vitriolic  acid  in  the 
aquafortifi  ;  the  filver  abfoibing 
thofe  acids,  and  forming  with  them 
a  concrete  which  the  liquor  is  inca- 
pable of  holding  diflblved.  If  the 
aquafortis  is  not  made  at  all  clou- 
dy by  this  folution,  we  may  becer- 
tainofits  having  been  previouffy 
free  from  the  leafi  admixture  of  thofe 
heterogeneous  acids  ;  and  when  it 
ceafes  to  become  milky  from  afrefii 
addition,  we  may  be  equally  cer- 
tain, that  how  much  foever  it  might 
have  contained  of  them  at  firfl:,  they 
are  now  perfedly  feparaced. 

The  folution  of  filver  is  to  be  . 
made  in  aquafortis  already  purifi- 
ed. Where  this  cannot  be  had, 
the  little  quantity  generally  fuffici- 
ent  for  the  prefent  purpofe,  may 
be  made  in  the  common  impure  fort 
of  aquafortis,  which  will  be  puri- 
fied during  the  diffolution  itfelf. 
Put  a  thin  bit  of  filver  into  a  little 
of  the  aquafortis,  and  fet  the  vial 
in  a  fand-heat  ;  if  the  aquafortis 
is  pure,  numerous  minute  bub- 
bles will  iflue  from  the  filver 
on  all  fides,  and  the  metal  will 
gradually  dilTolve  without  alter- 
ing the  tranfparency  of  the  li- 
quor :  but  if  the  aquafortis  con- 
tains marine  or  vitriolic  acid,  it 
will    quickly   become  milky,  thofe 

acids 
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acids  uniting  with  the  filver,  as  in 
the  above  process,  as  tall  as  the  ni- 
trous acid  diirolves  it.  As  the 
v;hite  matter  precipitates  upon, 
and  adheres  to,  tiie  furface  of  the 
filver,  fo  as  to  inipede  the  further 
a<Stion  of  the  menllruuin;  the  li- 
quor muft  be  filtered  and  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  v/iih  a  bit  of  frelli 
lilver:  if  any  milkinefs  ftill  enfues, 
the  operation  muft  be  repeated  with 
another  piece  of  the  metal,  till  all 
the  toreign  acids  are  feparated,  and 
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AQUA  REGIA. 

Ediiih . 
Put  an  ounce  of  powdered  fal  am- 
moniac into  a  large  cucurbit,  and 
add  to  it,  by  little  and  little  at 
a  time,  four  ounces  of  fpirit  of 
nitre,  or  double  aquafortis.  Let 
them  ftand  together  in  a  fand- 
heat,  till  the  fait  is  entirely  dif- 
folved. 

The   glafs  in  which  the  mixture 
is  made  fliould  be   placed   under   a 


the  filver  is  found  to  dilTolve  clear,  chimney  (to  carry  up    the  offenfive 

Good  aquafortis    takes    up    about  vapour)  and  its  orifice  by  no  means 

half  its  own  weight  of  filver.  ftopt  tillfuch  time  as  the  fait  is  per- 

The  filver  may  be  recovered  from  fcftly     diilolved,    and     the    iumes 

the    white    fettlings,     without  any  ceafe    to    arife    with     impetuoluy. 

confiderable  lofs,    by  the    tollovving  Thefe  cautions  are    extremely    ne- 

niethcd.  ceffary,  if  the  procefs  be  conduct- 
ed  according  to    the    directions  a- 

Let  the  matter  le  thoroughly  dri-  bove.     But  if  the    fal   ammoniac, 

ed,  then  mixed  with  a  little  pot-  finely  powdered,  be  gradually  ad- 

afli,    and  the  mixture  made  into  ded  to  the  acid  fpirit    (which  ought 


a  pafte  with  oil.  Put  this  pafte 
into  a  crucible,  furrounding  it 
every  where  with  a  little  more 
potafh.  Set  the  crucible  in  a 
proper    furnace,    and   gradually 


to  be  of  a  middle  degree  of  ftrength 
between  fingle  aquafortis  and  llrong 
fpirit  of  nitre)  the  folution  will  pro- 
ceed without  any  inconvenience  ; 
and  may  be  finiflied  in  a  reafonable 


raife  the  fire  fo  as  to  bring  the  compals  of  time,  provided  the  mix 
whole  into  fuhon.  When  the  ture  be  now  and  then  ilirred. — The 
crucible  is  grown  cold,  a  lump  only  ufe  of  aqua  regia  and  the  a- 
of  fine  filver  will  be  found  in  the     qus    fortes,    is    as     menftrua   for 

ceitain  mineral  fubtlances. 


bottom. 

AQUAFORTIS  COMPOSITA. 

Compound  aquafortis , 
bond. 
Take  fisteen  ounces    of  aquatortis, 
and  onedrachm  ofic-a  ialt.    D,!- 
til  them  to  dryncfs. 

This  is  defigned  a^  a  mcnflru- 
um  for  quickfilver,  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  red  meicuiial  corro- 
sive, or  red  precipitate  as  it  is  cal- 
led; which  the  marine  acid  in  this 
compound  liquor  renders  of  a  more 
fparkling  appearance,  and  more 
beautiful  to  the  eye,  than  when 
made  with  the    nitrous  acid  aione. 


^CILTUM  DISTILL ATUM,    vel 
SPIRirUS  ACETI. 

DlftiUfd  t'inegar,  or  fpirit  of 
qjinegar . 
Load. 
Let  vinegar  be  difiilled  with  a  gen- 
tle heat  as  long  as  the  drops  fali 
free  from  an  enrpyreunia. 
If  fonie    part   of   tlie   fpirit   which 
comes  over  iHfi;be  thrown  away, 
the  rea  v.'ili  be  the  ftronger. 

Ediid'. 

Put  an^-  quantity  of  the  befl;  vme- 

•aar  into  a    large,  lliailow,  glais 

vclTel,  and  wiih    a    gentle  heat, 

G  g  s  '^^ 
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in  a  fand-bath,  evaporate   about  ried  no  farther  :  the  diftilled    fpirit 

one-fourth  part  of  it  :  then  diftil  muft  be  reflified   by  a  fecond  diftil- 

the  remainder  in  an  alembic,  with  lation  in  a  retort,  or  glafs  alembic, 

a  glafs   head,  gradually    increa-  for  though  the   head    and    receiver 

fing  the  fire,  as  long  as  the  fpirit  be  of  glafs  or  ftone  ware,  the   acid 

comes  off  clear.  will  contrafl;  a  metallic  taint    from 

the  pewter  worm. 
Th  IS  procefs  may  be    perform-  The  refiduum   of  this  procefs    is 
cd  either  in  a  common  dill  with  its  coamionly  thrown  away  as  ufelefs, 
>>ead,  or  in  a  retort.     The  better  though    if    {kiifully     managed,    it 
kinds    of  wine    vinegar  iliould  be  might  be  made  to  turn  to  good  ac- 
made  ufe  of  ;  thofe  prepared    from  count  j  the  moft  acid  parts  of  the 
malt  liquors,  however  fine  and  clear  vinegar  ftill  remaining  in  it.     Mix- 
they  may  feem   to   be,  contain   a  ed  with  about  three  limes  its  weight 
large   quantity  of  a    vifcous    fub-  of  fine  dry  fand,  and  committed  to 
itance,  as   appears  from  the    flimi-  diftillation  in  a   retort,  with  a  well 
nefs  and  ropinefs  to  which  they  are  regulated  fire,  it  yields  an   exceed- 
very  much  fubjeQ  ;  this    not  only  ing   ftrong   acid    fpirit  j     together 
hinders  the  acid  parts  from  arifing  vi'ith   an   empyreumatic  oil,  which 
freely,  but  likevvife  is   apt  to  make  taints  the  fpirit  with  a  difagreeable 
the  vinegar  boil  over  into  the  reci-  odour.     This   acid  is  neverthelefs, 
pient,  and  at  the  fame  time  difpo-  without  any  re£lification,  better  for 
fes  it  to  receive  a  difagreeable  im-  fome  purpofes  (as  a   little  of  it  will 
preffion  from  the  fire.     And  indeed,  go  a  great  way)  than  the  pure  fpi- 
with    the   beft   kind  of  vinegar,  if  rit  ;  particularly  for  making  the  fal 
thediftillation  be  carried  on  to   any  diureticus  of  the  London  difpenfa- 
great  length,  it  is    extremely  difh-  tory;  for  there  the  oily  matter,   on 
cult  to  avoid  an  empyreuma.  The  which   its  ill    flavour    depends,    is 
beft  method  of  preventing  this  in-  burnt  out  by  the  calcination. 
convenience  is,  if  a  retort  be  made  The  fpirit  of  vinegar  is  a    purer 
ufe  of,  to  pUce  the   fand  but  a  lit-  and  ilronger   acid  than  vinegar  it- 
tie  \vay  up  its  fides,  and  when  fome-  felf,  with  which    it  agrees  in  other 
vi/hat  more   than  half  the  liquor   is  refpeds.     The  medical   virtues   of 
come  over,  to  pour  on  the  remain-  thefe   liquors   may    be    feen  in  the 
der  a  quantity  of  freili    vinegar    e-  fedion  of  acids,  page  6i ,   and  un- 
qual    to  that   of  the  liquor  drawn  der   the   article    Acetum,  page, 
off  ;   this  may  be  repeated  three  or  74>  their  principal   difference  from 
tour  times  ;  the  vinegar  fupplied  at  the  mineral  acids  confifts    in  their 
each  lime   being    previocfly  made  being  milder,  lefs  flimulating,   lefs 
hot  :     the    addition  of  cold   liquor  difpoffed  to  affeft  the  kidneys,  and 
would  not  only  prolong   the  opera-  promote  the  urinary   fecretions,  or 
tion,    but   alfo   endanger  breaking  locoagulatethe  animal  juices.  The 
the  retort.     If  the  common  ilill   is  matter,  left  after  the  diftillation  in 
employed,  it  fliould  likewife  be  oc-  glafs    vefTels,  though    not    ufed  in 
cafionally  fupplied  with  ficih  vine-  medicine,    would    doubtlefs    prove 
gar,    in    proportion  as    the    fpirit  a  ferviceable   detergent,    faponace- 
runs  off;  and  this    continued,  until  ous  acid-  and  in  this  light  it  ftands 
the  procsls  can  be  convenienOy  car-  recommended  by  Boerhaave. 


SECT. 
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SECT.     V. 

Combination  of  acid  with  vinous  Jpirits, 


j  A  L  L  the  mineral  acids,  on  be- 
±\  ing  mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine, 
raife  a  great  ebullition  and  heat. 
If  tlie  acid  is  in  fmall  quantity,  it 
unites  intimately  with  the  vinous 
fpirit,  fo  as  to  arife  with  it  in  di- 
ftillation.     The  tafte    and    all    the 

jl     characters  of  acidity,  aredeftroyed; 

*  and  the  mixture  acquires  a  grateful 
flavour,  which  neither  of  the  ingre- 
dients had  before. 

SPIRITUS  VITRIOLI   DULCIS. 
Dulcified  fpirit  of  ^vitriol. 
,  Land. 

Take  of  the  ftrong  fpirit  or  oil  of 
vitriol,  one  pound  ;  of  reflified 
fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint.  Cau- 
tioufly  mix  them  together  by  lit- 
tle and  little  at  a  time,  and  di- 
ftil  the  mixture,  with  a  very  gen- 
tle heat,  till  a  black  froth  begins 
to  arife  :  then  immediately  re- 
move the  whole  from  the  fire, 
left  this  froth  lliould  pafs  over  in- 
'  to  the  recipient,  and  fruftrate 
the  operation. 

Edinb . 

Into  four  pints  of  re£tified  fpirit  of 
wine,  drop  cautioufly  one  pound 
of  oil  of  vitriol.  Digeft  in  a 
clofe  ftoft  matrafs,  with  a  very 
gentle  warmth  in  fand,  for  eight 
days  ;  and  then  diftil  with  a 
foft  fire,  till  oily  drops  begin 
to  appear  in  the  neck  of  the  re- 
tort. 

Add  to  the  diftilled  fpirit,  an  e- 
qual  meafure  of  water,  in  which 
feme  fait  of  tartar  has  been  dif- 
folved,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
drachm  of  the  fait  to  a  pint  of 
the  water:  mix  them  together, 
by  ihaking  the  veiTel  j  and  draw 


off  the    fpirit  again    by  a  gentle 
heat. 

The  different  proportions  of  the 
acid  fpirit  to  the  vinous  in  thefe 
proceffes,  make  no  variation  in  the 
quality  of  the  produce,  provided 
the  diftillation  is  duly  conduced  ■ 
all  the  redundant  acid  being  left  in 
the  refiduum. 

.  A  good  deal  of  caution  is    requi- 
fite    in    mixing   the    two    liquors. 
Some  diredt  the  fpirit  of  wine  to  be 
put  firft  into  the  retort,  and  the  oil 
of  vitriol  to  be   poured  upon   it  all 
at  once  5  a  method   of  procedure 
by  no  means    advifeable,  as  a  vio- 
lent heat  and  ebullition  'alw^ays  en- 
fue,  which  not  only  diflipate  a  part 
of  the   mixture,    but   hazard    alfo 
the  breaking   of  the  vefTel,  to  the 
great  danger  of  the  operator,     O- 
thers  put  the  oil  of  vitriol  into  the 
retort   firft,    then  by    means   of  a 
funnel,  with  a  long  pipe  that   may 
reach  down  juft    to  the  furface    of 
the  acid,  pour  in  the  fpirit  of  wine; 
if  this   is    done  with  fufficient  cau- 
tion, the  vinous  fpirit  fpreads  itfelf 
on  the  furface  of  the  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  the  two  liquors  appear  diftinft  : 
on  ftanding  for  a  week  or  two,  the 
vinous  fpirit  is   gradually  imbibed, 
wijhout   any  commotion,  and  the 
veflel  may    then   be  fafely    fliaken, 
to   complete  the    mixture  ;  but  if 
the  fpirit  is  poured  in  too  haftily  at 
firft,  or  if  the  veflel   is   moved    be- 
fore the  two  liquors  have  in  fome 
degree  incorporated,  the  fame  ef- 
fect enfues  as  in  the  foregoing  cafe. 
The  only  fecure  way  is,  to  add  the 
oil  of  vitriol  to  the    fpirit  of  wine 
by  a  little  quantity  at  a  time,  wait- 
ing till  the  firft  addition  is   incor- 
G  g  ?  porased 
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porated  before  another  quantity  is 
put  in:  by  this  management,  the 
heat  that  enfues  is  inconfiderable, 
and  the  mixture  is  effected  without 


Part  IIL 


any  mconvemence. 

The  diftillation  fliould  be  per- 
formed with  an  equable  and  very 
gentle  heat,  and  not  continued  fo 
long  as  till  a  black  froth  begins  to 
appear  ;  for  before  this  time  a  li- 
quor will  arife  of  a  very  different 
nature  from  the  fpirit  here  intend- 
ed. The  feveral  products  are  moft 
commodioufly  kept  apart  by  ufing 
a  tubulated  receiver,  fo  placed, 
that  its  pipe  may  convey  the  mat- 
ter which  will  come  over,  into  a 
vial  fet  underneath  :  the  jundture 
of  the  retort  and  recipient  is  to  be 
luted  with  a  parte  made  of  linfeed 
ineal,  and  further  fecured  by  a 
piece  of  wet  bladder  :  the  lower 
jun£lure  may  be  clofed  only  with 
fome  foft  v.-ax,  that  the  vial  may 
be  occafionaily  removed  with  eafe. 

The  true  dulcified  fpirit  arifes  in 
thin  fubtile  vapours,  which  con- 
denfe  upon  the  fides  of  the  recipi- 
ent in  ftreight  ftriss.  It  is  colour- 
lefs  as  water,  very  volatile,  inflam- 
mable, of  an  extremely  fragrant 
fmell,  in  tafte  fomewhat  aromatic. 
After  the  fire  has  been  kept  up 
for  fome  time,  white  fumes  arife, 
which  either  form  irregular  ftris, 
or  are  collefted  into  large  round 
drops  like  oil  :  on  the  firft  appear- 
ance of  thefe,  the  vial  (or  the  re- 
ceiver, if  a  common  one  is  made 
ufe  of)  muft  be  taken  away.  If  a- 
nother  be  fubftituted,  and  the  di  = 
filiation  continued,  an  acid  liquor 
comes  over,  of  an  exceedmg  pun- 
gent fmell,  like  the  fumes  of  burn- 
ing  brimftone.  At  length  a  black 
froth  begins  hadily  to  arife,  and 
prevents  our  carrying  the  procefs 
farther. 

On  the  furface  of  the  fulphure- 
ous  fpirit  is  found  fwimming  a  fmail 
Cjuantity  of  oil,  of  a  light    yellovy 


colour,  a  ftrong,  penetrating,  and 
very  agreeable  fmell.  This  oil 
feeais  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame  na- 
ture with  the  elTential  oils  of  veget- 
ables. It  readily  and  totally  dif- 
folves  in  ref^ified  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  communicates  to  a  large  quan- 
tity of  that  menrtruum  the  tafte  and 
fmell  of  the  aromatic  or  dulcified 
fpirit. 

The  matter  remaining  after  the 
diftillation  is  of  a  dark  blackilh  co- 
lour, and  ftill  highly  acid.  Treat- 
ed with  frefli  fpirit  of  wine,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  before,  it  yields  the 
fame  productions  ;  till  at  length, 
all  the  acid  that  remains  unvolati- 
lized  being  fatiated  with  the  in- 
flammable oily  matter  of  the  fpirit, 
the  compound  proves  a  bitumin- 
ous, fuphureous  mafs  ;  v/hich  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fire  in  open  veffels,  rea- 
dily burns,  leaving  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  fixt  aflies;  in  clofe  ones, 
explodes  with  violence;  and  with 
fixt  alkaline  falts,  forms  a  com- 
pound, nearly  fnnilar  to  one  com- 
pofed  of  alkalies  and  fulphur. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol  has  been 
for  fome  time  greatly  efteemed  both 
as  a  menftruum  and  a  medicine.  It 
diflblves  fome  refin  'US  and  bitumi- 
nous fubftances  more  readily  than 
Ipirit  of  wine  alone,  and  extracts  e- 
legant  tinClures  from  fundry  veget- 
ables: efpecially  if  rectified,  as  in 
the  fecond  of  the  above  proceffes, 
from  a  little  fixt  alkaline  fait,  tofe- 
parate  any  redundant  acidity.  As 
a  medicine,  it  promotes  perfpirati- 
on  and  the  urinary  fecretion,  ex- 
pels flatulencies,  and  in  many  cafes 
abates  fpafmodic  fl:ri£tures,  eafes 
pains  and  procures  fleep:  the  dofe 
is  from  ten  to  eighty  or  ninety  drops 
m  any  convenient  vehicle.  It  is 
not  eflentially  different  from  the  ce- 
lebrated anodyne  liquor  of  Hoff- 
man; to  which  it  is,  by  the  author 
himfelf,  not  unfrequently  directed 
as  a  fuccedaneum. 

LlQJJOR 
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Chap.  8, 

LiQjroR  ANODYNUs    MiNERA-         Th  I  s  Hquor  has  been  8;reatly  ce- 

L  I  s    H  o  F  F  M  A  N  N  I .  Icbrated  in  France  as  a  reftiingent , 

Hoffman'' s  mineral  anodyne  liquor .  and  for  the  fame    purpofes    as    the 

Into  half  a    pound  of  concentrated  dulcified  fpirit;  from  which  it  differs 

oil  of  vitriol,  placed  in    a    large  in  having  a  confiderable  acidity. 


glafs  retort,  pour  by  little  and 
little,  through  a  iong-ftemnied 
tunnel,  one  pint  and  a  half  of 
highly  redlified  fpirit  of  wine. 
Stop  the  mouth  ot  the  retort,  di- 
geft  for  fome  days,  and  then  di- 
llil  with  a  very  gentle  heat.  At 
firft  a  fragrant  fpirit  of  wine  will 
arife;  and  after  it,  a  more  fra- 
grant volatile  fpirit,  to  be  caught 
in  a  frefh  receiver.  The  receiv- 
er being   again    changed,  a   ful- 


SPIRITUS  yETHEREUS. 
Ethereal   fpirit. 
Edinb . 
Take  dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  rec- 
tified as  in  the  fecond  of  the  fore- 
going procefTes  under  that  titlCj, 
page  453. 
Water  in  which  fait  of  tartar  has 
been  dilfolved,  in  the  proportion 
there  prefcribed  ;  of  each  equai 
parts. 


phureous,  volatile,  acid  phlegm  Mix  them  together,  then  fuffer  them 
comes  over;  and  at  length  a  to  reft,  and  feparate  the  ethereal 
fiveet  oil  of  'vitriol,  which  fliould  fpirit  which  rifes  to  the  top. 
be  immediately  feparated,  left  it  Great  part  of  the  dulcified  fpirit 
be  abforbed  by  the  phlegm  Mix  of  vitriol  may  be  recovered 
the  firft  and  fecond  fpirits  toge-  from  the  reaiaining  liquor  by  di- 
ther, and  in  two  ounces  of  this  ftillation. 
mixture  diffolve    twelve  drops  of 

the  fweet   oil.     If  the  liquor  has  The  preparation   of  this  fingu- 

any  fulphureous   fmeil,  rediftil  it  lar  fluid,  now  firft  received  into  a 

from  a  little  fait  of  tartar.   Parjf.  public  pharmacopoeia,  has  hitherto 

been  confined   to  a  few  hands  ;  for 

Whe.ther  this  is  the  exa£l  pre"  though  feveral  proccfles  have  been 

paration,    fo    much    recommended  publiflied  for  obtaining  it,  the  fuc- 

and  fo  often  prefcribed  by  Hoffman,  cefs  of  moft  of  them  is  precarious, 

as  an  anodyne   and    antifpafmodic,  and  fome  of  them  are  accompanied 

we   capnot  determine.     We   learn  alfo  with    danger  to  the  operator, 

from  his  own  writings,  that  his  ano-  The  principal   difficulty  coniifts    in 

dyne   liquor  was  compofed  of   the  the  diftillation   of   the  dulcified  fpi- 

dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  and  the  a-  rii    of  vitriol  ;    where    that    fpirit 

romatic   oil    which  arifes  after  it  ;  itfelf  only  is    wanted,  the   method 

but  not  in  what  proportions  he  mix-  above    direded  for  it  fucceeds    in 

'ed  them   together.      The  college  of  perfe6tion  :    hut   when  it   is    made 

Wirternberg  feem  to   think  that  all  with    a  view  to    the  ether,  a  little 

the  oil  was  mixed  with  all  the  fpirit  variation    is  neceflary,  for  only    a 

obtained  in   one  operation,  without  fmall  quantity  of  ether  can  be  fepa 


regard  to  the  precife  quantities. 

A  QJJ  A     R  A  B  E  L  L  I  A  N  A  . 

Eau  de  Rahel. 
Take  four  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
and   twelve    ounces    of  reiStified 
fpirit  of  wine.     Pour  the  vinous 


rated  from  the  fpirit  {0  prepared. 
There,  the  diftillation  is  performed 
with  an  equable  and  gentle  heat  ; 
here  the  fire  fliould  be  haftily 
raifed,  fo  as  to  make  the  liquor 
boil,  for  on  this  circumftance  the 
produce    of  ether    principally    de- 


.  fpirit  gradually  into  the  acid,  and     pends.     (See  a  paper   ou  this  fub 
digeft  in  a  clofe  matrafs.     Farif.         G  g  4  jec 
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jec\  by  Dr.  Morris,  in  the  t'econd 
volume  of  tlie  Medical  Oblerva- 
tions  and  inquiries,  publifhed  by 
a  f  ciety  of  phyficia"s  in  Lon- 
don.) I'be  heat  ni?y  be  k.^pt  up 
tothisaegree  till  t'ic  bli.ck  froih 
begins  to  appear  :  but  it  is  more 
advifeable,  when  the  eIvjU".uon  has 
continued  for  iv  iiale  time,  to  abate 
the  heat.  The  niofi:  fecure  way- 
will  be,  as  foon  as  the  mixture  boils 
with  large  bubbles,  to  entirely  re- 
move the  fire:  the  retort  fhould 
be  furrounded  with  fand  in  an  iron 
pot,  and  the  heat,  which  thefe  have 
by  this  time  acquired,  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  for  keeping  up  the  ebullition 
a  little  longer,  and  for  completing 
the  diftilldtion.  The  dittilled  fpirit 
is  to  be  drawn  over  again  from  fome 
fixt  alkaline  faltj  but  the  addition 
of  water,  in  this  rectification,  does 
not  appear  to  be  neceifary.  The 
ether  is  to  be  feparated  from  the 
rectified  fpirit  in  the  manner  above 
prefcribed,  . 

Th  e  ether  or   ethereal   fpirit   is 
the  lighieft,  moft    volatile,  and  in- 
flammable,   of  all    known    liquids. 
Jt  is    lighter    than    the   moft   high- 
ly rectified    fpirit  of  wine,    in   die 
proportion  of  about  7  to  8:  a  drop, 
let  fail  on  the  hand,  evaporates  al- 
nioft  in  an  inftant,  fcarcely  render- 
ing the  part  moift.     It  does  not  mix, 
or    only  in    a    fmall  quantity,  with 
water,  fpirit  ofv-'ine,  alkaline  lixi- 
via, volatile  alkaline  fpirits,  or    a- 
Cids;  but  is    a    povverfui    diffolvent 
for  oii5,  balfams,  refins,  and   other 
analogous  fubftances.     It  has  a  fra- 
grant odour,  which,  in  confcquence 
of  the  volatility  of  the  fluid,   is  dif- 
fufed  through    a   large    fpace.     Its 
rhedical  efFefts  are  not  as  yet  irsuch 
known,    though    it    is     not    to   be 
doubted   that    a    fluid  of  lb    much 
fubtility  muft  haveconfiderableones. 
It  has  often  been  found  to  give  eafe 
in  violent  head  achs,  by   being  ap- 


plied externally  to  the  part,  and  to 
relieve  the  tooth-ach,  by  being  laid 
on  the  aiii.fted  jaw.  It  has  been 
given  alio  internally,  with  benefit, 
in  whooping  coughs,  and  hyfterical 
cafes,  from  two  or  three  drops  to 
five  and  twenty,  in  a  glafs  cf  wine 
or  water  ;  which  fhould  be  fwal- 
lowed  as  quick  as  poffible,  as  the 
ether  fo  fpeedily  exhales. 

SPIRITUS  NITRI  DULCIS. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre. 
Lond. 
Take  a  quart  of  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  halla  pound  of  Glau- 
ber's fpirit  of  nitre.  Mix  them, 
by  pouring  the  nitrous  fpirit  in- 
to the  other  ;  and  diflii  v;ith  a 
gentle  heat,  as  long  as  the  liquor 
which  comes  over  does  not  raife 
any  efi^ervefcence  with  lixivial 
faits. 

Edinh. 

Put  three  parts  of  reftified  fpirit  of 
wine  into  a  large  bolt-heat,  and 
gradually  add  thereto  one  part 
of  fpirit  of  nitre.  Digeft  them 
together  for  two  days  ;  and  then 
diftil  in  a  fand-heat,  according 
to  art  I  taking  care,  towards 
the  end  of  the  operation,  that 
the  retort  break  "not  from  too 
great  a  heat. 

FIere  the  operator  muft  take 
care  not  to  invert  the  order  of  mix- 
ing the  two  liquors,  by  pouring  the 
vinous  fpirit  into  the  acid  ;  for  if 
he  ihould,  a  violent  effervefcence 
and  heat  would  enfue,  and  the 
matter  be  difperfed  in  highly  nox- 
ious red  fumes.  The  moft  conve- 
nient and  fafe  method  of  perform- 
ing the  mixture  feems  to  be,  to  put 
the  inflammable  fpirit  into  a  large 
glafs  body  with  a  narrow  mouth, 
placed  under  a  chimney,  and  to 
pour  upon  it  the  acid,  by  means  of 

a  glafj 
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a  glafs  funnel,  in  very  fmall  quan- 
j    titles  at  a  time  ;  Aiaking    the  veffel 
I    as  ifion  as  the  efFervefcence  enfuing 
j    upon  each    addition  ceafes,  before 
a  frefh  quantity  is  put  in  ;  by  this 
means,  the  glafs  will  heat  equally, 
and   be   prevented    from  breaking. 
During  the  aftionof  the  two  fpirits 
upon  one  another,  the  veffel  fhould 
be  lightly   covered  ;  if  clofe  ftopt, 
it    will   burft;  and    if   left  entirely 
I  open,  fome  of   the  more  valuable 
I   parts  will  exhale.     Lemery   directs 
the   mixture  to  be  made  in  an  open 
veffel  :   by  which  unfcientifical  pro- 
cedure, he  ufually  loft,  as  he  him- 
felf  obferves,  half  his   liquor;  and 
we  may  prefume  that  the  remain- 
der was  not    the    medicine  here  in- 
tended. 
I       The    liquors,    mixed    together, 
!  fhould  be  fuffered  to  reft  for  at  leaft 
twelve  hours,  that  the  fumes  may 
entirely  fublide,  and   the   union  be 
in  fome  meafurecompleated.     The 
diftillation    fhould     be    performed 
,  with  a  very  flow  and  well  regulated 
fire  ;  otherwife  the  vapour  will  ex- 
pand with  fo  much  force  as  to  burft 
the  veffels.     Wilfon  feems  to  have 
experienced  the  juftnefs  of  this  ob- 
fervation  ;    and    hence   dired^s    the 
junflureofthe  retort    and  receiver 
not  to    be  luted,  or    but    flightly  : 
if  a    tubulated    recipient,  with    its 
upright  long  pipe,  be  made  ufe  of, 
and  the  diftillation  performed   with 
the  heat  of  a  v/ater-bath,  the  vef- 
fels may  be  luted  without  any  dan- 
ger ;     this    method     has    likewife 
another  advantage,  as  it  afcertains 
the    time    when    the    operation    is 
fmifhed  :     examining    the    diftilled 
fpirit  every  now  and    then  with  al- 
1  kaline  falts,  as   direfted  above,  is 
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fufficiently  troublefome  :  whilft  in 
a  water-bath,  we  may  fafely  draw 
over  ail  that  will  arife,  for  this 
heat  will  elevate  no  more  of  the 
acid  than  what  is  dulcified  by  the 
vinous  fpirit. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre  has  been 
long  held,  and  not  undefervedly, 
in  great  efteem.  It  quenches  thirft, 
promotes  the  natural  fecretions,  ex- 
pels flatulencies,  and  moderately 
ftrengthens  the  ftomacli  :  it  may  be 
given  from  twenty  drops  to  a 
drachm,  in  any  convenient  vehiclco 
Mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  fpi- 
rit of  hartfliorn,  the  fpiritus  vola- 
tilis  aromaticus,  or  any  other  alka- 
line fpirit,  it  proves  a  mild  yet  ef- 
ficacious diaphoretic,  and  often  no- 
tably diuretic  ;  efpecially  in  fome 
febrile  cafes  where  fuch  a  falu- 
tary  evacuation  is  wanted.  A  fmali 
proportion  of  this  fpirit  added  to 
malt  fpirits,  gives  them  a  flavour 
approaching  to  that  of  French 
brandy, 

SPIRITUS   SALTS   DULCIS. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  fait. 
Edinh. 
This  is    made  with   fpirit   of  fait, 
after  the  fame  manner  as   dulci- 
fied fpirit  of  nitre. 

The  dulcification  of  the  fpirit  of 
fait  does  not  fucceed  fo  perfeflly, 
as  that  of  the  two  foregoing  acids, 
only  a  minute  portion  of  it  uniting 
with  the  fpirit  of  wine,  and  unlefs 
the  procefs  is  ficilfuUy  managed, 
fcarce  any.  Some  have  held  this 
fpirit  in  great  efteem  againft  weak- 
nefs  of  the  ftomach,  indigeftion, 
and  the  like,  following  from  hard 
drinking  ;  at  prefent  it  is  not  often 
made  ufe  of  or  kept  in  the  fliops. 
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Neutral 

WHEN  any  acid  and  any  alka- 
kaline  falts  are  mixed  toge- 
ther, in  fuch  proportion  that  neither 
of  them  may  prevail,  they  form  by 
their   coalition   a    new    compound, 
called  NEUTRAL.   In  all  the  com- 
binations of  this  kind  (except   fome 
of  thofe  with    vegetable  acids)  the 
alkali  and  acid    are   fo  ftrongly  re- 
tained by  one    another,  that   they 
are  not  to  be  difunited   by  any  de- 
gree of  fire.     How  volatile   foever 
the  acid  was  by  itfelf,  if  combined 
with  a  fixt   alkali,  it  proves   almoll 
as  fixt  as  the  pure  alkali  :  if  the  al- 
kali  is    of  the    volatile     kind,    the 
compound  proves  alfo  volatile,  fub- 
liming  in  its  whole  lubftance,  with- 
out   any    feparation    of  its  parts. 
There  are,  however,  means  ot  pro- 
curing this   difunion   by  the  inter- 
vention of  other   bodies,    as     we 
have  already  feen  in  the  feparation 
of  the  volatile  alkali  of  fal  ammo- 
niac, and  of  the  acids  of  nitre  and 
fea   fait :  but    in  all    cafes    of  this 
kind,  only  one  of  the  ingredients  of 
the  neutral  fait  can   poffibly  be  ob- 
tained  by  itfelf,  the   feparation    of 
this  happening  in  virtue  of  the  fuper- 
added   body  uniting  with  the  other. 


Salts. 

There  is  another  kind  of  coii]- 
pound  falts,  formed  by  the  coali- 
tion of  acids  with  earthy  and  me- 
tallic bodies.  Thefe  falts  differ 
from  the  true  neutral  ones  in  feve- 
ral  obvious  properties  ;  fome  of 
them  change  blue  vegetable  juices 
to  a  green  like  alkalies,  and  others 
to  a  red  like  acids,  while  neutral 
falts  make  no  change  in  the  colour  : 
mixed  with  boiling  milk,  they  co- 
agulate it,  while  neutral  falts  ran 
ther  prevent  its  coagulation  :  from 
moft  of  them,  the  acid  is  difunited 
by  fire,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  additional  matter,  of  which  we 
have  feen  an  inilance  in  the  diftil- 
lation  of  the  acid  of  vitriol  :  but 
the  moft  diftinguiihing,  and  uni- 
verfal,  charaiSter  of  thefe  falts  is, 
that  folutions  of  them,  on  the 
addition  of  any  fixt  alkali,  grow 
turbid,  and  depofit  their  earth  or 
metal.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that 
cuftom  had  appropriated  fome  par- 
ticular name  to  the  falts  of  this 
clafs,  to  prevent  their  being  con- 
founded, which  fcveral  of  them 
have  often  been,  with  the  perfeft 
neutral  falts. 


CoMM  O  N 
fixt      A  L  K  A  I-  T 


Alkali  of 

SEA    SALT. 

Volatile 

ALKALI 


VlTRIOLICjNiTROUS 
ACID.         I        ACID 


jVIa  R  I  N  e 

ACID. 


Viiiiolated 
tartar 


Glauber's 

fair. 


fliiiolopnic 
fal  ammori. 


IUalcare- 

lOUS     EARTH 


Selenities. 


Coaimon  j  Kcgenerai- 
nirre       (  ed  /ea  fair. 


Ma 


G  N  E  S  I  A 


bal  catharti- 
cus  amarus 


bolubU 


le  earth  !       a  i 
„r  Alum, 

ot    C  L  A  Y 


^ubica 
nitre 

Volatile 
nitre 

Calcareous!  Calcareous 
nitre        '  nmriaric  fn  It 


Sea  fait. 
11  dinaio- 


Acetous 

ACID. 


bal    diure- 
ticiis. 


A   laic   (uuilar 
fn  fq!  din  ret. 


Cjpuicus 

Mindereri . 

t\  iubaunu- 

crpnf  fait  - 


Purging    lalts,  not    uiltinguiihed    by 
any  particular  name. 


Alinngent   falls,  not   diltinguilhed  by 
any  particular  name. 
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The  preceuing  table  exhibits,  at  and  diffolvin^ 
one  view,  the  ieveral  compound 
fa!ts  refuhing  from  the  union  of 
each  of  the  pure  acids  with  each  of 
the  common  alkalies  and  foluble 
earths  ;  the  acids  being  placed  on 
the  top,  the  alkalies  and  earths  on 
the  left  hand,  and  the  compound 
falts  in  the  refpeftive  interfedions  ; 
and     is     thus     to    be    underftood. 
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_  pov/er  are  at  their 
height :  that  in  returning  to  its  firft 
temperature,  it  throv/s  off  again 
all  that  tha  additional  heat  had 
enabled  it  to  dilTblve  :  that  inde- 
pendently of  any  increafe  or  dimi- 
nution of  heat,  a  gradual  evapo- 
ration  of  the  fluid  itfelf  will  occa- 
fion  a  proportional  feparation  of 
the   iait  :     and    that   the    particles 


In  the  upiight  columns,  under  of  the  fait,  in  this  reparation  from 
each  of  the  acids,  are  feen  the  the  water,  unlefs  too  haftily  forced 
feveral  compound  falts  refulting  together  by  fudden  cooling,  or  ftrong 
from  the  union  of  that  acid  with  evaporation,  or  diilurbec? by  exter- 
the  refpeflive  alkahes  and  earths  nal  caufes,  generally  concrete  into 
on  the  left  fide.  In  the  tranf-  tranfparent  and  regularly  figured 
verfe  columns,  oppofite  to  each  maifes,  called  cryftals.  The  feve- 
particular  alkali  and  earth,  are  ral  falts  aifume,  in  cryftallization 
feen  the  compound  falts  refult-  figures  peculiar  to  each :  thus  the 
ing  from  the  union  of  that  alkali  cryftals  of  nitre  are  hexagonal 
or  earth  with  the  refpeQive  acids  prifms  j  thofe  of  fea  fait,  cubes - 
on  the  top  ;  and,  converfely,  of  thofe  of  alum,  oftohedral  mafles  • 
each  of  the  compound  falts  ex-  while  fal  ammoniac  flioots  into  thiij 
prelTsd  in  the  table,  the  compo-  fibrous  plates  like  feathers, 
nent  parts  are  found  on  the  top  of  The  ufe  of  preparing  falts  in  a 
the  upright  column,  and  on  the  cryilalline  forni  is  not  merely  in 
left  fide  of  the  tranfverfe  column,  regard  to  their  elegance,  but  as  a 
in  whofe  interfeftion  that  particular  mark  of,  and  the  means  of  fecuring, 
fait  is  placed.  Some  of  thefe  falts  their  purity  and  perfeflion.  From 
have  been  already  treated  of  in  the  fubftances  not  diiToluble  in  water. 
Materia  Medica  J  but  it  was  thought  they  are  purified  by  the  previous 
proper  to  unite  them  here  into  one  folution  and  nitration  :  by  cryftal- 
viev/,  for  the  greater  perfpicuity  in  lization,  one  fait  is  purified  from  an 
regard  to  their  compofuion,  and  the  admixture  of  fuch  other  faline  bo- 
different  properties  which  theircom-  dies  as    diff^lve  either  more  eafily 


ponent    parts    alTunie    in    different 
combinations. 

Cryjiallizatlon  of  falts , 


or  more  diflicultly  than  itfelf.  For 
if  two  or  more  falts  be  difTolved 
together  in  a  certain  quantity  of 
hot  water,  the  fait  which  requires 
the  greateft  heat  for  its  folution  in 
This  is   a  general  operation  on     that  quantiiv   of  water,    will  fiifl: 


neutral  and  moll  of  the  other  com- 
pound falts.  It  depends  upon  thefe 
principles  :  that  water,  of  a  certain 
degree  of  heat,  diffolves,  of  any 
particular  fait,  only  a  certain  de- 
terminate quantity :  that  on  in- 
creafing  the  heat,  it  diiTolves  more 


begin  to  ieparate  in  cooling:  and 
if  the  water  is  kept  evaporating,  in 
an  uniform  hear,  the  fait  which 
requires  nintl  water  in  that  heat 
will  be  the  firil  in  crylbdlizing. 
In  all  cafes  of  this  kind,  if  the  pro- 
cefs    is    duly    managed,    the    firfl; 


and  more  (except   only  in  one  in-     fhootings  are  generally  well  figured 


ftance,  common    fait)    till   it  comes 
to  boil,  at  v.'hich  tinje  both  its  heat 


and    pure 

iooner 


the  lucceeding    ones, 


or    later  according  to   the 
(mantitv 
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quantity  of  the  other  falts  in  the 
liquor,  retain  an  admixture  of 
thofe  falts,  which  they  betray 
by  their  fmallnefs  and  by  their 
figure. 

In  order  to  the  cryftallization 
of  faline  folutions,  it  is  cuftomary 
to  boil  down  the  liquor,  till  fo  much 
of  the  fluid  has  exhaled,  as  that 
the  fait  begins  to  concrete  from  it 
even  while  hot,  forming  a  pellicle 
upon  the  furface  expofed  to  the  air; 
when  this  mark  appears,  the  whole 
is  removed  into  a  cold  place. 
This  method  feldom  affords  perfeft 
cryftals  :  for  when  water  is  thus 
faturate'd  with  the  fait  in  a  boiling 
heat,  and  then  fuddenly  cooled  ; 
the  particles  of  the  fait  run  haftily 
and  irregularly  together,  and  form 
only  a  confufed  femitranfparent 
mafs.  It  is  by  flow  concretion 
that  moft  falts  aflame  their  cryflal- 
Jine  form  in  perfe6\ion.  The  eva- 
poration fhould  be  gentle,  and  con- 
tinued no  longer,  than  till  fonie 
drops  of  the  liquor,  in  a  heat  below 
boiling,  being  let  fall  upon  a  cold 
glafs  plate,  difcover  cryftalline 
filaments  :  the  liquor  is  then  im- 
mediately to  be  removed  from  the 
fire  into  a  lefs  warm,  but  not  a  cold 
place ;  and  the  vefl'el  covered  with 
a  cloth  to  prevent  the  accefs  of  cold 
air,  and  the  formation  of  a  pelli- 
cle, which  falling  down  through  the 
fluid,  would  difl:urb  the  regularity 
of  the  cryftallization.  This  is  the 
mofl:  eftedual  method  for  motl 
falts  ;  though  there  are  fome, 
whofe  cryfliallization  is  to  be  ef- 
fected, not  by  an  abatement  of  the 
heat,  but  by  a  continued  equable 
evaporation  of  the  fluid  -,  fuch  in 
particular  is  fea  fait. 

Salts  retain  in  cryftallization  a 
portion  of  the  aqueous  fluid,  with- 
out befaying  any  marks  of  it  to 
the  eye  ;  on  this  their  cryflialline 
lorai  appears  in  great   meafure  to 


depend.  The  quantity  of  phlegm 
or  water  varies  in  different  falts  ; 
dry  cryftals  of  nitre  were  found, 
on  feveral  careful  trials,  to  contain 
about  one-twentiethof  their  weight; 
thofe  of  alum,  one  fixth  ;  fea  fait, 
one-fourth  ;  borax,  green  vitriol, 
and  the  purging  falts,  no  lefs  than 
one  half.  The  fame  fait  appears 
always  to  retain  nearly  the  fame 
quantity. 

Some  falts  diflblve  in  fplrit  of 
wine ;  and  here  alfcT,  as  in  water, 
the  folution  is  limited,  though  the 
fait  is  not  eafily  recovered  in  a  cry- 
ftalline  form.  Such  in  particular 
are,  combinations  of  the  nitrous 
acid  with  volatile  alkalies,  and 
with  calcareous  earths  j  of  the 
marine  acid  with  all  the  foluble 
earths  ;  of  the  acetous  with  fixt 
and  volatile  alkalies.  Scarce  any 
of  the  compound  falts,  whofe  acid 
is  the  vitriolic,  are  affeiSted  by 
vinous  fpirits. 

Salts  differ  greatly  in  their  difpo- 
fition  to  affume  and  retain  a  cry- 
ftalline  form.  Many,  even  of  the 
compound  kind,  imbibe  humidity 
like  fixt  alkalies,  fo  as  to  cryftal- 
lize  with  difficulty;  and  when  cry- 
ftallized,  or  exflccated  by  heat,  to 
deliquiate  again  in  the  air.  Such 
are  the  combinations  of  the- nitrous 
and  marine  acid  with  all  the  folu- 
ble earths,  and  of  the  acetous  both 
with  earths  and  alkalies.  The 
vitriolic  acid,  on  the  other  hand, 
forms,  with  all  the  fubftances  it 
diffolves,  .permanent  cryftals  ;  as 
do  likewlfe  the  other  mineral  acids 
with  all  alkalies. 

The  cryftallization  of  thofe  falts, 
which  are  not  diffjluble  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  is  generally  promoted  by 
a  fraall  addition  of  that  fpirit ; 
which,  abforbing  the  water,  or 
weakening  its  difiblving  power  on 
the  fait,  difpofes  the  fait  to  part 
from  it  more  freely.  The  operator 
muft  be  careful  however  not  to  add 
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ton  much  of  the  fpiiit,  efpecially 
where  the  fait  is  compofed  of  an 
earthy  or  metallic  body  united 
with  the  acid  ;  left  it  abforb  the 
acid  as  v/ell  as  the  water,  and  in- 
ftead  of  a  gradual  and  regular 
cryftaliization,  haClily  precipitate 
the  earth  or  metal  in  a  powdery 
form. 

Mr,  Rouelle,  of  the  French  aca- 
demy of  fciences,  has  examined 
with  great  attention  the  phenome- 
na of  the  cryftallization  of  falts, 
and  publiflied  the  refult  of  his  ob- 
fervations  in  different  volumes  of 
die  Memoirs  of  that  academy. 
Among  other  curious  particulars, 
he  has  given  a  general  diftribution 
of  falts,  in  regard  to  their  cryftai- 
lization,  which  will  be  of  prac- 
tical utility  to  the  artift. 

He  divides  evaporation  into 
three  degrees  ;  infenf:b!e  evapora- 
tion, or  that  eftetled  by  the  na- 
tural warmth  of  the  atmofphere, 
from  freezing  up  to  the  heat  of  the 
fummer's  fun  ;  msa7i  evaporation, 
commencing  with  the  lun's  heat, 
and  extending  to  that  in  which 
the  exhaling  ftreani  is  vifible  to 
the  eye,  and  the  liquor  too  hot 
to  be  endured  by  the  hand  ;  acd 
jh-ong  evaporation,  reaching  troni 
this  period  to  boiling.  He  divides 
falts  into  fix  dalles  ;  the  ditlinc- 
tions  of  which  are  taken  from 
the  degree  of  evaporation  in  which 
they  cryflallize  moft  perfeQIy, 
from  the  figure  of  their  cryflals, 
their  difpofition  to  remain  fingle 
or  unite  into  clufters,^  and 
their  receiving  an  increale  from 
a  continuance  of  the  cryllailiza- 
tion, 

I.  The  fii-ft  clafs  conCas  f 
of  falts  which  cryftallize  I 
into  fmall  plates  or  very  {  jj 
thin  fcaies.  Thecryftals 
are  fingle.  They  are,  of 
all  falti,  tliofe  v.'liich  cry- 


^ 
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ftallize  moft  frequently  1 
on  the  furface  of  their 
folutjons,  which  retain 
lead:  water  in  their  cry- 
Hals,  and  require  moft 
to  diffolve  in.  They 
cryftallize  moft  perfectly 
by  infenfible  evapora- 
tion. 

11.  Salts  whofecryftals  are' 
cubes,  cubes  v/ith  the 
angles  truncated,  or  py- 
ramids of  four  or  fix 
fides.  They  form  fingle, 
and  change  their*  figure 
by  new  accretions.  By 
infenfible  evaporation  they 
cryftallize  at  the  bot- 
tom, by  mean  evapora-  r-c^-S 
tion  at  the  furface,  and 
by  both  kinds  they  prove 
perfect  and  regular  :  by 
.  ftrong  evaporation,  the 
liquor  contrads  a  pelli- 
cle, and  in  cooling  yields 
few  cryftals,  and  thofe  ill 
figured. 


HI.  Salts  whofe  cryfiaJs  ire 
tetrahedral,  pyramidal, 
parallelepipeds,  rhom- 
boidal,  and  rhomboidal 
parallelopipeds;  with  th-e 
angles  variouiily  truncated 
according  to  different  cir- 
cumftances.  They  form 
fingle  (except  that  feme 
few  unite  by  the  bafes) 
and  change  their  figure 
by  new  accretions.  They 
cryfta'lize  at  the  bottom, 
moft  perfeftly  by  infenfi- 
ble evaporation :  by  mean 
and  rtiong  evaporation, 
the  liquor  conirads  a 
pellicle,  and  in  cooling 
the  cryftals  adhere  to  the 
pellicle,  and  prove  con- 
fufed     and     ill     formed, 
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They  retain  a  large  quan-     J 
tit/  of  water.  J^ 
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IV.  Salts  wliofe  cryftals 
are  flattened  parailelopi- 
peds,  with  the  extremi- 
ties terminating  in  two 
furfaces  inclined  to  one 
another,  fo  as  to  form  a 
point  and  acute  angles 
with  the  large  fides. 
They  clufter  together, 
uniting  by  the  bafes, 
into  tufts.  The  cryftals 
are  largefl  and  nioft  re- 
gular by  infenfible  eva- 
poration :  ^y  mean  and 
hatly  evaporation,  a  pel- 
licle is  formed,  and  in 
cooling  the  cryllals  prove 
very  fmall.  Th«y  re- 
tain a  large  quantity  ot 
water  in  cryltallization, 
and  require  little  to  dif- 
folve  in. 
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V.  Salts  whofe  cryflals" 
are  very  long,  in  form 
of  needles,  prifms,  or 
columns  of  different  fur- 
faces.  They  flioot  at 
the  bottom,  and  duller 
together  into  tutts  of 
regular  figures.  By  in- 
fenfible evaporation 
they  fcarce  ever  ciyftal- 
lizewell.  By  mean  and 
ilrongevaporation,they 
give  a  pellicle,  and  in 
flow  cooling,  if  the  eva- 
poration v;as  not  car- 
ried too  far,  they  yield 
perfedlly  well  formed 
crylfals,  which  at  firft 
fwim,  but  foon  fall  to 
the  bottom.  If  the  eva- 
poration was  too  long 
continued,  the  cryifals 
prove  confufed  and  ill 
tormed. 
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VI.  Salts  whofe  cryftals  are 
in  very  fmall  needles,  or 
of  other  indeterminate 
figures.  None  of  them 
crytlallize  by  infenfible 
evaporation,  and  few  of 
them  by  the  mean  de- 
gree. They  require  to 
be  reduced,  by  ftrong 
evaporation,  to  a  thick 
conilftence  ;  they  then 
contrafl  a  pellicle,  and 
cryffallize  with  confu- 
fion.  If  the  cryftals  are 
wanted  regular,  fpirit  of 
wine  muft  be  ufed,  or 
fome  other  medium  if 
the  fait  is  foluble  in  fpi- 
rit. They  readily  dif- 
folve  in  water,  and  li- 
quefy m  the  air. 
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NITRUM    PURIFICATUM. 

Purifed  nitre. 

Lond. 

Boil  nitre  in  water  till  it  is  dif- 
folved  ;  filter  the  folution 
through  paper  ;  and  then,  after 
due  evaporation,  fet  it  by  in  a 
cold  place,  that  the  nitre  may 
fiioot  into  cryftals. 
Ediub. 

The  liquor,  which  remains  after 
the  cryftallization,  may  be  fur- 
ther evaporated,  and  fet  to  flioot 
as  before  ;  but  this  procefs  muft 
not  be  too  long  protrafled. 

Common  nitre  contains  ufualiy 
a    confiderable    proportion    of    fea 
fait,  which  in  this  procefs  is  fepa- 
rated,  the  fea   fait    remaining  dif- 1 
folved  after  greateft    part   of    the! 
nitre  has  cryftallized.     The  cryftals  j 
which  flioot  after  the  firft  evapo- 
ration,   are    large,     regular,    and i 
pure  :  but  when   the  remaining  li- 
quor '  is    further    evaporated,    and 
this  repeated   a    fe'cond    or     third 
time,  the  cryftals  prove   at  length 
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final!,    imperfefl,     and    tipt    with 
little  cubical  glebes  of  fea  fait. 

When  rough  nitre,  in  the  ftate 
wherein  it  is  firft  extrafled  from 
the  earths  impregnated  with  it 
(fee  page  183)  is  treated  in  this 
manner,  there  remains  at  laft  a 
liquor,  called  mother-ley,  which 
will  no  longer  aftord  any  cryftals. 
This  appears  to  participate  of  the 
nitrous  and  marine  acids,  and  to 
contain  an  earthy  matter  diflblved 
by  thofe  acids.  On  adding  alka- 
line lixivia,  the  earth  is  precipi- 
tated, and  when  thoroughly  walh- 
ed  with  water,  proves  infipid.  If 
the  liquor  be  evaporated  to  dry- 
nefs,  a  bitteriili  faline  matter  is 
left,  which  being  ftrongly  calcined 
in  a  crucible,  parts  with  the  acids, 
and  becomes,  as  in  the  other  cafe, 
jnfipid. 

This  earth  has  been  celebrated 
as  an  excellent  purgative,  in  the 
dofe  of  a  drachm  or  two  ;  and,  in 
fmallerdofes,  as  an  alterant  in  hy- 
pociiondriacal  and  other  diforders. 
This  medicine  was  for  fome  time 
kept  a  great  fecret,  under  the 
names  of  7?mgnefia  tiiha,  ni/roiis  pa- 
nacea, counl  Palmer's  po'wJer,  it 
fol'vere  albo  Romano,  poiidre  de  Sen- 
tinelli,  &c.  till  Lancifi  made  it  pub- 
lic in  his  notes  on  the  Metallotheca  ■ 
Vaticana.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that 
this  earth  is  no  other  than  a  portion 
of  the  lime  commonly  added  in  the 
elixation  of  nitre  at  the  European 
nitre-works :  but  though  the  fpe- 
cimens  of  magnefia  examined  by 
Neumann,  and  fome  of  that  which 
has  lately  been  brought  hither 
from  abroad,  gave  plain  marks  of  a 
calcareous  nature  ;  yet  the  true 
magnefia  muft  be  an  earth  of  a  dif- 
!  ferent  kind,  calcareous  earths  be- 
'  ing  rather  aftringent  than  purga- 
tive. The  eart'iy  bafis  of  the  fal 
cutharticus  amarus  is  found  to 
have  the  properties  afcTibed  to 
the   true   magnefia   of  nitre,    and 
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appears  to  be  the  very  fame  fpe- 
cies  of  earth  :  from  that  fait  there- 
fore this  medicine  is  tiow  prepared, 
as  will  be  feen  hereafter. 

SAL    AMMONIACUS    PURIFI- 
CATUS. 
Purified  fal  aiiimoniac 
Land. 
This   fait   is  purified   by  folution  in 
water,    filtration,    and   cryftalii- 
zation,  after    the    manner  above 
diredled  for  nitre. 
Edinb. 
The    liquor     remaining    after    the 
cryftallization    is    to    be    further 
evaporated,  and  the    crydalliza- 
tion  repeated,  fo  long  as  any  fait 
will  Ihoot  from  it. 

The  impurities  offal  ammoniac 
are  commonly  fuch  as  will  not  dif- 
folve  in  water  :  and  hence  the  pu- 
rification" is  effeiSted  by  the  folution 
and  filtration.  The  very  lall  cry- 
flals  feldom  betray  an  admixture  of 
any  other  fait. 

FLOS  SALIS  AMMONIACL 
Fhtvers    of  fal  amtnoniac. 
Edinb . 
Take  any   convenient  quantity    of 
dry    fal    ammoniac    in    powder : 
put  it  into   an  earthen  cucurbit  j 
and    having    fitted    on    a    bhnd- 
head,  fubhme  the  fait  with  a  lire 
gradually  increaied. 

This  procefs  feeais  to  be  in- 
tended with  a  view  to  the  furtiier 
purification  of  the  fait.  As  fal 
ammoniac,  however,  carries  up" 
with  it  fubftances  which  of  them- 
fclves  are  not  volatile,  as  it  is  ori- 
ginally prepared  by  a  fimilar  pro- 
cefs, and  may  poifibly  fuffer  fome 
alteration  in  its  quality  from  repe- 
titions of  it  ;  the  fublimation  does 
not  appear  to  be  either  needful  or 
expedient.  Neumann  obferves, 
that  by  repeated  fublimations,  it 
acquires     at    length    a     yellow  ifli 
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tinge,  and  a  particular  fmell,  of 
which  it  difcovered  nothing  at  firft, 
and  which  he  attributes  to  the  ex- 
trication of  the  oily  or  inflamma- 
ble matter  of  its  volatile  afiimal 
fait  ;  for  that  fal  ammoniac  parti- 
cipates of  an  inflammable  principle, 
appears  from  its  deflagration  with 
nitre. 
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plentiful  and  fpeedy  while  the  liquor 
boils  :  folutions,  which  had  flood 
in  the  cold  for  fome  days,  and  ap- 
peared perfectly  clear,  on  being 
made  to  boil,  became  immediately 
turbid,  and  threw  off  a  yellow 
ochre. 


VITRIOLUM  PURIFICA- 
TUiVl,  vulgo  GILLA 
VITRIOLI. 

Purified   tvhite     I'itriol,     commonly 

called  gilla  of^jitriol. 

Edinb. 

DiflTolve  white  vitriol  in  a  fufiicient 
quantity  of  warm  water,  filter 
the  folution,  and  evaporate  it  to 
the  confum.ption  of  two-thirds  : 
fet  the  remainder  in  a  cold  place, 
that  the  fait  may  fhoot  into 
cryftals  upon  the  fides  of  the 
vefl"el,  and  afterwards  dry  the 
cryftals  in  the  fun.  The  re- 
maining liquor  is  to  be  further 
evaporated,  and  fet  to  cryftal- 
lize  as  before  ;  and  this  procefs 
r-epeated  till  no  more  fall  will 
ihoot. 

Solutions  of  white  vitriol  de- 
pofite,  on  ftanding,  a  yellow  ochery 
fubftance  ;  which,  if  not  fuffered 
to  feparate  before  the  liquor  is  ex- 
haled and  fet  to  {hoot,  will  foul 
the  cryftals.  Wilfon  diredts  the 
vitriol  to  be  diflTolved  in  juft  as 
much  water  as  will  keep  it  from 
cryftallizing,  viz.  two  pounds  or 
two  pounds  and  a  half  of  water  to 
one  of  the  vitriol ;  and  the  filtered 
folution  kept  warm,  to  fettle,  for 
twenty-four  hours  :  being  then 
evaporated  to  a  proper  pitch  for 
cryftallization,  a  yellow  matter  is 
ftill  frequently  found  at  the  bot- 
tom, from  which  the  liquor  muft 
be  decanted  before  it  is  fet  by  to 
ihoot.  It  may  be  obferved,  that 
the  feparation  is   by  far   the   moft 


SAL  VITRIOLI. 

Sal  of  <vitriol. 
Lend- 
Take  of 

White  vitriol,  one  pound  ; 
Strong  fpirit    (called   oil)  of  vi- 
triol, one  ounce  by  weight  ; 
Water  as  much  as  is  fufiicient. 
Boil  them  together  till  the   vitriol 
is   difl'olved  ;  then   filter   the   li- 
quor, and  after  due  evaporation 
fet  it   by  in  a  cold  place  to  cry- 
fl:allize. 

Here  the  intention  is  not  to  fe° 
parate.  the  ochery  matter  of  the 
vitriol,  but  to  prevent  its  feparat- 
ing  and  colouring  the  cryftals. 
This  is  effe£lually  anfwered  by  the 
addition  of  the  acid,  by  which  it  is 
kept  diflblved. 

aluMen  USTUM. 

Burnt  alum, 
Lond. 
Let  alum  be  calcined  in  an  iron  or 
earthen  veftel,  fo  long  as  it  bub- 
bles and  fwells  up. 

The  bubbling  or  bliftering  pro- 
ceeds from  the  phlegm  retained  in 
the  cryftals  ;  after  that  is  expelled, 
the  fait  cannot  be  made  liquid  by 
any  degree  of  fire.  Alum  is  com- 
pofed  of  vitriolic  acid  and  an  earth: 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  combi- 
nations of  that  acid  with  all  earths, 
with  moft  metals,  and.  even  with 
vegetable  fixt  alkalies,  are  unfu- 
fible. 

The  alum  thus  deprived  of 
its  phlegm,  proves  confiderably 
ftrongefj  and  more  acrid,  infomuch 

as 
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as  to  be  fometimes    employed   for     very  gentle,  and  the  matter  fpread 


confuming  fungous  flelli  :  it  is  faid 
to  have  an  inconvenience  of  leaving 
a  hardnefs  upon  the  part. 

VITRIOLUM  CALCINATUM. 

Calcine  J  "jitriol. 

Lond. 

Let  green  vitriol  be  calcined  in  an 
earthen  veffsl,  with  an  open  nre, 
till  it  becomes  thoroughly  dry  : 
then  breaking  the  veifel,  take 
out  the  vitriol,  and  fet  it  by  for 
life,  well  clofed  from  the  air. 
The  vitriol  is  iufficiently  calci- 
ned, if  it  has  acquired  a  red  co- 
lour at  the  fides  and  bottom  of 
the  vefTel. 

This  procefs  fucceeds  tolerably 
well  for  fmall  quantities,  but  does 
not  anfvver  fo  perfedly  for  larger. 
As  the  adion  of  the  fire  is  exerted 
firfl.  on  the  external  parts  of  the 
mafs,  thefe  will  be  calcined  firll:, 
and,  where  the  quantity  is  large, 
exhibit  the  mark  of  fufficient  calci- 
nation, whilft  the  internal  part  re- 
mains almoft  unchanged  .  and  even 
if  the  procefs  is  ftiU  farther  con- 
tinued, the  efiedl  required  will  not 
be  produced  ;  for  the  outfide 
growing  firft  hard,  prevents  the 
evaporation  of  the  aqueous  parts 
From  within. 

Edinb. 
ixpofe  any  quantity  of  powdered 
,  green  vitriol,  in  an  unglafed 
earthen  vefTel,  to  the  adion  of 
a  moderate  fire,  till  it  becomes 
white:  keeping  the  matter  con- 
tinually ftirring,  to  prevent  its 
flicking  to  the  veffel,  and  acquir- 
ing a  flony  hardnefs.  If  this 
be  urged  with  a  more  vehement 
fire,  it  pafies  into  a  deep  red  fub- 
ftance,  called  colcothar  of  vi- 
triol. 

Th  I  s  method  is  fulficiently  tron- 
efome  :    for  unlefs    the   heat   be 


very  thin  over  the  bottom  of  a 
broad  fhallow  vefTel,  it  is  almoft 
iaipolTible  to  avoid  melting  it, 
which  JTiakes  it  adhere  to  the  fides 
of  the  pan,  and  renders  the  pre- 
vious pulverifaiion  an  ufe'efs  la- 
bour. 

The  method  ufually  praQifed  by 
the   chemifts    is,  to   place   a   deep 
earthen  pan,  with   fome   vitriol   in 
it,  upon    a    gentle    fire  ;    the    vi- 
triol   foon    liquefies,   boils    up,  and 
by  degrees  incruftates    to  the  fides 
of  the  veflel  :   fome  more  vitri'-l  is 
then    tiirown    in    and    fuffered    to 
incruftate  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
this    procedure    repeated     till  the 
pan    is  nearly  full    of  the  concret- 
ted    matter,  which    proves     of    a 
whitilli  colour,  except  on  the    out- 
fide next  the  pan    (which  muft   be 
broken  to  take  it  out)  where  it  ap- 
pears   yellowifli   or    reddifh,    ac- 
cording   to    the    continuance    and 
degree   of  fire.      If  the    vitriol    be 
defired    fiill  farth'er    dephlegmated, 
this  may  be  commodioufly  efFe<5ted, 
by  reducing  the   mafs  into   a  grofs 
powder  (which  will  now  no  longer 
melt)    and    then   calcining  it    over 
a  ftrong  fire,  in  a  lliallow  iron  pan, 
till    it    has  gained    the    degree    of 
drynefs  required,    which  may     be 
known  from  its  colour. — The  prin- 
cipal ufe  of  calcined    vitriol  is    for 
the  diltillation  of  the   fpirit    of  vi- 
triol ;     if  employed    for   this    pur- 
pofe  uncalcined,  it  would  melt    in 
the    difiilling    vefi'el,    and    running 
into  a   lump,  fcarce   give  out  any 
fpirit ,  and  the  little  obtained  would 
be  very  weak. 

TARTARUM  VITRIO- 
LATUM. 

Fitriolated  tartar. 
Lond. 
DifTolve  eight  ounces  of  green   vi- 
triol in  four  pints  of  boiling  wa- 
ter ;  and  whilft  the  liquor  conti- 
H  h  Jiues 
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nues  boiling,  throw  into  it  fait 
of  tartar,  or  any  other  alkaline 
fait,  till  no  farther  effervefcence 
arifes  upon  a  frefli  addition  ; 
which  generally  happens  when 
four  ounces,  or  a  little  more,  of 
the  fait  have  been  ufed.  Filter 
the  liquor  through  paper,  and  af- 
ter due  evaporation  fel  it  by  to 
cryftallize. 

Here  the  acid  of  the  vitriol 
forfakes  the  iron  which  it  was  be- 
fore in  poiTelfion  of,  to  unite  with 
the  alkaline  fait  :  particular  care 
ought  to  be  had  that  the  quantity 
of  alkali  be  fufficient  to  fully  fa- 
turate  the  acid,  otherwife  it  will 
not  depofit  all  the  metal.  It  is 
convenient,  even  after  the  fatu- 
ration  feems,  from  the  effervef- 
cence ceafing,  to  becompleated,  to 
throw  in  a  little  more  of  the  alkali  ; 
for  by  this  means  the  preparati- 
on is  fecured  from  containing  any 
metallic  matter  ;  whilft  the  fuper- 
fluous  quantity  of  alkali  can  do 
no  prejudice,  as  it  remains  uncryf- 
tallized. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  although 
the  vitriolic  acid  and  fixt  alkaline 
fait  do  each  readily  unite  with 
water,  and  ttrongly  attract  moif- 
ture  even  from  the  air  ;  yet  the 
neutral  fait  refulting  from  the  com- 
bination of  thefe  two,  vitriolated 
tartar  is  one  of  the  falts  moil  diffi- 
cult of  folution,  very  little  of  it 
being  taken  up  by  cold  water. 
Hence  fome  have  dirtfled  the  li- 
quor in  this  procefs  to  be  filtered 
whilft  very  hot,  fufpcdting,  that  if 
it  was  fuffered  to  cool,  great  part 
of  the  fait  would  be  thrown  off  and 
left  upon  the  paper.  The  college, 
however,  have  avoided  this  incon- 
venience, by  ordering  a  quantity  of 
water  which  is  found  to  be  fuffici- 
ent for  keeping  the  fait  diffolved  in 
the  cold,  or  at  leall  in  a  moderate 
warmth. 


Preparations.  Part  III. 

Edinb. 
Take  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  e- 
qual  its  quantity  of  warm  water; 
put  it  into  a  large  glafs  veffel, 
and  gradually  drop  into  it  oil  of 
tartar  per  deliquium  till  the  ef- 
fervefcence ceafes.  Then  filter 
the  liquor,  evaporate  it  till  a 
pellicle  appearsupon  thefurface, 
and  fet  it  hy  in  a  cold  place  to 
cryftallize. 

This  is  an  elegant,  and  one  of 
the  leaft  troublefome  ways  of  pre- 
paring this  fait.  The  Edinburgh 
college,  in  their  former  editions, 
ordered  the  acid  liquor  to  be  dropt 
into  the  alkaline  :  by  the  converfe 
procedure,  now  received,  it  is  ob- 
vioufly  more  eafy  to  fecure  againfl 
a  redundance  of  acidity  :  for  the 
greater  certainty  in  this  point,  it 
may  be  expedient,  as  in  the  fore- 
going procefs,  to  drop  in  a  little 
more  of  the  alkaline  ley  than  the 
ceffation  of  the  effervefcence  feems 
to  require. 

But  though  the  manner  of  pre- 
paration, here  direfted,  appears 
to  be  the  moft  commodious,  there 
is  one  imperfettion  in  the  procefs, 
a  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  wa- 
ter. There  is  not  near  water  e- 
nough  to  keep  vitriolated  tartar  dif- 
folved, and  of  confequence,  as  faft 
as  the  alkaline  fait  is  neutralized 
by  the  acid,  great  part  falls  to  the 
bottom  in  a  powdery  form.  In 
the  Leyden  pharmacopoeia,  this  in- 
convenience is  juclicioufly  provided 
againft  :  the  oil  of  vitriol  is  diluted 
with  four  times  its  quantity  of  wa- 
ter, and  the  alkaline  ley  being  gra- 
dually dropt  into  it  till  the  point  of 
faturation  is  obtained,  four  times 
the  quantity  more  of  water  is  ad- 
ded, and  the  mixture  boiled,  that 
fuch  part  of  the  fait  as  had  preci- 
pitated, may  be  diffolved  :  the  li- 
quor is  then  filtered  while  hot,  and 
fet  by    to  cryftalliie.     In  order  to 

obtain 
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obtain  peiTefl  and  well  formed  cry- 
ftals,  the  liquor  fhould  not  be  let 
in  the  cold,  but  continued  in  the 
moderate  heat,  fuch  as  the  hand 
can  fcarcely  bear,  that  the  water 
may  flowly  evaporate. 
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which  remains  after  the  diflilla- 
tion  of  Glauber's  fpirit  of  nitre  : 
filter  the  folution  through  paper, 
and  cryftallize  the  fait. 


Vitriolated  tartar,  in  fmall  do- 
fes,  as  a  fcrupleor  half  a  drachm, 
is  an  ufeful  aperient  ;  in  larger 
ones,  as  four  or  five  drachms,  a  mild 
cathartic,  which  does  not  pafs    oft 


Th  I  s  fait  is  not  different  from 
the  tartarum  'vitriolatum,  being 
corapofed  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  and 
the  alkaline  bafis  of  nitre,  which 
alkali  is  no  other  than  the  common 
vegetable  fixt  alkaline  fait,  as  fait 
of  tartar    or     potaili  :    it     is,    ia 


fo  haflily   as    the    fal  catharticus  effeft,  from   the   afhes    of  vegeta 

amarus,  or  fal  Glauberi,  and  feems  bles,     that    the   nitre    prepared    in 

to  extend  its  aclion   further.     The  Europe  receives    its  alkaline   bafis. 

v,'holefale  dealers  in  medicines  have  If  any  unchanged    nitre  remains  in 

commonly  fubftituted  to  it    an    ar-  the  mafs,  it  is  left  diffolved  in    the 


tide  otherwife  almoft  ufelefs  in 
their  fliops,  the  refiduum  of  Glau- 
ber's fpirit  of  nitre  :  this  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  venial  fraud,  if 
the  fpirit  has  been  prepared  as  for- 
merly direded,  and  the  refiduum 
diffolved  and  cryftallized  j  but  it 
is  a  very  dangerous  one  if  the 
vitriolic  acid  has  been  ufed  in  an 
over   proportion,    and    the    caput 


v/ater  while  the    vitriolated  alkali 

cryftallizes. 

SAL  POLYCHRESTUM. 
Salt  of  many  virtues, 
Edinb. 
Take 

Nitre  in  powder, 
Flowers  of   fulphur,  of  each   e-= 
qual  parts. 


mortuum   employed    without    cry-     Mingle  them  well  together,  and  in- 


ftallization  ;  the  fait  in  this  cafe, 
inftead  of  a  mild  neutral  one  of  a 
moderately  bitter  tafte,  proving 
highly  acid.  The  purchafer  ought 
therefore  to  infiif  upon  the  fait 
being  in  a  cryftalline  form.  The 
cryftals,  when  perfedt,  are  oblong, 
with  fix  fiat  fides,  and  termi- 
nated at  each  end  by  a  fix-fided 
pyramid  :  fome  appear  compofed 
of  two  pyramids  joined  together 
by  the  bales,  and  many,  in  the 
mofl:  perfect  cryftallizations  I  have 
feen,  are    very    irregular.       They 


jed  the  mixture,  by  little  and 
little  at  a  time,  into  a  red  hot 
crucible  :  after  the  deflagration 
ceafes,  keep  the  crucible  in  the 
fire  for  an  hour.  The  fait  may 
be  purified  by  diffjlving  it  in 
v/arm  water,  filtering  the  foluti- 
on, and  exhaling  it  to  drynefs  j 
or  by  cryflallization. 

This  is  another  method  of  unit- 
ing the  vitriolic  acid  vv'ith  the  com- 
mon vegetable  fixt  alkali.  Both 
the  nitre  and   the  fulphur   are    de- 


decrepitate    in    the  fire,  fomewhat     compounded  in  the  operation:  the 

acid  of  the  nitre,  and  the  inflam- 
mable principle  of  the  fulphur, 
detonate  together,  and  are  diifipat- 
ed  ;  while  the  acid  of  the  fulphur, 
(which,  as  we  have  already  ktn, 
is  no  other  than  the  vitriolic  acid) 
remains  combined  with  the  alkaline 
bafis  of  the  nitre.  The  ihops,  ac- 
H  h  a  cordingly 


like  thofe  of  fea  fait,  for  which 
they  have  fometimes  been  mifta- 
ken. 

NITRUM  VITRIO LATUM 

Fitriolated  nitre. 

Lond. 

DilTolve   in  warm  water    the   mafs 


cordingly,  have  fubllituted  to  the 
fal  polychreft  the  foregoing  prepa- 
ration. 
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ty- fourth  part  of  it  fuffers  this 
change.  Boerhaave  inftead  of  de- 
flagrating the  nitre  with  fulphur, 
orders  it  to  be  only  well  purified 
after  the  common  meth  )d,  and 
then  melted  by  itfelf  and  poured 
into  moulds  :  thefufion  here  ferves 
to  bring  the  fait  into  a  lefs  com- 
pafs,  by  evaporating  the  aqueous 
moifture  which  had  concreted  with 
it  in  its  cryftallization  ;  though  e- 
ven  in  this  intention  it  is  not  of 
much  ufe,  the  quantity  of  water, 
which  nitre  retains,  not  being  ve- 
ry confiderable. 


SAL  PRUNELLiS. 

Edinb. 
Take  of 

Pure   nitre  reduced   to  powder, 

two  pound.s, 
Flowers  of  fulphur,  one  ounce. 
Melt  the  nitre  in  a  crucible,  and 
^  fprinkle  '^n*o  it  the  fulphur  by  lit- 
tle at  a  tune.  When  the  defla- 
gration is  over,  pour  out  the 
melted  fait  upon  a  clean,  dry, 
and  warm  brafs  plate,  fo  as  to 
form  it  into  cakes. 


Those  who  prepare  fal  pru- 
nellae  in  large  quantities,  make  ufe 
of  a  clean  iron  pot  infl:ead  of  a  cru- 
cible ;  and  v/hen  the  nitre  is  melt- 
ed, and  the  fulphur  deflagrated, 
take  out  the  fait  with  an  iron  la- 
del,  and  pour  it  into  brafs  moulds 
kept  for  this  purpofe.  The  pre- 
vious poynding  of  the  nitre,  di- 
redled  above,  may  be  as  well  o- 
mitted,  as  occafioning  a  needlefs 
trouble. 

This  preparation  was  formerly 
in  great  efteem,  and  is  fometimes 
ftiil  ordeied  in  prefcription.  It  is 
neverthelefs  built  upon  an  erro- 
neous toundation,  which  fuppofed, 
that  the  nirre  was  purified  by  the 
deflagration  it  undergoes  upon  in- 
jetting  a  little  fulphur  on  it  ;  from 
proper  experiments  it  appears,  that 
the  fulphur  is  fo  far  from  depu- 
rating rhe  nitre,  or  tending  to  its 
improvement  as  a  medicine,  that 
it  really  alters  feme  part  of  it  into 
a  fait,  V  aich  has  quite  different 
properties  .  The  real  effeft  of 
this  procefs  will  be  eafily  under- 
ilood  from  the  preceding  one:  there, 
nearly  all  the  nitre  is  decompound- 
ed, and  a  fait,  not  different  from 
vitriolated  tanar,  is  found  in  its 
place  :  here,  only  about  one  twen- 


SAL  CATHARTICUS  GLAU- 
BERI. 

7 he  cathartic  fait  of  Glauber, 
commonly  called  fal  mirabUe. 
Lond. 
DiflTolve  in  warm  water,  the   mafs 
which  remains  after   the  diftilla- 
tion  of  fpirit  of  fea  f«tlt  :    Alter 
the  folution,  and  cryftallize   the 
fait. 

Edinb . 
If  the  cryflals  (obtained  as  above) 
prove  too  fliarp,  difTolve  them 
again  in  water,  filter  the  liquor, 
and  cautioufly  evaporate  it  to 
fuch  a  pitch  only  as  may  difpofe 
the  fait  to  cryftallize. 

There  is  no  great  danger  of 
the  cryflals  proving  too  iharp, 
even  when  the  fpirit  of  fait  is 
made  with  the  largeft  proportion  of 
oil  of  vitriol  directed  under  that 
procefs.  The  liquor  which  remains 
after  the  cryftallization  is  indeed 
very  acid  j  and  with  regard  to  this 
preparation,  it  is  convenient  it 
fliould  be  fo  ;  for  otherwife,  the  « 
cryflals  will  be  very  fmall,  and  d 
likewife  in  little  quantity.  Where 
a  fufiicient  proportion  of  oil  of  vi- 
triol has  not  been  employed  in 
the  diftillation  of  the  fpirit,  it  is 
neceffary  to  add  fome  to  the  liquor, 

in 
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in  order  to  promote  the  cryftalliza- 
tion  of  the  fait. 

The  title  of  this  fait  expreffes 
its  medical  virtues.  Taken  from 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  or 
more,  it  proves  a  mild  and  ufeful 
purgative;  and  in  fmaller  dofes, 
largely  diluted,  a  ferviceable  ape- 
rient and  diuretic.  The  fhops 
frequently  fubftitute  to  it  the  fal 
catharticus  amarus  (fee  page  214.) 
which  is  nearly  of  the  fame  quali- 
ty, but  fomewhat  more  unpleafant, 
and  as  is  faid,  lefs  mild  to  opera- 
tion. They  are  very  eafily  diftin- 
guiHiable  from  one  another,  by  the 
efFeft  of  alkaline  falts  upon  foluti- 
ons  of  them.  The  folution  of 
Glauber's  falts  fuffers  no  vifible 
change  from  this  addition,  its  own 
bafis  being  a  true  fixt  alkali  :  but 
the  folution  of  the  fal  catharticus 
amarus  grows  inftantly  white  and 
turbid,  its  bafis,  which  is  an  earth, 
being  extricated  copioufly  by  the 
alkaline  fait  j  as  in  the  following 
procefs. 

MAGNESIA  ALBA. 
White  magnefia. 
Edinb. 
Diffolve/i?/  catharticus  amarus  in  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  water.   Fil- 
ter the  folution,  and  add  to  it  a 
filtered  ley  of  potafli,  fo  long  as 
a  frefh  addition  continues  to  oc- 
cafion   any  milkinefs.     A    white 
powder  wiil  precipitate  1  which, 
being    feparated  from  the  liquor, 
is  to  be  carefully  waflied  in  trefh 
portions,  both  of   hot  and  cold 
water,  and   afterwards  dried. 

This  pov/der  appears  to  be 
the  fame  fpecies  of  earth  with  that 
obtained  from  the  mother-ley  of  ni- 
tre (fee  page  463.)  which  was  for 
feveral  years  a  celebrated  feciet 
in  the  hands  of  fome  particular 
perfons  abroad.  Hoffman,  who 
defcribes    the    pieparaiion   of  the 
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nitrous  magnefia,  gives  it  the  cha- 
rader  of  an  ufeful  antacid,  a  fafe 
and  inoffenfive  laxative  in  dofes  of 
a  drachm  or  two,  and  a  diaphoretic 
and  diuretic,  when  given  in  fmall- 
er dofes  of  fifteen,  or  twenty 
grains.  Since  this  time,  it  has 
had  a  confiderable  place  in  the 
praftice  of  foreign  phyficians,  and 
now  begins  to  come  into  efteem 
among  us,  particularly  in  heart- 
burns, and  for  preventing  or  re- 
moving the  many  diforders  which 
children  are  fo  frequently  thrown 
into  from  a  redundance  of  acid  hu- 
mours in  the  firft  paffages  :  it  is 
preferred,  on  account  of  its  laxa- 
tive quality,  to  the  common  abfor- 
bents,  which  (unlefs  gentle  purga- 
tives are  given  occafionally  to  car« 
ry  them  off)  are  apt  to  lodge  in  the 
body,  and  occafion  a  coftivenefs 
very  detrimental  to  infants. 

Though  the  preparation  of  this 
medicine  is  now  commonly  known* 
its  nature  and  properties  are  very 
little  underftood  :  whilft  fome  fup» 
pofe  it  to  poflefs  uncommon  vir- 
tues, others  affirm,  that,  when 
duly  edulcorated,  it  is  in  no  ref- 
pedt  different  from  calcined  hartf- 
horn,  or  any  other  fimple  animal^ 
or  vegetable  earth.  The  follow- 
ing obfervation  of  its  real  proper- 
ties will  be  fufficient  to  determine 
this  point. 

Magnefia  alba,  when  prepared 
in  perfeflion,  is  a  white  and  very 
fubtile  earth,  perfectly  void  of 
fmell  or  tafte,  of  the  clafs  of  thofe 
which  diffolve  in  acids.  It  dif- 
folves  freely,  even  in  the  vitriolic 
acid  :  which,  in  the  common  way 
of  making  folutions,  takes  up  on^ 
ly  an  inconfiderable  portion  of  o- 
ther  earths.  Combined  with  this 
acid,  it  forms  a  bitter  fait,  very 
eafily  foluble  in  water,  while  the 
common  abforbents  form  with  the 
fame  acid   alraoft  infipid  concretes^ 

H  h  -^  verr 
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very    difficult    of   folution.     Solu- 
lions  of  magnefia  in    all   acids    are 
bitter  and   purgative  ;  while  thofe 
of  the  other  earths  are  more  or  lefs 
auftere    and    aftringent.     A   large 
dofe  of  the  magnefia,    if   the  fto- 
mach  contains  no  acid  to   difTolve 
it,     does     not      purge     or      pro- 
duce any  fenfible  effedt  :  a  mode- 
rate   one,    if    an   acid    is    lodged 
there,  or  if  acid  liquors   are  taken 
after  it,    procures    feveral    (tools, 
whereas    the    common  abforbents, 
in  the  fame  circumftances,  inftead 
of  loofening,    bind   the    belly.     It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  magne- 
fia is  fpecifically  different    from  the 
other  earths,  and  that   it  is  appli- 
cable to  ufeful  purpofes  in   medi- 
cine. 

NiTRUM  CUBICUM. 
Cubical  nitre. 
DiiTolve  chalk  or  lime  in  purified 
aquafortis,  and  add  the  folu- 
tion by  degrees  to  a  folution  of 
Glauber's  fait  in  water,  fo  long 
as  a  frefh  addition  produces  any 
milkinefs  :  a  white  pow^der  will 
precipitate  ;  after  which  the  li- 
quor is  10  be  filtered,  and,  af- 
ter due  evaporation,  fet  to  cry- 
llallize. 

In  this  procefs,  both  the  folu- 
sions  are  decompounded,  and  two 
Jiev/  compounds  produced.  The 
vitriolic  acid  of  the  Glauber's  fait 
unites  with  the  chalk,  and  forms 
with  it  an  indiffoluble  felenitic 
concrete,  v;hich  of  courfe  preci- 
pitates J  while  the  alkali  of  the 
Glauber's  fait,  and  the  nitrous  a- 
cid,  unite  into  a  neutral  fait,  which 
is  feparated  from  the  liquor  by 
cryftaJlization  :  the  cryftals  are 
rhomboids),  of  a  cooling  tafte, 
greatly  refembling  that  of  common 
nitre.  How  far  this  fait  differs 
from  common  nitre  in  its  medical 
virtue,  is  not  known.  The  pro- 
cefs is  here  Jnfertedj  partly,  as  be- 


Part  ILL 


ing  a  very  inftru£live  one  in  regard 
to  the  tranfpofitions  which  happen 
on    the  mixture  of  different   faline 
bodies,  and  partly  as  affording   the 
moft  convenient    means    of  obtain- 
ing the  pure   alkaline   bafis  of  fea 
fait.     In  the  diftillation  of   fpirit  of 
fait,  that  bafis  was  difunited   from 
its  own   acid,  and  combined   with 
the  vitriolic  :  it  is  here  transferred 
from    the    vitriolic  to  the  nitrous  : 
and  in  page  427,  we  have  given    a 
method  of  diffipating  or  deftroying 
the    nitrous    acid,  and  leaving  the 
alkali,  that  was  combined  with  it, 
pure. 

SPIRITUS  SALIS  MARINI 
COAGULATUS. 

Spirit  of  fea  fait  coagulated. 
Lond. 
Drop,  into  Glauber's  fpirit  of  fea 
fait,  a  ley  of  any  fixt  alkaline 
fait,  till  all  eftervefcence  ceafes: 
then  evaporate  the  mixture  to 
drynefs. 

This  preparation  is  inferteds 
under  the  fame  title,  in  the  Wir- 
temberg  pharmacopoeia.  It  has 
been  commonly  called  regenerated 
fea  fait,  though  with  little  pro- 
priety, as  it  differs  from  that  lalt 
in  its  bafis ;  the  common  vegeta- 
ble alkali  being  here  fubftituted  to 
the  mineral  alkali  of  fea  fait. 
How  far  it  differs  from  fea  fait 
in  its  medical  qualities,  I  cannot 
take  upon  me  to  determine  :  it  is 
manifeftly  (harper  in  tafte,  and 
fomewhat  more  difficult  both  of  fo- 
lution in  water  and  of  fufion  in  the 
fire. 

TARTARUS    REGENERA- 

TUS. 

Regenerated  tartar. 

Edinb. 

Pat    any    quantity    of  dry   fait   of 

tartar,  powdered,    into    a  large 

glafs  vdlel  1  and   pour  thereon, 

^7 
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by  little  and  little,  as  much  di- 
ftilled  vinegar  as  is  neceflary  to 
faturate  it.  Filter  the  liquor, 
and  exhale  it,  over  a  very  gen- 
tle fire,  to  drynefs,  taking  great 
care  that  the  matter  contrad  not 
an  empyreuma.  On  the  fait 
which  remains,  pour  as  much 
more  fpirit  of  vinegar  as  will  fa- 
turate  it  ;  then  depurate  the  li- 
quor again,  and  carefully  exfic- 
cate  it  into  a  dry  fait. 

If  the  common  alkalies  are  made 
ufe  of  for  this  procefs,  they  iliould 
be  previoufly  purified,  by  folution 
and  cryftallization,  from  the  neu- 
tral fait  which  they  generally  con- 
tain. The  diftilled  vinegar  muft 
be  perfectly  free  from  any  empy- 
reumalic  taint  :  it  is  not  neceflary 
to  dephlegmate  it,  or  throw  away 
the  firft  runnings  in  the  diflillation, 
fince  thefe  contain  a  portion  of  the 
acid  (the  part  here  wanted)  as  well 
as  the  phlegm  „ 

It  is  difficult  to  hit  the  point  of 
faturation  betwixt  the  acetous  acid, 
and  the  alkaline  fait.  After  a- 
bout  fourteen  parts  of  ftrong  di- 
ftilled vinegar  have  been  gradually 
poured  upon  one  of  the  fixed  fait, 
the  addition  of  a  little  more  of  the 
acid  will  not  occafion  any  further 
effervefcence  in  the  cold  :  but  if 
the  mixture  be  now  ftrongly  ftir- 
red  and  well  heated,  the  effervef- 
cence will  appear  afrefli  ;  upon 
which  fome  more  vinegar  is  to  be 
added,  till  it  again  ceafes.  The 
faturation  is  not  as  yet  complete  ; 
for  upon  exhaling  the  aqueous 
parts,  the  remaining  fait  ftill  effer- 
vefces  with  frefh  vinegar.  When 
fo  much  of  the  acid  has  now  been 
added,  that  no  marks  of  fermenta- 
tion any  longer  appear,  a  little 
more  of  the  vinegar  may  be  pour- 
ed in  before  you  proceed  to  the 
laft   evaporation  j    by  this   means, 
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the  faturation  of  the  alkali  will  be 
fecured,  whilft,  if  the  acid  pre- 
vails, the  fuperfluous  quantity  of 
it  will  exhale. 

The  fait  thus  prepared,  is  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  a  peculiar, 
not  ungrateful  odour,  a  penetrat- 
ing, faponaceous,  faline  tafte,  in 
no  wife  alkaline  or  acid.  Its  brown 
colour,  and  faponaceous  quality, 
proceed  from  the  oily  parts  of 
the  vinegar  j  the  depuration  of  the 
fait  from  this  oil,  is  not  in  the 
foregoing  procefs  infifl:ed  on.  In 
the  London  pharmacopoeia,  the 
fait  is  ordered  to  be  purified  to 
perfect  whitenefs,  under  the  title 
of 

SAL  DIURETICUS. 

Diuretic  fait. 
Lond. 

Take  a  pound  of  any  fixt  alkaline 
fait,  and  boil  it,  with  a  very 
gentle  heat,  in  four  or  five  times 
its  weight  of  diftilled  vinegar. 
When  the  fermentation  ceafes, 
add  more  diftilled  vinegar  ;  and 
proceed  with  frefh  additions 
thereof,  until  the  vinegar  being 
almoft  evaporated,  freih  vinegar 
will  no  longer  raife  any  fermen- 
tation J  which  generally  happens 
by  the  time  that  twenty  pounds 
of  diftilled  vinegar  have  been 
ufed.  Then  flowly  exhale  to 
drynefs. 

Melt  the  remaining  impure  fait 
for  a  little  time,  but  not  too 
long,  over  a  gentle  fire;  thendii- 
folve  it  in  water,  and  filter  the 
folution  through  paper.  If  the 
melting  has  been  duly  perform- 
ed, the  filtered  liquor  will  be 
limpid  and  colourlefs  as  water  1 
but  if  otherwife,  of  a  brown  co- 
lour. 

Evaporate     the     limpid     folution, 

with  an  exceeding  gentle    heat, 

in  a    ftiallow  glafs    velfel,  occa- 

fionally    ftining'  the    fait    as   it 

Hh  4  «ines, 
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dries,  that  its  moifture  may  be     Diffolve  a  pound  of  fait  of  tartar 

in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  cold 
water,  filter  the  folution,  and 
add  by  degrees  as  much  diftilled 
vinegar  as  will  fafurate  it,  or  a 
little  more.  Set  the  liquor  to 
evaporate  in  a  ftone-ware  veffel, 
in  a  gentle  heat  not  fo  ftrong  as 
to  make  it  boil  ;  when  a  pellicle 
appears  on  the  furface,  the  reft 
of  the  procefs  muft  be  finiihed 
in  a  water-balh.  The  liquor 
acquires  by  degrees  an  oily  con- 
fiftence,  and  a  pretty  deep  brown 
colour,  but  the  pellicle  or  fcum 
on  the  top  looks  whitifli,  and 
when  taken  off  and  cooled,  ap- 
pears a  congeries  of  little  brilli- 
ant filverlike  plates.  The  mat- 
ter is  to  be  kept  continually  ftir- 
ring,  till  it  is  wholly  changed  in- 
to this  white  flaky  matter,  the 
complete  drying  of  which  is  moft 
conveniently  effeded  in  a  warm 
oven. 


the  fooner  exhaled.  Afterwards 
keep  it  for  ufe  in  a  veffel  very 
clofely  ftopt  I  for  it  will  liquefy 
by  the  air. 
This  fait  ought  to  be  of  perfect 
whitenefs  ;  and  fbould  totally 
diffolve  both  in  water  and  in  fpi" 
ritof  wine,  without  leaving  any 
feces.  If  the  fait,  though  ever 
fo  white,  depofits  any  feces  in 
fpirit  of  wine  ;  the  whole  of  it 
muft  be  diffolved  in  that  fpirit, 
the  folution  filtered,  and  exfic- 
cated  again. 

The  purification  of  this  fait  is 
not  a  little  troublefome.  The  o- 
perator  muft  be  particularly  careful 
in  melting  it,  not  to  ufe  too  great 
a  heat,  or  to  keep  it  liquefied  too 
long  ',  a  little  fliould  be  occafion- 
ally  taken  out,  and  put  into  v/a- 
ter  I  and  as  foon  as  it  begins  to 
part  freely  with  its  black  colour, 
the  whole  is  to  be  removed  from 
the  fire.  In  the  laft  drying,  the 
heat  muft  not  befo  great  as  lo  melt 
it  ;  otherwife  it  will  not  prove 
totally  foluble.  If  the  folution  in 
fpirit   of  wine  be   exficcaied,    and 


We  fliall  not  take  upon  us  to  de- 
termine whether  the  pure  or  im- 
pure fait  are  preferable  as  medi- 
cines ;  obferving  only,  that  the 
latter  is  more  of  a  faponaceous  na- 
the  remaining  fait  liquefied  with  ture,  the  former  more  acrid,  though 
a    very   foft  fire,  it   gams  the  leafy     fomewhat   more   agreeable   to    the 


appearance,  which  has  procured  it 
the  name  terra  foliata. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  correfpondents  of  the 
French  academy  lately  publiflied, 
Mr.  Cadet  has  given  a  method  of 
making  the  fait  white  at  the  firft 
evaporation,  without  the  trouble  of 
iny  further  purification.  He  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  blown  colour  de- 
pends upon  the  oily  matter  of  the 
■vinegar  being  burnt  by  the  heat 
commonly  employed  in  the  evapo- 
ration; and  his  improvement  con- 
iilts  in  diminifliing  the  heat  at  the 
•\\  time  that  this    burning  is  liable    to 


happen.     The   proceis 
jnends  as  is  follows. 


recom- 


ftomach.  Mr.  Cadet  reckons  the 
fait  prepared  in  his  method  fupe- 
rior  both  to  the  brown  and  white 
forts  made  in  the  common  way,  as 
poffeifing  both  the  oily  quality  of 
the  one,  and  the  agreeablenefs  of 
the  other,  and  as  being  always  uni- 
form, or  of  the  fame  power,  where- 
as the  others  are  liable  to  vary 
confiderably,  according  to  the 
degree  of  heat  employed  in  the 
evaporation.  They  are  all  me- 
dicines of  great  efficacy,  and 
may  be  fo  dofed  and  managed  as 
to  prove  either  mildly  catharticj 
or  powerfully  diuretic  :  few  of 
the  faline  deobftruents  come  up  to 
them  in  virtue.     The  dofe  is   from 

b&lf 


Chap.  8. 

half  a  fcruple  to  a  drachm  or  two. 
A  bare  mixture  of  alkaline  fait  and 
-vinegar  without  exficcation,  is  not 
perhaps  much  inferior  as  a  medi- 
cine to  the  more  elaborate  fait;  I 
have  known  two  drachms  of  the 
alkali,  falurated  with  vinegar,  oc- 
cafion  ten  or  tv/elve  ftools,  in  hy- 
dropic cafes,  and  a  plentiful  dif- 
charge  of  urine,  without  any  incon- 
venience. 


SPIRITUS  MINDERERL 

?  Spirit  of  Mindererus. 

Edinh. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  volatile 
alkaline  fait  of  fal  ammoniac, 
and  gradually  pour  upon  it  dif- 
tilled  vinegar,  till  the  effer- 
vefcence  ceafes  ;  occafionally 
ftirring  the  mixture,  to  promote 
the  aftion  of  the  vinegar  on  the 
fait. 
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Th  is  is  an  excellent  aperient 
faline  liquor.  Taken  warm  in 
bed,  it  proves  commonly  a  power- 
ful diaphoretic  or  fudorific ;  and 
as  it  operates  without  heat,  it  has 
place  in  febrile  and  inflammatory 
diforders,  where  medicines  of  the 
warm  kind,  if  they  fail  of  pro- 
curing fweat,  aggravate  the  dif- 
temper.  Its  adtion  may  likewife 
be  determined  to  the  kidneys,  by 
walking  about  in  a  cool  air.  The 
common  dofe  is  half  an  ounce, 
either  by  itfelf,  or  along  with  other 
medicines  adapted  to  the  intention. 
Its  ftrength  is  not  a  little  preca- 
rious, depending  in  great  meafure 
on  tiiat  of  the  vinegar  :  an  incon- 
venience which  cannot  eafily  be 
obviated,  for  the  faline  matter  is 
not  reducible  to  the  form  of  a  con- 
crete fait. 


SECT.     VII. 

Anomalous  Jalts. 


CRYSTALLI   TARTARI. 
Cryjlah  of  tartar. 

LEdinb. 
ET  powdered  white  tartar  be 
boiled  in  twenty  times  its 
quantity  of  water,  till  perfectly 
diffilved  ;  and  the  folution, 
whilft  it  continues  hot,  paffed 
through  filtering  paper,  or  a 
woollen  cloth,  and  received  in 
a  wooden  veflel  j  then  expofe  it 
for  a  night  or  longer  to  the  cold 
air,  that  cryftals  may  form  theni- 
felves,  and  fhoot  to  the  fides  of 
the  veflel ;  the  water  being  nov/ 
poured  off,  the  cryftals  are 
to  be  collected  and  dried  for 
ufe. 

The  filtration  of  the  folution 
'  tartar  through  paper  fucceeds 
Si'y   flowly,   and   unlef?  managed 


with  a  good  deal  of  addrefs,  not 
at  all  ;  for  as  foon  as  the  boiling 
liquor  begins  to  grow  fenfibly  lefs 
hot,  it  depofites  much  of  the  tar- 
tar all  over  the  furface  of  the 
paper,  which  hinders  the  remain- 
der from  paffing  through.  Zwelf- 
fer,  in  bis  animadverfions  on  this 
procefs  in  tlie  Auguftan  pharma- 
copcfiia,  direds  the  folution  to  be 
clarified  with  whites  of  eggs, 
and  ftrained  only  through  a  linen 
cloth  ;  he  likewife  judicioufly  or- 
ders the  veflel  to  be  clofe  covered, 
and  the  ci  yftallizalion  performed 
in  a  warm  place  :  for  if  the 
folution  be  fuffered  to  cool  very 
fait,  it  is  in  vain  to  expeft  any  ap- 
pearance of  cryftals  ;  the  tartar 
will  inevitably  be  precipitated  to 
the  bottom  of  the  veflel  in  the 
form  of  fand.  And  indeed,  the 
bufinefs 
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bufinefs  of  refining  and  cryftal- 
lizing  tartar  is  fo  very  trouble- 
fome,  and  requires  fo  large  an 
apparatus,  that  fcarce  any  of  the 
apothecaries,  or  even  of  the  trad- 
ing chemifts,  are  at  the  trouble 
of  it  ;  but  either  import  it  ready 
refined  from  Holland,  or  pur- 
chafe  it  from  fome  people,  here 
who  make  it  their  fole  bufinefs. 
(See  the  article  Tartar,  page 
237-) 
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white  tartar,    unrefined,   is  not 
inferior  to  either  of  them. 


CREMOR  TARTAR!. 

Cream  of  Tartar. 
Edinb. 
Take  any  quantity  of  folution  of 
tartar,  made  as  in  the  foregoing 
procefs,  and  paffed  through  a 
filter.  Boil  it  over  the  fire,  till 
a  thick  "cuticle  appears  on  the 
furface,  which  is  to  be  taken 
off  with  a  wooden  fkimmer, 
bored  full  of  holes  ;  conti- 
nue the  boiling  till  a  frefh 
cuticle  arifes,  which  is  to 
be  taken  off  as  the  forego- 
ing, and  the  operation  repeated 
till  the  whole  quantity  of  liquor 
is  thus  confumed.  Afterwards 
dry  all  the  cuticles  together  in 
the  fun. 

This  procefs  feems  inferted  on- 
ly to  retain  a  name  long  familiar 
to  the  fliops  J  for  the  preparation 
itfelf  in  no  refped  differs  from 
cryftals  of  tartar  reduced  to  pow- 
der. Indeed  the  purchafer  ought 
always  to  prefer  the  cryftals  ;  for 
the  powder  is  often  fophifticated 
with  faline  fubftances  of  another 
kind. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh  ob- 
ferves,  that  both  the  cryftals 
and  cream  are  brought  to  us 
from  abroad :  that  they  are 
not  different  in  quality  from 
one    another :    and    that    croQ^i 


TARTARUIVI  SOLUBILE. 
Soluble  Tartar, 
Lond. 
Diffolve  a  pound  of  any  fixt  alka- 
line fait  in  a  gallon  of  boiling 
water  ;  and  gradually  throw  in 
cryftals  of  tartar,  as  long  as  a 
freili  addition  thereof  raifes  any 
effervefcence  ;  which  generally 
ceafes  before  three  pounds  of  the 
cryftals  have  been  ufed.  Then 
filter  the  liquor,  and  after  due 
evaporation,  fet  it  by  to  cryf- 
tallize  ;  or  evaporate  it  to  dry- 
nefs,  and  keep  the  remaining  fa- 
line  mafs  for  ufe. 

Edinb. 
Boil  cryftals  of  tartar,  till  tbey  arc 
perfe6lly  diffolved,  in  ten  time; 
their  quantity  of  water  %  anc 
gradually  drop  into  the  folution 
whilft  it  continues  boiling,  oi 
of  tartar  per  deliquium,  till  the 
effervefcence  ceafes.  Filter  thf 
liquor  whilft  hot,  and  evaporati 
it  till  a  pellicle  appears  on  th{ 
furface,  that  when  removed  in 
to  a  cold  place,  it  may  cryftal 
li^e. 

Common  white  tartar  is  perhap: 
preferable  for  this  operation  to  thi 
cryftals  ufually  met  with  (fee  thi 
article  Tart  AR,  page  237.)  It 
impurities  can  here  be  no  objedlion 
fince  it  will  be  fufficiently  depu 
rated  by  the   fubfequent   filtration 

The  preparation  of  this  medi 
cine  by  either  of  the  above  me 
thods  is  very  eafy  ;  though  fom. 
chemifts  have  rendered  it  fufficil 
ently  troublefome  by  a  nicety  that 
is  not  at  all  wanted.  They  infii 
upon  hitting  the  very  exa(5t  poin 
of  faturation  betwixt   the  alkalin 

fal 
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fait  and    the  acid  of  the    tartar  ;     to  correal   their    griping 
and  caution  the  operator  to  be  ex-     But  it  muft  never    be  given  in  con- 
tremely   careful,    when   he   comes     jun(aion  vuith  any  acid,  for  all  acids 
near  this  mark,  left  by  imprudent-     decompound   it  ;  abforbing   its  al- 
iy  adding    too  large  a    portion    of    kaline   fait,   and   p'-ecipitaling    the 
either,    he    rendered   the   fait    too     tartar, 
acid,  or  too  alkaline.     If  the  liquor 
be  fuffered    to   cool  a    little  before 
it    is    committed  to   the  filter,  and 
then   properly  exhaled,  and  cryftal- 
Jized,  no  error  of  this  kind  can  hap- 
pen, though  the  faiuration    fliould 
not  be  very    exadly  hit  :  for   fince 
cryftals  of  tartar  are  very  difficultly 
foluble  even   in   boiling  v/ater,  and 
when    diffolved     therein,    concrete 
again  upon     the   liquor's   growing 
cold  ;  if  any    more   of   them    has 
been  employed,  than    is    taken    up 
by  the  alkali,  this  fuperiiuous  quan- 
tity will   be    left    upon    the    filter : 
and  on  the  other  hand,  if  too  much 
of  the  alkali  has  been  made  ufe  of, 
it  will  remain  uncryllallized.     The 
cryftallization   of  this     fait   indeed 
cannot  be  effefted   without  a   good 
deal  of    trouble  :     it    is    therefore 
moft   convenient     to   let    the    acid 
falc    prevail   at  firft,    to     feparate 
the  fuperfluous   quantity,  by    fuf- 
fering  the   liquor    to    cool    a  little 
before  filtration,  and  then  proceed 
to   the   total    evaporation     of   the 
aqueous    fiuid,    which    v;ill    leave 
behind   it  the  neutral  fait  required. 
The  moft  proper  veffel  for  this  pur- 
purpofe  is  a  ftone-ware  one  :  iron 
j  difcolours  the  fait. 
\      Soluble    tartar,    in    dofes    of    a 
fcruple,  half  a  drachm,  or  a  drachm, 
is    a    mild    cooling  aperient  :    two 
or  three  drachms  commonly  loolen 
the  belly  j    and    an    ounce    proves 
pretty  ftrongly  purgative.     Malou- 
j  in   fays    it    is    equal   in    purgaiive 
i  virtue  to  the  cathartic  fait  of  Glau- 
i  ber.     It  is    an    ufeful  addition    to 
the    purgatives    of    the     refinous 
'  kind,  as  it    promotes    their  opera- 
^ioHj  and  at  the  hm&   time   tends 


Sal  Rupellensis. 
Sel  de  Seignette,  or  Roc hel  fait. 
Pharm.  Parif. 
Let  the  fait  extracted  from  the 
aflies  of  the  kelp  or  kali  of  Ali- 
cant  be  calcined  till  it  melts, 
then  diffolve  in  water,  the  folu- 
tion  filtered,  and  after  due  eva- 
poration fet  by,  that  the  fait 
may  fhoot  into  pure  white  cry- 
ftals. Diffolve  cryftals  of  tartar 
in  boiling  water,  and  faturate 
the  folution  with  the  cryftals  of 
kali :  the  proportions  neceffary 
for  this  purpofe  will  be,  about 
fixteen  ounces  of  the  latter  to 
twenty  of  the  former.  Duly 
exhale  the  liquor  in  the  heat  of 
a  water-bath,  and  after  filtra- 
tion, fet  in  the  cold  to  cryftal- 
lize. 

Th  is  is  a  fpecies  of  foluble  tar- 
tar, made  with  the  fait  of  kali  or 
foda,  which  is  the  fame  with  the 
mineral  alkali  or  bafis  of  fea  fait: 
(fee  page  427.)  It  cryftallizes  far 
more  eaiily  than  the  precedmg  pre- 
paration, and  does  not,  like  it^ 
grow  moift  in  the  air.  It  is  alfo 
confiderably  leis  purgative,  but  is 
equally  decompounded  by  acids. 
It  appears  to  be  a  very  elegant 
iak,  and  begins  now  to  co.me  into 
efteeaj  in  this  country,  as  it  has 
long  been  in  Fiance. 

SAL  ESSENTIALE. 

ACETOStE. 
Ejjential  fait  of  forrel. 
Edinb. 
Let  the  juice   of  forrel,  after   fet- 
tling and    decantation   from    the 
feces,    be  evaporated^    till   only 

one 
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one-third  remains,  then  drained 
through  a  flannel  bag,  and  ex- 
haled again  till  a  pellicle  appears 
upon  the  furface.  Put  the  liquor 
into  a  glafs  veflel,  and,  a  lit- 
tle oil  olive  being  poured  upon 
the  top,  fet  it  by  in  a  cellar  till 
plenty  of  cryftals  are  formed  : 
thefe  are  to  be  gently  walTied 
with  water,  and  afterwards  dried. 

After  the  fame  manner,  eflential 
falls  are  obtamed  from  all  acid, 
auftere,  aftringent,  and  bilterifli 
plants  that  contain  but  a  fmall 
quantity  of  oil. 

Herbs  of  a  dry  nature  are  to  be 
moillened,  in  the  bruifing,  with 
a  little  water,  that  the  juice 
may  be  the  more  eafily  prefl'ed 
out. 

The  waters  of  thefe  plants,  which 
are  in  vain  endeavoured  to  be 
drawn  over  by  diftiliation,  may 
fee  obtained  by  diffolving  a  fuit- 
able  quantity  of  their  eflTential 
falts  in  common  water. 

Some  pharmaceutical  writers 
direft  the  plants  to  be  gathered 
early  in  the  morning  ;  but  this  is 
of  very  little  moment.  In  order  to 
make  the  fubjeQ  yield  its  juice 
readily,  it  fhouldbe  chopt  to  pieces, 
and  well  bruifed  in  a  marble  mor- 
tar, before  it  is  committed  to  the 
prefs  :  the  magma  which  remains 
in  the  bag,  dill  containing  no  in- 
confiderable  quantity  of  faline  mat- 
ter, may  be  advantageoufly  boiled 
in  water,  and  the  decoftion  added 
to  the  exprefled  juice.  The  whole 
may  be  afterwards  depurated  to- 
gether, either  by  the  method  above 
directed,  or  by  running  the  liquor 
fevcral  limes  through  a  linen  cloth. 
In  fome  cafes,  the  addition  of  a 
confiderable  portion  of  water  is  ne- 
cellary  y  that  the  juice,  thus  di- 
luted, may  part  the  more  freely 
from  its   feculenciesj  on  the  repa- 


ration of  which,  the  fuccefs  of 
the  procefs  in  great  meafure  de- 
pends. 

The  evaporation  fhould  be  per- 
formed either  in  ihallow  glafs  ba- 
fons,  or  in  fuch  earthen  ones  as  are 
of  a  compact  clofe  texture  ;  fuch 
are  thofe  ufually  called  ftone-ware. 
Tlie  common  earthen  veffels  are 
fubjeft  to  have  their  glafmg  cor- 
roded, and  are  fo  extremely  porous, 
as  readily  to  imbibe  and  retain  a 
good  quantity  of  the  liquor  :  me- 
tallic veffels  are  particularly  apt  to 
b^  corroded  by  thefe  acid  kinds  of 
juices. 

7"he  diredtions  for  the  time  of 
difcontinuing  the  fecond  evapora- 
tion are  not  fo  eafily  obferved  as 
one  could  wiili.  Thefe  juices  are 
fo  vifcid,  and  abound  fo  much 
with  heterogene  matter,  of  a  quite 
different  nature  from  any  thing  fa- 
line,  that  a  pellicle,  or  pure  faline 
incruftation  upon  the  furface,  is  in 
vain  expe(5ted.  Boerhaave  there- 
fore, and  the  more  expert  writers 
in  pharmaceutical  chemiflry,  with 
great  judgment,  direft  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  fuperfluous  moifture 
to  be  continued  until  the  matter  has 
acquired  the  confiflence  of  cream. 
If  it  be  now  fuffered  to  ftand  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  a  warm  place,  it 
will,  notwithflanding  the  former 
depurations,  depofite  a  frefh  fedi- 
ment,  from  which  it  fhould  be 
warily  decanted  before  it  is  put  into 
the  veffel  in  which  it  is  defigned  to 
be  cryftallized. 

Some  recommend  an  unglazed 
earthen  vefTel,  as  preferabie  for 
this  purpofe  to  a  glafs  one;  the 
fmoothnefs  of  the  latter  being  fup- 
pofed  to  hinder  the  fait  from  flick- 
ing thereto  ;  whilfl  the  juice  eafily 
infinuating  iifelf  into  the  pores  of 
the  former,  has  a  great  advantage 
of  fiiooting  its  faline  fpicula  to  the 
fides.      Others   flightly   incruftrate 
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the  fides  and  bottom  of  whatever 
vefTel  they  employ,  with  a  certain 
mineral  (alt,  which  greatly  difpofes 
the  juice  to  cryrtallize,  which  nf 
itfe'f  it  is  very  averfe  to  ;  but  as  this 
addition  is,  with  regard  to  its  me- 
dical virtue,  quite  different  from 
the  fait  here  intended,  we  foibear 
to  mention  it. 

The  ufe  of  the  oil  is  to  prefeive 
the  juice  uncorrupted,  and  to  pre- 
vent it  from  running  into  fermen- 
tation or  putrefaction,  during  the 
great  length  of  time  which  this  pro- 
cefs  requires  :  as  much  oil  as  will 
fully  cover  the  furface  of  the  liquor, 
is  fufficient  for  this  purpofe.  The 
wafhing  of  the  cryftais  is  intended 
to  cleanfe  them  from  the  mucila- 
ginous feculencies  which  adhere  to 
them:  it  ought  to  be  performed 
with  the  utmoft  caution,  to  pre- 
■*ent  any  of  the  fait  itfelf  from  be- 
ing diffolved.  The  liquor  which 
remains  after  the  cryftiilization, 
may  be  depurated  by  a  gentle  co- 
lature,  and  after  due  infpifTation 
fet  to  fhoot  again  ;  when  a  farther 
yield  of  cryftais  will  be  obtained. 

The  procefs  for  obtaining  thefe 
falts  is  very  tedious,  infomuch  as 
fcarce  to  be  completed  in  lefs  than 
feven  or  eight  months  ;  and  the 
quantity  of  fait  which  the  juices 
afford,  is  extremely  fmall  :  hence 
they  are  hardly  ever  made  or  ex- 
peded  in  the  fhops.  The  cheni.lls 
have  contrived  feveral  methods  ror 
expediting  the  procefs,  among  which 
the  two  toUowing  feem  the  molt 
remarkable. 

Take  any  quantity  of  wormwood, 
carduus  benedidtus,  or  the  like 
plants,  gently  dried  in  the  fliade. 
Four  thereon  a  fuitable  poitinn 
of  fpirit  of  wine,  and  digeft 
them  together  with  a  foft  heat, 
till  the  menftruum  has  acquired 
a  green  colour.     This  tindure  is 
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to  be  put  into  a  glafs  cucurbit, 
and  diftilled  with  the  heat  of  a 
water- bath,  till  lb  much  of  the 
fpirit  is  come  over,  as  that  the 
remainder  may  be  left  of  the  con- 
fillence  of  honey.  The  whole 
being  now  fuffered  to  remain  un- 
moved till  grown  perfectly  cold, 
beautiful  pyramidal  cryllals  will 
be  found  to  have  fliot  from  the 
fides  of  the  diftilling  veffel  to- 
wards its  center.  Spiejjlus^  in 
Mifcell.  Berolin,  continuat.  ii.  p, 
91.92. 

This  gentleman  relates  likev/ife, 
that  having  made  an  eilence  (that 
is,  a  fatu rated  tin£lure)  of  elecam- 
pane roots,  with  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
kept  it  unmoved  for  a  year,  he  found 
a  great  number  of  cryftais  fhot  from 
the  bottom  of  the  glafs  upwards, 
of  the  thicknefs  of  a  quill,  and 
about  an  inch  long. — The  cryftais 
obtained  by  this  method  are  laid  to 
be  of  the  niirous  kind,  but  of  a  more 
fubtile  tafte  than  the  common  nitre, 
imprelfing  only  an  agreeable  cool- 
nefs  upon  the  tongue. 

The  fecond  procefs   is   from  the 

celebrated  Dr.  Stahl : 

Take  wormwood,  brooklime,  pel- 
litory,  mercury,  foapwort,  or 
any  other  plants  of  the  fame 
kind,  dried  quick  in  a  fhady 
place.  Cut  the  herb  fmall,  and 
pour  thereon  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  highly-reftihed  fpirit  of 
wine:  digeft  them  together  til! 
the  menftruum  becomes  laturated 
with  the  oil,  or  refinous  parts 
of  the  plant  5  then  pour  off  the 
tinged  liquor,  add  a  frefti  par- 
cel of  fpirit,  and  digeft  as  be- 
fore, continuing  to  add  more 
of  the  menftruum,  till  fuch  time 
as  it  no  longer  extrads  any  co- 
lour from  the  vegetable.  The 
plant  thus  freed  from  its  oily 
matter,  is  to  be  gently  exficcated, 

and 
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and  boiled  in  water,  till  the 
liquor  has  taken  up  it^.faline 
parts:  the  decoCtion' being  then 
paiTed  through  a  filter,  afterwards 
evaporated  to  a  due  confiftence, 
and  fet  by  in  a  cool  place,  will 
ilioot  into  faline  cryftals,  which, 
on  examination,  prove  manifeft- 
ly  nitrous.  Stablii fund.  chem. 
pag.  68,  et  alibi. 

The  two  foregoing  procefles 
agree  but  ill  with  one  another : 
how  far  they  are  adequate  to  the 
purpofes  intended  by  them,  has 
not  yet  been  fufficiently  examined. 
It  is  certain,  that  fpirit  of  wine 
diffolves  the  fubtile  oils  and  the 
refins  of  vegetables,  which  prove 
a  great  impediment  to  the  cryftal- 
lization  of  falls  ;  from  whence  it 
fhould  feem  that  the  fait  might  af- 
terwards be  prepared  by  water 
from  the  reuduum  to  much  better 
advantage.  But  it  is  certain  alfo, 
that  this  menftruum  diflblves  fome 
of  the  native  vegetable  falts  them- 
felves  ;  and  that  if  the  tinflure  is 
lufficiently  loaded  with  the  foluble 
parts  of  the  fubjeft,  the  fait  fepa- 
rates,  while  the  oily  and  lefinous 
matter  remain  diilolved.  Thus 
manna,  an  effential  fait  of  the  fweet 
kind,  diffolves  totally  in  rettified 
fpirit,  and,  however  foul  before, 
is  recovered  white  as  fnow,  its  oily 
impurities  being  left  in  the  menf- 
truum j  and  thus  fpirituous  tinc- 
tures of  celery,  beet- roots,  and 
other  plants  of  the  fweet  kind,  de- 
pofite,  on  {landing,  true  faccharine 
concretions.  It  is  probable  that 
one  procefs  is  beft  adapted  to  fome 
plants,  and  the  other  to  others  ; 
the  firft  doubtlefs  is  for  thofe  of 
the  fweet  kind,  and  the  fecond 
for  acid  herbs,  as  forrel  and  wood- 
forrel. 

The  virtues  of  the  effential  falts 
have   not  been    fufficiently    deter- 
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mined  from  experience.  Thus 
much,  however,  is  certain,  that 
.they  do  not,  as  has  been  fuppofed, 
poffefs  the  virtues  of  the  fubjefls 
entire,  excepting  only  the  acids  and 
fweets.  The  others  feem  to  be, 
almoft  all  of  them,  nearly  fimilarj 
whatever  plant  they  were  obtained 
from.  In  watery  extracts  of  worm- 
wood, carduus,  chamomile,  and 
many  other  vegetable?,  kept  for 
fome  time  in  a  foft  ftate,  I  have 
often  obferved  fine  faline  efflorefcen- 
ces  on  the  furface,  which  had  all 
nearly  the  fame  tafte,  fomev;hat  of 
the  nitrous  kind.  They  are  fup- 
pofed by  fome  to  be  at  bottom  no 
more  than  an  impure  fpecies  of  vo- 
latile nitre  (that  is,  a  fait  compofed 
oi  the  nitrous  acid  and  volatile  al- 
kalies :)  thofe  which  were  examined 
by  the  chemifts  of  the  French  aca- 
demy, deflagrated  in  the  fire,  and, 
being  triturated  with  fixt  alkalies, 
exhaled  an  urinous  odour;  plain 
marks  of  their  containing  thofe  two 
ingredients,    _• 

Saccharum    lactis. 
Sugar  of  milk . 
Pharm.  Parif. 
Take  common  v^^hey  of  cows  milk, 
made  with  calves   rennet.      Cla- 
rify it  with  whites  of  eggs  ;  and, 
if  it   is  not  perfediy  limpid,  pafs 
it  through  a  filter.     Then  evapo- 
rate it,  in  a    glafs  veffel,  in    the 
heat  of  a  vyater-bath,  and  fet  it 
by  in  a  cellar  to  cryftallize.  The 
cryftals  are    to    be    wafhed  with 
cold  water. 

This  preparation  has  been 
greatly  celebrated  in  diforders  of 
the  breaft,  but  is  far  from  anfwer- 
ing  what  has  been  expefted  from 
it.  It  has  little  fweetnefs,  and 
is  difficult  of  folution  in  water. 
A  faline  fubftance,  much  better 
deferving  the  name  of  fugar,  may 

be 
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be  obtained  by  evaporating  new 
milk,  particularly  that  of  the  afs, 
to  drynefs,  digefting  the  dry  mai- 
ler in  water  till  the  water  has  ex- 
tracted its  foluble  parts,  and  then 
inTpiffating  the  filtered  liquor. 
This  preparation  is  of  great  fweet- 
nefs,  though  neither  white  nor 
cryftalline  :  nor  is  it  perhaps  in  the 
pure  cryftallizable  parts  of  milk, 
that  its  medicinal  virtues  lie. 

FLORES  BENZOINI. 

Floivers  of  Benzoine . 
Lond. 

Put  fome  powdered  benzoine  into 
an  earthen  pot  placed  in  land  ; 
and  with  a  gentle  heat  fublime 
the  flowers  into  a  conical  paper 
cap  fitted  to  the  pot. 

Or,  the  fublimation  may  be  per- 
formed in  a  retort  ;  the  fiov/ers 
will  arife  with  a  foft  heat,  into 
the  neck. 

If  the  flowers  have  any  yellow 
tinge,  mix  them  with  tobacco- 
pipeclay,  and  fublime  again. 

Edinb. 
The  fublimation  is  to  be  performed 
in  a  glazed  earthen  pot,  and  re- 
peated in  the  fame  inftruments 
with  frefli  parcels  of  benzoine, 
till  the  paper  cap  becomes  foul 
with  oil. 

Benzoine,  expofed  in  a  retort 
to  a  gentle  fire,  melts  and  fends 
up  into  the  neck  white,  fliining 
cryftalline  flovv'ers,  which  are  fol- 
towed  by  an  oily  fubtlancc.  On 
raifing  the  heat  a  little  (a  recipient 
being  applied  to  the  neck  of  the 
retort)  a  thin  yellowifli  oil  comes 
over,  intermingled  with  an  acid  li- 
quor, and  afterwards  a  thick  buty- 
raceous  fubftance  ;  this  laft,  lique- 
fied in  boiling  water,  gives  out 
to  it  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
faline  matter  (feparable  by  filtra- 
tion and  proper  exhab.tion)  which 
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appears  in  all  refpefls  fimilar  to  the 
flowers. 

It  appea^-s  therefore,  that  the 
whole  quantity  of  flowers  which 
benzoine  is  capable  of  yielding, 
cannot  be  obtained  by  the  above 
procefl^es,  fince  a  confiderable  por- 
tion arifes  after  the  time  of  their 
being  difcontinued  :  that  greateft 
part  of  the  flowers  arifes  with  a 
fefs  degree  of  heat  than  what  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  elevate  the  oil  :  but  that 
if  the  operation  is  haftily  conducted, 
or  if  the  fire  is  not  exceeding  gentle, 
the  oil  will  arife  along  with  the 
flowers,  and  render  them  foul. 
Hence  in  the  way  of  trade,  it  is 
extremely  ditlicult  to  prepare 
them  of  the  requifite  whitenefs 
and  purity  ;  the  heat  which  be- 
comes neceflary,  when  large  quan- 
tities of  the  benzoine  are  employ- 
ed, being  fo  great  as  to  force 
over  fome  of  the  oil  along  with 
them. 

In  order  therefore  to  obtain 
thefe  flowers  in  perfeiftion,  only  a 
fmall  quantity  of  benzoine  fhould 
be  put  into  the  veiTel  at  a  time  ; 
and  ihat  this  may  not  be  any  im- 
pediment to  the  requifite  difpatch, 
a  number  of  ihallow,  flat-bottom- 
ed, earthen  difhes  may  be  employ- 
ed, each  fitted  with  another  vef- 
fel  inverted  over  it.  With  thefe 
you  may  fill  a  fand-furnace  ;  hav- 
ing I'reili  diflies  charged  in  readi- 
nefs  to  replace  thofe  in  the  furnace, 
as  foon  as  the  procefs  fliall  ap- 
pear finiilied  in  them:  the  re- 
fiduum  of  the  benzoine  fliould  be 
fcraped  out  of  each  of  the  vefiels, 
before  a  frefii  parcel  is  put  in. 

Thefe  flowers,  when  made  in 
pcrfeflion,  have  an  agreeable  tafte 
and  fragrant  fmell.  They  totally 
diffolve  in  fpirit  of  wine  ;  and  like- 
v/ife,  by  the  afnilance  of  heat,  in 
water  J  but  feparate  again  from  the 
latter   upon    the   liquor's  growing 

cold. 
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cold,  Hiooting  into  faline  fpicula, 
which  unite  togetiier  into  irregu- 
lar maffes.  By  the  mediation  ot 
fugar,  they  remain  fufpended  in 
cold  water,  and  thus  form  an  ele- 
gant balfamic  fyrup.  Some  have 
held  them  in  great  efteem,  as 
pe6loral  and  fudorific,  in  the  dofe 
of  half  a  fcruple  or  more  :  but  the 
prefent  pradice  rarely  makes  ufe 
of  them,  on  account  of  the  ofFen- 
five  oil  \#J^,  as  iifually  pre- 
pared, they  are  tainted  with,  and 
from  v/hich  a  frefh  fublimation 
from  tobacco-pipe  clay  does  not 
free  them  To  effectually  as  might 
be  wifhed.  The  obfervations  above 
related,  point  out  a  method  of  de- 
purating them  more  perfeflly,  viz. 
by  folution,  filtration,  and  cryftal- 
lization.  "^ 

Sal  sedativus. 
6"^//  of  borax ,  called  fedatt  ve  fait . 
Put  eight  ounces  of  powdered 
borax  into  a  wide-necked  retort ; 
pour  thereon  three  ounces  of 
water  ;  and  then  add  three 
ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Place 
the  retort  in  a  proper  furnace, 
adapt  to  it  a  receiver,  and 
increafe  the  fire  till  the  veflel 
becomes  red  hot.  The  fedative 
fait  will  arife  into  the  neck, 
in  form  of  thin  fliining  plates, 
which  are  to  be  fwept  out  with 
a  feather;  and  a  little  liquor 
will  pafs  into  the  receiver. 
When  the  matter  in  the  retort 
is  grovv'n  cool,  pour  back  upon 
it  the  diftilled  liquor,  and 
fublime  again.  Repeat  this  pro- 
cefs  fo  long  as  the  borax  con- 
tinues to  yield  any  confiderable 
quantity  of  faline  flowers. 

Or, 
Diflblve  the   borax    in  a  fufficient 
quantity  of   warm    water,    and 
add  thereto  the    oil    of   vitriol. 
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Evaporate  this  mixture,  till  thin 
plates  begin  to  appear^  upon  the 
furface  ;  then  fuffer  the  fire  to 
decay,  and  let  the  veffel  ftand 
unmoved,  till  plenty  of  cryftals 
are  formed,  which  are  to  be  well 
rinfed  with  cold  water,  and  then 
dried  for  ufe. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  fait 
by  fublimation,  the  fire  muft  be  ex- 
peditioufly  raifed  when  the  matter 
begins  to  grow  dry,  for  it  is 
only  at  this  period  that  the  fait 
fublimes.  The  fublimed  fait  itfelf, 
in  a  perfectly  dry  flate,  proves  fixt 
in  the  fire  :  if  moifrened  with  water, 
and  then  expofed  to  a  fmart  heat, 
part  of  it  continues  to  rife,  till  the 
moiifure  is  wholly  exhaled  ;  after 
which,  nothing  more  can  be  forced 
up  by  heat,  till  the  fait  is  again 
moiftened.  Hence  the  ufe  of  re- 
turning the  diftilled  liquor,  and  re- 
peating the  fublimations.  Lemery 
fays,  he  found  flowers  continue  to 
rife  till  the  thirtv-fixty  fubliination  j 
and  that  the  quantity  obtained  by 
all  thefe  fublimations  amount= 
ed  to  half  an  ounce  and  thirty- 
five  grains  from  two*^^  ounces  of 
borax. 

The  part  of  the  borax  which 
does  not  fublime,  appears  to  be 
the  fame  (when  the  common  re- 
fined borax  of  the  fliops  is  made 
ufe  of)  with  the  alkaline  fait  of 
lea  fait  :  the  fedative  fait,  united 
with  that  alkali,  recompofes  bo- 
rax again.  The  extrication  of 
the  fedative  fait  from  the  borax 
happens  on  the  fame  principle  as 
that  of  the  marine  acid  from 
fea  fait,  viz.  the  vitriolic  acid 
uniting  with  the  alkali  ;  and  the 
refiduum  is  in  both  cafes  the 
fame,  viz.  the  fait  called  fal 
mirabile,  or  Glauber's  fait  :  the 
fedative  fait  may  be  extricated 
alfo  froin  borax    by    other    acids, 

but 
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but  moft    commodioufiy    and  efFec- 

j  tually  by  the  vitriolic. 

I       The    progrefs    by    ciyftallization 

,  is    lefs    troiiblefome    than    that    by 

iubliniation  ;    but    the    fait    proves 

,  generally    lefs    v/hite,     and    is    apt 

likewife    to    retain    a    part    of  the 

Glauber's    fait,      efpecially    if   the 

evaporation  is    too  long  protra£led. 

:      The  fedative   fait  appears  to  the 

I  tafte  a   neutral  fait;  but  examined 

!j  with  alkalies    has  the  properties  of 

'an   acid,  efferveicing,  uniting,  and 

icryftallizing   with    them,    and    de- 

ftroying   their  alkaline  quality .      It 

diflblves  both  in  water  and  in    fpirit 

of  wine;  though    not    very  readily 

in  either.      As    to  its  virtues,  it    is 

fuppofed    to    be    a    mild    anod)'ne, 

(whence  its  name)  to  calm  the  heat 

of  the    blood     in     burning    fevers^ 

to     prevent     or     remove    delirious 

fymptoms,     and     allay     fpafmodic 

aft'edions,  whether  hypochondriacal 

or  hylterical,  at    leaft   for   a    time. 

The  dofe  is    trom   tv/o  to  eighteen 

grains,  in  any  proper  liquor. 

SPIRITUS,    SAL,    ET   OLEUM 
SUCCINL 

,!       Spirit y  fait,  and  oil  of  amber. 
Land. 

Didil  amber  in  a  fand  heat  gradu- 
ally increal'ed  ;  there  will  come 
over  a  ipirit,  an  oil,  and  a  fait 
fouled  with  the  oil . 

:    The  oil    dirtilled    again  by  itfelf, 

i     is    divided     into     a     thinner   oil 

\  which  arifes  ;  and  a  thicker  part 
that  remains  behind,  called  hx\- 
inm  of  amber. 

The  fait  is  to  be  boiled  in  the 
diililled  fpirit,  or  in  common 
water,  and  fet  to  cryltailize  ; 
by  this  means  it  is- freed  from 
its  adhering  oil.  The  oftner 
this  is  repeated,  the  purer  it 
will  be. 

Edinh. 

«lix  powdered    v/hite    amber  with 

1 
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thrice  its  weight  of  clean  fand, 
and  put  them  into  a  glafs  retort, 
of  which  the  mixture  may  fill 
one  half;  then  adapt  a  large 
receiver,  and  diftil  in  a  fand- 
furnace,  with  a  fire  gradually 
increafed.  At  firft  a  fpirit  will 
come  over,  with  fome  yellow 
oil;  then  more  yellow  oil,  along 
with  a  little  fait ;  and  upon  rail- 
ing the  heat,  more  of  the  fait, 
with  a  reddifii  coloured  oil. 
When  the  difiiiiation  is  finlfhed, 
empty  the  liquor  out  of  the  re- 
ceiver; and  having  colleSed  to- 
gether the  fait  which  adheres  to 
the  fides,  dry  it  by  gentle  pref- 
liire  between  the  folds  of  fome 
fpongy  paper. 

The  oil  may  he  feparated  from 
the  fpirit  by  filtration  :  and  af- 
terwards rectified  by  diiiilling  it 
from  brine  of  fea  fait. 
The  fait  is  to  be  redified  in  the 
following  m.anner.  Grind  it 
well  with  twice  its  quantity  of 
fea  fait,  and  put  the  mixture  into 
a  tall  and  narrow  glafs  cucurbit  ; 
fit  on  a  blind-head,  and  proceed 
to  iublimation  in  a  land  heat, 
taking  care  that  the  oil  does  not 
rife.  When  the  veifels  aregrowa 
cold,  fweep  out  the  fait  with  a 
leather. 

In  the  difliliation  of  amber,  the 
fire  muil  for  fome  time  be  continued 
gentle,  fcarce  exceeding  the  degree 
at  which  water  boils,  till  the  aque- 
ous phlegm  and  thm  oil  have  arifen  ; 
arter  which  it  is  to  be  llowly  in- 
creafed. If  the  fire  was  urged 
haftily,  the  amber  would  Iwell  up, 
and  rife  in  its  whole  fubftance  into 
the  receiver,  without  undergoing 
the  rc'quired  decompofition  or  fe- 
paration  of  its  parts.  When  fand 
or  other  like  intermedia  are  mixed 
with  it,  it  is  lefs  fubje£t  to  this 
rsiefaftion,    ju,d    the    hie    raay   he 

raifcd 
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raifed     fomewhat     more    expediti-     fmall  portion  of  the  fait   in  phlegm 


oufly  ;  though  this  little  advantage 
is  perhaps  more  than  counterbalan- 
ced by  the  room  which  the  fand 
takes  up  in  the  retort. 

Our  chemifts  generally  leave  the 
receiver  unluted,  that  it  may  be 
occaiionallv    removed    as     the   fait 


or  water  ;  and  therefore  is  very 
properly  employed  for  diffolving 
the  fait  in  order  to  its  cryftalliza- 
tion. 

The  fait,  freed  from  as  much 
of  the  oil  as  fpongy  paper  will 
imbibe,  tetains  fo   much  as  to  ap- 


rifes  and  concretes    in   the   neck  of    pear  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  Mr 


the  retort,  from  whence  it  is  every 
now  and  then  fcraped  out  to  pre- 
vent the  oil  from  carrying  it  down 
into  the  receiver.  When  a  grofs 
thick  oil  begins  to  nrife,  and  no 
more  fait  appears,  the  diftillation 
is  flopt,  though  it  might,  perhaps, 
be  continued  longer  to  advan- 
tage, 

Mr.  Pott  informs  us,  (in  a 
curious  dilTertation  on  the  fait  of 
amber  puplilhed  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
academy  of  fciences  of  Berlin) 
that  the  Pruflian  workmen,  who 
prepare  large  quantities  of  the  fait 
for  exportation,  from  cuttings  and 
fmall  pieces  of  amber,  perform 
the  diftillation  without  any  inter- 
medium, and  in  an  open  fire: 
that  fweeping  out  the  fait  from 
the  neck  of  the  retort  being  found 
too  troublefome,  they  fiiffer  the 
oil  to  carry  it  down  into  the  re- 
ceiver, and  afterwards  feparate  it 
by  means  of  bibulous  paper,  which 
imbibes  the  oil,  and  leaves  the 
falc  dry  ;  which  paper  is  after- 
wards fqueezed  and  diftilled  :  that 
they  continue  the  diftillation  till 
all  that  can  be  forced  over  has 
arifen,  with  care  only  to  catch  the 
lafl:  thick  oil  in  a  feparate  re- 
ceiver ;    and    that   from   this    they 


Pott  fays,  the  method  he  has  found 
to  fucceed  beft,  and  with  leaft 
lofs,  is,  to  dilfolve  the  fait  in  hot 
water,  and  put  into  the  paper, 
through  which  the  folution  is  to 
be  filtered,  a  little  cotton  (lightly 
moiftened  with  oil  of  amber  :  this, 
he  fays,  detains  a  good  deal  of  the 
oil  of  the  fait,  and  the  folution 
pafles  through  the  more  pure. 
The  liquor  being  evaporated  with 
a  very  gentle  fire,  as  that  of  a 
water-bath,  and  fet  to  fhoot,  the 
firft  cryftals  prove  tranfparent,  with 
a  flight  yellowifh  tinge  ;  but  thofe 
which  follow  are  brown,  oily, 
and  bitter,  and  are  therefore  to 
be  further  depurated  in  the  fame 
manner.  The  whole  quantity  of 
cryftals  amounts  to  about  one- 
thirtieth  of  the  weight  of  the  crude 
amber  employed.  By  fublimation 
from  fea  fait,  as  direfled  above, 
the  fait  is  more  perfectly  and  more 
expeditioufly  purified :  Mr.  Pott 
objecls  to  fublimation,  that  a  part 
of  the  fait  is  decompofed  by  it, 
a  coaly  matter  being  left  behind, 
even  though  the  fait  was  previoufly 
purified  by  cry^allization  :  it  may 
be  prefumed,  however,  that  this 
coal  proceeds  rather  from  the 
burning  of  fome  remains  of  the 
oily    matter,     than    from  the   de- 


extraiSl  a  conffderable  quantity    of  compofition  of  any  part  of  the  true 

fait,  by  fhaking  it  in  a  ftrong  veffel  fait. 

with   three  or    four  frefli  portions  Pure  fait   of  amber  has  a  pene- 

of  hot     water,     and    evaporating  trating,    fubaftringent     acid    tafte.^ 

and   cryftallizing   the    filtered    wa-  It  diifolves,  both  in  water  and   in 

Sers.  reflified  fpirit ;  though  not  readily 

The  fpirit   of  amber  fo  called,  in  either,   and  fcarcely  at    all  in 

is   no  more  than  a  folution   of  a  the  latter  without  the  afliftance  o< 

heat  I 
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heat;  of  cold  water  in  fummer,  oil,  antihyfteric:  Boerhaave  gives 
it  requires  for  its  folution  about  it  the  charadler  of  diureticorum  et 
twenty    times    its    own    weight,  of    antihyflericorum princeps.     Its  great 


boiling  water  only  about  twice  its 
weight.  Expofed  in  a  glafs  veffel, 
to  a  heat  a  little  greater  than  that 
of  boiling  water,  it  firft  melts, 
then  rifes  in  a  white  fume,  and 
concretes  again  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  glafs,  into  fine  white  flakes, 
leaving,  unlefs  it  was  perfeQIy 
pure,  a  little  coaly  matter  behind. 
It  eifervefces  with  alkalies  both  fixt 
and  volatile,  and  forms  with  them 
neutral  compounds,  greatly  refem- 
bling  thofe  compofed  of  the  fame 
alkalies  and  vegetable  acids. 
Mixed  with  acid  liquors,  it  makes 
sio  fenfible  commotion.  Ground 
with  fixt  alkaline  falts,  it  does 
not  exhale  any  urinous  odour. 
^y  thefe  charaQers,  it  is  con- 
ceived, this  fait  may  be  readily 
diflinguifhed  from  all  the  other 
matters  that  have  been  mixed  with. 


price,  however,  has  prevented  its 
coming  much  into  ufe  ;  and  per- 
haps its  real  virtues  are  not  equa! 
to  the  opinion  generally  entertained 
of  them. 

The  rectified  oil  has  a  firong 
bituminous  fmell,  and  a  pungent, 
acrid  tafte.  Given  in  a  dofe  often 
or  twelve  drops,  it  heats,  ftiinu- 
lates,  and  promotes  the  fluid  fecre- 
tions  I  it  is  chiefly  celebrated  ia 
hyfterical  diforders,  and  in  defici- 
encies of  the  uterine  purgations. 
Sometimes  it  is  ufed  externally,  ira 
liniments  for  weak  or  paralytic 
limbs,  and  rheumatic  pains.  This 
oil  differs  from  all  thofe  of  the  ve- 
getable kingdom,  and  agrees  with 
the  mineral  petrolea,  in  not  being 
foluble,  either  in  its  reflified  or  un- 
redtified  fl:ate,  by  fpirit  of  wine, 
fixt  alkaline  lixivia,  or    volatile   aU 


or  vended  for  it.     With   regard  to  kaline  fpirits ;    the   oil,  after    long 

its  virtue,  it  is  accounted  aperient,  digeftion   or   agitation,    feparating 

dieuretic,      and,    on    account    of  as  freely  as  common  oil  does  from 

its  retaigjng  feme  portion  of  the  water. 
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FLORES  SULPHURIS. 
Flowers  of  fulphur. 
Land. 
'UBLIME  fniphur  in  proper  vef- 

^  fe!s  J  and  reduce  the  flowers, 
t'lat  concrete,  into  powder,  ei- 
ther in  a  wooden  mill,  or  in  a 
marble  mortar  with  a  wooden 
pedle. 

Edinh. 

Put  any  quantity  of  yellow  fulphur, 
Ejrofsly  powdered,  into  an  earthen 
cucurbit  placed  in  a  fand-fur- 
nace  ;  and  having  fitted  on  a 
glafs  blind-head,  or  inverted  up- 
on it  another  earthen  cucurbit, 
begin  the  fu^limation  with  a 
gentle  heat,  which  may  be  after- 
wards increafed.  The  flowers 
will  arife  into  the  uppermoft  part 
of  the  veflels,  from  whence  they 
are  to  be  fwept  out  and  carefully 
wailied  with  very  hoc  water. 

This  procefs  is  rarely  attempt- 
ed by  the  apothecaries,  a  large  ap- 
paratus being  neceflary  for  perform- 
ing it  to  advantage.  Thofe  who 
prepare  the  fljv/ers  of  brimrtone 
in  quantity,  ufe  for  the  fubliming 
veflel  a  large  iron  pot,  capable  of 
holding  two  or  three  hundred 
weight  I  this  communicates  with  an 
arched  chamber,  lined  with  glazed 
tiles,  which  ferves  for  the  recipient. 

Thispreparation  of  fulphur  makes 
no  change  in  its  qualities;  only 
feparating  its  impuiities,  and  at  the 
lame  time  reducing  it  into  a  finer 
powder  than  it  can  eafily  be  brought 
to  by  other  means.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fubliming  vefTel  there 
remains  a  ponderous  grey-coloured 
mafs,  compofed  of  fand,  earth,. 
ftonjj  and  foraetimes  metallic  mat- 


ters, with  a  final!  portion  of  ful- 
phur that  has  efcaped  the  fublim- 
ing heat.  This  is  ufually  broken 
in  pieces,  and  vended  in  the  fliops 
under  the    name  of  fulphur  vivum. 

FLORES   SULPHURIS   LOTI. 

JVafhed  floivers  of  fulphur. 
Lond. 
Pour  upon  the  flowers  as  much  wa- 
ter as  will  arife  to  the  height  of 
four  fingers  above  them,  2nd  boil 
them  for  fome  time  :  then  pour- 
ing off  this  water,  let  fo-me  cold 
water  be  added,  and  thoroughly 
walli  the  flowers  ;  after  which 
they  are  to  be  dried  for  ufe. 

As  the  flowers  of  fulphur  are  ge- 
nerally fublimed  into  very  capa- 
cious rooms,  which  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  air,  or  in  veflels  not 
perfectly  clofe  :  fome  of  thofe  that 
arife  at  firft,  are  apt  to  take  fire, 
and  thus  are  changed  into  volatile 
acid  vapour,  which  mingling  with 
the  flowers  that  fublime  afterwards, 
communicates  to  them  a  notable 
degree  of  acidity.  In  fuch  cafe 
the  ablution  here  directed  is  for  the 
general  ufe  of  the  medicine  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  ;  for  the  flowers, 
thus  tainted  with  acid,  fometimes 
occafion  gripes,  and  may,  in  other 
refpeiSls,  be  produdlive  of  effects 
different  from  thofe  of  pure  ful- 
phur. The  Edinburgh  college,  as 
appears  in  the  foregoing  procefs, 
allow  only  the  wailied  flowers  to 
be  kept  in  the  fhops :  there  are, 
however,  fome  particular  combina- 
tions, to  which  they  are  fuppofed 
to  be  better  adapted  when  unwafh- 
ed,  as  their  union  with  m.ercury 
into  sethiops  mineral ;  and  accord- 

.  ingi/ 
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\ng\Y  for  that   preparation    the  un-     This    is  made  after    the  fame  man- 
wafhed  flowers  are   dire^ed  by  the         ner  as   the    foregoing,     by    ufing 


London  college. 

BALSAMUM  SULPHURIS       • 
SIMPLEX. 
Simple  half  am  offulphm'. 
L»nd. 
Boil  flowers  of  fulphur,  with   four 
times  their  weight   of  oil   olive, 
in  a    pot   (lightly   covered,  until 
they  unite  into  the  confidence  of 
-  a  balfam. 

!    '■  BALSAMUM  SULPHURIS 
CRASSUM. 
Thick  balfam  of  fulphur, 
Edinb . 
Take  a  pint  of  linfeed  oil,  and  four 
ounces   of  flowers     of  fulphur. 
Boil  them  together  over    a  gentl.e 
fire,     keeping   them     continually 
ftirring,    till    they    come    to    the 
confilfence  of  a  balfam. 

Linseed  oil  more  readily  dif- 
folves  fulphur  than  oil  olive,  and 
the  preparation  made  with  it  is 
reckoned  fomewhat  lefs  difagiee- 
able.  The  veiTel  they  are  boiled 
in  ought  to  be  capable  of  holding 
at  leaft  three  times  the  quantity  of 
the  ingredients.  As  foon  as  the 
oil  begins  to  aft  upon  the  fulphur, 
which  happens  nearly  at  the  point 
of  ebullition,  the  mixture  rarifies 
very  much,  fo  as,  if  not  prudently 
removed  from  the  fire,  to  run  over 
into  the  furnace  ;  and  as  the  mat- 
ter is  very  fufceptible  of  flame, 
dangerous  confequences  may  en- 
fue,  efpecially  if  the  quantity  is 
large.  The  opeVator  ought  there- 
fore to  be  upon  his  guard  in  the 
management  of  this  procefs. 

BALSAMUM  SULPHURIS 

BARBADENSE. 

Balfam  of  fulphur  ivith 

Barbadoes  tar, 

Londo 


Barbadoes  tar  inflead  of  the  oil. 

BALSAMUM  SULPHURIS 
TEREBINTHINATUM. 

Balfa?)i  of  fulphur  ivith  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. 
Edinb. 
Take  two  ounces  r/f  waflied  flowers 
of  fulphur,  and  fix  ounces  of  oil 
of  turpentine. 
Digeft   them    together,  in    a   fand- 
heat,  till  the  oil  is  faturated  with 
the  fulphur. 

BALSAMUM  SULPHURIS 
ANfSATUM. 
Balfum    of  fulphur    ivith     oil     of 
anifeed. 
Edinb. 
Take  two  ounces  of  wafhed  flowers 
of  fulphur  ;  fix   ounces   of  oil  of 
turpentine  ;  and  four    ounces  of 
elfential  oil  of  anifeeds. 
Digert  them  together  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding procefs. 

These  preparations  are  more 
conveniently  and  fafely  made  in  a 
tall  glafs  body,  with  the  mouth  at 
leafl  an  inch  in  diameter,  than  in  the 
circulatory  or  clofe  vefTels  in  which 
they  have  commonly  been  direfted 
to  be  prepared  j  for  when  the  ful- 
phur and  oil  begins  to  a£t  vehe- 
mently upon  each  other,  they  not 
only  rarify  into  a  large  volume, 
but  likewife  throw  out  impetuoufly 
great  quantities  of  an  elaflic  va- 
pour, v/hich,  if  the  velTels  are 
clofed,  or  the  orifices  not  fufficient 
to  allow  it  a  ivte  exit,  infallibly 
burft  them :  Hoftiiian  relates  a 
very  remarkable  hiflory  of  the  ef- 
fefts  of  an  accident  of  this  kind. 
In  the  vefl'el  above  recommended, 
the  piocefs  may  be  conjpleted, 
without  danger,  in  four  or  five 
hours,  by  duly  managing  the  fire  j 
which  fliould  be  very  gentle  for 
I  i  3  feme 
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fome  time,  and  afterwards  increaf- 
ed  fo  as  to  make  the  oil  juft  bubble 
or  boil,  in  which  ftate  it  ftiould  be 
kept  till  all  the  fulphur  appears  to 
be  taken  up. 

Eflentia!  oils  employed  as  men- 
llrua  for  fulphur,  undergo  a  great 
alteration  from  the  degree  of  heat, 
neceffary  for  enabling  them  to  dif- 
folve  the  fulphur  ;  and  hence  the 
balfams  have  not  near  fo  much  of 
their  flavour  as  might  be  expected. 
It  Should  therefore  feem  more  eli- 
gible to  add  a  proper  quantity  of 
the  effential  oil  to  the  fmiple  bal- 
fam  J  thefe  readily  incorporate  by 
a  gentle  vi^armth,  if  the  veflel  be 
now  and  then  iliaken.  Sixteen 
parts  of  effential  oil,  and  fix  of  the 
balfamum  fulphuris  craffum  com- 
pofe  a  balfam  more  elegant  than 
thofe  made  in  the  foregoing  man- 
ner, and  which  retains  To  much  of 
the  flavour  of  the  oil,  as  in  fome 
meafure  fufficient  to  cover  the  tafte 
of  the  fulphur,  and  render  it  fup- 
portable. 

The  balfams  of  fulphur  have 
been  ftrongly  recommended  in 
coughs,  confumptions,  and  other 
diforders  of  the  breall  and  lungs. 
Bait  the  reputation  which  they  have 
bad,  in  thefe  cafes,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  built  upon  any  fair 
trial,  or  experience  of  their  vir- 
tues. They  are  manifeftly  hot, 
acrimonious  and  irritating  ;  and 
therefore  Hiould  be  ufed  with  the 
iJtmoft  caution.  They  have  fre- 
quently been  found  to  injure  the 
appetite,  offend  the  ftomach  and 
yifcera,  parch  the  body,  and  oc- 
cafion  thirft  and  febrile  heats.  The 
dofe  of  the  fimple  balfam  is  from 
ten  to  foty  drops  :  thofe  with  ef- 
fential oils  are  not  given  in  above 
half  thefe  quantities.  Externally, 
they  are  employed  for  cleanfing 
and  healing  foul  running  ulcers : 
Boerhaave  conjectures,  that  their 
life  in  thefe  cafes   give  occafion  lo 


the  virtues  afcrlbed  to  them  when 
taken  internally. 

HEPAR  SULPHURIS. 

Liver  of  fulphur , 
Edinb . 
Take  three  ounces  of  flowers  of 
fulphur  ;  and  one  ounce  and  a 
half  of  powdered  fait  of  tartar. 
Melt  the  fulphur  in  an  earthen 
diffi,  under  a  chimney,  and  add 
to  it  by  degrees  the  fah  of  tartar  j 
keeping  the  matter  conttantly 
ftirring  with  a  fpatula  till  it  has 
acquired  a  red  colour :  care 
mull;  be  had  to  prevent  its  taking 
fire. 

It  is  much  more  convenient  to 
melt  the  fulphur  firft  by  itfelf,  and 
add  the  fait  of  tartar  by  degrees, 
as  here  direfted  ;  than  to  grind 
them  together,  and  afterwards  en- 
deavour to  melt  them  as  ordered 
in  former  editions  :  for  in  this  laft 
cafe,  the  mixture  will  not  flovsr 
fufiiciently  thin  to  be  properly  unit- 
ed by  llirring  ;  and  the  fulphur 
either  takes  fire,  or  fublimes  in 
flowers,  which  probably  has  been 
the  reafon  why  fo  large  a  propor- 
tion of  it  has  been  commonly  di- 
reded.  Even  in  the  prefent  me- 
thod a  confiderable  part  of  the  ful- 
phur will  be  diffipated ;  and  if  it 
was  not,  the  hepar  would  not  be 
of  its  due  quality:  for  one  part  of 
fulphur  requires  two  of  the  alkaline 
fait,  to  render  it  perfectly  foluble  in 
water,  which  this  preparation  ought 
to  be. 

The  hepar  fulphuris  has  a  fetid 
fmell,  and  a  naufeous  tafte.  Solu- 
tions of  it  in  water,  made  with 
fugar  into  fyrup,  have  been  re- 
commended in  the  fame  intentions 
as  the  balfams  above-mentioned; 
our  pharmacoposias  nevertheleis 
have  defervedly  rejefled  this  fyrup, 
as  common  pradice  has  alaioll: 
done  the  balfams.     The  hepar,  di- 

gefted 
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gefted  in  reftlfied  fpirit  of  wine,  was  performed  with  any  oilier  acid 
imparts  a  rich  gold  colour,  a  warm,  than  the  vitriolic-,  for  this  acid 
fomewhat  aromatic  tafte,  and  a  forms  with  the  diilblved  lime  a  fele- 
peculiar,  not  ungrateful  fmell :  a  nitic  concrete,  which  precipitates 
tin^ure  of  this  kind  is  kept  in  the  along  with  the  fulphur,  and  is  not 
fhops,  under  the  name  of  aaother  afterwards  feparable  by  any  ablu- 
raineral.  tion  ;  whilft  the  neutral  fait,  which 

the  acid  forms  with   the  fixt    alkali 
SULPHUR  PR^C[P[TATUM.       of  the  hepar,    may  be  totally  dif- 
Precipitated  fulphur,  folved,  and  wafiied  off  by  repeated 

Lond  ablution  with    hot  water  ;  and  the 

Boil  flowers  of  fulphur  in  water,  combinations  of  all  the  other  acids, 
with  thrice  their  weight  of  quick-  loth  with  the  lime  and  alkali,  are 
lime,  till  the-fulphur  is  diflfolved.  feparated  by  cold  water.  It  is  pro- 
Filter  the  folution,  and  drop  into  bably  to  the  admixture  of  the  white 
k  fome  of  the  weak  fpirit  of  felenitic  matter,  refulting  from  the 
vitriol:  this  will  throw  down  a  vitriolic  acid  and  lime,  that  the 
precipitate,  which  is  to  be  wafli-  finer  colour  of  the  preparation  made 
ed  in  frelli  portions  of  water,  till  with  lime  is  owing. 
it  becomes  infipid.  Pure  lac  fulphuris  is  not  different 

in  quality  from  pure  fulphur  itfelf : 
LAC  SULPHURIS,  to  which  it  is    preferred,    in   un~ 

Edinb.  guents,  &c.  only  on  account  of  its 

Boil  the  hepar  fulphuris,  reduced  colour.  The  whitenefs  does  not 
to  powder,  in  four  times  its  proceed  from  the  fulphur  having 
.•  quantity  of  water  for  three  hours  ;  ioft  any  of  its  parts  in  the  opera- 
adding  more  water  if  there  is  tion,  or  from  any  new  matter  fu- 
occafion.  Then  filter  the  folu-  peradded  :  for  if  common  fulphur 
lion  whilft  hot,  and  drop  into  it  be  ground  with  alkaline  falts,  and 
fpirit  of  vitriol,  till  the  effer-  fet  to  fublime,  it  arifes  of  alike 
vefcence  ceafes  I  a  powder  will  u'hite  colour,  the  whole  quantity 
be  precipitated  to  the  bottom,  of  the  alkali  remaining  unchanged  | 
which  is  to  be  wafhed  with  hot  and  if  the  lac  be  melted  with  a 
water,  and  afterwards  dried  for  gentle  fire,  it  returns  into  yellow 
ufe.  fulphur  again. 

■  '        -  It  maybe  obferved,  that  the  name 

The  method  of  preparing  this  lac  fulphuris,  or  milk  ot  fulphur, 
lac,  as  it  is  called,  with  hepar  ful-  applied  among  us  to  the  precipitate, 
phuris,  is  the  moft  expeditious,  is  by  the  French  writers  confined  to 
and  leaft  troublefonie,  provided  the  wliite  liquor  before  the  preci- 
the  hepar  be  well  made  :  and,  on  pitate  has  fallen  from  it. 
the  other  hand,  quicklime  gives 
the  preparation  a  more  faleable 
whitenefs.  Some  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  add  to  the  quicklime 
a  portion  of  alkaline  (alt,  with 
a    view    to    promote   its   dilTolving 


power. 

The  medicine  is  nearly  the  fame 
in  both  cafes.  It  would  be  ex- 
adly  the  famCj  if  the  precipitation 


TiNCTURA    SULPHURISVOLA- 
T  I  L  I  S. 

Volatile  tirMure  of  fulphur. 

Take  of 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  fix  ounces  i 
Sal  ammoniac,  one  pound  J 
Quicklime,  a  pound  and   a  halt. 

Sprinkle  fome  water  en  the  Imie, 
and  when  Ilakad  and  fallen  into 
I  i  4  powder, 
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powder,  grind  it  firft  with  the 
iulphur,  and  afterwards  with  the 
fal  ammoniac,  in  fmall  quanti- 
ties at  a  time:  then  diftil  the  mix- 
ture in  a  retort,  with  a  fire  gra- 
dually increafed.  The  diftilled 
liquor  is  to  be  kept,  in  a  bottle 
ciofe  ftopt,  for  ufe. 

This  liquor  has  a  ftrong  offen- 
iive  fmeli,  lomewhat  fimilar  to  that 
■which  arifes  in  the  precipitation  of 
lac  fulphuris .  The  vapour  in  both 
cafes  fpreads  to  a  confiderable  dif- 
tance,  changes  filver  or  copper 
Btenfiis  to  a  brown  or  blackifli 
colour,  and  produces  difagreeahle 
alterations  in  many  medicinal  pre- 
parations :  to  this  circumftance 
therefore  due  regard  ought  to  be 
had  in  the  performance  of  that  pro- 
cefs,  and  in  the  keeping  of  this 
tinflure.     If  a  piece  of  paper,  writ= 
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ten  upon  with  a  faturated  folution 
of  lead  in  vegetable  acids,  and 
gently  dried,  be  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  quire  of  paper,  or  of  a  pret- 
ty thick  book,  and  brought  near 
the  unftopt  orifice  of  the  bottle  con- 
taining this  tincture,  the  vapour 
will  quickly  reach  it,  and  change 
the  colourlefs  writing  to  a  legible 
black. 

Hoffman  has  a  great  opinion  of 
the  virtues  of  this  preparation.  He 
fays  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  the 
tincture  with  three  of  fpirit  of  wine, 
in  a  dofe  of  thirty  or  forty  drops, 
proves  a  moft  powerful  diaphoretic  ^ 
and  that  a  liquor  compofed  of  this 
and  camphor,  takes  off  the  pain  of 
the  gout,  by  bathing  the  feet  with 
it.  This  tinflure  may  be  a  power- 
ful medicine,  but  it  is  certainly  a 
very  unpleafant  one. 


C  K  A  P- 
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CHAPTER    X. 

Metallic  preparations. 


SECT.     L 

Preparations  of  gold. 

GOLD  is    the  moft    ponderous  five  ounces  of  redified    fpirit   of 

and  per.fe6t  of  the  metals  :  it  v/ine  :  digeit  this    mixture    for  a 

abides    fixt    and    unaltered    in    the  month,  and  it  will  acquire  a  pur- 

ftrongeft  fire  ;  and  is  not  afted  up-  plifli  colour. 
on  by  alkaline,  or   any  fimple   acid 

menftruum.      It  diffolves    in    aqua  There  have  been  many  prepa- 

xegis  alone,  into  a   yellow  tranfpa-  rations  of  this  kind  contrived  by  the 

Tent  fluid  :  this  folution     ftains  the  defigning    pretenders    to     alchemy, 

fkin,  &c.  purple:  the  ethereal  fpirit  and  impofed  upon  the  credulous  and 

of   wine,    and  Ibme   effential   oils,  unwary,    as  cordials    and   diapho- 

take  up   the  gold  from  it :  alkalies  retics    of  ineftimable    value.     The 

precipitate  the   metal  in  form  of  a  above  feems  to  be  one    of  the  beft 

yellowifh  mud,    which  exficcated,  and  fafeft  of  them  |  thoughit  would 

and  expofed  to   a    fmall    heat,  vio-  be  equally   ferviceable    as  a  medi- 

lently  explodes.  cine,  if  made   without    the   ingre- 

As  to   the    medicinal    virtues   of  dient,  which    it   receives  its   name 

this  metal,  experience   has    fuffici-  ftoin.     The    gold    is  indeed    taken 

ently  fliewn  ;  that  it  is  not  poffeiTed  up  from  the  acid,  and  kept   for    a 

of  any  valuable   ones.     In   its  me-  time   diffolved  by    the  oil  ;  bur  on 

tallic  form,  however  finely  commi-  ftandingit  totally  feparates,  in  form 

nuted,    it   proves    inaQive;    when  of  fine  yellow  films,  like    leaf-gold. 

fatiated  with   acid,  corrofive  j  and  The  effeft  is  the  fame,  whether  the 

in    the    intermediate    ftates,    either  oil    or  the  vinous   fpirit  be   mixed 

fignificant  or  unfafe.           '  with    the  folution    of  the    gold   in 

aqua  regis  :   the  only  difi-erence  is, 

AuRUM   POTABILE.  that  the  gold  is  thrown  off  from  the 

Potable  gold.  oil  to   the  fides  of  the  glafs  ;  while 

Dlffolve    with     a     moderate   heat,  the  fpirit  revives  it  into  fuch  fubtile 

half  a  drachm  of  fine  gold,  in  two  films,  as   to    float   upon  the  furface 

ounces    of  aqua  regia  ;  and   add  of  the  liquor.      No  means  have  yet 

■  to  the  folution  one  ounce  of  the  been  found  of  permanently  combin- 

■  efiential  oil  of  rofemary.     Shake  jng   gold  with  either  oils   or  vinous 
.     them   together,    and    then   fuffer  fpirits, 

:    them  to  reft  :  the   acid    lofes   its 

■-;  gold  yellow  colour  ;  and  the  oil,  Aurum  fulminans. 

■  which  arifes    to  the    furface,  be-  Fulminating  gold. 
comes  richly  impregnated    there-  Parif. 

with.     Separate  the    oil   by  de-  Put    a    drachm    of  filings  of  gold, 

cantation,  and  add   to  it  four  or  v^ith  half  an  ounce  of  aqua  regia 

newly 
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fame  effeft  enfues  likewife  upon 
ftrongly  rubbing  it.  This  property 
has  given  name  to  the  preparation  ; 
and  is  the  only  one  on  account  of 
which  it  is  at  prefent  taken  any 
notice  of.  It  has  been  recommend- 
ed indeed,  in  fevers,  as  a  diapho- 
retic, in  the  dofe  of  a  few  grains : 
its  more  certain  effect,  however,  is 
to  operate  downwards,  and  that 
not  always  with  fafety  ;  Konig  and 
Ludovici  relate,  that  in  fome  fe- 
brile cafes,  it  has  occafioned  al- 
poured  off,  and  the  precipitated  moft  mortal  diarrhceas  :  and  Stahl 
matter  wafhed  with  warm  water     {<ie  proexeucrift  medica,  fcft.    viii.) 

reports,  that  the  inteftines  have 
been  found  eroded  by  it.  The  more 
thoroughly  it  is  waflied  and  edul- 
corated, the  lefs  corrofive  it  is  in 
the  human  body,  and  the  lefs  vio= 
lently  it  fulminates  when  heated. 
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newly  made,  into  a  matrafs, 
placed  in  fand.  When  the  men- 
ftruum  ceafes  to  aft,  pour  off  the 
folution  J  and,  if  any  of  the  gold 
is  left,  add  as  much  more  aqua 
regia  as  fhall  be  fufficient  to  dif- 
folveit.  Dilute  the  folution  with 
ten  times  its  quantity  of  warm 
water  ;  and  then  drop  in  oil  of 
•tartar  per  deliquium  till  the  effer- 
vefcence  and  precipitation  ceafe. 
The  whole  being  now  fuffered  to 
fettle,  the  clear   liquor    is    to  be 


till  it  becomes  infipid,  and  after 
wards  exficcated. 


This  powder  requires  to  be 
exficcated  with  the  utmoft  precau- 
tion ;  for  in  a  fmall  _  heat  it  ex- 
plodes with  great    violence :    the 


SECT.     IL 

Preparations  ofjilver. 


SILVER  is  the  moft  permanent 
^  in  the  fire  of  all  the  metals  af- 
ter gold.  It  diffolves  in  the  pure 
nitrous  acid,  into  a  colourlefs  tranl- 
parent  liquor,  intenfejy  bitter  and 
corrofive.  This  folution  exficcated, 
furnifhes  the  rtiops  with  an  ufeful 
cauftic  ;  which  has  likewife  been 
taken  internally  in  fmall  dofes,  and 
mixed  with  other  fubftances,  as 
an  hydragogue:  it  ftains  the  Ikin 
black. 

CAUSTICUM  lunare. 

The  lunar  caujiic . 
Land. 
Let  pure  filver  be  diffolved  in  about 
twice  its  weight  ot  aquafortis, 
upon  warm  fand  ;  then  gently 
increafe  the  heat,  until  a  dry 
mafs  it  left.  Melt  this  in  a  cru- 
cible, that  it  may  be  poured 
into   proper    moulds,     carefully 


avoiding  overmuch  heat,  left  the 
matter  flaould  grow  too  thick. 

CAUSTICUM  LUNARE,  feu, 
LAPIS  INFERNALIS. 

The  lunar  caujlic,  or  infernal  fione. 
ESnb. 

Take  any  quantity  of  well-cupelled 
filver,  flatted  into  plates  and  cut 
in  pieces.  Diffolve  it  by  the 
heat  of  a  fand-bath,  in  three 
times  its  weight  of  fpirit  of  nitre. 
Evaporate  the  folution  to  dry- 
nefs,  and  put  the  remaining  calx 
in  a  large  crucible.  Let  the 
fire  at  firft  be  gentle,  and  aug- 
ment it  by  degrees,  until  the  mafs 
flows  like  oil,  and  ceafes  to  fume  : 
then  pour  it  into  iron  pipes  made 
for  this  purpofe,  previoufly  heat- 
ed and  greafed  :  laftly,  let  it  be 
dried,  and  kept  for  ufe  in  a  glafs 
veffel  clofe  ftopt. 

Stron© 
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Strong  fpirit  of  nitre  will  df-  folution  ;  for  all   tlie  furplus  niuft 

folve  fomewhat   more  than  half  its  be   evaporated    in    the    fubfequent 

weight   of   pure     filver  ;    and    the  fufion. 

weaker  of  the  aquts  fortes,  ^oxmex-  The  crucible    ought    to   be  large 

ly    defcribed,    proportionably    lefs,  enough  to  hold  five  or  fix  times  the 

according  to  their  quantity  of  pure  quantity  of  the  diy    matter  ;  for  it 

nitrous  acid.     Sometimes  this  fpirit  bubbles  and    fwells    up   greatly,  fo 

contains  a   portion  of  the  vitriolic,  as  otherwife  to  be  apt  to  lun  over  : 

or   marine   acids  j  which,  however  during   this  time,  alfo,  little   drops 

minute,  renders  it  unfit  for  diffolving  are  now  and  then  fpirted  up,  whofe 

this  metal,  and   fliould  therefore  be  caufticity  is  increafed  by  their  heat, 

carefully  feparated  before  the  folu-  and  which  the  operator  ought  there- 

tion    is    attempted.      The    method  fore   to    be    on   his    guard   againft. 

which  the  refiners  employ,  for  exa-  The  fire  muft  be  kept  moderate  til! 

mining   the    purity  of   their  aqua-  this   ebullition  ceafes,    and  till  the 

fortis,  and  purifying  it  if  neceffary,  matter   becomes    confident    in    the 

is,  to    let  fall   into  it   a  few  drops  heat  that  made  it  boil  before  :  then 

of  a  perfeft  folution  of  filver  alrea-  quickly    increafe   the    fire   till    the 

dy    made  :    if  the    liquor    remains  matter  flows   thin   at    the    bottom, 

clear,  and  grows   not  in   the    leaft  like  oil,  on  which  it  is    to   be  iui- 

turbid  or  whitifh,  it  is    fit  for  their  mediately  poured    into  the   mould, 

ufe  ;  otherwife,  they   add   a   fmali  without  waiting  till  the  fumes  ceafe 

quantity  more  of  the  folution,  which  to  appear,  for  when  this  happens, 

immediately  turns   the  whole  of  a  the  preparation  proves  not  only  too 

milk   white    colour  j    the    mixture  thick  to  run  freely  into  the   mould, 

being  then  fuffered  to  reft  for  fome  but  likewife  lefs  corrofive  than  it  is 

time,  depofites  a    white   fediment  |  expected  to  be. 

from    which   it   is  warily  decanted.  In    want  of  a  proper  iron  mould, 

examined     afrefh,     and,     if    need  one   may  be    formed  of    tempered 

be,  farther  purified,  by  a  freili  ad-  tobacco-pipe  clay,  not    too  moifl:, 

dition  of  the  folution.     See    page  by  making  in  a  lump  of  it,  with  a 

4.5G.  fmooth  Uick  firft  greafed,  as  many 

The  filver,  flatted  into  thin  plates  holes  as  there  is  occafion  for  :  pour 

as   dire(5ted    in    the    fecond   of  the  the    liquid  matter   into  thefe  cavi- 

above  proceffes,  needs   not    be  cut  ties,  and  when  congealed,  take   it 

in  pieces  :   the    folution  will    go  on  out  by  breaking  the  mould.     Each 

jhe  more  fpeedily,  if  they  are  only  piece  is  to  be  wiped  clean  from  the 

turned  round  into  Ipiral  circumvo-  greafe;  and  wrapt    up  in    dry  foft 

lutions,  fo   as    to    be  conveniently  paper,    not  only    to  keep   the    air 

got   into    the  glafs,  with  care  that  from  a6ting  Tipon   them,    but   like- 

thfe  feveral   furfaces    do   not  touch  wife  to  prevent  their  corroding  or 

one  another  :  by  this  management,  difcolouring  the   fingers     in    hand- 

a  greater  extent    of  the  furface  is  ling. 

expofed  to   the  atlion  of  the   men-  This  preparation  is  a  flrong  cau- 

ftruum,  than  when   the  plates    are  ftic,    and   frequently  empl.jyed    as 

cut  in    pieces    and    laid    above  one  fuch,    for     confuming    warts     and 

another.     Good  aquafortis  will  dif-  other  flefliy  excrefcences,   keeping 

folve  about  half  its  weight  of  filver,  down  fungous  fleili   in  wounds     or 

and  it  is    not   advifeable  to  ufe  a  ulcers,  and  other   like  ufes.     It  is 

greater  quantity  of  the  menftruum  rarely  applied  where  a  deep  efchar 

than   is   fufficient   for  effecting  the  is  required,  as  in  the  laying  open 

of 
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of  irnpofthumalions  and  tumours; 
for  the  quantity  neceffary  for  thefe 
purpofes,  liquefying  by  the  moif- 
ture  of  the  ftin,  fpreads  beyond 
the  limits  in  which  it  is  intended  to 
operate. 

P1LUL.5  LUNARES. 
The  luftar  pills. 
Diflblve  pure  filver  in  aquafortis, 
as  in  the  foregoing  procefs,  and 
after  due  evaporation,  iet  the 
liquor  to  cryftallize.  Let  the 
cryftals  be  again  diffoived  in 
common  water,  and  mingled 
with  a  folution  of  equal  their 
weight  of  nitre.  Evaporate  this 
mixture  to  drynefs,  and  continue 
the  exficcation  with  a  gentle 
heat,  keeping  the  matter  con- 
ifantly  l\irring,  till  no  more  fumes 
arife. 

Here  it  is  necefTary  to  continue 
the  fire  till  the  fumes  entirely  ceafe, 
as  more  of  the  acid   is  required  to 
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be  dilTipated,  than  in  the  preceding 
procefs.  The  preparation  is,  ne  • 
verthelefs,  in  talie  very  fharp,  in- 
tenfely  bitter  and  naufeous  ;  ap- 
plied to  ulcers,  it  afts  as  a  cauftic, 
but  much  milder  than  the  forego- 
ing. Boerhaave,  Boyle,  and  others, 
greatly  commend  it  in  hydropic 
cafes.  The  former  affures  us,  that 
two  grains  of  it  made  into  a  pill, 
with  a  crumb  of  bread  and  a  little 
fugar,  and  taken  on  an  empty  fto- 
mach,  (fome  warm  water,  fweet- 
ened  with  honey,  being  drank  im- 
mediately after)  purge  gently  with- 
out griping,  and  bring  away  a  large 
quajjtity  of  water,  almoft  without 
the  patient's  perceiving  it  :  that  it 
kills  worms,  and  cures  many  inve- 
terate ulcerous  diforders.  He  ne- 
verthelei's  cautions  againft  ufing  it 
too  freely,  or  in  too  large  a  dofe  ; 
and  obferves,  that  it  always  proves 
corrofive  and  weakening,  efpecially 
to  the  ftomach. 


SECT.     III. 

Preparations  of  iron. 


■RON  cakincs  by  fire  the  raoft 
_  eafily,  and  melts  the  mod  diffi- 
cultly of  all  the  metals.  Sulphur 
promotes  its  fufion,  and  changes  it 
into  a  fubftance  not  greatly  dillimi- 
:lar  to  a  combination  of  the  metal 
with  vitriolic  acid.  All  acids  dif- 
folve  this  metal  ;  even  the  air  cor- 
rodes it  into  a  ruft  or  calx._ 

Iron,  in  its  metallic  form,  or 
liglitly  calcined,  or  combined  with 
vegetable  or  with  mineral  acids, 
a£ls  in  the  human  body  in  the  fame 
manner,  (but  with  different  degrees 
of  power)  by  conftringing  the  fibres. 
In  all  thefe  flates,  it  promotes,  or 
retrains  fecretions,  where  the  de- 
ficiency or  excefs  proceed  from  a 
laxity  and  debility  of  the   velTels ; 


and,  in  general,  raifes  the  pulfe, 
and  quickens  the  circulation.  The 
calces  feem  to  be  the  leaft  aftive 
preparations  ;  the  crude  metal, 
duly  comminuted,  is  more  eafily 
foluble  in  the  animal  fluids,  and  if 
acefcent  juices  are  lodged  in  the 
prims  vise,  "foon  manifefts  its  ope- 
ratfon  by  nidorous  erudlations,  and 
the  black  colour  of  the  alvine  feces : 
if  previoufly  combined  with  faline 
bodies,  itfcarceever  fails  of  taking 
effea. 

As  the  calces  of  iron  are  fcarcely 
diiToluble  in  acids,  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  they  are  not  foluble 
in  the  human  body,  and  that  there- 
fore they  are  to  be  looked  upon  no 
otherwife  than  as  a   mere  inaflivc 

earth. 


Chap. 
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earth.  But  admitting  the  abfolute 
indillblubility  of  iron  while  it  con- 
tinues a  calx,  it  muft  he  obfervfd, 
that  the  calces  of  this  metal  are 
remarkably    eafy    of    revival    into 

i  their  metallic  ftate.  Mr.  Baume 
relates,  that  calx  of  iron,  digefted 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  oil  olive,  re- 
funiesits  perfe<^  metalic  nature,  fo 
as  to  be  attraded  by  the  magnet, 
and  totally  foluble  in  acids  j  from 
whence  he  infers,  that  a  like  revival 

i    of  the  metal  happens  in  the  human 

*  body.  It  is  matter  of  common  ob- 
1  fervation,  that  calces  of  iron  tinge 
]    the   excrements  black,  a  fure  mark 

of  their  taking  effeQ  :   though  their 
efFefts  appears  to  be  neither  To  fpee- 
dy  nor    fo  great    as  that  of  iron  in 
I    feme  other  forms. 

CHALYBIS  RUBIGO 
j  PR^PARATA. 

•  Ruji  of  Jleel prepared. 

Lond. 
Expofe    filings   of  lleel   to  the  air,  ■ 
frequently  moiftening  them  with 
f        vinegar  .,  or     water,    until    they 
I        change    into    ruft  ;    then    grind- 
I        them  in  a  mortar,    and  pouring^' 
I        on    water,  waili  over    the  more 
J        fubtile  powder.     The  remainder- 
is    to   be    expofed    afrefh  to  the 
air,    and    moiftened     as    at   firft, 
then  triturated  and  wailied  again, 
and    the  powders  that  have  been 
waftied    over,   dried,    and    kept 
for  ufe, 

MARTIS  LTMATURA 

PRtEPARATA. 
Filhigs  of  Iron  prepared. 
Edinb'! 
Set  filings  of  iron,  firfl:  cleanfed    by 
the   n)agnet,    in    a   moiil   place, 
that  they  may  turn  to  ruft,  wh^h 
is  to  be  ground  into  an  impalpa- 
ble powder. 

They  may  likewife  be  prepared  ; 
by  raoiftening  them  with  vine-  ■ 
gar. 
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Th  e  cleanfing  of  iron  filings  by 
means  of  a  magnet  is  very  tedious, 
and  does  not  anfwer  fo  well  as 
might  be  cxpeQed  ;  for  if  they  are 
rudy,  they  v/ill  not  be  attrai^ed  by 
it,  or  not  fufEciently  ;  nor  will 
they,  by  this  means,  be  entirely 
freed  from  brafs,  copper  or  oihet: 
metallic  fubftances  which  may  ad- 
here to  them.  It  appears  from  the 
experiments  of  Henckel  (Pyriiolog. 
cap.  <vom  eifem  im  kiefs)  that  if  iron 
be  mixed  by  fufion  with  even  its 
Own  weight  of  any  of  the  other  me- 
tals, regulus  of  antimony  alone 
excepted,  the  compound  will  be 
vigouroufly  attracted  by  the  load- 
ftone. — The  ruft  of  iron  is  to  be 
procured  at  a  moderate  rate  from 
the  dealers  in  iron,  free  from  any 
impurities,  except  fuch  as  may  be 
waihedoffby  water. 

The  ruft  of  iron  is  preferable  as 
a  medicine  to  the  calces,  or  croci, 
made  by  a  ftrong  fire.  Hoffman 
relates,  that  he  has  frequently  given 
it  with  remarkable  fuccefs,  in  ob- 
ftinate  chlorotic  cafes, accompanied 
with  exceifive  headaches,  and  other 
violent  fymptoms  :  and  that  he 
ufuallv  joined  with  it  pimpinella, 
arum  root,  and  fait  of  tartar,  with  a 
Utile  cinnamon  and  fugar.  The 
dofe  is  from  four  or  five  grains  to 
twenty  or  thirty  ;  fome  have  gone 
as  far  as  a  drachm  ;  but  all  the 
preparations  of  this  metal  anfwer 
beftin  fmall  dofes,w-hich  iliould  ra- 
ther be  Quen  repeated  than  enlarged. 

^^THIOPS   MARTIALIS. 

Martial  ethiops. 
Put  filings  of  fteel  into  an  unglazed 
earthen  veffel,  with  fo  much  wa- 
ter as  will  ftana  above  them 
about  four  inches  j  the  whole 
is  to  be  well  ftirred  every  day, 
and  more  vvrater  fupplied,  as  that 
in  the  veiTel  exhales,  fo  that  the 
filings  may  remain  always  cover- 
ed -^  continue  this  procedure  for 
ksz- 
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feveral  months,  till  they  lofe  their  that   this   preparation    is   no   other 

nietalic    afpeft,  and  are  reduced  than  cotnnion    brimftone,  and  that 

to  a    fine    powder    of  an    inky  it    contains    nothing   of   the    fteel, 

blacknefs.  If  the  fteel    indeed  is  not  made  ex- 
tremely   hot,  it    will    not    melt  on 

This    preparation    is    defcribed  applying  it  to  the  fulphur,  and  the 

by   Lemery  in  the  Memoirs    of  the  latter   will    run  into  the  water  by 

French  academy.     It    is  faid,  that  itfelf  ;  but    if  the  metal   is  heated 


if  the  filings  are  left  unftirred  for 
fome  days,  they  unite  together  fo 
firmly  that  the  mafs  is  fcarcelj 
to  be  beaten  into  a  powder  by 
blows  of  a    hammer  ;  if  they    are 


to  the  degree  above  direQed,  it  will 
readily  melt  and  fall  down  in  drops 
of  a  brown  colour  ;  whiUl  the  ful- 
phur runs  into  long  yellow  ftrings. 
The   heat  requifite  for  this  pur- 


left  for  a    little    while   uncovered     pofe,  is   not  eafily    procurable    in 


with  water,  the  deep  black  co- 
Jour  does  not  fucceed,  a  part  of 
them  changing  into  ruft.  Mr.  Ma- 
louin  obferves,  that  this  ethiops  is 
better  fitted  for  general  ufe,  than 
any  other  preparation  of  iron;  that 
the  metal  is  here  in  as  fubtile  a 
ftate    as   in   the  croci  of  iron  ;  and 


the  coitimon  furnaces  of  the  apo- 
thecary I  and  even  if  the  fteel  is 
fufnciently  heated  at  firft,  it  wili 
foon  become  too  cool  to  be  cor- 
roded by  the  fulphur.  For  this 
reafon,  and  on  account  of  the  of- 
fenfive  fumes  v/hich  arife  very 
copioufiy,  and  which  are  not  avoid- 


that   it  is  no  more  deconapounded,  able  by  the  operator,  this    procefs 

or  changed  in   its  nature,  than  the  has     been     long    negJeCled.       The 

crude  filings  are.    He  therefore  re-  Hiops  have  been  generally  fupplied 

commends   fubftituting    it     to  the  with    a  preparation   of  fteel    with- 

filings  and  croci,  in    dofes  of  from  fulphur  made  at  an   eafier   rate  in 

four   grains  to   eighteen.     The  te-  the  following  manner. 


dioufnefs  of  iheprocefs,  however, 
has  prevented  its  coming  into  ufe  ; 
efpecially  as  it  does  not  promife 
any  advantage  above  the  common 
chalybeate  preparations,  to  coun- 
Jerbalance  that  inconvenience. 

CHALYBIS  CUM  SULPHURE 
PR^PARATUS. 
Steel  prepared  ivith  fulphur . 
Lond. 
Heat   the   fteel  with  a  very    fierce 
fire  to  a  ftrong  white  heat,;  and 
in    this    ftate  apply   it   to    a  roll 
of  fulphur   held  over  a  veftel  of 
v/ater  :  the  fteel    will  melt    and 
fall    down      in     drops,     which 
are   to  be  picked  out  from    the 


MARS  SULPHURATUS. 
Sulphurated  iron. 
Edinb. 
Mix   filings  of  iron  with  tv/ice  their 
weight     of   powdered    fulphur, 
and  as  much  water   as   is   fuffi- 
cient  to  make  them  into  a  pafte, 
which  on  ftanding  at  reft  for  fiK 
hours,  will  fwell  up.    The  mat- 
ter is  then  to  be  pulverized,  put 
by   degrees    into  a  hot  crucible 
to    deflagrate,  and  kept  continu- 
ally ftirring  with  an  iron  fpatula 
till   it    falls    into   a    deep    black 
powder. 

If  the  quantity   of  this  mixture 


fulphur  that  runs  down  with  is  confiderable,  and  ftrongly  prefTed 
them,  and  ground  into  an  impal=  down,  it  will  not  only  fwell  oe 
pable  powder.  ftanding  for   fome    hours,  but  will 

heave   up  very   weighty  obftacles, 
It  has  been  fuppofed  by  many,    and  burftout  into  flame. 

^  CRO 
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CROCUS  MARTIS   APERIENS 

Opening  crocus  of  iron 
This, is  made  by  Iteeping  the  fore 
,  going   preparation     longer    over 


the    fire, 
colour. 


till  it    alTuines   a   red 


CROCUS  MARTIS. 
ASTRINGENS. 
AJiringent  crocus  of  iron. 
Edinb . 
This  is  made  from  the  opening  cro- 
cus  of  iron,  by  reverbarating  it 
for  a  long  time   in  the  moft  ex- 
treme degree  of  heat. 

Th  es  e  preparations  differ  from 
one  another  in  virtue;  though  the 
difference  is  not  of  fuch  a  kind 
as  the  titles,  they  have  been  ufu- 
ally  diftinguifhed  by,  import.  All 
the  preparations  of  fteel  a(Sl  by 
an  aftringent  quality  ;  that  above, 
denominated  aflringent^  feems  to 
Bave  the  leaft  effett.  They  may 
be  given  in  form  of  bolus,  elec- 
tary,  or  pills,  from  fix  grains  to  a 
fcruple. 
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them  into  a  mafs  :  this  mafs  is  to 
be  dried  in  a  fand  heat  ;  then 
powdered,  moiftenened  and  dried 
again;  and  this  procefs  repeated, 
till  fuch  time  as  the  matter  will 
eafily  grind  into  an  impalpable 
powder. 

Th  is  is  a  very  elegant  and  ufe- 
ful  preparation  of  fteef,  and  will  in 
mnny  cafes  take  effeft  after  all  the 
foregoing  ones  have  failed;  the  fait 
here  joined  rendering  the  metal 
fufticient  foluble  in  the  animal 
fluids.  It  may  be  given  either  in  a 
liquid  form,  or  in  that  of  a  bolus, 
&c.  in  dofes  of  four  or  five  grains, 
or  half  a  fcruple.  Dr.  Willis  is 
faid  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
this  preparation,  and  by  his  name 
it  has  been  ufually  diftinguifhed  in 
the  fliops.  The  chemifts  have  re- 
ceived another  method  of  preparing 
iron  with  tartar  |  which  is  as  fol- 
lows. 

Mars    solubilis  alcaliza- 
T  us. 
Alkalized  foluble  fleel. 


In  fome  foreign  pharmacopeias,     Take  equal  quantities  of  filings   of 


the  croci  of  iron  are  prepared  from 
pure  green  vitriol.  This  ftrongly 
calcined  (or  the  colcothar  remain- 
ing after  the  diftillation  of  oil  of 
vitriol)  is  the  aftringent  crocus  j 
when  lefs  calcined,  it  is  called  a- 
perini.  Thefe  preparations  differ 
little,  if  at  all,  from  thofe  above 
diftinguillied  by  the  fame  appella- 
tions :  and  accordingly  the  Eding- 
burgh  college  has  now  allowed  the 
fubftifution  of  colcothar  of  vitriol 
to  both  the  croci. 

MARS  SOLUBILIS,  feu 
CHALYBS  TARTARIZATUS. 

Siluhhy  or  tartarized  Jieel. 
Edinb. 
Mix  equal  parts  of  iron  filings,  and 


iron,  and  of  white  tartar.  Grind 
them  together,  and  put  them  into 
a  crucible,  v/hich  is  to  be  fet  in 
a  fire  ftrong  enough  to  make  the 
materials  red  hot;  in  this  ftate, 
let  them  continue  for  fome  time, 
Wheo  grown  cold,  powder  the 
matter  in  a  mortar;  and  the  part 
which  will  not  pafs  through  a 
fine  fieve,  heat  and  pulverize  a- 
gain  ;  repeating  this,  until  the 
whole  v/as  paffed  through.'  Mix 
the  feveral  fiftings  together,  and 
keep  them  in  a  veffel  clofe  ftopt 
from  the  air. 

This  preparation  is  foluble  like 
the  foregomg.  Expofed  to  the  air, 
it  deliquates  like  alkaline  falts  (the 
Tartar    bemg  converted  into  an  al- 


cryftal   of  tartar,  with  as  much     kali   by   the   fire)  and  therefore  it 
water  as    is   fufficient  to  reduce    is   not    to    be    prefcnbed  in    anj 
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dry  form, 
ufeof. 


Pharmaceutical 
It   is  very  rarely  made 


FLORESMARTIALES. 
Martial  flovjers. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Colcothar  of  green  vitriol  vva fil- 
ed,    or   filings    of    iron,    one 
pound  ; 
Sal  ammoniac  tv/o  pounds. 
Mix  andfublinie  in  a  retort.  Grind 
the  flowers  witli  the  matter  whicti 
remains    in  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
fort,  and  repeat  the  fublimation 
until  the  flowers  arife  ot  a  beau- 
tiful yellowiili  colour. 
To    the  refiduum  you  may  add 
"half  a  pound  of  freili  fal  ammo- 
niac, and  fublime  as  before;  re- 
pealing this  as  long  as  the  flowers 
arife  well  coloured. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  procefs  de- 
pends principally  upon  the  tire  be- 
ing haftily  raifed,  that  the  fal  am- 
moniac may  not  fublime  before  the 
heat  is  become  ftrong  enough  to 
enable  it  to  carry  up  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  the  iron.  Hence  glafs 
veiTcIs  are  not  fo  proper  as  earthen 
or  iron  ones;  for  when  the  former 
are  made  ufe  of,  the  fire  cannot  be 
raifed  quick  enough,  without  en- 
dangering the  breaking  of  them. 
The  moft  convenient  veffe!  is  an 
iron  pot  :  to  which  may  be  luted 
an  inverted  earthen  jar,  having  a 
fmall  hole  in  its  bottom,  to  fuifer 
the  elallic  vapours,  which  arife 
during  the  operation,  to  efcape.  It 
is  of  advantage  to  thoroughly  mix 
the  ingredients  together,  moiflen 
them  with  a  little  water,  and  then 
gently  dry  them;  and  to  repeat  the 
pulverisation,  humedfation,  and  ex- 
ficcation,  two  or  thee  times,,  or 
oftener.  If  this  method  is  follow- 
ed the  fal  ammoniac  may  he  in- 
creafed  to  three  times  the  quantity 
of  the  iion,  or  farther;  and  a    fm  = 
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g.le  fublimation  will  often  times  be 
fufficient  to  raife  flowers  of  a  very 
deep  orange  colour .  , 

This  preparation  is  fuppofed  to 
be  highly  aperient  and  attenuating; 
tiiough  no  otherwife  (o  than  the 
reft  of  the  chalybeates,  or  at  moft^ 
only  by  virtue  of  the  faline  matter 
joined  to  the  iron.  It  has  been 
found  of  good  fervice  in  hifterica! 
and  hypochondriacal  cafes," and  in 
difiempers  proceeding  from  a  laxity 
and  weaknefs  of  the  folids  as  the 
rickets.  It  may  be  conveniently 
taken  in  the  form  of  a  bolus,  from 
tv/o  or  three  grains  to  ten;  it  is 
naufeous  in  a  liquid  form  (unlefsin 
fpirituous  tiniSture)  and  occafion? 
pills  to  fwell  and  crumble,  except 
fuch  as  are  made  of  the  gums. 

LIXIVIUM  MARTIS. 

Ley  of  iron. 
Lond. 
Let  the  matter  which  remains  after 
the  fublimation  of  the  martial^ 
flowers  be  fet  by  in  a  moift  place; 
it  will  run  into  a  liquor  which  is 
to  be  kept  for  ufe. 

This  liquor  feems  greatly  to  re- 
femble  a  faturated  foiution  of  iror^: 
made  in  fpirit  of  fait  :  its  tafte  is 
highly  aftringent,  and  fooiewhat 
fweetilli.  It  may  be  given  in  doles 
of  a  drop  or  two  in  any  conveniens 
vehicle,  for  the  fame  intentions  as 
the  other  chalybeates.  It  is  called 
by  fome  of  the  chemical  writers, 
oleum  martis  per  deliquium,  and  ej- 
fentia  martis. 

SAL  MARTIS. 
Salt  of  pel. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Strong   fpirit   or    oil   of  vitriol,- 

eight  ounces; 
Iron  filings,  four  ounces; 
Water,  two  pints. 

Mi.K 
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Mix  them  togetlicr  ;  and    after  .the  green  colour   is    much    fconer    de- 

ebulh'tion  ceafes,  let  the  mixture  hafed    by    a.   rufly    brovvniili    caft. 

ftand  for    fome    time  upon  warm  The  fuperfluous  quantity  of  metal 

fand  :   then  pour  off  and  filter  the  may  be  eafily  feparated,  by  fuffer- 


iiquor ;  and  after  proper  exhala- 
tion, fet  it  by  to  cryllallize. 

VITRIOLUM   MARTIS,  feu 
SAL  CHALYBIS. 

Vitriol  of  iron,  or  fait  of  ft  eel. 

Edinb. 

Take  of  .    . 

.    Oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  equal 

its    quantity  of   warm    water, 

four  ounces  ; 

Filings  of  iron,  three  ounces. 

Caulioufiy  mix   them  together,  and     of  fome  bright  iron   wire  to  the  fo- 

digeft  in   a    cucurbit    for    twelve     lution  will  both  difcover,  and  efFec- 

hours,  that    the   metal    may   be     tually  feparate  that  metal  :   for  the 

difTolved  ;  filter  the  folution  whilfl     acid  quits    the    copper  to  diffolve  a 

hot,  then  evaporate  it  till  a  pelli-     proportionable  quantity  of  the  iron  5 

cle  appears  on    the  furface,  and     and    the   copper,  in   its    feparation 

fet  it   in  a  cold  place,  until  the     from  theacid,  adheres  to  the  undif- 

vitriol  has  cryftallized  at  thebot-     folved  iron,  and  forms  a    fkin  of  a 


ing  the  folution  of  the  vitriol  to 
ftand  fof  fome  time  in  a  cold  place, 
v.'hen  a  brownilli  yellow  ochery  fe- 
din)ent  will  fall  to  the  bottom  j  or 
it  may  be  perfedlly  difTolved,  and 
kept  fufpended,  by  a  fuitable  ad- 
dition of  oil  of  vitriol.  If  the  vit- 
riol is  fufpefled  to  contain  any  cu- 
preous matter,  (which  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  common  Englifli 
vitriol  ever  does,  thougii  almolt  all 
the  foreign  vitriols  do)-  the  addition 


tom  of  the  vefTel.  The  liquor 
poured  off  from,  the  crylials  is 
to  be  again  evaporated  till  a  pel- 
licle forms  on  the  top,  and  fet  to 
flioot  as  before.  Colled  all  the 
cryftals  together,  and  dry  them 
on  a  paper  in  the  fliade. 

DtJRiNG    the  difibluiion    of  the 
iron,  a  ftrong    fulphureous    vapour 


true  copper  colour  upon  its  furface. 
Even  a  vitriol  of  pure  copper  may, 
on  this  principle,  be  converted  into 
a  pure  vitriol  of  iron. 

But  though  the  vitriolic  acid  ap- 
pears, in  this  operation,  to  have  (o 
much  flronger  a  difpofition  to  unite 
with  iron  than  with  copper,  that  it 
totally  rejects  the  latter  upon  pre- 
fentin^:    the    former    for    it    to    a6t 


arifes,  which  on    the    approach  of     upon;   the   operator    may,    never- 
flame,    catches  fire;  and   explodes,     thelefs,  give   a*  dangerous  impreg- 


fo  as  fometimes  to  burll  the  vef- 
Tel; to  this  particular  theiefore, 
the  operator  ought  to  have  due  re- 
gard. 

The  chemifts  are  feldom  at  the 
trouble  of  preparing  this  fait  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  above 
given  •  but  in  its  ftead  fubflitine 
common  green  vitriol,  purified  by 
folution    in    water,    filtration,   and 


nation  of  copper  to  the  pureft  and 
moft  fa tu rated  folution  of  iron  m 
the  viti  iolic  acid,  by  the  ufe  of  cop- 
per veflels.  If  the  martial  folution 
be  boiled  in  a  copper  vefTel,  it 
never  fails  to  diif-ilve  a  part  of  the 
copper,  dlftinguifliable  by  its  giv- 
ing a  cupreous  ftrain  to  a  piece  of 
bright  iron  immerfed  in  it.  By  the 
addition  of  the  iron,  the  copper  is 


cryflallization.     The  only  difference  feparated;  by  boiling  it  agam  with- 

betwixt  the    two  is,  that   the  com-  cu£   iron,  more    of   the  copper    is 

mon      vitriol      contains     fomewhat  diliblved;    and    this     may    in     like 

more   metal   in   proportion    to   the  manner    be    feparated     by    adding 


^cid  ;    and    hence  in  keeping,    its 


more  iron. 
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The  faltof  tleel  is  one  of  the  moft 
efficacious  preparations  of  this  me- 
tal ;  and  not  unfrequently  made 
ufe  of,  in  cacheftic  and  chlorotic 
cafes,  for  exciting  the  uterine  pur- 
gations, ftrengthening  the  tone  of 
the  vifcera,  and  deftroying  worms. 
It  may  be  conveniently  taken  in  a 
liquid  form,  largely  diluted  with 
aqueous  fluids  ;  Boerhaave  directs 
it  to  be  diffolved  in  an  hundred 
times  its  quantity  of  water,  and 
the  folution  to  be  taken  in  the  dofe 
of  twelve  ounces,  on  an  empty 
llomach,  walking  gently  after  it: 
thus  managed,  he  fays,  it  opens  the 
body,  purges,  proves  diuretic,  kills 
and  expels  worms,  tinges   the  ex- 
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crements  black,  or  forms  them  into 
a  matter  like  clay,  ftrengthens  the 
fibres,  and  thus  cures  many  differ- 
ent diftempers.  The  quantity  of 
vitriol  in  the  above  dofe  of  the  folu- 
tion is  fifty-feven  grains  and  a  half: 
but  in  common  practice,  fuch  large 
doles  of  this  ttrong  chalybeate  are 
never  ventured  on.  Four  or  five 
grains,  and  in  many  cafes  half  a 
grain,  are  fufficient,  for  the  inten- 
tions in  which  chalybeate  medicines 
are  given.  Very  dilute  folutions, 
as  that  of  a  grain  of  the  fait  in  a 
pint  of  water,  may  be  ufed  as  fuc- 
cedanea  to  the  neutral  chalybeate 
waters,  and  will  in  many  cafes 
produce  fimilar  effects. 


SECT.     IV. 

Preparations  of  copper 


COPPER  is  lefs  eafy  of  folution 
than  iron  |  and,  in  its  metal- 
lic Hate,  does  not  appear  to  be 
aftedon  by  the  animal  fluids,  or  to 
have  any  confiderable  effeiSt  in  the 
body.  Diflblved,  it  proves  exter- 
nally an  efcharotic  ;  internally,  a 
violent  purgative  and  emetic.  Acids 
of  every  kind  diffolve  it,  and  like- 
wife  volatile  alkalies.  With  the 
vegetable  and  marine  acids,  it 
forms  a  green  folution  ;  with  the 
vitriolic  acid,  and  volatile  alkalies, 
a  blue. 

j!?^  S    U  S  T  U  M  . 

Let  thin  copper  plates  be  ftratified 
in  a  crucible  with  fulphur  ;  and 
.  calcined  with  a   (Irong  fire  until 
they  become  pulverable, 

Preparations  of  this  kind, 
made  with  fulphur,  nitre,  and  com- 
mon fait,  or  mixtures  of  thefe,  or 
by  calcining  the  copper  without 
addition,  have  been  fometimes  ufed 
in  external  applications,  fpr  drying 


and  cleanfing  ulcers,  and  prevent- 
ing the  growth  of  fungous  flefh  j 
and  fometimes  likewife  internally. 
They  are  ft;ill  retained  in  fome  fo- 
reign pharmacopoeias,  but  have  not 
for  a  long  time  been  taken  notice  of 
among  us,  for  any  medicinal  inten- 
tion. 

Cr  V  S  T  A  L  L  I   VENERIS. 

Cryjlals  of  copper. 
Diffolve  pure  copper  in  thrice  its 
weight  of  aquafortis,  adding  the 
metal  to  the  acid  by  little  and 
little  at  a  time.  Evaporate  the 
liquor  by  a  gentle  heat,  till  one 
half  of  it  is  wafted  ;  then  fet  the 
remainder  in  a  cool  place  to  cryf- 
tallize  :  afterwards  dry  the  cryf- 
tals,  and  keep  them  in  a  vial  dofe 
fl:opt  from  the  air. 

Th  e  s  e  cryftals  are  ftrongly  cau- 
flic,  fimilar  to  the  caujlicum  lunar e  ^ 
but  are  fo  much  difpofed  to  liquefy, 
that  they  are  fcarce  ever  made  ufe 
of,  and  cannot  eafily  be  prefer ved. 

TiNC- 
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TiNCTURA    VENERIS  VOLATI- 
LI  S, 

Folatite  tindure  of  copper. 
Take  of 

Copper  filings,  one  drachm  ; 
Spirit  of   fal    ammoniac,  twelve 
drachms. 
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the   flowers  be   carefully   fwept 

out  with  a  feather. 

If  the  blue  vitriol  be  perfeiElly 
good,  this  procefs  will  not  fucceed 
in  the  manner  here  fet  down  :  v/here 
it  does  fucceed,  that  is,  where  the 
flowers  prove  of  a    reddifli    yellow 


Let  them  fland  together  in  a    clofe  colour  (ex  luteo  rubentes)  it  is  to  be 

vefTel,  frequently  fliaking  it,  un-  prefnmed,  that  the  fuccefs  is  owins^ 

til  the  liquor  is  tinged  ot  a  beau-  to  the  vitriol   partaking    largely    of 

tiful  violet  colour.  iron,    and    that  the   preparation    is 

not  greatly  different  from  the  flores 
This  limSture,  or  folution,  of  martiales  oi  the  preceding  feftion- 
copper  has  been  given  internally,  Thecolour  of  blue  vitriol  is  undoubt- 
in  the  dofe  of  a  ^qw  drops,  as  a  edly  owing  to  copper:  but  moft  of 
diuretic.  Boerhaave  direQs  at  firfl:  the  common  vitriols  of  this  kind  con- 
three  drops  to  be  taken  in  a  morn-  tain,  alfo,  no  inconfiderable  quan- 
ing  fafting,  with  a  glafs  of  mead,  tityofiron;  and  a  reddifli  ye!lov\- 
and  this  dofe  to  be  daily  doubled  colour  of  the  flowers  may  be  looked 
till  it  comes  to  twenty-four  drops  ;  upon  as  a  mark,  that  it  is  chiefly  or 
ivhich  laft:  quantity  is  to  be  conti-  folely  the  iron  that  the  fal  ammoni- 
nued  for  fome  days  ;  he  fays,  that  ac  has  carried  up.  For  this  is  the 
by  this  means,  he  cured  an  hydro-  colour  which   iron  always   gives    in 


pic  perfon  labouring  under  a  con- 
firmed afcites  ;  and  that  the  medi- 
cine procured  furprifing  difcharges 
of  urine;  that  neverthelefs,  on 
trying  it  in  another  cafe  ot  the  lame 
kind,  it  did  not  anfwer.  See  the 
article  Cup  RUM,  page  132. 

I  ENS   VENERIS. 

3  '  Edinb , 

Fake  of 

1    Colcothar   of  blue    vitriol    well 

;        edulcorated   with    water,   and 

■        afterwards  dried, 
Sal    ammoniac,    of    each     equal 
parts. 

leduce  them  feparately  into  pow-- 
derj  then  mix,  and  put  them 
into  an  earthen  cucurbit,  fo  as 
to  fill  two-thirds  thereof.  Place 
the  cucurbit  in  an  open  fire,  and 
having    adapted    to    it     a     glafs 

'  blind-head,  apply  at  firfl:  a  gen- 
tle heat,  which  is  to  be  increaled 
by  degrees,  and  continued  as  long 
as  the  flowers  arife  of  a  yellow 
colour  inclining  to  red  :  when 
the  vefll'ls    are   grov/n  cold,  let 


its  fublimates  with  fal  ammoniac; 
whereas  copper,  in  all  its  folutions, 
or  foluble  combinations  with  fa! 
ammoniac,  or  other  faline  bodies, 
gives  a  blue  or  green,  or  a  colour 
compounded  of  thefe  two. 

The  procefs  is  originally  taken 
from  Mr.  Boyle,  who  tells  us,  that 
he  and  a  chemifl,  endeavouring  to 
imitate  Butler's  ftone  by  a  prepara- 
tion of  calcined  vitriol,  and  finding 
the  medicine  upon  trial,  though  far 
Hiort  of  what  Helmont  afcribes  to 
his,  yet  no  ordinary  one,  they  cal- 
led it,  for  the  mineral's  fake  it  was 
made  of,  ens  primum  'veneris. 

The  compoiltion  of  vi.riols  was  at 
thai  tiiiie  but  imperfetlly  known  5 
and  this  is  not  the  only  infl:ance  of 
an  eff"et\  being  afcribed  to  the  cu- 
preous part  of  a  vitriol,  which  was 
owing  to  the  ferugineous.  Though 
Boyle  looked  on  the  preparation  as 
proceeding  from  copper,  and  accor- 
dingly dirctls  a  good  venereal  vit- 
riol to  be  ufed  ;  yet,  in  the  Gofla- 
rian  and  Dantzick  vitriol,  which  he 
recommends  as  being  very  fit  for 
K.  k  %  the 
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the  purpofe,  iron  is  in  the  prevail- 
ing metal,  the  quantity  of  copper 
being  very  inconfiderable  |  and  it 
appears  from  his  ov/n  words,  that 
fometimes  at  leaft,  he  ufed  the  En- 
glifli  vitriol,  which  he  fcarcely  ever 
found  to  contain  any  metallic  matter 
beiides  iron.  The  yellow  or  reddifli 
colour  which  he  afcribes  to  this  fub- 
limate,  and  its  property  of  turning 
to  an  inky  blucknefs  with  infufion  of 
galls,  are  marks  of  its  having 
been  truly  a  chalybeate  prepara- 
tion. 

In  the  preceding  edition  of  the 
London  pharmacopceia,  agreeably 
to  Boyle's  opinion  of  the  production 
of  the  fublimate,  the  procefs  was 
inferted  with  blue  vitriol  ;  and  thofe 
of  Edinburgh  and  Paris  followed  the 
example.  The  London  college, 
at  the  lafl:  revifal  of  their  book, 
have  correfted  this  error,  and  or- 
dered green  vitriol,  or  filings  of 
iron   itfelf,    to   be  ufed  j    but  the 
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miftake  is  Pdll  continued  in  the  other 
pharmacopoeias. 

From  good  blue  vitriol,  or  pure 
vitriol  of  copper,  the  fublimate 
here  required  cannot  be  obtained: 
and  although  it  may  be  prepared 
from  the  common  blue  vitriol  of 
the  iliops,  as  I  have  on  trial  found 
that  it  may  ,  yet  it  is  furely  im- 
prudent to  endanger  impregnating 
the  preparation  with  that  noxious 
metal  ;  more  efpecially  as  pure  vi- 
triols of  iron  are  procurable  at  a 
nmch  cheaper  rate  than  the  others, 
Thofe  mixed  vitriols  in  which  the 
copper  greatly  prevails,  give  firft  a 
green  or  blue  cupreous  fublimate, 
and  afterwards  a  yellow  or  reddifh 
ferrugineous  one  ;  and  thofe  in 
which  iron  abounds  moft,  give  firft 
the  ferrugineous,  and  afterwards 
the  cupreous  flowers  :  though  pof- 
fibly  neither  fublimate  is  entirely 
free  from  an  admixture  of  the  other. 


SECT.     V. 

Preparations  of  lead. 


LEAD  readily  nieits  in  the  fire, 
and  calcines  into  a  duiky 
powder:  which,  if  the  flame  is 
reverberated  on  it,  becomes  at  firil 
yellow,  then  read,  and  at  length 
jnelts  into  a  vitreous  mafs.  This 
metal  diflblves  eafily  in  the  nitrous 
acid,  difficultly  in  the  vitriolic,  and 
in  fmall  quantity  in  the  vegetable 
acids  ;  it  is  alio  foluble  in  ex- 
preiled  oii,  efpecially  when  cal- 
cined. 

_  Lead  and  its  calces,  whiifl:  un- 
diflblved,  have  no  confiderable  ef- 
fefls  as  medicines.  Dilfolved  in 
oils,  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  (when 
externally  applied)  anti-inflamma- 
tory and  deficcative.  Combined 
with  vegetable  acids,  they  are  no- 
tably   foj     and    taken    internally, 


prove   a   powerful    but    dangerous 
lljptic. 

PLUMBUM  USTUM. 

Burnt  lead, 
Edinh . 
Melt  lead  with    a   gentle    fire,  and 
keep  it  continually  ftirring,  with 
an  iron    fpatuJa,  till    it    changes 
into  powder. 

M  P  N  T  U  M. 
Red  lead. 
Edinh. 
Let  any  quantity  of  lead  be  melted 
in   an    unglazed    earthen    velPei, 
and   kept    ftirring    with  an    iron  ; 
fpatula,  till  it  falls  into  a   pour-  ' 
der,  at  firft  blackifli,  afterwards 
yellow,  and  at  length  of  a  deep 

red 


I  o.  Preparations  of  Lead. 

5'ed  colour,  in  which  iaft  ftate  it 
's  called  minium  ;  taking  care 
not  to  raife  the  fire  fo  high  as  to 
run  the  calx  into  a  vitreous 
snafs. 
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-  Th  e  preparation  of  red  lead  is  fo 
troublefome  and  tedious,  as  fcarce 
ever  to  be  attempted  by  the  apo- 
thecary or  chemill ;  nor  indeed  is 
this  commodity  expeded  to  be  made 
by  them,  the  preparation  of  it  be- 
iflg  a  diftinft  branch  of  bufinefs. 
The  maker  melt  large  quantities 
of  lead  at  once,  upon  the  bottom 
of  a  reverberaiory  furnace. built  for 
this   purpofe,    and     fo    contrived. 


plates  of  lead,  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  vapour  which  arifes 
from  the  acid,  may  circulate 
about  the  plates.  Set  the  con- 
taining veflel  in  the  heat  of  horfe- 
dung,  for  three  weeks  :  if  at  the 
end  of  this  time,  the  plates  are 
not  totally  calcined,  fcrape  off 
the  white  powder,  and  expofe 
them  again  to  the  fleam  of  vine- 
gar, till  all  the  lead  is  thus  cor- 
roded into  povvder. 

The  making  of  white  lead  alfo 
is  become  a  trade  by  itfelf,  and 
confined  to  a  few  perfons,  who 
have  large   conveniencies    for   this 


that  the  flame  a6ts  upon  a  large  purpole.  The  general  method  which 
furface  of  the  metal,  which  is  con-  they  follow,  is  nearly  the  fame  with 
tinualiy  changed  by  the  means  of  that  above  defcribed.  See  the  Phi- 
iron  rakes  drawn  backwards  and  Jofophical  TranfaCtions,  N*^.  137. 
forwards,  till  the  fluidity  of  the  In  this  preparation,  the  lead  is 
lead  is  deflroyed  j  after  which,  the  fo  far  opened  by  the  acid,  as  to 
calx  is  only  now  and  then  turned,  difcovej,  when  taken  internally^ 
By  barely  flirring  the  calx,  as  a-  the  malignant  quality  of  the  metal  ; 
bove  diredled,  in  a  velTel  over  the  and  to  prove  externally,  when 
fife,  it  acquires  no  rednefs  j  the  Iprinkled  on  running  fores,  or  ul- 
reverberation  of  flnme  upon  the  cers,  moderately  cooling,  dryings^ 
furface  being    abfolutely    neceffary  and  allridive. 


for  this  effect.  It  is  faid,  that 
twenty  pounds  of  lead  gain,  in  this 
procefs,  five  pounds  ;  and  that  the 
calx,  being  reduced  into  lead  again, 
is  found  one  pound  lefs  than  the 
original  weight  of  the  metal. 

Thefe  calces  are  employed  in  ex- 
ternal applications,  for  abating  in- 
flammations, cleanfing  and  healing 
ulcers,  and  the  like.  Their  efFefls, 
however,  are  not  very  confider- 
ablej  nor  are  they  perhaps  of  much 
farther  real  ufe,  than  as  they  give 
confiftence  to   the  plafler,  unguent, 

CERUSSA. 

Cerujfey  or  ivhite  le<ul. 

Edinb. 

Put  fome   vinegar   into  the  bottom 

of   an   earthen    vefTel,    and  fuf- 

pend  over  the  vinegar   very  thin 


SACCHARUM  SATURNL 
Sugar  of  lead. 
Lond. 
Boil  cerufTe  with    diftilJgd    vinegar, 
in  a  leaden  vefTel,  until  the  vine- 
gar becomes   fufficiently    Tweet  : 
then    filter  the    vinegar    through 
paper,  and  after  due  evaporation 
fet  it  to  cryftallize. 

Edinb. 
Put  any  quantity  of  cerufTe  into  a 
cucurbit,  and  pour  thereon  di- 
ftilled  vinegar  to  the  height  ci' 
four  inches.  Diged  tiiem  toge- 
ther  for  fome  days  in  a  land-hciu, 
till  the  vinegar  has  acquired  u 
fweetifh  tafle,  when  it  is  to  be 
fuffered  to  fetiie,  and  then  pour- 
ed  off.  Add  frefh  vinegar  to  the 
remainder,  and  repeat  this  pro- 
K  k  3  c"'-' 
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cefs  till  the  nienftruum  no  longer     and  tranfparent  cryftals,  which  are 


extradts  any  fweet  tafte.  Let  all 
the  impregnated  liquors  reft  tor 
fome  time  ;  and  after  they  have 
been  poured  from  the  feces,  eva- 
porate them,  in  a  glafs  velTel, 
to  the  confiftence  of  thin  honey  ; 
fo  that,  upon  being  fet  in  a  cool 
place,  the  fugar  may  flioot  into 
cryftals,  which  are  afterwards  to 
be  dried  in  the  fliade.  Exhale 
the  remaining  liquor  to  a  pellicle, 
fet  it  again  in  the  cold,  apd  more 
cryftals    will   flioot  ;  repeat   this 


fcarcely  to  be  obtained  by  any  other 
method. 

The  fugar  of  lead  is  much  more 
efficacious  than  the  foregoing  pre- 
parations, in  the  feveral  intentions 
which  they  are  applied  to.  Some 
have  ventured  upon  it  internally, 
in  dofes  of  a  few  grains,  as  a  ftyp- 
tic,  in  hcemorrhages,  profufe  col- 
liquative fweats,  feminal  fluxes,  the 
fluor  albus,  &c.  nor  has  it  failed 
their  expeflaticns.  It  very  pow- 
erfully reftrains  the  difcharge  ;  but 


operation  till   no  cryftals   can  be     almoft  as  certainly   as   it  does  this. 


any  longer  obtained. 

Cerusse  (elpecially  that  fort 
C^Wtd  flake  lead,  which  is  not,  like 
the  others,  fubjefl  to  adulteration) 
is  much  preferable  either  to  minium 
or  litharge,  for  making  the  fugar 
of  lead;  for  the  corrofion,  which 
jt  has  already  undergone  from  the 
fteam  of  vinegar,  difpofes  it  to  dif- 
folve  more  readily.  It  ihould  be 
finely  powdered  before  the  vinegar 
is  put  to  it,  and  during  the  digef- 
tion,  or  boiling,  every  now  and 
then  ftirred  up  with  a  wooden  fpa- 
tula,  to  promote  its  difiblution,  and 
prevent  its  concreting  into  a  hard 
mafs  at  the  bottom.  The  ftrong 
acid  obtained  from  the  caput  mor- 
tuum  of  vinegar  (fee  page  452) 
may  be  employed  for  this  procefs 
to  better  advantage  than  the  weak- 
er, though  purer  acid,  above  di- 
Tefled.  If  a  fmall  quantity  of  rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine  he  prudently  ad- 
ded to  the  folution  as  foon  as  it  is 
duly  exhaled,  and  the  mixture  fuf- 
fered  to  grow  cold  by  flow  degrees, 
?.hc  fugar  will  concre  t  e  in  to  very  large 


it  occafions  fymptoms  of  another 
kind,  often  more  dangerous  than 
thofe  removed  by  it,  and  fome- 
times  fatal.  Violent  pains  in  the 
bowels,  or  through  the  whole  body, 
and  obftinare  conftipations,  fome- 
times  immediately  follow,  efpecial- 
ly  if  the  dofe  has  been  confiderable  : 
cramps,  tremors,  and  v/eaknefs  of 
the  nerves,  generally,  fooner  or 
later,  enfue. 

Boerhaave  is  of  opinion,  that  this 
preparation  proves  malignant  only, 
in  fo  far  as  its  acid  happens  to  be 
abforbed  in  the  body  ;  for  in  fuch 
cafe,  he  fays,  "  it  returns  again 
"  into  cerufl"e  which  is  violently 
"  poifonous."  On  this  principle  it 
would  follow,  that  in  habits  where 
acidities  abound,  the  fugar  of  lead 
would  be  innocent.  But  this  is  far 
from  being  the  cafe.  Lead  and  its 
preparations  a£l  in  the  body  only 
in  fo  far  as  they  are  ctmbined  with 
acid  :  cerufl'e  pofTefTes  the  qualities 
of  the  faccharum  only  in  a  low  de- 
gree ;  and  either  of  them  free<l 
from  the  acid,  have  little,  if  any 
effeaatalL 
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SECT.     VI. 

Preparations  of  tin. 


^IN   eafily    melts    in  the   fire, 

and    calcines     into    a   dufky 

powder,  which  by  a  farther  con- 
tinuance of  heat,  becomes  white. 
A  mafs  of  tin  heated  till  it  is  juft 
ready  to  melt,  proves  extremely 
brittle,  fo  as  to  fall  in  pieces  from 

I  a  blow,  and  by  dextrous  agitation 
into  powder.  Its  proper  menftruum 
is  aqua  regia ;  though  the  other 
mineral  acids  alfo  may  be  made  to 
diflblve  it,  and  the  vegetable  ones 
in  fmall  quantity.  It  cryftallizes 
with   the    vegetable    and    vitriolic 

;    acids;  but    with   the    others,  deli- 

■    quiates. 

The  virtues  of  this  metal  are  lit- 
tle known.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended as  an  antihyfteric,  antihec- 
tic,  &c.  At  prefent,  it  is  chiefly 
ufed  as  an  anthelmiatic. 

j"     STANNUM  PULVERATUM. 

I      ■  Peivdered  tin. 

\  Land. 

Melt  the  tin,  and  pour  it  into  a 
wooden  box  rubbed  in  the  infide 
with  chalk :  then  immediately 
let  the  box  be  nimbly  fhaken, 
and  a  part  of  the  tin  will  fall  in- 
to powder.     The  remainder  is  to 

i         be    melted   a   fecond    time,    and 

\  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  till 
the  whole  of  the  metal  is  thus 
reduced  into  powder. 

This  preparation  has  been  ufed 
for  fome  time  as  a  remedy  againft 
worms,  particularly  the  flat  kinds, 
which  too  often  elude  the  force  ot 
other  medicines.  The  general  dofe 
is  from  a  fcruple  to  a  drachm  ;  fome 
confine  it  to  a  few  grains.  But 
Dr.  Alfton  afTures  us,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh effays,  that  its  fuccefs  chiefly 


depends  upon  its  being  given  in 
much  larger  quantities  :  he  gives 
an  ounce  of  the  powder  on  an  empty 
flomach,  mixed  with  four  ounces 
of  melaffes  5  next  day,  half  an 
ounce ;  and  the  day  following,  half 
an  ounce  more  -.  after  which,  a 
cathartic  is  adminiftered  :  he  fays 
the  worms  are  ufually  voided  during 
the  operation  of  the  purge,  but  that 
pains  of  the  fl;omach  occafioned  by 
them  are  removed  almoft  immedi- 
ately upon  taking  the  firfl:  dofe  of 
the  tin.  The  experiments  on  tin 
related  in  page  231  of  this  work, 
account  fufficiently  for  its  being  de- 
ftru£tive  to  thefe  animals  5  though 
not  for  its  being  fafe  to  the  patient. 

CALX  JOVIS. 
Calx  of  tin. 
Edinb. 
Melt  any  quantity  of  tin  in  an  un- 
glafed   earthen    veflfel,  and   keep 
it    continually    ftirring    with    an 
iron  fpatula,  until  it  falls  into  a 
calx. 

This  procefs  is  not  here  intend- 
ed to  be  carried  fo  far  as  the  phar- 
maceutical writers  in  general  di- 
rect :  it  muft  be  difcontinued  as  foon 
as  the  metal  is  reduced  into  a  duiky 
powder  ;  if  calcined  to  whiieneis, 
the  following  operation  would  not 
well  fucceed.  As  to  the  virtues  of 
the  calx,  they  do  not  feem  to  be 
greatly  different  from  thofe  of  the 
foregoing  preparation. 

SAL  JOVIS. 

Salt  of  tin. 
Edinb. 
Take   one  pound    of  the  foregoing 
calx  of  tin  j  and   four  ounces  of 
K  k  4  aqua 
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aqua  regla,  diluted  with  fix.  times  in  quality  ;  for    the    phlogifton,  or 

its    quantity     of     fpring    water,  inflammable    principle,     which    fire 

Dlgefl  them  together    in  a  fand-  expels  from  metals    in    their    calci- 

heat  for    two  days  :   then    fhake  nation,     is     equally    extricated    by 


the  vefTel,  and  after  the  more 
ponderous  parts  of  the  calx  have 
lubfided,  pour  off  the  turbid  li- 
quor, and  evaporate  it  ahnoft  to 
drynefs  ;  the  further  exficcation 
of  the  matter  is  to  be  performed  Let  melted  tin  be  poured  in  fmall 
on  bibulous  paper.     On    the  calx  ftreams  into  a  velTel  of  cold  wa- 

which  is  left,  pour  half  as  much  ter,  that  it  may    be   reduced    in- 


acids  in  their  dilT()lution.  A  fak 
of  tin  with  aqua  regia  may  there- 
fore be  more  advaniageouOy  pie- 
pared  in  the  following  manner. 


of  the  diffolvent  as  was  employed 
at  firft  ;  and  proceed  in  the  fame 
xnanner  as  before. 

In  former  editions,  the  men- 
flruum,  after  digeftion  upon  the 
calx  of  tin,  was  ordered  to  be  fil- 
tered, then  evaporated  till  a  pelli- 
cle appeared  upon  the  furface,  and 
fet  by  to  cryflallize.  But  the  cryf- 
tallization  fucceeded  very  ill  ;  and 
fuch  cryflalline  matter,  as  was 
with  difficulty  obtained,  proved    to 

be  little  other  than  a  nitrous  am-  "lild  efcharotic  and  detergent.  It 
moniacal  fait  afforded  by  the  aqua  is  not  fo  corrofivc  as  might  be  ex- 
regia  J  for  this  menflruum  does  not  peded,  nor  much  dil'pofed  to  li- 
diUblve,  or  diflblves  only  an  incon-  quefy  in  the  air,  though  it  is  not 
iiderable  quantity  of,  the  calx  of  eafily  made  to  aflume  a  cryflalline 
tin.  The  procefs  is  nov/  rendered  form.  A  perfed  cryflalline  fait 
more  prafticable,  by  allowing  the  may  be  obtained  from  tin  by  the 
finer  parts  of  the  calx  to  be  mixed  vitriolic  acid,  in  the  following  man- 
with  the  liquor  in  an  utKiifTolved  ner, 
fiate,  and  the  whole  to  be  infpiffated 


to  grains.  Drop  thefe  by  little 
and  little,  as  a  grain  at  a  tmie, 
into  aqua  regia,  that  the  dilfo- 
lution  may  go  on  flowly,  without 
effervefcence  or  the  dilcharge  of 
fumes.  When  the  metal  is  no 
longer  afled  on,  pour  off  the 
folution,  and  evaporate  it  in 
a  fand-heat,  till  a  dry  fait  is 
left. 

This  preparation  feems  intend- 
ed  chiefly    for  external  wk,  as    a 


and  exficcated  together.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  the  prepara- 
tion here  intended,  might  be  ob- 
tained in  a  manner  iljll  more  com- 
modious. 

I  cannot  apprehend  what  advan- 
tage there  is  in  calcining  the  tin. 
Tin,  in  its  mietallic  Hate,  diffolves 
freely  in  aqua  regia,  but  calcina- 
tion renders  it  almofl:  indiffoluble 
in  that  menftruum  ;  the  further  it  is 
calcined,  the  more  does  it  lofe  of 
its  foiubility.  If  tin  and  its  calx 
were  of  equal  foiubility,  it  could 
fcarcely  be  iufpeaed  that  the  folu- 
tions  of  the  Uvo  would  be  different 


Take  two  ounces  of  tin,  reduced 
into  grains  of  filings  ;  and  five 
ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Put 
them  into  a  wide-necked  glafs, 
in  a  fand-heat,  and  increale  the 
fire  till  the  liquid  boils  and  eva- 
porates, and  the  matter  remains 
almoft  dry.  Then  remove  the 
vefTel  from  the  fire,  and  when  the 
laline  refiduum  has  concreted, 
add  a  proper  quantity  of  water, 
which,  by  the  alfiftance  of  a  mo- 
derate heat,  will  dilfolve  nearly 
the  whole.  Filter  the  folution^ 
and  after  due  evaporaiion,  fet  it 
to  crylfallize. 

Salt 
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Salt  of  tin  for  internal  ufe,  has  fpread  it  thinly  over  the  bottom 
been  commonly  direated  to  be  pre-  of  a  proper  velTel,  continue  the 
pared  with  diftilled  vinegar;  by  di-  calcination  in  a  gentle  heat  fre- 
gefting  the  vinegar  on  calcined  tin,  quently  ftirnng  the  powder,  for 
and  then  evaporating  and  cryttal-  three  or  four  days,  in  a  furnace 
lizing.  Several  of  the  chemyfts  where  the  air  may  pafs  freely  over 
have  denied  that  any  cryftals  would  the  furface.  Others  mix  the  corn- 
by  this  means  be  obtained,  or  that  mon  calx  or  filings  of  tin  with 
the  diftilled  vinegar  would  diffolve  twice  their  weight  of  nitre,  and 
any  part  of  the  calx  :  and  indeed  injed  the  mixture  by  degrees  into 
when  the  tin  is  but  moderately  cal-  a  vefTei  ftrongly  heated, over  which 
cined,  as  above  direfted,  it  does  are  fitted  a  number  of  aludels,  or 
not  appear  that  any  folution  hap-  earthen  pots  with  holes  in  their 
pe"s.  botroms  :  the  lowermoft  of  thefc 
_  There  are  two  ftates  in  which  veflels  has  a  hole  alfo  in  the  (ide, 
tin  is  confiderably  a6ted  upon  by  through  which  the  matter  is  thrown 
vegetable  acids  :  its  perfeft  meta-  in  :  during  the  deflagration  which 
lie  Itate,  and  that  of  a  perfeft  calx,  happens  on  each  injedion,  a  pare 
Plates  of  pure  tin,  put  into  com-  ofthetinis  volatalized.  and  adheres 
mon  vinegar,  are  in  a  'fQw  hours  to  the  pots  in  form  of  a  fine  white 
corroded  :  by  degrees  the  liquor  po-wder,  which  is  fwept  out  and 
becomes  quite  opake  and  turbid,  wartied  with  water.  Others  obtain 
and  depofites  great  part  of  the  cor-  a  calx  of  tin,  perhaps  not  lefs  per- 
roded  tin  to  the  bottom  in  form  of  fed,  more  expeditioufly  and  with 
a  whitifh  powder  ;  but  ftill  retains  lefs  trouble;  by  diffolving  the  me- 
a  part  exquifitely  divided;  for  after  tal  in  aqua  regia,  (which  as  alrea- 
ftanding  for  many  days,  and  after  dy  obferved,  has,  in  this  refpett, 
paffing  through,  a  filter,  fo  much  nearly  the  fame  effeQ  as  fire,)  and 
remained  fufpended,  as  to  give  a  afterwards  recovering  the  calx,  by 
whitifhnefs  and  opacity  to  the  fluid,  diluting  the  folution  v;ith  about 
Acid  juices  of  fruits,  fubftiiuted  to  four  times  its  quantity  of  water, 
vinegar,  exhibited  the  fame  phceno-  and  gradually  adding  to  it  fpirit  of 
jnena.  Thefe  experiments,  though  fal  ammoniac  till  the  eflervefcence 
they   do    not  Ihew    that  the  tin    is  ceafes  ;  a  white  curdly  matter  pre- 


thus  futficiently  dilTolved  to  afford 
a  perfedl  cryftalline  fait,  prove,  ne- 
verthelefs,  v/hat  is  of  more  impor- 
tance to  be  known,  that  tin  or 
tinned  veffejs,  however  pure  the 
tin  be,  vv'ill  give  a  metalline  im- 
pregnation to  light  vegetable  acids 
i'uflFered  to  {land  in  them  for  a  few 
hours. 

In  order  to  the  obtaining  a  per- 
feftfolution,  of  tin  for  cryftalliza- 
tion,  the  metal  muft  be  highly  cal- 
cined ;  for  though  its  folution  in 
mineral  acids  is  prevented  by  cal- 
cination, it  is  otherwife  in  regard 
to  the  vegetable.  Some  take  the 
common   calx    of  tin,  and   having 


cipitates,  which    is    to    be  waihed 
with  water  and  dried. 

Take  of  calx  of  tin,  prepared  in 
either  of  the  above  methods,  one 
pound;  of  diftilled  vinegar,  one 
gallon.  Digeft  them  together, 
occafionaliy  ftjrringup  the  matter 
from  the  bottom,  till  the  vinegar 
has  required  a  rough  fweetiOi 
tafte  :  then  evaporate  the  liquor 
to  the  confillence  of  a  fyrrup, 
add  to  it  about  one  twentieth 
its  v.'eight  of  reflified  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  fulfer  the  heat  flowly 
to  decreafe,  that  the  fait  may 
crvflalhze. 

The 
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The  cryftals  obtained  by  this 
method  are  hard,  folid,  colourlefs, 
tranlparent,  void  ofacrimony.  They 
have  been  recommended  in  the  dofe 
of  a  few  grains,  in  uterine  dilor- 
ders  :  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
experience  has  warranted  the  vir- 
tues attributed  to  them ;  nor  are  any 
of  thefe  falts  at  prefent  made  ufe 
of  in  the  common  pradice,  or  kept 
in  the  {hops. 

The  powder  precipitated  from 
aqua  regis,  either  by  volatile  alka- 
lies, or  by  water  alone,  is  fome- 
times  employed  as  a  cofmetlc,  un- 
der the  name  of  Mag  i  st  e  ry  OF 
TiN.  A  v/hiter  and  more  ele- 
gant, preparation  of  this  kind 
might  be  obtained,  by  diflblving 
the  metal  in  the  vitriolic  acid, 
and  precipitating  with  volatile  fpi- 
riis. 

AURUM  MUSIVUM. 

Mofaic  gold. 
Lond. 

Take  of  _    .    - 

Tin,  one  pound; 
Flowers  of  fulphur,feven ounces; 
Sal  ammoniac. 

Purified  quickfilver,  of  each  half 
a  pound. 

Melt  the  tin  by  itfelf,  add  to  it  the 
quickfilver  and  when  the  mix- 
ture is  grown  cold,  reduce  it  in- 
to powder  :  mix  this  with  the 
fulphur  and  fa!  ammoniac,  and 
fublime  in  a  matrafs  :  the  mofaic 
gold  will  be  found  under  the  fub- 
limed  matter,  with  fome  drofs  at 
the  bottom. 

The  management  of  this  pro- 
cefs,  io  as  to  give  to  the  prepara- 
tion the  beautitul  colour  and  ap- 
pearance for  which  it  is  admired, 
"has  been  held  as  a  fecret.  The 
chemills  feem  greatly  divided  as 
to  the  proportions  which  the  in- 
gredients ought  to  bear  to  each 
other,  and  in  this  fome  make  the 
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chief  difficulty  to  confift  ;  while 
others  make  the  due  regulation 
of  the  fire  to  be  the  principal 
point.  There  does  not  however 
appear  to  be  any  very  great  nicety 
in  either  refpefls,  I  have  found 
the  procefs  to  fucceed  equally  with 
very  different  proportions  of  the 
materials  ;  by  mixing  them  tho- 
roughly together  ;  putting  them 
into  a  wide  necked  matras  upon  a 
little  fand  in  an  iron  pot  ;  apply- 
ing a  gentle  fire  for  fome  time, 
till  the  white  fumes,  which  arofe 
copioufly  atfirft,  and  pafTed  out  at 
the  neck  of  the  glafs,  begun  to 
abate  ;  then  gradually  increafing 
the  fire  till  the  fand  became  red 
hot,  and  keeping  it  up  in  this 
flate  for  a  confiderable  while,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  the 
mixture. 

The  mofaic  gold  is  chiefly  va- 
lued, and  receives  its  name  from 
its  fparkling  gold-like  hue.  As  a 
medicine,  it  is  at  prefent  little  re- 
garded ;  though  formerly  held  in 
confiderable  efteem,  in  hifterical 
and  hypochondriacal  complaints, 
malignant  fevers,  and  venereal 
diforders.  In  thefe  lad  it  has  been 
recommended  from  a  fuppofition 
of  its  being  a  mercurial  ;  but  on 
confidering  the  circumlfances  of 
the  procefs,  and  the  phenomena 
that  occur  in  it,  there  will  appear 
little  probability  of  any  of  the 
mercury  being  retained  in  the  pre- 
paration. 

The  matrafs  being  broken  when 
the  procefs  is  finifned,  the  mofaic 
gold  is  found  in  the  bottom  ;  and 
the  fublimed  fubftance,  above  it, 
confifts  partly  of  fal  ammoniac, 
partly  of  fulphur,  and  partly  of  a 
cinnabar  refulting  from  the  com- 
bination of  part  of  the  fulphur 
and  mercury.  The  aurum  mo- 
faicum  is  found  to  weigh  more 
than  the  tin  employed  ;  but  pure 
tin,    in     being  calcined    by   itfelf, 

gains 
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gains  very  nearly  as  much  as  it 
does  in  this  procefs  :  the  golden 
colour  is  probably  owing  to  a  mi- 
nute portion  of  fulphur  adhering 
to  the  tin.  On  roafting  the  auruni 
over  a  gentle  fire,  it  fmokes  a 
little,  and  foon  changes  its  golden 
hue  to  a  dirty  coloured  one  not 
unliice  that  of  tin  lightly  calcined  ; 
being  then  mixed  with  a  proper 
flux,    and   melted  in     a    cruciblcj 


it  yields  a  lump  of  tin,  not  far 
fliort  of  the  original  weight  of  the 
metal. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh  though 
they  formerly  divided  this  preparati- 
on into  two  proceiTefs,  one  for  a- 
malgamating  the  tin  with  the  mer- 
cury, the  other  for  the  fublimation 
with  the  fulphur  and  fal  animoniaCp 
have  now  entirely  rejefled  it. 
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■ERCURY,  or  quickfilver, 
is  a  ponderous  metalic  fiu- 
jd,  totally  volatile  in  a  ftrong  fire, 
and  calcinable  by  a  v/eaker  one 
(though  very  difficultly)  into  a  red 
powdery  fubftance.  It  difTolves  ira 
the  nitrous  acid,  is  corroded  by 
the  vitriolic,  but  not  a£ted  on  by 
the  marine  in  its  liquid  ftate  :  it 
neverthelefs  may  be  combined  with 
this  laft,  if  (kilfully  applied  in  the 
form  of  fume.  Quickfilver  unites, 
by  trituration  withearthy,  unftuous, 
refinous,  and  other  like  fubftances, 
fo  as  to  lofe  its  fluidity  :  triturated 
with  fulphur,  it  forms  a  black  mafs, 
which  by  fublimation  changes  into 
a  beautiful  red  one. 

The  general  virtues  of  the  mer- 
curial preparations  are,  to  fufe  the 
juices,,  however  vifcid,  in  the  mi- 
nuted and  remoteft  veflels;  by  this 
means  they  prove  eminently  fer- 
viceable  in  inveterate  chronical  dif- 
orders,  proceeding  from  a  thick- 
nefs  and  fluggilTinefs  of  the  hu- 
mours, and  obftinate  obftrut^ions 
of  the  glands.  Crude  mercury  has 
no  eflFeft  this  way.  Refoived  into 
fume,  or  divided  into  minute  par- 
ticles, and  prevented  from  re-unit- 
ing by  the  interpofition  of  other 
fubftances,  it  operates  very  power- 


fully; unlefs  the  dividing  body  be 
fulphur,  which  reftrains  its  adion. 
Combined  with  a  fmall  quantity  of 
the  mineral  acids,  itafts  effedlually, 
though  in  general  mildly;  with  a 
larger,  it  proves  violently  corrofivc. 

ARGENTI  VIVI 
PURIFICATIO. 

Purification  of  qiiickfd'ver. 
L.  E. 
Difiil   quickfilver   in  a  retort;  and 
afterwards    wafh  it   with   water 
and  common   fait,   or  with  vine- 
gar. 

If  a  glafs  retort  is  made  ufe  of 
for  this  operation,  it  ought  to  have 
a  low  body,  and  a  long  neck  ;  and 
the  neck  fhould  be  confiderably  in- 
clined downwards,  fo  as  to  allow 
the  elevated  mercury  a  quick  de- 
fcent  :  the  receiver  fliould  be  filled 
almoft  to  the  neck  of  the  retort 
with  water;  the  ufe  of  this  is  not  to 
condenfe,  hut  to  cool,  the  diftilling 
quickfilver,  lefl:  falling  hot  upon  the 
bottom,  it  lliould  crack  the  glafs. 
71-ie  ditlillation  may  be  mote  con- 
veniently performed  in  an  iron  re- 
tort, or  an  iron  pot  fitted  v^'ith  a 
head. 

The  fire  fliould  be  raifed  no 
higher  than  is  fufficient  to   elevate 

the 
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the  mercury  ;  for  certain  mineral 
fubftances,  which  are  faid  to  be 
fometimes  mixed  with  it,  prove  in 
parr  volatile  in  a  degree  of  heat, 
not  much  greater  than  that  in 
which  mercury  diftils.  Mr.  Boyle 
relates,  that  he  has  knovv^n  quick- 
filver  carry  up  with  it  a  portion 
even  of  lead,  fo  as  to  have  its 
weight  very  fenfibly  increafed 
thereby  ;  and  this  happened 
though  only  a  moderate  fire  was 
ufed. 

Mercurius   alcalizatus. 
Alkalized  mercury . 

Take  of 

Pure  quickfilver,  three  drachms; 
Prepared  crabs -eyes,five  drachms. 

Grind  them  together  in  a  gtafs  mor- 
tar, till  the  mercurial  globules 
difappear. 

This  preparation,  which  has 
never  been  received  into  the  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia,  and  is  now 
rejedted  from  the  Edinburgh,  is 
inferted  here  on  account  of  its 
being  ftill  now  and  then  called  for, 
and  held  by  fome  in  confiderable 
efteem.  It  has  never  come  much 
into  common  praflice,  the  labour 
of  making  it  having  been  a  temp- 
tation to  a  grievous  abufe  in  its 
preparation,  viz.  the  addition  of  an 
intermedium,  which  facilitates  the 
union  of  the  mercury  with  the  crabs 
eyes,  but  greatly  abates  its  medici- 
nal powers.  The  medicine,  v^^hen 
duly  prepared,  is  an  ufeful  altera- 
tive; and  may  be  given  in  cutane- 
ous or  veneral  cafes,  from  two  or 
three  grains  to  a  fcruple. 

MERCURIUS  SACHARA- 
TUS. 

Sugared  mercury. 
Edinh . 
Take  of 

Pure  quickfilver, 
Brown  fugar-candy,  of  each  half 
an  ounce^ 


Eflential  oil    of  juniper    berries, 
fixteen  drops. 
Grind  them  together  in  a  glafs  mor- 
tar until   the  mercury  ceafes  to 
appear. 

The  eflential  oil,  here  added,  is 
faid  to  be  a  very  ufeful  ingredient; 
not  only  promoting  the  extin6\ion 
of  the  quickfilver  (which  however 
is  ftill  not  a  little  diftlcult  and  te- 
dious) but  likewife  improving  the 
medicine.  The  intention,  in  this 
and  the  foregoing  procefs,  is  only 
to  divide  the  mercury  by  the  in- 
terpofitition  of  other  bodies  ;  •  for 
when  thus  managed  (as  already  ob- 
ferved)  it  has  very  powerful  effefls; 
though  whilft  undivided  it  feems  to 
be  altogether  inactive.  Sugar 
alone  apparently  anfwers  this  in- 
tention ;  but  on  the  commixture 
of  aqueous  fluids,  the  fugar  dif- 
iolves  by  itfelf,  leaving  the  mercury 
to  run  together  again  in  its  original 
form  :  the  addition  of  the  oil  is 
faid  in  great  meafure  to  prevent 
this  inconvenience.  The  dofe  of 
this  medicine,  as  an  alterative,  is 
from  two  or  three  grains  to  a 
fcruple. 

^TxHIOPS  MINERALIS. 

Ethiops  mineral. 
Lond. 
Take 

Purified  quickfilver, 
Flowers  of  fulphur,  unwafhed,of 
each  equal  weights. 
Grind     them    together    in   a    glafs 
or   {tone  mortar,  until  they    are 
united. 

Edinh. 
Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver. 
Flowers  of  fulphur  v/a[hed,each 
equal  weights. 
Grind  them  together  in  a  glafs 
mortar,  with  a  glafs  peftlej  till 
till  the  mercurial  globules  totally 
difappear. 

An 
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An  ethiops  is  made  alfo  with  a  dou-    and  feems    to  be   at  the  fame  time 
ble  quantity  of  mercury.  reftrained    by  them  from  operating 

in     the     body    itfelf.        Boerhaave, 

The    union  of    the  mercury  and     who    is    in  general  fufficiently  libe- 

fulphur  might  be  greatly  facihtated     ral  in   the    commendation   of  medi- 

by  the  affiftance  of  a  little  warmth,     cines,     difapproves    the    ethiops   in 


Some  are  accuftomed  to  make  this 
preparation  in  a  very  expeditious 
manner,  by  melting  the  fulphur 
in  an  iron  ladel,  then  adding  the 
quickfilver,  and  ftirring  them  to- 
gether till  the  mixture  is  complet- 
ed. The  fmail  degree  of  heat 
here  fufficient,  cannot  reafonably 
be  Uippofed  to  do  any  injury  to 
fubllances,  which  have  already  un- 
dergone much  greater  fires,  not 
only  in  the  extraction  from  their 
ores,  but  likewife  in  the  purifica- 
tions of  them  directed  in  the  phar- 
macopoeia. In  the  following  pro- 
cefs,  they  are  expofed  in  conjuncti- 
on to  a  ftrong  fire,  v/ithout  fufpi- 
cion  of  the  compound  receiving 
any  ill  quality  from  it.  Thus 
much  is  certain,  that  the  ingre- 
dients are  more  perfedly  united  by 
heat,  than  by  the  degree  of  tri- 
ture  ufually  beftowed  upon  them. 
From  the  ethiops    prepared  by   tri- 


very  llrong  terms.  "  It  cannot 
enter  the  abforbent  veffels,  the 
ladteals  or  lynjphatics;  but  paf- 
fes  direaiy  through  the  inteftma! 
tube  where  it  may  happen  to 
deftroy  worms  if  it  operates 
luckily.  They  are  deceived 
who  expeft  any  other  eiTeds 
from  it  ;  at  leall:  I  iiiyfelf  could 
never  find  them.  I  am  afraid, 
it  is  unwarily  given,  in  fuch 
large  quantities,  to  children 
and  perfons  of  tender  confiituci- 
ons  ;  as  being  a  foreign  mafs, 
unconquerable  by  the  body,  the 
more  to  be  fufpected,  as  it  there 
continues  long,  fluggifli,  and 
inaclive.  It  does  not  raiie  a  la- 
livaiion,  becaufe  it  cannot  cotne 
into  the  blood.  Who  knows 
the  efteds  of  a  fubtlance,  which 
io  long  as  it  remains  compound- 
ed, leems  no  more  adive  than 
^ny    ponderous   infipid  earth  ?" 


ture,  part  of  the  mercury  is  apt  to  The    ethiops   with  a  double  propor- 

be  fpued  out  oii   making  it    into  an  tion   of  mercury,  now  received  in- 

eleftary  or  pills  :    from    that  made  to  the  Edingburgh   pharmacopoeia, 

by  fire,    no  feparation  is     oblerved  has  a  greater  chance  for  operating 

to  happen.  as    a  mercurial  ;  and  probably  the 

Ethiops  mineral    is     one   of    the  quantity    of   mercury  might  be  flili 

moft  inactive  of  the  mercurial   pre-  further  increafed  to  advantage, 
parations.     Some  praftitioners  have 


boldly  aflerted  its  poifcinng  extraor- 
dinary virtues;  and  moil  people 
imagine  it  a  medicine  of  fome  et- 
ficacv.      But  what  benefit   is   to  be 


CINNABARIS  FACTITIA. 

Artif-cial  cinnabar. 
Lond. 


expeded   from  it    in  the    common     Take  of 

dofes  of  eight  or  ten  grains,  or  a  Purified  quickfilver,  twenty  five 
fcruple,  may  be  judged  from  hence, 
that  it  has  been  taken  in  doles  ot 
feveral  drachms,  and  continued  for- 
a  confiderable  time,  without  pro- 
ducing any  remarkable  effeft.  Sul- 
phur eminently  abates  the  power 
of  all    the    more     adiv^  mineral*, 


ounces  ; 
Sulphur,  feven ounces, 
lelt  the  fulphur,  and  mix  into  it 
the  quickfilver  ;  if  the  mixture 
happens  to  catch  flame,  extin- 
guifh  it  by  covering  the  veiTel. 
The  matter  is  afterwards    to  be 
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Edinb. 
Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  three  pounds 

and  a  half; 
Flower  offulphur,  waflied,  one 
pound. 


an  iron  wire,  fomewliat 
heated,  in  order  to  be  the  better 
affured,  that  the  pafTage  is  not 
blocking  up,  the  danger  of  which 
rnay  be  prevented,  by  cautioufly 
raifing  the  veffel  higher  from  the 
fire. 

If  the  ingredients  were  pure,  no 
feces  will  remain  :  in  fuch  cafe,  the 


Melt    the   fulphur  in   a  large  iron  fublimation  may  be  known  to  be  o- 

vefTel,    over   a  gentle    fire,  and  ver,  by    introducing  a  wire  as  be- 

add  to   it   by  degrees  the  quick-  fore,  and  feeling  therewith  the  bot- 

filver   previoufly    heated,  ftirring  torn  ofthevefiel,    which  will  then 

them  conflantly  together  with   an  be  perfectly  fmooth  :  if  any  rough- 


iron  fpatula,  that  they  may  be 
perfectly  mixed.  Immediately 
fit  upon  the  veffel  a  wooden  co- 
ver, to  prevent  the  mixture  from 
taking  fire  :  before  the  matter  is 
grown  cold,  grind  it  into  pow- 
der, and  fublime  according  to 
art. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  to  order 
a  larger  quantity  of  fulphur  than 
here  directed;  but  thefe  fmaller  pro- 
portions anfwer  better;  for  the  lefs 
fulphur,  the  finer  coloured  is  the 
cinnabar. 

As  foon  as  the  mercury  and  ful-  fmall  end,  almoft  to  the  middle 
phur  begin  to  unite,  a  confiderable  to  prevent  its  breaking  from  the 
explofion  frequently  happens,  and  vehemence,  or  irregulaiity  of  the 
the  mixture  is  very  apt  to  take  fire,  fire.  The  greater  part,  which  is 
efpecially  if  the  procefs  is  ibme-  placed  uppermoft,  not  being  recei- 
wliat  haftily  condu(Sled.  This  ac-  ved  within  the  furnace,  has  no  Oc- 
cident, the  operator  will  have  pre-  cafion  for  this  defence,  The  whole 
vious  notice  of,  from  the  matter  fecret  with  regard  to  this  procefs, 
fwellingup,   and  growing  fuddenly     is  (i)  the  management  of  the  fire, 


nefs  or  inequalities  are  perceived, 
either  the  mixture  was  impure,  or 
the  fublimation  is  not  conipleated; 
if  the  latter  be  the  cafe,  the  wire 
will  foon  be  covered  over  with  the 
rifing  cinnabar. 

The  preparers  of  cinnabar  jn 
large  quantity,  employ  earthen 
jars,  which  in  rtiape  pretty  much 
refemble  an  egg.  Thefe  are  of 
different  fizes,  according  to  the 
quantity  intended  to  be  made  at 
one  fublimation,  which  fometimes 
amounts  to  two  hundred  weight. 
The  jar  is  ufually  coated  from  the 


confident  :     as    foon  as   this    hap 
pens,  the  veffel  mult  be  immediate- 
ly clofe  covered. 

During  the  fublimation,  care 
muft  be  had  that  the  matter  rife 
not  in  the  neck  of  the  veffel, 
fo  as  to  block  up  and  burft  the 
glafs  :  to  prevent  this,  a  wide- 
necked    bolt-head,    or    rather     an 


which  fhould  be  fo  ffrong  as  to 
keep  the  matter  continually  fubli- 
niing  to  the  upper  part  of  the  jar, 
without  coming  out  at  its  mouth, 
which  is  covered  with  an  iron  plate; 
(2)  to  put  into  the  fubliming  vef- 
fel, only  fmall  quantities  ot  the 
mixture  at  a  time. 

A  method    is  mentioned   in    the 


oval  earthen  jar,  coated,  lliould  pra6lical  chemiftry  of  making  cin- 
be  chofen  for  the  fubliming  veffel.  nabar  without  fublimation,  by  a- 
If  the  former  is  employed,  it  v/ill  gitating  or  digefting  mercury  in 
be    convenient     to   introduce,    at     the    volatile    tin£ture  of  fulphur, 

already 
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already   defcribed.     I    have   found  portion  of  fulphur   than   the    forts 
a    fulphureous    liquor   more   eafily  commonly  met  with.     The  regulus 
parable   to   have  a    like  eifeft :   the  of  antimony,  arid   even   white  arfe- 
folution  for  lac  fulpburis  will,  with  nic,  when  combined  with  a  certain 
fome  addrefs,  luccced.  quantity  of  common  fulphur,  fecm 
The  principal  ule  of  cinnabar  is  to  have  their  dcletereous  power  de- 
as    a    pigment.       It    was   formerly  ftroyed  :  on    feparating    more    and 
held  in  great  efteem  as  a  medicine,  more  of  the    fulphur,    they    exert 
in  cutaneous    foulnefTes,  gouty  and  more  and  more  of  their  proper  viru- 
rheumatic    pains,    epileptic    cafes,  lence.     It  does  not  feem  unreafon- 
&c.  but  of   late,  it   has    loft  much  able  to  prefume,  that  mercury  may 
I  of   its    reputation.      It   appears    to  have  its  adilivity  varied  in  like  man- 
I  be  nearly  fimilar   to  \.h.Q  etbiops,  al-  net;  that   when    perfedlly    fatiated 
I  ready    fpoken    of.      Cartheuler    re-  with    (ulphur,    it    ma/   be     inert  : 
lates,  that    having   given   cinnabar  and  that  when  the  quantity  of   ful- 
I  in  large  quantities  to  a  dog,  it  pro-  phur  is    more    and    more    leffened, 
!  duced    no    fenfilile  effedt,    but    was  the    compound    may    have    greater 
i  partly  voided  along  with  the  feces  and  greater  degrees    of   the  proper 
unaltered,  and  partly  found    entire  efficacy  of  mercurials. 
'in  the  ftomach   and   inteftines   upon         Cinnabar    is    fometimes   ufed    in 
opening    the    animal.      The    ccic-  fumigations   againft  venereal  ulcers 
brated    Frederick    Hoffman,    after  in   the    nofe,    mouth,   and    throat, 
beftowing  high  encomiums  on   this  Half  a  drachm  of  it  burnt,  the  funie 
preparation,    as    having,    in   many  being    imbibed    with     the    breath, 
inftanccs  within  his  own  knowledge,  bas  occafioned  a  violent  falivation. 
perfe«!i\ly  cured  epilepfies   and  ver-  This  effe6l  is    by    no  means  owing 
tigoes  trom   contufions  of  the  head  to  the  medicine  as   cinnabar;  when 
(where   it    is    probable,    however,  fet  on  fire,  it   is   no  longer  a  mix- 
that  the  cure  did  not   fo  much  de-  tare  of  mercury  and  fulphur;  but 
pend  upon  the  cinnabar,  as  on  the  "Jercury   refolved  into    fume,    and 
fponlaneous   recovery  of  the  parts  blended    in    part  with    the    volatile 
from  the  external  injury)   obferves,  vitriolic  acid  ;  in    either   of   which 
that  the  large  repeated  doles,  necef-  circumilances,  this  mineral,  as    al- 
fary  for    having  any    effect,  can  be  'e^idy  obfervcd,  has   very  powerfui 
borne  only  where  the    firft    palfages  eftedts. 
are  llrong,  and  that  if  the  fibres  of 
1  the  ftomach    and  inteftines   are    lax 


and  flaccid,  the  cinnabar,  accu- 
mulated and  concreting  with,  the 
mucous  matter  of  the  parts,  occa- 
fions  great  opprelfion  ;  which  feems 
to  be  an  acknowledgment  that  the 
cinnabar  is  not  fubdued  by  the 
powers  of  digeftion,  and  has  no 
proper  medicinal  atb'vity.  There 
are  indeed  fome  inftanccs  of  the 
daily  ufe  of  cinnabar  having  brought 
on  a  falivation  ;  perhaps  trom  the 
cinnabar,  made  ufe  of  in  thole 
cafes,  having  contained  a    lcl5  pro- 


MERCURIUS    CALCINATUS. 
Calcined  mercwy . 
Land. 
Put  purified  quickfilver  into  a  broad- 
bottomed   glafs   veflel,  having   n 
finall  hole  open  to   the    air  ;  and 
keep  it  in  a    conftant   heat,  in  a 
fand-furnace,  forfeveral  months, 
until    it    is    calcined  into  a   red 
pov.'dor. 

This  tedious  procefs  might,  in 
all  probability,  be  greatly  expedit- 
ed,   by    employing,    inftead    of  a 

vcHe! 
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veffel  with  a  fmall  aperture,  a  very  tity  of  water  iliouki  be  added  after 

wide-mouthed,  flat   bottomed  glafs  the  folution  is  completed, 

body,  of  fuch    a   height     that    the  This  procefs  is  given  only  aspre- 

mercury    may    notefcape:  by  this  paratory  to  fome  of   the  following 

means,  the  air,  which  is  eiTentially  ones.      The  folution  is  highly  cau- 


neceflary  to  the  calcination  of  all 
metallic  fubrtances,  will  be  more 
freely  admitted.  A  veffel  might  be 
fo  contrived,  as  to  occafion  a  con- 
tinual flux  of  air  over  the  furface 
ofthe  mercury. 

This     preparation     is    by     fome 


flic,  fo  as  fcarce  to  be  fafely 
touched.  It  ftains  the  (kin  purple 
or  black. 

CALX  MERCURIL 

Calx  of  mercury. 

Edinb. 


highly  efteemed  in    venereal  cafes,     Take  any  quantity  of  the  folution 

of  mercury,  and  evaporate  if 
over  a  gentle  fire,  till  a  white 
drv  mafs  remains. 


and  fuppofed  to  be  the  moil  effica- 
cious and  certain  of  all  the  mer- 
curials. It  may  be  advantageoufly 
given  in  conjunftion  with  opiates  : 
■  a    bolus  or    pill,    containing   from 


This    calx,  or   rather   fait,    of 


half  a  grain  to  two  grains  of  this  mercury,  is  violently  corrofive. 
calx,  and  a  quarter  or  half  a  grain  It  is  rarely  made  ufe  of  any  other- 
or  more  of  opium,  with  the  addi-  v/ife  than  for  making  the  following 
tion  of  fome  warm  aromatic  ingre- 
dient, may  be  taken  every  night. 
Thus  managed,  it  afls  mildly, 
though  powertuUy,  as  an  alterative 
and  diaphoretic  :  given  by  itfelf  in 
largerdofes,  as  four  or  five  grains, 
it  proves  a  rough  emetic  and  ca- 
thartic. 


MERCURII  SOLUTIO. 

Solution  of  mercury. 
Edinb. 
Take  equal  quantities  of  pure  quick- 
filver,  and  double  aquafortis. 
D'lgefl;  them  together,  in  a  phial 
placed  in  a  fand-furnace,  that 
a  limpid  folution  may  be  made. 

Aqjj  af  ort  is  diflolves  mercury 
more  eafily,  and  in  larger  quantity, 
than  any  other  acid  :  fixteen  ounces, 
if  the  menllruum  is  very  ftrong  and 
pure,  will  take  up  eleven  or  twelve. 
As  the  liquor  grows  cold,  a  confi- 
derable  part  concretes,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  veflTel,  into  a  cryflalline 
form.  If  the  whole  is  wanted  to 
remain  fufpended,  a  proper   quan- 


preparation  and  the   corrofive    fub- 
limate. 

MERCURIUS   CALCINATUS, 

vuleo 
PR/ECIPITATUS  RUBER. 

Red  calx  of  mercury,  commonly  call-' 
edy  red  precipitate. 
Edinb. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  calx  of 
mercury,  and  reverberate  it  in  a 
crucible,  with  fucceihve  de- 
grees of  heat.  Its  white  colour 
will  change  firft  into  a  brown, 
and  afterwards  a  yellow  ;  at; 
length,  upon  increafing  the  fire, 
it  paffes  into  a  deep  red. 

MERCURIUS  CORROSIVUS 
RUBER. 

The  red  mercurial  corrofi^je^ 
Land. 
Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver. 
Compound  aquafortis,  defcribed 
in    page    451,     of    each    equaJ 
weights. 
Mix,    and    fet   them     in   a   broad- 
bottomed   veffel,  in  a  fand-heat» 

till 
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till   all    the  humidity  is  exhaled,     tally  evaporate,  leaving  the  minium 
and  the  mafs   has  acquired  a    red     behind. 


colour. 

The  marine  acid  in  the  com- 
pound menftruum,  ordered  in  this 
laft  procefs,  dilpofes  the  mercurial 
calx  to  aiTunie  the  brigtit  fparkling 
look  admired  in  it:  which,  though 
perhaps-  no  advantage  to  it  as  a 
medicine,  ought  neverthelefs  to  be 
infiflied  on  by  the  buyer  as  a  mark 
of  its  goodnefs  and  ftrength.  As 
ioon  as  the  matter  has  gained  this 
appearance,  it  fhould  be  immedi- 
ately removed  from  the  fire,  other- 
wife  it  will  foon  lofe  it  again. 
The  preparation  of  this  red  preci- 
pitate, as  it  is  called,  in  peri'eftion, 

is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  a  fecret  a  portion  of  the  acid  ;  but  to  no 
not  known  to  our  chemifts  j  info-  very  good  purpofe,  as  they  either 
much  that  we  are  under  a  neceffity  leave  the  medicine  ftill  too  corro- 
of  importing  it  from  abroad.  This  five,  or  render  it  fimilar  to  others 
reflexion  feems  to  be  founded  on  which  are  parable  at  an  eafier 
mifinformation :  we  fometimes  in-  rate. 
deed  receive  confiderable  quanti- 
ties from  Holland  ;  but  this  de- 
pends upon  the  ingredients  being 
commonly  cheaper  there   than  with 


Some  have  ventured  to  give  this 
medicine  internally,  in  venereal, 
fcrophulous,  and  other  obftinate 
chronic  diforders,  in  dofes  of  two 
or  three  grains,  and  more.  But 
certainly  the  milder  mercurials, 
properly  managed,  are  capable  of 
anfwering  all  that  can  be  expefled 
from  this  ;  without  occafioning  vi- 
olent anxieties,  tormina  of  the 
bov/els,  and  other  ill  confequences, 
which  the  beft  management  can 
fcarcely  prevent  this  corrofive  pre- 
paration from  fometimes  doing. 
The  chemifts  have  contrived  fun- 
dry  methods  of  correcting  and  ren- 
dering it  milder,  by    divefting  it  of 


MERCURIUS  CORALLINUS. 

Coralline  mercury . 
Land. 
us,  and  not  upon  any  fecret  in  the     Pour  on   the  red   mercurial  corro- 


five, about  thrice  its  weight  of 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  di- 
geft  them  together,  with  a  gen- 
tle heat,  for  two  or  three  days, 
frequently  fhaking  the  veflel  : 
then  fet  fire  to  the  fpirit,  keep- 
ing the  powder  continually  ftir- 
ring  till  all  the  fpirit  is  burnt 
away. 

It  is  fuppofed,  that  all  the  more 

tinuance  of  the  fire.     The  beft  crl-  violent    preparations  of  this  kind, 

terion    of   its   ftrength,  as    already  ccmpofed  of  metallic  bodies  united 

obferved,     is   its    brilliant    appear-  with  acids,  are  rendered   milder  by 

ance  ;  which    is    alfo    the    mark  of  digeftion  in  fpirit  of  wine  ;  the  acid 

its  genuinenefs:  if  mixed    with  mi-  being  dulcified,  or  in  part  ablorbed 

nium,  which  it  is  fometimes  faid  to  by  the  fpirit.     This  evidently  hap- 

be,  the  duller  hue  will  difcover  the  pens  in  fome  cafes,  where  the  pro- 

abufe.       This    admixture    may    be  portion  of  acid  is  large,  or  iuii-icient 

more  certainly   detected  by    means  to  render  the  compound   foluble^m 

of  fire  :   the  mercurial  part  will  to-  water  :  but  that  it  happens  equally 


manner  of  the  preparation. 

This  precipitate  is,  as  its  title 
imports,  an  efcharotic,  and  in  this 
intention  is  frequently  employed 
h-^  the  furgeons,  with  bafilicum, 
and  other  dreiTings,  for  confuming 
fungous  flelli  in  ulcers,  and  the  like 
purpofes.  It  is  fubjeiSt  to  great 
uncertainty  in  point  of  ftrength  ; 
more  or  lefs  of  the  acid  exhaling, 
according  to    the  degree   and  con- 
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in  others,  I    cannot  affirm.     Thus  The   cohobation   of  fpirit    of  nitre 

much  is    certain,  that   the    mercu-  upon    the     corrofive,    anfwers    no 

riuscorallinus,  whether    from  this  ufeful  purpofe  5  for    whatever    the 

eaufe,  or  barely  from   fome  of  the  acid    communicates,    is   afterwards 

acid  being  diifipated  by  the  heat  of  diffolved  and  feparated  by  the  wa- 

the  burning  fpirit,  proves  confider-  ter  :    if  the   diredion    of    keeping 


ably  milder  than  the  corrofive  was 
at  firft.  It  is  ftill,  however,  a  me- 
dicine of  great  a£livity,  and  feems 
to  be  fcsrce  fufficiently  fafe  for  in- 
ternal ufe :  a  few  grains  of  it  ge- 
nerally prove  cathartic  or  emetic, 
andfometimes  occafion  violent  fymp- 
toms. 

Arcanum  corallinum. 
The  coralline  fecret. 
Take  five  ounces  of  the  red  mercu- 
rial corrofive,  and  eight  ounces 
of  fpirit  of  nitre :  dillil  off  the 
fpirit  in  a  retort  ;  return  it  with 
four  ounces  of  frefii  fpirit  of 
nitre  upon  the  refidium,  and 
draw  it  off  again  as  before  : 
repeat  this  procefs  with  four 
ounces  of  new  fpirit  ;  and  at 
laft  keep  the  fire  up  very  ftrong, 
for  at  leaft  two  honrs.  The 
powder,  which  remains  in  the 
retort,  is  to  be  put  into  a  cruci- 
ble, and  kept  of  a  v/orm-red 
heat  for  feven  or  eight  minutes: 
then  boil  it  for  half  an  hour, 
in  three  pints  of  pure  water  ; 
diilil  from  it  twelve  ounces  of 
rartarized  fpirit  of  wine,  co- 
hobating  the  fpirit  twice  ;  digefi: 
it  for  forty-eight  hours  in  a  fand 
heat,  with  the  fame  quantity  of 
frelli  tartariaed  fpirit  ;  raifing 
the  fire  towards  the  end,  fo  as 
to  make  the  fpirit  fimmer  a 
little  ;  afterwards  fuffer  the 
whole  to  cool,  decant  off  the 
ijMrit,  and  dry  the  powder  for 
ufe. 

Tk  I  s  preparation,  notwithftand- 
ing  its  pompous  name,  is  a  very 
unthrifty     and     injudicious     one. 


up  a  ftrong  fire  for  fome  time,  after 
the  laft  diftillation,  is  not  ftriflly 
complied  with,  all  the  mercury 
v/il!  diffolve  in  the  water,  and  the 
folution  will  prove  fimilar  to  the 
folut'iQ  mercurii  above  defcribed. 

PULVIS    PRINCIPIS, 

Princess  po'wder , 

Grind  eight  ounces  of  the  red  mer- 
curial corrofive  into  a  fine  pow- 
der ;  and  digeft  it  with  two 
quarts    of  water,    in   an   almoft 

.  boiling  heat,  for  twelve  hours, 
occafionally  ftirring  up  the  pow- 
der from  the  bottom :  then  pour 
off  the  liquor,  and  digeft  the 
powder  in  a  frefli  parcel  of  watef 
as  before  ;  repeating  this  procefs 
a  third  time.  The  laft  water 
being  poured  off,  grind  the  pow- 
der v;ith  double  its  weight  of  fixE 
alkaline  fait,  and  digeft  it  as  at 
firft  in  freili  waters,  till  it  be- 
comes infipid.  Afterwards  boil 
it  in  fpirit  of  wine  ;  and  laftly, 
pouring  off  the  fpirit,  dry  the 
powder  for  ufe. 

Panacea    mercurii    rubrat.' 
Red  panacea  of  mercury . 

Digeft  the  red  mercurial  corrofive 
with  eight  times  its  weight  of 
v/ater,  for  twenty-four  hours, 
fliaking  the  veffel  three  or  four 
times  :  pour  off  the  water,  dry 
the  powder,  and  digeft  it  with 
eight  times  its  v/eight  of  fpirit 
of  wine,  for  fifteen  days.  The! 
fpirit  being  then  decanted  off, 
burn  upon  the  calx  twice  its; 
weight  of  tindlure  of  fulphur : 
afterwards  digeft  it  two  or  three 
days   longer    in   frelli  fpirit    of 
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wine  ;  and  in  the  laft  place,    ex- 
Hecate  it  for  ufe. 

Th  e  three  foregoing  prepara- 
tions have  been  kept  in  particular 
hands  as  fecrets.  At  bottom  they 
are  all  nearly  the  fame,  and  much 
too  trivial  to  deferve  the  pains  ta- 
ken about  them.  They  are  per- 
haps farther  diverted  of  acid,  tiian 
the  mercurius  corallinus  of  the  fliops ; 
but  have  this  difadvantage,  that  the 
quantity  of  acid  feparated  in  the 
troublefome  digeftions,  &c.  muft 
vary  according  to  different  cir- 
cumftances  in  the  operation.  All 
the  four  ftand  renommended  in 
fmall  dofes,  two  grains  for  inftance, 
as  excellent  alterants  and  diapho- 
retics :  in  the  larger  ones,  they 
prove  emetic  and  cathartic. 

MERCURIUS  CORROSIVUS 
SUBLIMATUS,  vel  ALBUS. 

7he   nvhite    mercurial   corrsfi^e^    or 

corrtfiqje  mercury  fuhlimate. 

Land, 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  forty  ounces; 
Sea-falt,  thirty  three  ounces; 
Nitre,  twenty  eight  ounces; 
Calcined    green  vitriol,  fixty-fix 
ounces. 

Grind  the  quickfilver  in  a  wooden 
or  ftone  mortar,  with  an  ounce 
or  more  of  corrofive  mercury 
fublimate  already  made,  until 
the  quickfilver  is  divided  into 
fmall  grains  :  this  mixture  is 
to  be  ground  with  the  nitre,  and 
afterwards  with  the  fea  fait  ; 
then  add  the  calcined  vitriol, 
continuing  the  triture  only  for 
a  little  time  longer,  left  the 
quickfilver  fliould  run  together 
again.  Laftly  proceed  to  lub- 
limation,  in  a  glafs  matrals; 
to  which  you  may  adapt  ahead, 
in  order  to  fave  a  little  fpirit  that 
will  corns  over. 


It  has  been  fuppofed  that  cor~ 
rofive  fublimate  participates  of  ai^ 
the  ingredients  employed  in  this 
procefs  ;  though  it  is  certain,  that 
it  confitis  only  of  mercury  and  the 
acid  of  the  fea  fait  united  together 
The  materials  being  mixed  and 
expofed  to  the  fire,  firfl  the  vitriol 
parts  with  its  acid;  which,  diilodg- 
ing  thofe  of  the  nitre  and  marine 
fait,  takes  their  place.  The  ma- 
rine acid,  refolved  into  fume  and 
allifted  by  the  nitrous,  difiblves  the 
mercury  nov/  alfo  ftrongly  heated. 
This  acid,  though  it  very  difficult- 
ly a£ts  on  mercury,  yet  when  thus 
once  united  with  it,  is  more  ftrong- 
ly retained  thereby  than  any  other 
acid.  The  nitrous  fpirit,  there- 
fore, having  nothing  to  retain  it 
(for  its  own  bafis,  and  that  of  the 
fea  fal  are  both  occupied  by  the 
vitriolic  j  and  that  which  the  vi- 
triolic iorfook  to  unite  with  thefe, 
is  now  fcarcely  combinable  with 
it)  arifes  leaving  the  mercury  and 
marine  acid  to  fublime  together 
when  the  heat  fliall  be  ftrong  e~ 
nough  to  elevate  them.  Some  fmall 
portion  of  the  marine  fpirit  arifes 
along  with  the  nitrous  ;  and  hence 
this  compound  acid  has  been  ufual- 
ly  employed  infted  of  the  aquafortis 
compofita,  to  which  it  is  fimilar,  tor 
making  the  red  corrofive. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
vitriol  and  the  bafes  of  the  nitre 
and  fea  fait,  are  of  no  farther  ufe 
in  this  procefs,  than  as  convenient 
intermediums  for  facilitating  the 
union  of  the  mercury  with  the  ma- 
rine acid.  They  likewife  ferve  to 
afford  a  fupport  tor  the  fublimate 
to  reft  upon,  which  thus  affumes 
the  form  it  is  expected  in,  that  of 
a  placenta  or  cake.  The  defign  of 
adding  a  little  fublimate  already 
made  is  to  facilitate  the  extindion 
of  the  mercury,  or  its  mixture  with 
the  other  materials. 

Lis  There 
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There  are  fundry  other  ways 
of  making  this  preparation,  or  of 
combining  mercury  with  the  ma- 
rine acid.  If  mercury  corroded  by 
the  vitriolic  acid  into  a  white  mafs 
(as  for  making  the  yellow  mercurial 
emetic  or  turpeth  mineral  defcribed 
hereafter  )  be  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  fea  fait  and  fet  to  fub- 
lime  ;  the  vitriolic  acid  will  quit 
the  mercury  to  unite  with  the  bafis 
of  tfe  fea  fait  ;  and  the  acid  of 
the  lea  fait,  now  fet  at  liberty,  will 
unite  with  the  mercury,  and  fub- 
lime  with  it  into  the  compound  re- 
quired. The  difcovery  of  this  me- 
thod is  generally  attributed  to  Boul- 
due  J  though  it  is  found  alfo  in 
Kunckel's  lahoratorium  chymicum. 

If  the  mercury  be  corroded  by  the 
nitrous  acid  inflead  of  the  vitriolic, 
the  event  will  be  the  fame  i  that 
acid  equally  quitting  the  mercury, 
and  fetting  loofe  the  marine.  This 
method  the  college  of  Edinburgh 
liave  received. 

Edinb. 

Take 

Calx  of  mercury  (that  is,  a  fo- 
lution  of  mercury  in  aquafor- 
tis, evaporated  to  a  dry  white 
mafs,) 
Decrepitated  fea  fait,  of  each  e- 
qual  quantities. 
Powder,  and  mix  thefe   well  toge- 
ther; and  put    them  into  a   ma- 
trafs,  of  which  they  m.ay  nearly 
fill  one  half  :  place  the  veffel    in 
a  fand    furnace,  and  proceed  to 
fublimation  ;  applying    at   firfl:  a 
gentle    heat,  and  afterwards  in- 
creafing  it,  till  all  the  fublimate 
has    arifen  in  a    white  criftalline 
mafs,  to    the  upper  part  of  the. 
matrafs  :  feparate  this   from  the 
red     fcoria,    and    purify     it,    if 
needful    by    a  fecond    fublima- 
tion. 
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The  fublimate  made  by  this 
method  is  the  fame  Vv^ith  the  fore- 
going ;  but  as  the  quantity  of  fixE 
matter  is  fmall,  it  difficultly  af- 
fumes  the  form  of  a  cake.  It  re- 
quires indeed  fome  ficill  in  the  ope- 
rator, to  give  it  this  appearance 
when  either  procefs  is  followed. 
When  large  quantities  are  made, 
this  form  may  be  eafily  obtained, 
by  placing  the  matrafs  no  deeper  in 
the  fand  than  the  furface  of  the 
matter  contained  in  it  ;  and  re- 
moving a  little  of  the  fand  from  the 
fides  of  the  glafs,  as  foon  as  the 
flovv'ers  begin  to  appear  in  the  neck  5 
when  the  heat  fliould  likewife  be 
fomewhat  lowered,  and  not  at  all 
raifed  during  the  whole  procefs. 
The  fublimation  is  known  to  be 
compleated  by  the  edges  of  the 
cryflalline  cake,  which  will  form  up- 
on the  furface  of  the  caput  mortu- 
um,  appearing  fmooth  and  even, 
and  a  little  removed  from  it. 

Onr  apothecaries  rarely,  and 
few  even  of  the  chemitb,  attempt 
the  making  of  this  preparation 
»hemfelves;  greateft  part  of  whaE 
is  uled  among  us  comes  from 
Venice  and  Holland.  This  foreign 
fublimate  has  been  reported  to  be 
adulterated  with  arfenic.  Some 
affirm  that  this  dangerous  fraud 
may  be  difcovered  by  the  fubli- 
mate turning  black  on  being  moif- 
tened  with  alkaline  ley  :  which 
by  others  is  denied.  As  this  point 
feemed  of  fome  importance  to  be 
determined.  I  made  fundry  ex- 
periments with  this  view,  v.^hich 
convinced  me  of  the  infufficiency 
of  alkalies  for  difcovering  arfe  = 
nic.  Alkaline  ley,  poured  into 
a  folution  of  pure  fublimate, 
into  a  folution  of  pure  arfenic, 
and  into  a  mixture  of  the  two 
folutions  in  different  proportions, 
produced  no  blacknefs  in  any  j 
and    though    the   pure   fublimate, 

and 
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and  the  mixtures  of  it  with  arfenic,  defirous   of  convincing    themfelves 

exhibited    fome  differences  in  thefe  of  the  genuinenefs  of  this  important 

trials,  yet    thefe    differences    were  preparation.     Let  fome  of  the  fub- 

neither  fo  conflant,  nor  fo  ftrongly  limate,  pov>/dered  in   a  glafs  mor- 

marked,  as   to    be  laid  down,  uni-  tar,    be  well  mixed   with   twice  its 

verfally,  for  criteria  oftheprefence  weight   of  black  flux,  (page  532.) 

or    abfence    of    arfenic  :     different  and    a   little   filings    or  fhavings  of 


fpecimens  of  fublimate,  known  to 
be  pure,  differed  confiderably  in 
diis  refpedt  ;  probably  from  their 
holding  a  little  more  or  lefs  mercury 
in  proportion  to  the  acid,  or  from 
their  retaining  fom.e  fmail  portion 
of  thofe  acids  v/hich  were  employ- 
ed in  the  preparation  as  intermedia 


iron  :  put  the  mixture  into  a  cru- 
cible capable  of  holding  four  or  five 
times  as  much;  give  a  gradual  fire 
till  the  ebullition  ceafes,  and  then 
haftily  increafe  it  to  a  white  heat. 
If  no  fumes  of  a  garlic  fmell  can  be 
perceived  during  the  procefs ;  and 
if  the  particles  of  iron  retain    their 


Some   chemifls    deny  the  ^praSli-     form, without  any  ofthembeingmelt- 
cability  of  this  adulteration.   There     ed-  I  think  we   may  be  fecure  that 
is  a   procefs  common  in  books  of    the  mixture  contained  no  arfenic. 
chemiilry,  wherein  fublimate    and 

arfenic  being  mixed  together  and  Sublimate  is  a  mofl  I'iolent 
fet  to  fublime,  they  donot  arife  in  corrofive,  prefently  corrupting  and 
one  mafs,  or  yield  any  thing  fi-  deflroying  all  the  pares  of  the  body 
milar  to  the  preparation  here  in-  it  touches.  A  folution  of  it  in 
tended  5  the  arfenic  abforbs  the  v/ater,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
acid,  of  the  fublimate,  and  is  re-  ?.  drachm  to  a  quart,  is  made  ufe  of 
duced  thereby  into  a  liquid  or  for  keeping  down  proud  flefli,  and 
butyraceous  confiftence^  while  the  cleanfing  foul  ulcers,  and  a  more 
mercury  thus  freed  from  the  acid 5  dilute  folution  as  a  cofmetic,  and 
diftils  in  its  running  form  :  if  the  for  deflroying  cutaneous  infe£ts. 
quantity  of  arfenic  is  infufKclent  But  a  great  deal  of  caution  is  re- 
to  decompound  the  v/hole  of  the  quifite  even  in  thefe  external  ufes 
fublimate,  the  remainder  of  the  of  it. 
fublimate  concretes  diflind  from 
the  arfenical  butter.  From  whence 
they  conclude,  that  arfenic  and  fub- 
limate cannot  be  united  together, 
into  a  cryflalline  cake,  the  form  in 
which  this  preparation  is  brought 
to  us. 

The    above   experiment    is     not 
altogether    decifive  ;    for     though 


Some  have  neverthelefs  ventured 
to  give  it  internally,  in  the  dofe 
of  one- tenth  or  one-eighth  of  a 
grain.  Boerhaave  relates,  that  if 
a  grain  of  it  be  dilfolved  in  an 
ounce  or  more  of  water,  and  a 
drachm  ofthis  folution, foftened  with 
fyrup  of  violets,  taken  twice  or 
t'hiice  a  day,   it  will  perform  won 


arfenic  and  fulphur  do  not  aflume  ders  in  many  reputed  incurable  dif- 
the  required  form  by  the  common  tempers;  but  particularly  cautions 
procefsi  it  is   polfible  they  may  by     us  not    to  venture   upon  it,    unlefs 


fome  other  management.  It  v/ill 
therefore  (though  I  have  never 
found  any  reafon  to  fufpeft  that 
the  abufe  is  pradlfed)  be  proper 
to  point  out  means  for  the  fatif- 
f^£lion    of    thofe,    who    may    be 


the  method  of  managing  it  is  weil 
known. 

Sublimate  difTolved  in  vinous 
fpirits  has  of  late  been  given  in- 
ternally in  larger  dofes  froni_  a 
quarter  of  a    grain  to  half  a  grain. 

LI3 


This 
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This  method  of  ufing  it  was 
brought  into  vogue  by  baron  Van 
Swieten  at  Vienna,  particular!/ 
for  venereal  maladies  ;  and  feveral 
trials  of  it  have  been  made  in  this 
kingdom  alfo  vv^ith  fuccefs.  Eight 
grains  of  the  fublimate  are  diffblv- 
ed  in  fixteen  ounces  of  reQified 
fpirit  of  wine  or  proof  fpirit  ;  the 
rectified  fpirit  diffolves  it  more 
perfeflly,  and  feems  to  make  the 
jnedicine  milder  in  its  operation, 
than  the  proof  fpirit  of  the  origi- 
nal prefcription  of  Van  Swieten. 
Of  this  folution,  from  one  to  two 
fpoonfuls,  that  is,  from  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce,  are  given 
twice  a  day,  and  continued  till  all 
the  fymptoms  are  removed  ;  obferv- 
ing  to  ufe  a  low  diet  with  plenti- 
ful dilution,  otherwife  the  fubli- 
mate is  apt  to  purge,  and  gripe  fe- 
verely.  It  generally  purges  more 
or  lefs  at  the  beginning,  but  after- 
wards feems  to  operate  chiefly  by 
urine  and  perfpiration. 

Sublimate  confifts  of  mercury 
united  with  a  large  quantity  of 
marine  acid.  There  are  two  gene- 
ral methods  of  delliroying  its  corro- 
five  quality,  and  rendering  it 
mild  ;  combining  with  it  fo  much 
freib  mercury  as  the  acid  is  capa- 
ble of  taking  up,  and  feparating 
a  part  of  the  acid  by  means  of  al- 
kaline falts,  and  the  like.  On  the 
firft  principle,  mercuris  dulcis  is 
formed  5  on  the  latter,  white  pre- 
cipitate. '     ' 

MERCURIUS    DULCIS 

SUBLIMATUS. 
Dulcified  mercury  fublimate. 
Land. 
Take  of 

Corrofive  mercury  fublimate,  one 

pound  ; 

Purified  quickfilver,  nine  ounces. 

Having   powdered     the    fublimate, 

add   to  it    the    quickfilver,     and 

digeft  them  together  in  a  mairafs. 
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with  a  gentle  beat  of  fand,  until 
they  unite  ;  then,  increafing  the 
heat,  let  the  mixture  be  fub- 
limed.  The  fublimed  matter, 
freed  from  the  accrimonious  part 
at  top  and  fuch  mercurial  glo- 
bules as  happen  to  appear  di- 
lliniSt  in  it,  is  to  be  reduced  into 
powder,  and  fublimed  again  j 
and  this  fublimation  repeated  \\yi 
times. 

Edinh. 

Take  of 

Corrofive  mercury  fublimate,  re- 
duced to  powder  in  a  glafs  mor- 
tar, four  ounces  j 
Pure  quickfilver,  three  ounces. 

Mix  them  well  together,  by  long 
trituration  in  a  glafs  or  marble 
mortar,  until  the  quickfilver 
ceafes  to  appear  ;  taking  care  to 
avoid  the  finer  powder  that  flies 
off.  Put  the  powder  into  an  ob- 
long phial,  of  fuch  a  fize,  that 
only  one-third  of  it  may  be  filled ; 
and  fet  the  glafs  in  a  fand  fur- 
nance,  fo  as  that  the  fand  may 
reach  up  to  one-half  its  height. 
By  degrees  of  fire  fucccflively  ap- 
plied, almofl:  all  the  mercury 
will  fublime,  and  adhere  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  veflel.  The 
glafs  being  then  broken,  and  the 
red  powder  which  is  found  in  its 
bottom,  with  the  whitifli  one 
that  fticks  about  the  neck,  being 
thrown  away,  let  the  white  mer- 
cury be  fublimed  again  three  or 
four  times. 

The  trituration  of  corrofive  fub- 
limate with  quickfilver  is  a  very 
noxious  operation  :  for  is  is  almoft 
impollible,  by  any  care,  to  prevent 
the  lighter  particles  of  the  former 
from  arifing,  fo  as  to  affect  the  ope- 
rator's eyes  and  mouth.  It  is  ne- 
verthelefsof  theutmoft  confequence, 
that  the  ingredients  be  perfeflly 
united    before    the  fublimation  is 

begun  : 
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dioufly  effefled,  by  the  digeftion  or- 
dered in  the  firft  of  the  above  pro- 
ceffes.  It  is  indeed  Rill  neceflary  to 
pulverize  the  fubliniate,  before  the 
mercury  is  added  to  it  ;  but  this 
may  be  fafely  performed,  with  a 
little  caution  ;  efpecially,  if  during 
the  pulverization,  the  matter  be 
now  and  then  fprinkled  with  a  little 
ipirit  of  wine  ;  this  addition  does 
not  at  all  impede  the  union  of  the 
Ingredients,  or  prejudice  the  fubli- 
mation  :  it  will  be  convenient  not 
to  clofe  the  top  of  the  fubliming 
veflel  with  a  cap  of  paper  at  firft 
(as  is  ufually  praftifed)  but  to  de- 
fer this  till  the  mixture  begins  to 
fublime,  that  the  fpirit  may  ef- 
cape. 

The  rationale  of  this  procefs  de- 
ferves  particular  attention  |  and 
the  more  fo,  as  a  millaken  theory 
herein  has  been  produflive  of  fe- 
veral  errors,  with  regard  to  the 
operation  of  mercurials  in  general, 
it  is  fuppofed,  that  the  dulcifica- 
tion,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  mer- 
curius  corrofi^niSy  is  owing  to  the 
fpicula  or  iliarp  points,  on  which 
its  corrofivenefs  depends,  being 
broken  and  worn  off  by  the  fre- 
quent fublimations.  If  this  opinion 
was  jufl,  the  corrofive  would  be- 
come mild,  v/ithout  any  addition, 
barely  by  repeating  the  fublimati- 
on  ;  but  this  is  contrary  to  all  ex- 
perience. The  abatement  of  the 
corrofive  quality  of  the  fublimate  is 
entirely  owing  to  the  combination 
of  fo  much  frefli  mercury  with  it, 
as  is  capable  of  being  united  ;  and 
by  whatever  means  this  combina- 
tion is  effefled,  the  preparation 
will  be  fufficiently  dulcified.  Tri- 
ture  und  digeftion  promote  the  uni- 
on of  the  two,  whilft  fubliraatiori 
tends  rather  to  ditunite  them.  The 
prudent  operator,  therefore,  will 
not  be  folicitous  about  leparating 
fuch  msrgurial  globules    as  appear 


diftincil  after  the  firft  fublimaiion  ; 
he  will  endeavour  rather  to  com- 
bine them  with  the  reft,  by  repeat- 
ing the  triture  and  digeftion. 

The  college  of  Wirtemberg  re- 
quire their  mercurius  didcis  to  be 
only  twice  fublimed  ;  and  the  Au- 
guftan  but  once ;  and  Neumann 
propofes  making  it  dire£lly,  by  a 
fingle  fublimation,  from  the  ingre- 
dients which  the  corrofive  fubli- 
mate is  prepared  from,  by  only 
taking  the  quickfilver  in  a  larger 
proportion.  If  the  medicine,  made 
after  eitheirof  ihefe  methods,  fliould 
prove  in  any  degree  acrid,  water, 
boiled  on  it  for  fome  time,  will  dif- 
folve  and  feparate  that  part  in 
which  Its  acrimony  confifts.  The 
marks  of  the  preparation  being  fuf- 
ficiently dulcified,  are,  its  being 
perfeftly  infipid  to  the  tafte,  and 
indiffoluble  by  long  boiling  in  wa- 
ter. Whether  the  water,  in  which 
it  has  been  boiled,  has  taken  up  any 
part  of  it,  may  be  known  by  drop- 
ping into  the  liquor  a  ley  of  any 
fixt  alkaline  fait,  or  any  volatile 
alkaline  fpirit  :  if  the  decoction  has 
any  mercurial  impregnation,  it 
will  grow  turbid  on  this  addition  : 
if  otherwife,  it  will  cantinue  lim- 
pid. But  here  care  muft  be  taken  not 
to  be  deceived  by  any  extraneous 
faline  matter  in  the  water  itfelf  : 
moft  of  the  common  fpring  waters 
turn  milky  on  the  addition  of  al- 
kalies :  and  therefore,  for  experi- 
ments of  this  kind,  diftilled  .-wa- 
ter,  or  rain  water  ought  to  be 
u  fed . 

iV'iercurius  dulcis,  feven  times 
fublimed,  has  been  commonly  call- 
ed Calotnelas,  and  Aquila  alha  ; 
names  which  are  now  dropt  both 
by  the  l^ondon  and  Edinburgh 
colleges.  CahmeJas  is  indeed  _  a 
very  improper  name  for  a  white 
prenaration,  the  word  implying  a 
black    colour  ;    by    grinding    mer- 
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curius  dulcis  with  volatile  fpirlts, 
it  becomes  blackifli,  and  this  per- 
haps is  the  true  calomel. 

Mercurius  dulcis  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  beft  and  fafaft  prepara- 
tions of  this  mineral  for  general 
ufe,  whether  intended  to  ad  as  a 
fialogogue,  diaphoretic,  or  alte- 
rant. Many  of  the  more  elaborate 
proceffes  are  no  other  than  attempts 
to  produce  from  mercury  fuch  a 
medicine  as  this  really  is.  The 
dofe,  for  railing  a  falivation,  is 
ten  or  fifteen  grains,  taken  in 
the  form  of  a  bolus  or  pills,  every 
night  or  oftner,  till  the  ptyalifm 
begins.  As  an  alterant  and  dia- 
phoretic, it  is  given  in  dofes  of 
five  or  fix  grains  ;  a  purgative 
being  occafionally  interpofed,  to 
prevent  its  afFefling  the  mouth. 
Jt  anfwers,  however,  much  better, 
when  given  in  fmaller  quantities, 
as  one,  two,  or  three  grains  every 
morning  and  evening,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  fuch  fubftances  as  de- 
termine its  a£tion  to  the  ikin,  as 
the  extract  or  refin  of  guaiacum  ; 
the  patient  at  the  fame  time  keep- 
ing warm,  and  drinking  liberally 
of  warm  diluent  liquors.  By  this 
method  of  managing  it,  obflinale 
cutaneous  and  venereal  diftempers 
have  been  fuccefsfully  cured,  v;ith- 
out  any  remarkable  increafe  of  the 
fenfible  evacuations. 

Panacea  mercuru. 
Mercurial  panacea. 
Take  any  quantity  of  levigated  ca- 
lomel, and  four  times  as  much 
fpirit  of  wine.  Digefl  them  to- 
gether in  a  fand-heat  for  twenty 
days,  frequently  {leaking  the  vef- 
fel  I  then  pour  off  the  fpiritj  and 
dry  the  powder  for  ufe. 

This  preparation  differs  very 
little,  if  at  all,  from  the  foregoing; 
ior,  as  Lemery  obferves,  the  fpirit 
of  wine  does  not    diflblve  any  part 
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of  the  calomel.  Some  chemift^ 
have  therefore  recommended  a  proof 
fpirit,  or  common  water,  as  more 
fuitable  for  this  purpofe  than  rec- 
tified fpirit  :  if  any  part  indeed 
of  the  calomel  remains  not  fuffici- 
ently  dulcified,  this  will  be  dilTolv- 
ed  by  boiling  in  water,  and  con- 
fequently  the  preparation  becomes 
milder  ;  but  if  the  calomel  is  well 
made,  even  water  will  have  no 
effe£t  upon  it  ;  the  mercury  and 
fpirit  of  fait  being  fo  clofely  united 
to  each  other,  as  not  to  admit  of 
any  feparation  by  the  means  here 
propofed.  Nor  indeed  does  good 
mercurius  dulcis  want  any  of  its 
acid  to  be  taken  away,  as  being 
already  fufiiciently  fafe,  and  mild 
in  its  operation.  The  Edinburgh 
college  therefore,  who  received  this 
preparation  in  the  former  editions 
of  their  pharmacopoeia,  have  now 
rejeQed  it. 

MERCURIUS 
PR^CIPITATUS  ALBUS. 

White  precipitate  ef  mercury. 
EJirib . 
Diflblve  fublimate  corrofive  mer- 
cury in  a  fufiicient  quantity  of 
hot  water,  and  gradually  drop 
into  the  folution  fome  fpirit  of 
fal  ammoniac,  as  long  as  any 
precipitation  enfues.  Walli  the 
precipitated  powder  upon  a  filter, 
with  feveral  frefli  quantities  of 
wariTi  water. 

This  preparation  is  ufed  chief- 
ly in  ointments,  in  which  inten- 
tion its  fine  white  colour  is  no 
fmall  recommendation  to  it.  For 
internal  purpofes,  it  is  rarely  em- 
ployed, nor  is  it  at  all  wanted  : 
it  is  nearly  finiilar  to  mercurius 
dulcis,  but  lefs  certain  in  its 
eifefls.  Corrofive  fublimate,  as 
we  have  already  feen,  confifls  of 
mercury  united  with  a  large  pro- 
portion 
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portion   of  acid  :    It  is    there   dul-     in  its  pure  ftate  :   and  this  compen- 
cified    by    adding  as    much    frefli     dium  is  now  allowed  by  the  London 


mercury  as  is  fufficient  to  fatiate 
ail  the  acid  ;  here,  by  feparating 
all  the  acid  that  is  not  fatiated. 
This  laft  way  feems  an  unfrugal 
one,  on  account  not  only  of  the 
lofs  of  the  acid,  but  of  the  vola- 
tile fpirit  necefTary  for  abforbing 
it.  The  operator  may,  however, 
if  it  fhouid  be  thought  worth 
while,  recover  the  volatile  fait 
from  the  liquor,  by  adding  to  it 
after  the  precipitate  has  been  fe- 
parated,  a  proper  quantity  of  pot- 
afh,  and  diftilling  with  a  gentle 
heat,  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the 


college.     The  procefs  is  as  follows. 

Take 

Sublimate  corrofivemercury, 
Sal    ammoniac,     of  each    equal 
weights. 

Diflblve  them  both  together  in 
water,  filter  the  folution,  and 
precipitate  it  with  a  folution  of 
any  fixt  alkaline  fait.  Waili  the 
precipitated  powder,  till  it  is 
perfeaiy  fweet  (that  is  infipid  or 
void  of  acrimony.) 

Here    the    fai    ammoniac,   be- 


fpirit  of  the  volatile  fait  of  fai  am-  fides  its  ufein  the  capital  intention, 
moniac  ;  for  a  true  fai  ammoniac  promotes  the  folution  of  the  alkali 
is  regenerated  in  the  precipitation,  to  make  a  white  precipitation,  pro- 
from  the  union  of  the  volatile  fpirit  motes  the  folution  of  ihefublimate; 
with  the  marine  acid  of  the  fubli-  which,  of  itfelf,  is  difficultly,  and 
mate.  It  is  by  no  means  advifable  fcarce  at  all  totally  foluble  by  re- 
to  ufe  the  liquor  itfelf  as  a  folution  peated  boiling  in  water  :  for  how- 
offal  ammoniac,  or  to  feparate  the  ever  (kilfuliy  it    is    prepared,    fome 


fai    ammoniac    from 
poration  and    chryftall 
part  of  the  mercury  m 


by     eva-  part  of  it  will   have  an  under  pro- 

ization  as   a  portion  of  acid,  and   confequently 

ight  be   re-  approach  to  the  ftate  of  mercurius 

tained,  and   communicate   danger-  duicis.     A  good  deal  ot  care  is  re- 

ous  qualities   but  the    volatile  fait  quifite  in    the  precipitation,    for   if 

feparated    by    diftillation    may    be  too   large  a  quantity  of  the  fixt  al- 

ufed    without  fear   of  its    contain-  kaline  folution    be  imprudently  ad- 

ing   any   mercury,  none  of  which  ded,  the    precipitate   will  lofe    the 

will    arife  with   the  heat   by  which  elegant  white  colour   for  which  it 

volatile  falts  are  diflilled.  is  valued, 

Fixt   alkalies  anfwer  as  effeQual-         A    prcipitate    of  a  different 

ly,    for  precipitating  folutions    of  nature     from    the     preceding   has 

fublimate  as  the  volatile  ;     but  the  been    commonly   didinguiilied     by 

precipitate,  obtained  by    means  of  the    fame     name,     mlrcurius 

the former,inftead  of  bemg  white  as  p  eeci  pi  t  a  t  u  s  a  le  us  ^  thepre- 


with  the  latter,  is  generally  o» 
a  reddilli  yellow  or  orange  colour. 
If  fai  ammoniac  be  diflblved  along 
with  the  fublimate,  the  addition  ot 
fixt  alkalies  will  nov/  extricate  the 
volatile  alkali  of  the  fai  ammoniac, 
occafion  as  white  a  precipitation, 
as  if  the  volatile  alkali  had  been 
previoufly  feparated  and  employed 


parationof  which,  in  the  preceding 
edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia, is  as  follows. 

Take  any  quantity  ot  the  folution 
of  mercury  (made  in  aquafortis) 
and  pour  into  it,  by  little  and 
little,  feme  very  (Irong  brine  of 
fea  fah,  until  ail  ihs  quickfilver 
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rius  dulcis  produces  the  good  ef- 
refw  which  this  is  fuppofed  to  do, 
with  a  greater  degree  of  certainty, 
and  without  difordering  the  con- 
ftitution,  occafioning  voinitting,&c. 
which  this  precipitate,  in  a  dofe 
of  two  or  three  grains,  frequently 
does. 


is  precipitated  in  form  of  a  very- 
white  powder  ;  which  is  to  be 
wailied  upon  a  filtre  with  warm 
water,  til!  the  water  conies  off 
■without  any  acrimony.  The 
powder  is  then  to  be  put  betwixt 
the  folds  of  paper,  and  dried 
with  a  very  gentle  heat. 


This  is  a  very  unfrugal  pre- 
paration :  for  fea  fait,  in  whatever 
proportion  it  be  added,  will  not 
precipitate  all  the  mercury  :  this 
evidently  appears  upon  adding  a 
fmall  quantity  of  a  folution  of 
fixt  alkaline  fait,  or  volatile  al- 
kaline fpirit  CO  the  liquor  which 
remains  after  the  precipitate  is 
fallen,  when  it  will  again  grow 
turbid,  and  let  fall  a  confiderable 
cjuantity  of  frefh  precipitate. 
Hombci'-g  obferves,  that  it  the 
acid  fpirit  bears  an  over-proporti- 
on to  the  mercury  in  the  foluti- 
on, no  precipitation  at  all  will 
follow  upon  the  affufion  of  the 
brine  of  fea  fait.  If  the  precipi- 
tate be  wafhed  too  often  with  hot 
water,  it  will  all  diffolve  and  pafs 
the  filtre  :  the  fame  accident  will 
likewife  happen,  if  the  brine  em- 
ployed at  firft  to  throv/  down  the 
mercury  be  fuffered  to  ftand  too 
long  upon  the  precipitate. 

Some  have  been  accudomed  to 
fubftitute  the  above  officinal  white 
precipitate  in  the  place  of  this; 
but  very  injudicioufly  :  the  firft 
is  fo  mild,  as  not  improperly  to 
deferve  the  appellation  by  which 
it  is  diflinguiflied  in  the  former 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  dukis  ; 
whilft  thi';  lafl:  is  fo  far  corrofive, 
as  to  be  employed  by  the  farriers 
for  the  purpofes  of  an  efcharotic. 
■  Internally,  it  is  among  us  very 
rarely  made  ufe  of;  notwichftand- 
ing  the  character  given  of  it  by 
Bocrhaave,  of  being  "  perhaps 
"  the  beil  remedy  hitherto  af- 
"    forded  by   mercurv."     Mercu^ 


Mercurius     p  r  j?,c  I  p  it  at  u  s 

FUSCUS,    VUlgO    WURTZII. 

Broivny  commonly  called  Wurtz's^ 
precipitate . 

Take  any  quantity  of  a  folution 
of  mercury  (made  in  aquafortis) 
and  gradually  drop  into  it  oil 
oftarrar  per  deliquium,  till  the 
efferveficence  ceafes.  A  pow- 
der will  precipitate,  which  is 
to  be  edulcorated  as  the  fore- 
going. 

This  preparation  was  in  con- 
fiderable efteem  fome  years  ago, 
but  at  prefent  is  rarely  or  never 
made  ufe  of,  and  hence  it  is 
now  rejected  both  by  the  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  colleges.  It 
does  not  feem  to  differ  in  ftrength 
or  effects  from  the  fweet  precipi- 
tate. 

MERCURIUS 
PR^CIPITATUS  VIRIDIS. 

Green  p:  ecipitate  of  mercury . 
Edinb. 
Diff<)lve  four   ounces    of  corrofive 
fublimat.e  mercury  (previoufly  re- 
duced   to  powder)  in  a  quart  of 
hot  water. 

Digell  an  ounce  and  an  half  of 
copper  filings,  with  eight  ounces 
of  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  in  a 
matrafs,  until  a  deep  blue  tinc- 
ture is  extratfted. 
Filter  the  tindure,  and  drop  it 
by  degrees  into  themercuiial  fo- 
lution :  vv^hen  the  precipitate  has 
fallen,,  evaporate  m  a  land  heat 
to  drynefs. 

This 
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Th  I  s  differs  from  the  fweet  pre- 
cipitate, in  containing  an  admix- 
ture of  copper,  which  renders  it  an 
emetic  too  rough  to  be  ufcd  inter- 
nally with  fafety  :  and  hence  the 
prefent  praftice  has  almoft  entirely 
rejected  it. 

This  preparation  is  confiderably 
different  from  the  green  precipi- 
tate of  foreign  pharmacopceias. 
There  the  proportion  of  copper, 
contained  in  the  preparation  when 
finifhed  is  much  greater  ;  for 
though  the  quantity  directed  to  be 
taken  is  lefs,  yet  aquafortis  being 
employed  foi  the  menilruum,  the 
whole  is  diiTolved  ;  whereas  the 
volatile  fpirit,  here   employed,  ex- 


rjinh. 
Take  four  ounces  of  pure  quick- 
filver,  and  eight  ounces  of  oil 
of  vitriol.  Cautioufly  mix  them 
together  and  diftil  in  a  retort, 
placed  in  a  fand  furnace,  to 
drynefs  ;  the  white  calx,  which 
is  left  at  the  bottom,  being 
ground  to  powder,  and  thrown 
into  warm  water,  immediately 
grows  of  a  yellow  colour  :  wafli 
this  in  frefh  waters  renewed 
feveral  times,  until  it  has  loft 
all  its  acrimony  :  then  dry  it  for 
life. 


The    quantity    of  oil  of  vitriol, 
formerly  dire(aecl  was  double  to  that 
tracts    but    a  very  fmall  portion  of     in  the  above  prefcriptions  :  the  re- 
it.  duftion,  now  made  in   this  article, 

greatly  facilitates  the  procefs  :  and 
even  lefs  than  the  prefent  quantity 
would  fuffice. 

Boerhaave  directs  this  preparati- 
on to  be  made  in  an  open  glafs, 
flowly    heated,    and     then     placed 


MERCURIUS  EMETICUS 
FLAVUS 

The yelloijo  mercurial  emetic. 

Lond. 

Upon    purified    quickfilver,     con 


tained  in  a  glafe  veffel,  pour  immediately  upon  burning  coals  ; 
double  its  weight  of  the  ftrong 
fpirit,  or  oil  of  vitriol.  Heat 
the  liquor  by  degrees,  fo  as  at 
length  to  make  it  boil,  till  a 
white  mafs  remains,  which  is 
to  be  thoroughly  dried  with  a 
■ftrong  fire.  This  mafs  on  the 
affufion  of  warm  water,  grows 
yellov;ifli,  and  falls  into  powder, 
which  is  to  be  diligently  ground 
with  the  water,  in  a  glafs  mor- 
tar :  then  fufier  it  to  fettle,  pour 
off  the  water  and  wafli  the 
pov/der  in  feveral  parcels  offreih 
water,  until  it  is  fufhcientty  dul- 
cified. 


MERCURIUS 
PR^CIPITATUS  FLAVUS, 

feu 
TURPETHUM  MINERALS. 
■vj   precipitate    of  mercury,    i 
tiirpet}}  viimraL 


care  being  taken  to  avoid  the 
fumes,  which  are  extremely  noxi- 
ous. This  method  will  fucced 
very  well,  with  a  little  addrefs, 
when  the  ingredients  are  in  fmall 
quantity  :  but  where  the  mixture  is 
large,  it  is  better  to  ufe  a  retort, 
placed  in  a  fand  furnace,  with  a 
recipient,  containing  a  fmall  quan- 
ty  of  water,  luted  to  it.  Great 
care  fliould  be  taken,  when  the 
oil  of  vitriol  begins  to  babble, 
to  ffeadily  keep  up  the  heat, 
without  at  all  inereafmg  it,  tiii 
the  ebnllitioa  ceafes,  when  the 
augmented  to  the 
tliat  as  much  as 
rcdundaiu  acid  may 


fire  fliould    be 
utmoft  degree, 
poinble  of  the  J 
be  expelled. 

If  the  matter  be  but  barely 
exficcated,  ic  proves  a  camlic  la!c, 
which  in  the  abluti^'in  with  water 
will  almoil  all  diifDlve,  leaving 
only    a   little  quiiu:ty  of  f^roeth  : 


I 
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the  more  of  the  acid  has  been  diiii- 
pated  the  lefs  of  the  remaining 
mercury  will  dilTolve,  and  confe- 
quently  the  yield  of  turpeth  will 
be  the  greater  ;  fire  expelling  only 
the  acid  (viz.  fuch  part  of  the  acid 
as  is  not  completely  fatiated  with 
mercury)  while  water  takes  up 
always  along  with  the  acid,  a 
proportionable  quantity  of  the 
srjercury  itfelf.  Even  when  the 
matter  has  been  ftrongly  calcined, 
a  part  will  ftill  be  foluble  ;  this  evi- 
dently appears  upon  pouring  into 
the  wafhings  a  little  folution  of  fixt 
alkaline  fait,  which  will  throw 
down  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
yellow  precipitate,  greatly  refem- 
bling  the  turbith,  except  that  it  is 
lefs  violent  in  operation. 

From  this  experiment,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  beft  method  of 
edulcorating  this  powder  is,  by 
impregnating  the  water,  intended 
to  be  ufed  in  its  ablution,  with 
a  determined  proportion  of  fixt 
alkaline  fait;  for  by  this  means, 
the  waflied  turbith  will  not  only 
turn  out  greater  in  quantity,  but, 
what  is  of  more  confequence, 
always  have  an  equal  degree  of 
ftrength  ;  a  circumftance  which 
deferves  particularly  tobeconfider- 
ed,  cfpecially  in  making  fuch  pre- 
parations as,  from  an  error  in  the 
procefs,  may  prove  too  violently 
corrofive  to  be  ufed  with  any  to- 
lerable degree  of  fafety. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  though 
thefuperfluous  acid  is  here  abforb- 
ed  from  the  mrcrury  by  the  al- 
kaline fait  ;  yet  in  iome  circum- 
ilances  this  acid  forfakes  that  fait 
to  unite  with  mercury.  If  tarta- 
rum  rjitriolaiui/i ,  or  nitriim  'vitriola- 
tian  (i.  e.  a  co.^ibination  of  vi- 
triolic acid  with  fixt  alkali)  be 
dilTolved  in  water,  and  the  folution 
?idded  to  a  folution  of  mercury 
!n  aquafortis  ;    the     vitriolic   acid 


will  unite  with  the  mercury,  and 
form  with  it  a  turbith,  which 
falls  to  the  bottom  ;  leaving  only 
the  alkali  dilTolved  in  the  aqua- 
fortis, and  united  with  the  acid 
thereof  into  a  regenerated  nitre. 
On  this  principle  depends  the  pre- 
paration defcribed  by  Wilfon,  un- 
der the  title  of  An  excellent  preci- 
pitate of  ttiercury  5  which  is  no  0- 
ther  than  a  true  turbith,  though  not 
generally  known  to  be  fuch.  It  is 
made  by  difTolving  four  ounces  of 
nitrum  vitriolatumin  fixteen  ounces 
of  fpirit  of  nitre  j  diflblving  in  this 
compound  liquor  four  ounces  of 
mercury  ;  abftra6ting  the  menftru- 
um  in  a  fand  heat  ;  and  edulcora- 
ting with  water  the  gold-coloured  1 
mafs  which  remains. 

Turbith  mineral  is  a  flrong 
emetic,  and  in  this  intention  ope- 
rates the  moft  powerfully  of  all 
the  mercurials  that  can  be  fafely 
given  internally.  Its  adion  how- 
ever is  not  confined  to  the  prims 
viae  ;  it  will  fometimes  excite  a 
ptyalifm,  if  a  purgative  is  not 
taken  foon  after  it.  This  medi- 
cine is  ufed  chiefly  in  virulent 
gonorrhseas,  and  other  venereal 
cafes,  where  there  is  a  great  flux 
of  humours  to  the  parts  :  it  is 
faid  likewife  to  have  been  employ- 
ed with  great  fuccefs,  in  robuft 
conftitutions,  againft  leprous  dif- 
orders,  and  obflinate  glandular 
obftrudtions  :  the  dofe  is  from  two 
grains  to  fix  or  eight.  It  may 
be  given  in  dofes  of  a  grain  or 
two  as  an  ^alterative  and  dia- 
phoretic, after  the  fame  manner 
as  the  mercurius  calcinatus  already 
fpoken  of. 

This  medicine  has  been  ot  late  < 
recommended  as  the  moft  efteftual 
prefervaiive  againft  the  hydropho- 
bia. There  are  feveral  examples 
of  its  preventing  madnefs  in  dogs 
that  had   been  bitten  ;  and    fome, 


i:!hap.  lo. 

of  its  performing  a  cure  after  the 
.madnels  was  begun  :  from  fix  or 
ifeven  grains  to  a  fcruple  may  be 
Igiven  every  day,  or  every  otlier 
|day,  for  a  little  time,  and  repeated 
at  the  two  or  three  fucceeding  fulls 
and  changes  of  the  moon.  Some 
few  trials  have  likewile  been  made 
on  human  fubjefis,  bitten  by  mad 
dogs  ;  and  in  thefe  alio  the  turbiih, 
ufed  either  as  an  emetic  or  altera- 
tive, feemed  to  have  good  effefls. 
See   James's     treatile    on     canine 

radnefs. 
The  wafhings  of  turbith  mi- 
neral are  u(ed  by  fome,  extef- 
aally,  for  the  itch  and  other 
cutaneous  foulnelTes.  In  fome 
cafes  mercurial  lotions  may  be 
proper,  but  they  are  always  to 
be  ufed  with   great  caution  :  this 
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is  by  no  means  an  eligible  one, 
as  being  extremely  unequal  in 
point  of  ftrength  ;  more  or  lefs 
of  the  mercury  being  diffijlved, 
as  obferved  above,  according  to 
the  degree  of  calcination.  The 
pharmacopcsia  of  paris  direfls  a 
mercurial  walli  free  from  this  in- 
convenience, under  the  title  of  Ajua 
mercurialis,  or  Mercurius  liquidiis. 
It  is  compofed  of  an  ounce  of 
mercury,  diffblved  in  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  and 
diluted  with  thirty  ounces  of  di- 
ftilled  water.  In  want  of  diftilled 
water,  rain  water  may  be  ufed; 
but  of  fpring  waters  there  are  very 
few  which  will  mix  with  the  mer- 
curial folution,  without  growing 
lurpid  and  precipitating  a  part  of 
the  mercury. 


SECT.     VIIL 


Preparations  of  antimony. 


ANTIMONY  is  compofed  of 
a  metal,  united  with  fulphur 
or  common  brimftone. 
If  powdered  antimony  be  ex- 
pofed  to  a  gentle  fire,  the 
fulphur  exhales  ;  the  metallic 
part  remaining  in  form  of  a  white 
calx,  reducible,  by  proper  fluxes, 
into  a  wliitifh  brittle  metal,  call- 
ed regulus.  This  is  readily 
diftinguiilied  from  the  other 
bodies  of  that  cbfi,  by  its 
not  being  foluble  in  aquafortis  ; 
its  proper  menrtruum  is  aqua 
regis. 

If  aqua  regis  be  poured  upon 
crude  antimony,  the  metallic 
part  will  be  diifolved  ;  and  the 
fulphur  thrown  out,  partly  to 
the  fides  of  the  veffel,  and  part- 
ly to  the  furface  of  the  liquor, 
in  form  of  a  greyilh  yellow 
fubftance.     This,  feparated  and 


purified  by  fublimation,  appears 
on  all  trials  the  fame  with  pure 
common  brimftone. 
The  metal,  freed  from  the  fui- 
phur  naturally  blended  with  ir, 
and  afterwards  fufed  with  com- 
mon brimftone,  refumes  the  ap- 
pearance and  qualities  of  crude 
antimony. 

The  antimonial  metal  is  a 
medicine  of  the  greateft  power  of 
any  known  fubftance  :  a  quantity 
too  minute  to  be  fenfible  on  the 
tendereft  balance,  is  capable  of 
producing  virulent  effects,  if  taken 
diffolved  or  in  a  foluble  ftate. 
If  given  in  fuch  a  form  as  to  be 
immediately  mifcible  with  the  ani- 
mal fluids,  it  proves  violently 
emetic;  if  fo  managed  as  to  be 
more  flowly  afted  on,  cathartic  ; 
and  in    either     cafe,    if  the  dofe 


is  extremely  fmall,  diaphoretic. 
Thus  though  vegetable  acids  ex- 
tra£t  fo  little  from  this  metal, 
that  the  remainder  feems  to  have 
loft  nothing  of  its  weight,  the 
tindtures  prove  in  no  large  dofes 
ftrongly  emetic,  and  in  fmaller 
ones  powerfully  diaphoretic.  The 
regulus  has  been  caft  into  the 
form  of  pillars,  which  afled  as 
virulent  cathartics,  though  with- 
out fuffering  any  fenfible  diminution 
of  weight  in  their  pafTage  through 
the  body  j  and  this  repeatedly,  for 
a  great  number  of  limes. 

This  metal,  divefted  of  the 
inflammable  principle  which  it  has 
in  common  with  other,  metalic 
bodies,  that  is  reduced  to  a  calx, 
becomes  indiflbluble  and  inadtive. 
The  calx  neverthelefs,  urged  with 
a  ftrong  fire,  melts  into  a  glafs, 
as  eafy  of  folution  (partially)  and 
as  virulent  in  operation,  as  the 
regulus  itfelf:  the  glafs, thoroughly 
mingled  with  fuch  fubftances  as 
prevent  its  folubiliiy,  as  wax,  re- 
llns,  and  the  like,  is  again  render- 
ed mild. 

Vegetable  acids,  as  already 
cbferved,  diflblve  but  an  extreme- 
ly minute  portion  of  this  metal  : 
the  folution  neverthelefs  proves 
powerfully  emetic  and  cathartic. 
The  nitrous  and  vitriolic  acids 
only  corrode  it  into  a  powder, 
to  which  they  adhere  fo  flightly 
as  to  be  feparable  in  good  meafure 
by  water,  and  totally  by  fire, 
leaving  the  regulus  in  form  of  a 
calx  fimilar  to  that  prepared  by 
fire  alone.  The  marine  acid  has 
a  very  different  effe£t  :  this  re- 
duces the  regulus  into  a  violent 
corrofive,  and  though  it  difficultly 
Tinites,  yet  very  clofely  adheres  to 
it,  infomuch  as  not  to  be  feparable 
by  any  ablution,  nor  by  fire,  the 
regulus    arifjng     along     with    it. 
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The  nitrous  or  viriolic  acids  ex- 
pel the  marine,  and  thus  reduce  the 
corrofive  into  a  calx  fimilar  to  the 
foregoing. 


Sulphur  remarkably  abates  the 
powder  of  this  metal  :  and  hence 
crude  antimony  (in  which  the 
regulus  appears  to  be  combined 
with  from  one  fourth  to  one  half 
its  weight  of  fulphur)  proves  al- 
together mild.  If  a  part  ofihe  ful- 
phur be  taken  away,  by  fuch  ope- 
rations as  do  not  deftroy  or  calcine 
the  metal,  the  remaining  mafs  be- 
comes proportionably  more  aflive. 

The  fulphur  of  antimony  may 
be  expelled  by  deflagration  with 
nitre  :  the  larger  the  quantity  of 
nitre  to  a  certain  point,  the  more 
of  the  fulphur  will  be  diflipated, 
and  the  preparation  will  be  the 
more  a£live.  If  the  quantity  of 
nitre  is  more  than  futficient  to  con- 
funie  the  fulphur,  the  reft  of  ir, 
deflagrating  with  the  inflammable 
principle  of  the  regulus  itfelf  ren- 
ders it  again  mild. 

The  fulphur  of  antimony  is 
likewife  abforbed,  in  fufion,  by 
certain  metals,  and  by  alkaline 
falts.  Thefe  laft  when  united 
with  fulphur,  prove  a  menftruum 
for  all  the  metals  (zinc  excepted) 
and  hence  if  the  fufion  is  long  conti- 
nued, the  regulus  is  taken  up,  and 
rendered  foluble  in  v/ater. 

Crocus     antimonii    medci- 

N  A  L  I  S  . 

Medicinal  crocus  of  antimony . 

Take  of 

Antimony,  eight  parts; 
Nitre,  one  part. 

Mix,  and  throw  them  by  little  at 
a  time,  into  a  red  hot  crucible  : 
when  the  deflagration  ceafes, 
take  the  crucible  out  of  the  fire, 
and  reduce  the  matter  into 
pov.'der 

This 


Chap.  to. 
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Th  I  s  preparation  is  fufficiently 
mild,  though  confiderably  more  ac- 
tive than  the  crude  mineral  :  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  grains  will  in  fome 
conftitutions  operate,  though  very 
gently,  both  upwards  and  dovi^n- 
wards.  It  appears  to  be  nearly 
fimilar  to  the  medicinal  regulus  here- 
after defcribed. 

In  this  and  the  following  pro- 
ceffes  with  nitre,-  the  operator 
muft  obferve  to  throw  into  the 
crucible  only  a  little  of  the  mat- 
ter at  a  time,  and  to  wait  till 
the  deflagration  of  one  parcel  is 
over  before  another  is  added  j  for 
if  much  was  put  in  at  once,  the 
deflagration  would  be  fo  violent, 
that  great  part  of  the  matter 
would  be  thrown  over  the  cruci- 
ble. The  pov/der  is  moft  conve- 
niently introduced  by  means  of 
a  fmall  iron  ladle  :  care  mufl  be 
taken  not  to  bring  back  with 
the  ladle  any  fpark  of  coal,  which 
v.'ould  fet  fire  to  the  rell  of  the 
mixture. 

Crocus  antimonii  mitior. 
The  milder  crocus  of  antimony , 

Take  of 

Antimony,  two  parts; 
Nitre,  one  part. 

li/lix  them  together,  and  throv/ 
the  powder  by  degrees  into  a  red- 
hot  crucible.  As  foon  as  the 
deflagration  ceafes,  remove  the 
matter  from  the  fire  (without  fuf- 
fering  it  to  melt)  and  reduce  it 
into  powder. 

This  preparation  is  called  mi- 
tior, not  in  regard  to  the  crocus 
above  defcribed,  but  to  that 
which  follows.  It  afls  much 
more  powerfully  than  the  fore- 
going ;  the  increafe  of  the  nitre 
occafioning  a  greater  quantity  of 
the  fulphur  of  the  amtimony  to 
be  dilTipatcd.  The  London  coni- 
mittee    received     it   in    their    fuft 


draught,  with  the  character  of  an 
antimonial  of  mild  operation, 
which  had  proved  a  fuccefsfuS 
medicine  in  numerous  inftances, 
without  any  one  example  of  its 
being  unfafe.  Some  trials  how- 
ever, afterv/ards  reported  to  them, 
where  the  operation  of  this  and 
the  following  crocus  were  com- 
pared, induced  them  to  lay  this 
preparation  afide.  It  appears  to 
difler  from  the  other  only  in  being 
lefs  violent. 

CROCUS  ANTIMONII. 

Crocus  of  antimony,    commonly  call- 
ed  Crocus      metallorum^    and    by 
foreign  ivriters.  He  par   antimonii, 
or  Liver  of  antimony . 
Land. 

Take 

Antimony, 

Nitre  of  each  equal  weights. 

Reduce  them  feparately  into  pow- 
der ;  then  mix,  and  injefl  them 
into  a  crucible  heated  to  a  white 
beat,  that  the  mixture  (after 
deflagration)  may  melt.  Then 
pour  it  out,  feparate  the  fcorise, 
and  referve  the  matter  underneath 
them  them  for  ufe  :  it  proves 
difl^erent  in  colour,  according  to 
the  continuance  of  the  heat;  the 
longer  it  has  been  kept  in  fufion, 
the  yellower  it  will  be. 

Edinh. 
The  mixture  of  antimony  and  nitre, 
made  as  above,  is  to  be  injedted 
into  a  red-hot  crucible^;  when 
the  detonation  is  over,  feparate 
the  feddilh  metallic  matter  from 
the  whitiili  crnft,  and  edulcorate 
it  by  repeated  wafliings  with  hot 
water. 

Here  the  antimonial  fulphur 
is  almoll;  totally  confumed,  and 
the  metallic  part  left  divefled  of 
its  corrector,     Thefe  preparations, 

given 
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given    from  two  to,  fix   grains,  aQ  water,  until    it  becomes  perfect- 
as    violent    emetics,  greatly    difor-  ly  infipid. 
dering    the      conftitution.       Their 

principal  ufe  is  in   maniacal    cafes;  This  procefs  is  defigned  chiefly 
as  the  bafis  of  fome  other  prepara-  to  fit    the  crocus    for    the  prepara- 
tions* and  among  the  farriers,  who  tion   of    emetic    tartar,    of   which 
frequently  give    to  horfes  an  ounce  hereafter,    and    of    the  antinioniai 
or  two    a  day,  divided   into  differ-  emetic    wine,    page   293.      If  the 
ent  dofes,    as    an    alterative  :    in  crocus    was    employed    for    thofe 
thefe  and   other    quadrupeds,    this  purpofes     without     wafiiing,      the 
medicine     adls     chiefly   as    a    dia-  alkaline  fait,    which   it   is  in  fome 
phoretic.  degree  impregnated    with  from  the 
The   chemifts  have  been   accuf-  deflagration     of   the   nitre,    v/ould 
tomed    to   make  the  crocus  with  a  in   part   fatiate  the    acids    of    the 
lefs    proportion    of  nitre  than    di-  tartar,  and   of  the  wine,  and  thus, 
reeled    above  ;    and    without    any  impeding  their  aflions  on  the  me- 
farther  melting,  than  what   enfues  tallic  part  of  the  antimony,  render 
from    the   heat    that     the    matter  the    medicines    very    precarious    in 
acquires    by     deflagration,    which  flrength  :  that  uncertainties    of  this 
when  the  quantity  is   large,  is  very  kind    may   be    the  more  effeftually 
confiderable  :  a    little  common  fait  guarded   againft,  the  glafs,  or  ra- 
is    added    to    promote  the    fufion.  ther  the  pure  regulus  of  antimony. 
The   mixture     is    put   by    degrees  is  by  fome  preferred  to  the  crocus, 
into  an  iron  pot,  or  mortar,  fome-  both    for   the     emetic    tartar    and 
what  heated,  and   placed  under    a  wine.        The  Edinburgh    college, 
chimney  :    when    the   firft    ladleful  as    appears   in    the   foregoing  pro- 
is    in,  a    piece   of  lighted  charcoal  cefs,  does    not  allow  the  crocus  to 
is  thrown     to  it,    which    fets  the  be    kept   in    its    unwafhed    ftate  5 
matter   on   fire:    the    refl;    of  the  making    the   ablution  a  part  of  the 
mixture   is   then     added    by    little  preparation  ot  it. 
and  little  :  the  deflagration  is  foon 

over,    and    the  whole    appears    in  Emk  t  ic  um  mi  t  e  an  tim  on  u. 

perfect  fufion  :  when  cold,  a  con-  A  mild  antimofiial  emetic. 

fiderabie    quantity    of    feorise    are  Take  of 

found   upon     the  furface  ;    which  Antimony,  one  partj 

fcorise   are  eafily  knocked  off  with  Nitre,  two  parts, 

a  hammer.     The  crocus  prepared  Grind    them  together,    and    throve 

after  this  manner  is  of  a  redder  co-  them   bv    little   and  little  into  a 


lour,  than   that  of  the  firft  of  the 
above  proceffes. 


red-hot  crucible  :  when  the  de- 
flagration is  over,  the  remaining 
matter  which  proves  white,  is  to 
be  waflied  for  ufe. 


CROCUS  ANTIMONII 
LOTUS. 

IVajljed  crocus  of  antimony 
Lond. 
Reduce    the   crocus   into     a 


Th  e  quantity  of  nitre  is  here  {o 
large,  as  to  confume  not  only  the 
fulphur  of  the  antimony,  but 
very  likev/ife  great  part  of  the  inflam- 
fubtile  powder,  and  boll  it  in  mable  principle  of  the  regulus. 
water:  then,  throwing  away  Boerhaave,  from  whom  this  prepa- 
this  water,  wafh  the  powder  ration  is  taken,  informs  us  that 
feveral    times    in    frefa     v.-arm     it  is  fo  mild,  as  often  to  occafion 

only 
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only  fome  light  naufea    and   gentle     The  feveral  wailiings,  mixed  toge- 


vomiting,.  with  a  large  difcharge 
offaliva,  and  thick  urine.  Its  el- 
fedts  Teem  to  be  nearly  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  the  reguhis  7nediclnalis 
and  crocus  medicinalis. 

CALX   ANTIMONII. 

Calx  of  antimony ,    commonly   called 
Diaphoretic  antimony . 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Antimony,  one  part  ; 
Nitre,  three   parts. 
Let  the  powdered  antimony  be  v/ell 
mixed  wth  the  nitre,  and  gradu- 


ther,    filtered,     and    evaporated 
over    a    gentle  fire  till   a    cuticle 
forms   on    the  lurface,  yield,  in 
the  cold,  cryftaU,  called 
NLFRUM  STIBIATUM. 
Antimoniated  nitre. 

The  calx  of  antimony,  whea 
freed  by  wafhing  from  the  faline 
matter,  is  extremely  mild,  if  not: 
altogether  inadive,  Hoffman,  Le~ 
mery,  and  others,  afTure  us,  that 
they  have  never  experienced  from 
it  any  fuch  effects  as  its  ufual  title 
(that    under  which  it    ftands  in  the 


ally  injefled  into  a  crucible, heat-  lail:    o^  the    above     proceffes)    im- 

ed  toa  light  white  heat;thematter  ports:   Boerhaave  declares,  that  it 

being  afterwards   taken  from  the  is    a  raere   metallic    earth,  entirely 

fire,  is  to  be  waflied  with  water,  deftitute   of  all    medicinal    virtue  - 

both  from     the    fait  which    ad-  and    the  committee  of  the  London 

heres  to  it,  and  from  the  groffer  college  admit  that  it    has  no   lenfi- 


part   that  is    lefs  perfectly    cal- 
cined. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  half  a  pound; 
Nitre,  a  pound  and  a  half. 

Reduce  them  feparately  into  pow- 
der, then  mix  them  together, 
and  throw  the  mixture,  by  a 
fmall  ladleful     at    a    time,    into 


ble  operation.  The  common  dofe 
is  from  five  grains  to  a  fcruple,  or 
'half  a  drachm  ;  though  Wilfon  re- 
lates, that  he  has  known  it  given  by- 
half  ounces,  and  repeated  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  for  feveral  days 
together. 

Some  report,  that  this  calx,  bf 
being  kept  for  a  length  of  time, 
contrafts  an  emetic  quality  :  from 
whence   it    has     been     concluded. 


a  red-hot  crucible  :  when  the  that  the  powers  of  the  reguline 
detonation  is  over,  let  the  white  part  are  not  entirely  deftroyed  j 
mafs  be  calcined  in  the  fire   for     that  the  preparation    has  the    vir- 


tues of  other  antimonials  which 
are  given  as  alteratives,  that  is„ 
in  fuch  fmall  dofes  as  not  to 
ftimuiate  the  primsc  via:  j  and  that^ 
therefore,  diaphoretic  antimony, 
as  it  is  certainly  among  the  mild- 
elc  preparations  of  that  mineral, 
may  be  ufeful  for  children,  and 
When  the  powder  is  waflied  with  fuch  delicate  conilitutions  where 
frelTi  quantities  of  water,  till  the     the     fiomach 


half  an  hour  longer  ;  then  pow- 
der   and  keep  it  in  a  glafs  vefiel 
clofely  ftopt. 
I     This  powder,  unwaflied,  is  called 
ANTIMONIUM    D'APHORETI- 
CUM  NiTRATUiVJ. 
Nitrated   diaphoretic  antimony. 


and    inteftines     arc 


water    comes    off  infipid,    it    is 


I    called. 
\RTIMONIUiVI    DIAPHOREI 
CUM  LOTUxVl. 
Wajljed    diaphoretic    antimony. 


!_ 


eafily  atxeded.  The  obfervaticn, 
however,  from  which  thefe  con- 
clufmns  are  drawn,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  well  founded  :  LudoVi- 
ci  relates,  that  after  keeping  the 
^/|  ni  powder 
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Deflagrate  them  together,  as  in  the 
foregoing  procefs„ 


powder  for  foui°  years,  it  proved 
as  mild  as  at  firfl:  :  and  the  Straf- 
burgh  pharmacopcEia,  with  good 
reafon,  fufpeds,  that  where  the 
calx  has  proved  emetic,  it  had 
either  been  given  in  fuch  cafes  as 
would  of  themfelves  have  been  at- 
tended with  this  fymptom  (for  the 
great'  aiexipharmac  virtues,  attri- 
buted to  it,  have  occafioned  it  to 
be  exhibited  even  in  the  more  dan- 
gerous malignant  fevers,  and  other 
diforders,  which  are  frequently  ac- 
companied with  vomiting)  or  that  it 
had  not  been  fufficiently  calcined, 
or  perfe£lly  freed  from  fuch  part 
of  the  regulus  as  might  remain  un- 
calcined.  The  uncalcined  part  be- 
ing groffer  than  the  true  cal'x,  the 
reparation  is  eftefled  by  wafhing 
over  with  water,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  direded  in  page  257,  for  fe- 
parating  earthy  powders  from  their 
grofler  parts. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  Vv'hen 
diaphoretic  antimony  is  prepared 
'vvith  nitre  abounding  with  fea  fait, 
of  which  all  the  common  nitre  con- 
tains fome  portion,  the  medicine  has 
proved  violently  emetic.  This  ef- 
fect is  not  owing  to  any  particular 
quality  of  the  fea  fait,  but  to  its 
quantity,  by  which  the  proportion 
of  the  nitre  to  the  antimony  is  ren- 
dered lefs. 

The  tiitrum  Jiiblatum  is  pro- 
duced by  the  deflagration  of  the 
fulphur  of  the  antimony  with  the 
nitre,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
fal  poly  ere  ft  (page  467.)  from 
which  it  diffijrs  no  otherwife  than 
in  retaining  fome  portion  of  the  an- 
timonial  calx. 

Cerussa    antimojjii. 
Ceriijfe  of  antimony . 
Take  of 

Regulus  of  antimonys  ons  part| 
Nitre,-  three  narts., 


Th  e  refults  of  both  procefles 
appear  to  be  altogether  the  fame. 
It  is  not  neceffary  to  ufe  fo  much 
nitre  here,  as  when  antimony  itfelf 
is  employed  j  for  the  fulphur  which 
the  crude  mineral  contains,  and 
which  requires  for  its  diifipation 
nearly  an  equal  weight  of  nitre  to 
the  antimony,  is  here  already  fe- 
parated.  Two  parts  of  nitre  to 
one  of  the  regulus  are  fufficient. 
It  is  better  however  to  have  zn 
ovtr-proportion  of  nitre  than  an 
under  one,  left  fome  parts  of  the 
regulus  flioutd  efcape  being  fuffi- 
ciently calcined. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 
that  though  crude  antimony  and 
the  regules  yield  the  fame  calces, 
yet  the  falts  feparated  in  wafhing 
the  calces  are  very  different.  As 
crude  antimony  contains  commofj 
fulphur,  the  acid  of  the  fulphur 
unites  with  the  alkaline  bafcs  of 
the  nitre,  and  the  refult  is  a 
neutral  fait  (page  467.)  As  the 
regulus  contains  the  phlogiftic  or 
imflammable  princible,  but  no 
fulphur,  the  nitre  Is  alkalized,  as 
it  would  be  by  charcoal  or  other 
like  inflammable  bodies  (page 
426  )  and  is  at  the  fame  time 
rendered  more  acrimonious  than 
the  common  alkaline  falts.  If 
only  equal  parts  of  the  regulus 
and  nitre  be  employed,  and  the  ' 
fire  kept  up  ftrong  for  an  hour 
or  more,  the  fait  will  prove  more 
cauftic  than  even  the  potential  can-  1 
tery  of  the  fliops.  But  the  caufti- 
ticity  of  the  fait  will  ftill  be  faF  ^ 
greater,  if,  inftead  of  the  fimple ! 
regulus  of  antimony,  the  martial  i 
re£[ulus  be  ufed. 


REGULUS 


Chap.  lo. 
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REGULUS    ANTIMONII 
MEDICINALIS. 

Medicinal  regulus  of  antinany, 
Eciinb . 

Take  of 

Antimony,  five  ounces  ; 
Sea  fait,  four  ounces  ; 
Salt  of  tartar,  one  ounce. 

Grind  them  into  powder,  and 
throw  the  mixture,  by  little  at 
a  time,  into  a  red-hot  crucible  ; 
occaiionally  breaking,  with  an 
iron  rod,  the  cruft  that  forms 
on     the     furface.        When     the 


SSI 

(Pharm.  Argent.  1725.  pag.  252.) 
It  is  faid  that  a  dole;  or  two  have 
frequently  removed  thefe  difor- 
ders,  by  occafioning  either  a  fa- 
lutary  diaphorefis,  or  adling  mild- 
ly by  ftool  or  vomit.  The  co- 
lour of  the  levigated  powder  is  a 
purplifi-i  brown.  The  aniimonial 
emetic  of  Boerhaave,  already  men- 
tioned, which  is  white,  is  nearh' 
fimilar  10  it  in  its  medicinal  ef- 
fects . 

The   common  fait    feems    to   be 
of  no    further  ufe   in    the  proceis. 


tufion    is  compleated,     pour  out     than  as    it    ferves    to  promote   th 

fLilion  ;  and  even  for  this  it  is 
not  nccelTary.  The  medicine  is 
faid  to  be  rather  more  mild  and 
certain  in  operation,  if  prepared 
v^itliout  it. 

Regulus     a  n  t ! m  o  n i  i  , 
Regulus  of  antimony. 

Take  of 
Antimony, 
Nitre, 

Crude    tartar,     of     each    equal 
parts. 

Grind  them  feparately  into  a  pow- 
der, then  mix,  and  rub  them  all 
together.  Throw  the  powder, 
at  leveral  times,  into  a  red-hoc 
crucible,  taking  care  to  break 
the  cruli:,  which  forms  on  the 
furface,  with  an  iron  rod:  when 
the  detonation  is  over,  let  a 
ftjong  fire  be  made,  that  the 
matter  may  flow  like  water,  then 
pour  it  out  into  a  warm  greafed 
cone,  which  is  to  be  gently 
rtiuck  on  the  fides,  that  the  re- 
gulus may  feparate  and  fall  to 
the  bottom  ;  v/hen  grown  coldj, 
let  the  regulus  be  cleared 
from  the  fcoris  that  lie  a  top 
of  it. 

In  this  procefs,  (which  is  taken 
from  the  e.lition  of  the  Edinburgh 
phsrmacopceia  publiilied  in  ilic 
vear  E744.)  an  alkaline  fait  is  pro- 


the  matter  into  an  heated  conr, 
gently  fliaking  it  now  and  then, 
or  ftriking  it  on  the  fides,  that 
the  regulus  may  fettle  to  the 
bottom  ;  when  grown  cold,  beat 
off  the  fcoria:,  and  grind  the 
regulus  into  a  powder,  which 
is  to  be  kept  in  a  clofe-iiopt 
vial. 

This  medicine  is  nearly  fimilar 
in  quality  to  one  made  with  one- 
eighth  of  nitre,  already  defcribed  ; 

i  in  both  procefles,  the  antimony 
is  freed  from  a  fmall  portion  of  its 
lulphur,    which    is     dillipated    in 

,■  fiame   by   the  nitre,  and    abforbed 

•J  by  the  alkaline  fait.  This  pre- 
paration is  greatly  celtabrated  by 
HoirDian,  and    other  German  phy~ 

jficians,  in  fundry  obdinate  chroni- 
cal diforders,  and  efteemed    one   of 

I  the   befi:    antimuniaU    that    can    be 

5  given  with  fafety  as  alterants  :  it 
operates  chiefly  as  a  diaphoretic, 
and     fometimes,     though     rarely, 

?proves  emetic.     The  dofe   is  fiom 
three  or  four  grains  to   twenty. 
This     regulus,     reduced      in    a 

■fubtile    powder,      is    the     genuine 

JFEBRIFUGE     POWDER    Ot    Cma- 

'nius  (Pharm.  Boruffo-Brandenburg, 
edit  1734.  pag.  J07.)  and  has 
been  greatly  conunended  in  all 
kinds  of  fevers,  both  of  the  in- 
terniiitent      and      eontinual     kind, 
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duced  from  the  nitre  and  tartar,  in 
fuch  quanliiy,  as  entirely  to  ablorb 
the  futphur  ot  the  antimony  :  the 
'alkali,  thus  fulphurated,  will  take 
up  more  or  lefs  of  the  regulinepart, 
according  to  its  quantity,  and  the 
continuance  of  the  fution. 

As  the  ingredients  are  above 
proportioned,  the  yield  of  regulus 
proves  extremely  fmall,  and  if  the 
fulion  is  long  continued,  fcarce 
perceptible,  almoll;  the  whole  of  it 
being  taken  up  into  the  fcorise  : 
in  order  to  obtain  the  largeft  quan- 
tity, the  nitre  ought  to  be  dimi- 
niflied  one  half.  It  is  convenient 
to  rub  the  nitre  and  tartar  toge- 
ther, and  deflagrate  them  in  an 
iron  ladle  or  pan,  before  their  mix- 
ture with  the  antimony  ;  tor  by  this 
means,  the  lofs  of  fome  part  of 
the  antimony,  which  otherwile 
happens  from  the  vehemence  of 
the  deflagration,  will  be  prevent- 
ed, a  fmaller  crucible  will  lerve, 
and  lefs  time  and  labour  complete 
the  procefs. 

The  mixture  of  nitre  and  tartar 
deflagrated  together,  will  reduce 
any  of  the  antimonial  calces  (as 
the  diaphoretic  antimony,  cerulle, 
or  antimony  calcified  by  itfelf) 
into  regulus  ;  the  oily  matter  of 
the  tartar  fupplying  the  inflam- 
mable principle,  which  all  calces 
require  for  their  revival  into  a 
metallic  form  ;  and  the  alkaline 
lalt  promoting  their  fufion.  It 
is  the  common  reducing  flux  of 
the  chemirts  ;  by  whom  it  is  called, 
from  its  colour,  the  black  flux. 
The  largefl:  yield  of  regulus,  hi- 
therto obtained  from  antimony, 
has  been  got  by  calcining  it  with- 
out addition,  as  dire€led  hereafter 
tor  making  glafs  of  antimony,  and 
reviving  the  calx  by  fufion,  with 
this,  or  other  like  compofuions, 
Mr.  Geofiroy,  who  firfl;  commu- 
nicated this  method  to  the  French 
academy,    feems     to     look    upon 
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foap  (the  fubftance  he  happened 
to  make  ufe  of  himfelf)  as  the 
only  one  that  will  fucceed  ;  b«t 
the  effects  of  this  are  not  different 
from  thofe  of  the  foregoing  flux. 
Both  confift  of  an  alkaline  fait,  and 
an  inflammable  (not  fulphureous) 
fubflance,  which  are  the  only  ma- 
terials here  neceflary.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  mofl:  advantageous  pro- 
cefs for  obtaining  the  regulus,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  following. 

Let  powdered  antimony  be  cal- 
cined or  roafl:ed  over  a  gentle 
fire,  as  directed  hereafter  for 
making  the  glafs.  Mix  the  calx 
with  about  equal  its  weight  of 
fome  reducing  P.ux,  fuch  as  the 
black  flux  above-mentioned. 
Melt,  the  mixture  in  a  crucible, 
with  a  quick  fire,  and  when  in 
thin  fufion,  pour  it  into  a  cone 
heated  over  a  fmoaky  flame  :  the 
pure  regulus  will  fall  to  the 
bottom,  the  fcorise  floating  on  the 
top. 

Regulus     antimonii     mar- 

T  I  ALIS. 

Martial    regulus    of  antimony. 

Take  of 
Antimony, 
Nitre, 

Crude  tartar,  of  each  one  poundi 
Small    pieces    of   iron,     half    a 
pound. 

Heat  the  iron  in  a  crucible  to  a 
white  heat  :  then  gradually  add 
the  other  ingredients,  firfl  pow- 
dered and  mixed  together,  and 
proceed  in  the  fame  manner  as  in 
the  foregoing  procefs. 

The  nitre  might  here  be  dimi- 
niflied  to  one-fourth  its  weight, 
and  the  tartar  to  half  that  quantity. 
The  pieces  of  iron  may  be  fmall 
nails  ;  the  filings  of  the  metal,  ly- 
ing clofer  together,  are  not  fo  rea- 
dily adted  upon  by  the  antimony, 
Regulus, 


Chap." 
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Kegulus   antimonii    stel- 

L  AT  us . 

Stellated regulits  of  antimony. 
This  is  made  by  melting  the  marti- 
al   regulus    feveral    times    v/ilh 
frefh  nitre  and  tartar. 

The  fimple  regulus  x)f  anti- 
mony is  more  readily  made  to 
exhibit  a  ftarry  appearance  on  its 
furface,  than  the  martial  ;  which 
k  will  alfo  do  by  one,  as  well  as 
by  any  number  of  tufions  :  the 
phenomenon  entirely  depends  up- 
on the  regulus  being  pure,  brought 
into  extreme  thin  fufion,  and 
cool-ed  Qowly  in  the  cone,  wirh- 
Gut  fliaking  or  moving  it.  If  the 
martial  regulus  is  employed,  it  is 
convenient  to  add  fome  frefli  an- 
timony (about  one-fourth  the 
weight  of  the  regulus)  to  abforb 
fuah  part  of  the  iron  as  may  be 
retained  in  it  :  when  the  whole  is  '■ 
in  perfect  fufion,  injeft,  at  times, 
about  one-eighth  of  nitre,  or  fixt 
alkaline  fait,  previoufly  dried,  and 
made  very  hot. 

The  three  foregoing  reguli  are 
at  prefent  rarely,  if  ever,  made 
i^fe  of  in  medicine  ;  the  emetic 
cups,  and  perpetual  pills,  for- 
merly made  from  them,  have  long 
been  kid  afide  as  precarious  and 
iinfafe.  Hence  the  Edinburgh 
college,  which  retained  them  all 
in  the  edition  of  their  pharmaco- 
poeia publifiied  in  1744,  have  at 
the  late  revifal  rejected  them.  It 
iliould  feem,  however,  that  the 
pure  regulus,  though  greatly  too 
virulent  to  be  taken  by  Itlelf,  might 
be  employed  to  advantage  for 
the  making  of  fome  other  prepara- 
tions, particularly  the  antimonial 
wine  and  emetic  tartar  :  for  the 
uncertainty  in  ftrength,  which  has 
often  been  complained  of  in  thofe 
medicines,  appears  to  proceed  chief- 
ly fro.m  faline  or  fulphureous  mat- 
ter in   the  antimonial    preparation 
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made  ufe  of  for  comraunicatinS 
the  impregnation  to  the  wine  o^' 
tartar;  and  (except  the  calces* 
which  are  divefted  of  the  prope^ 
antimonial  virtues)  the  regulus  js 
the  only  form  in  which  we  can  ex- 
ped  to  have  the  metallic  part  of  the 
antimony  free  from  fuch  admix- 
tures, the  only  antimonial  prepa- 
ration which  we  can  depend  on  be- 
ing always  aqual  in  its  own  degree 
of  power. 

The  fcoriae  produced  in  the  fore- 
going procelfcs,  afford  medicines 
lefs  violent  than  the  regulus  itfelf, 
fome  of  which  are  in  confiderable 
efleem.  Thefe  fcorise  confill  of  the 
fulphur  of  the  antimony  united 
with  an  alkaline  fait,  and  a  part 
ol  the  regulus  taken  up  by  this 
compound  J  and  rendered  foluble  in 
water. 

Sulphur  AURATUM   anti- 

MON  1 1. 

Golden  fulphiir  of  antimony  . 
Let  the  fcorise  of  regulus  of  anti- 
mony be  reduced  into  powder, 
whilft  warm,  and  then  boiled 
for  a  confiderable  time  in  thrice 
their  quantity  of  water.  Filter 
the  yellowifh  red  folution,  and 
drop  into  it  a  proper  quantity  of 
fpirii  of  vitriol  :  a  powder  will 
precipitate,  which  is  to  be  wafli- 
ed  %vith  water,  till  perfeflly 
edulcorated  and  freed  from  its  ill 
fmell. 

SULPHUR  ANTIMONII 
PRi^ClPITATUM. 
Precipitated  fulphiir  of  antitr.onl 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Antimony,  fixteen  ounces; 
Tartar,  a  pound  j 
Nitre,  halt  a  pound. 
Let  thefe  be  reduced  feparately  in- 
to powder,  then    mixed,  thrown 
by  degrees  into   a  red-hot  cruci- 
ble,   and  melted   with   a  ftrong 
M  m  3  fire. 
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tire.  Pour  out  the  matter  in- 
to a  conical  mould  ;  the  metal- 
lic part,  commonly  called  re- 
gulus  of  antimony,  will  fmk 
to  the  bottom,  the  fcoris  fwim- 
niing  above  it.  DilTolve  thefe 
fcoris  in  water,  filter  the  folu- 
tion  through  paper,    and   preci- 
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wkich  is  reducible  from  them  by 
proper  fluxes.  That  made  by  the 
firft  of  the  above  procefles  con- 
tains greateft  part  of  the  metal; 
for  as  we  have  already  feen,  very 
little,  fometimes  fcarce  any  at  all, 
feparates  in  the  fufion.  The 
quantity  'of  regulus  taken  up  in 
pitate  the  fulphur  by  dropping  in  the  fecond  alfo  will  be  different, 
fome  fpirit  of  fea  fait  :  laftly,  according  to  the  degree  of  fire 
XA'adi  the  fulphur  from  the  falts,  employed,  and  the  length  of  time 
and  dry  it  for  ufe.  that  the  fufion  is  continued.    Thefe 

medicines,  therefore,     muft    needs 

SULPHUR  AURATUM    ANTI-     be  liable  to  great  variation  in  point 

MONII.  offtrength,  and  in  this  refpedt  they 

Golden  fulphur  of  antimony ,  are,   perhaps,   the  moft  precarious, 

Edinb.  though   fome  have   affirmed,    that 

Boil,    in  an  iron  pot,    four  pints  of    they  are  mofl   certain,   of  the  an- 

foap    leys,  diluted     with     three     tinionial  medicines. 

pints  of  water,  and  throv/ in  by         The  foregoing  preparations  prove 

degrees   two  pounds  of  powder-     emetic    when   taken  on   an   empty 

ed  antimony  ;  keeping  them  con-     ftomach,    in    a    dofeoffour,    five, 

tinually   flirring,    with    an   iron     or  fix  grains  ;  but  in    the   prefent 

fpatula,  for  three  hours,  over  a    'praflice,     they     are    fcarce     ever 

gentle  fire  ;  and  occafionally  fup-     prefcribcd   in    this   intention;    be 


plying  more  water.  The  liquor, 
loaded  with  the  fulphur  of  anti- 
mony, being  then  llrained  thro' 
a  woollen  cloth,  drop  into  it 
gradually,  whilft  it  continues 
hot,  fo  much  fpirit  of  nitre, 
diluted    vviih   an   equal    quanti- 


ing   chiefly  ufed   as    alterative  do- 
obftruents,    particularly     in    cuta- 
neous   diforders.        Their    emetic 
quality  is  eafily  blunted,  by  niak- 
ing    them  up    into   pills    with  re- 
fins  or  extrads,    and   giving  them 
on    a    full   l^omach  :     with     thefe 
ty  ol    water,  as   fliall   be    fuffi-     cautions,    they    have  been  increaf- 
cient  to  precipitate  the  fulphur,     ed  to   the    rate    of  fixteen    grains 
"which    is   afterwards  to  be  care-     a     day,      and     continued     for     a 
fully  wailied  with   hot  water.         conliderable    time,      without     oc- 
-Tt   the    liquor     remaining   after     cafioning  any  diflurbance   upwards 
the  precipitation  be  purified    by     or  downwards.     As    their   ftrenglh 
iiltration,  evaporated   till  a  pel- '  is    precarious,  they   fiiould  be   ta- 
iicle  forms  on' the  furface,    and     ken    at  firft   in    very    fmall  dofes, 
then  fet  to  flioot,    it   will   yield     and  increafed  by  degrees  according 
cryflals    of  antimoniated    nitre,     to  their  effett. 

A  compofition  of  the  fulphur 
auratum,  with  mercuritjs  dulcis, 
has  been  found  a  powerful,  yet 
lafe,  alterative  in  cutaneous  dif- 
orders ;  and  has  completed  a  cure 
I,  ,  after    falivation    had    failed  :      in 

tarn  a  conuderable  quantity  of  the  venereal  cafes  likewife,  this  me- 
iuetajhc  part  of  the  antimony,  dicine  has  produced  excellent 
'       •■        ^  ■  •  ••-■.•?  .:-.  ,  ,  ,    ',.^,-  ::>.     .....  effeflsj, 


(the  fame  with  that  obtained 
from  the  waihings  of  diaphoretic 
antimony.)     .,  .     ,  ._^ 

Ti-iE  foregoing  preparations  are 
lOt    flridly    fulphurs  ;    they    con- 
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efFedts.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  the  fulphur  and  calomel  (well 
Jritu rated  together,  and  made  into 
pills  with  extrads,  &c.)  may  be 
taken  from  four  to  eight  or  ten 
grains,  morning  and  night  ;  the 
patient  keeping  moderately  warm, 
and  drinking  after  each  dofe,  a 
draught  of  the  decoction  of  the 
woods,  or  other  like  liquors.  This 
medicine  generally  promotes  perfpi- 
ration,  fcarce  occafioning  any  ten- 
dency to  vomit  or  purge,  or  affeft- 
ing  the  mouth.  See  the  Edinburgh 
€jfays.  vol.  i.  and  the  Ada  natur, 
curiof.  vol.  V. 

Kermis    mineralis. 
Kermis  mineral, 
■  I'ake  of 

Antimony,  fixteen  ounces  : 
Any     fixt     alkaline     (alt,     four 

ounces  j 
Water,  one  pint. 
Soil  them  together  for  two  hours, 
then  filter  the  warm  liquor  |  as 
it  coolsj  the  kermes  will  preci- 
pitate. Pour  otf  the  water,  and 
add  to  it  three  ounces  of  frefh 
alkaline  fait,  and  a  pint  more  of 
water  :  in  this  liquor  boil  the 
remaining  antimony  as  before  5 
and  repeat  the  procefs  a  third 
time,  with  the  addition  of  only 
two  ounces  of  alkaline  fait,  and 
another  pint  of  water  |  filtering 
the  liquor  as  at  firft,  and  colledt- 
ing  the  powders  which  fubfide 
from  them  in  cooling. 

Tki  s  medicine  has  of  late  been 
greatly  efteemed  in  fome  places, 
under  the  names  of  Kermes  mineral, 
pul-vis  Carthuftanus ,  poudre  des 
Cbartreaux ,  &c.  It  was  original- 
ly a  preparation  of  Glauber,  and 
for  forae  time  kept  a  great  fecret, 
till  at  length  the  French  king  pur- 
chafed  the  preparation  from  M.  de 
la  Ligerie,  for  a  confiderable  fum, 
and  communicated  it   to  the  pub- 


Preparatmis  of  Antimony 
lie  in  the  vear 


szs 


ijzo.  In  virtue, 
it  is  not  different  from  the  ful- 
phurs  above-mentioned  :  all  of 
them  owe  their  efficacy  to  a  part 
of  the  reguius  of  the  antimony, 
which  the  alkaline  fait,  by  the  me- 
diation of  the  fulphur,  renders  fo- 
luble  in  water. 

Panacea     ANTiMONilc 
Panacea  of  antimony , 

Take  of 

Antimony,  fix  ounces  j 

Nitre,  two  ounces  ; 

Common  fait,  an  ounce  and  an 

half; 
Charcoal,  an  ounce. 

Reduce  them  into  a  fine  powder, 
and  put  the  mixture  into  a  red- 
hot  crucible,  by  half  a  fpoon- 
ful  at  a  time,  continuing  the  fire 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the 
laft  injeflion  :  then  either  pour 
the  matter  into  a  cone,  or  let  it 
cool  in  the  crucible,  which  when 
cold  muit  be  broken  to  get  it  out. 
In  the  bottom  will  be  found  a 
quantity  of  reguius  ;  above  this 
a  conipad  liver-coloured  fub- 
ftance  ?  and  on  the  top,  a  more 
fpongy  mafs  :  this  laft  is  to  be 
reduced  into  powder,  edulcorated 
with  water,  and  dried,  when 
it  appears  of  a  fine  .golden  co= 
lour. 

This  preparation  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  bafis  of  Lo  c  k  y  e  r  's 
Pills,  which  were  formerly  a 
celebrated  purge.  Ten  grains  of 
the  powder  mixed  with  an  ounce  ot 
white  fugar-candy,  and  made  up 
into  a  mafs  with  mucilage  of  gum 
tragacanth,  may  be  divided  into  an 
hundred  fmall  pills  j  of  which  one, 
two,  or  three,  taken  at  a  time, 
are  faid  to  work  gently  by  ftool 
and  vomit.  The  compaiSt  liver- 
coloured  fubftance,  which  lies  im- 
mediately above  the  reguius,  ope- 
rates   more  churliflilj.      This  laft 

M  ni  4  '   '       appear? 
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appears    to   be  nearly   of  the  fame     in  an  uniform  powder,  without  any 
nature   with   the   crocus   atitimonii,     lumps,  and  of  a  grey  colour. 


With  this  powder,  fill  two-thirds 
of  a  crucible,  which  is  to  be  cover- 
ed with  a  tile,  and  placed  in  a 
wind-fnrnace.  Gradually  increafe 
the  fire,  till  the  cals  is  in  perfe£l 
fufion,  when  it  is  to  be  now  and 
then  examiged  by  dipping  a  cl'eari 
iron  wire  into  it  :  if  the  matter, 
which  adheres    to    the   end    of  the 


and   the   former    with   the  fulphur 
auratum. 

VITRUM  ANTIMONIL 
Glafs  of  antimony. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Antimony,  reduced   to   powder, 
one  poundo 

Calcine  it  over  a  gentle  fire,  in  an  wire,  appears  fmooth  and  equally 
unglazed  earthen  veflel,  keep-  tranfparent,  the  vitrification  is  com- 
ing it  continually  ftirring  with  pleted,  and  the  glafs  may  be  pour- 
an  iron  fpatula,  until  the  fumes  ed  out  upon  a  hot  fmooth  Ifone, 
ceafe,  and  the  antimony  is  re-  or  copper  plate,  and  fufFered  to 
duced  into  a  grey  powder.  Melt  cool  by  flovs^  degrees,  to  prevent 
this  powder  in  a  crucible,  wiih  its  cracking  and  flying  in  pieces, 
an  intenfe  fire,  and  pour  ont  the  It  is  of  a  tranfparent  yellowifli  red- 
liquid  matter,  into  a  heated  brals  colour. 

dull.  The  glafs   of   antimony   ufually 

met  with  in    the   ihops,  is   faid    to 

The    calcination   of-  antimony,  be  prepared  with  certain  additions  | 

to  fit  it  for   making  a   tranfparent  which   may  perhaps  render    it  not 

glafs,  fucceeds  very  flowly,  uniefs  fo  fit  for  the  purpofes  here   defign- 

ihe   operator  be    very   wary    and  ed.     By  the  m.ethod   above   diredt- 

circumfpecl  in  the  management  of  ed,  it  may  be  eafily   twade,  in    the 

3t.     The   moft  convenient   velTel  is  requifite   perfe£lion,    without    any 

a  broad  {hallow  difh,  or   a  fmooth  addition. 

flat  tile,  placed  under   a   chimney.  As   \te   have    feen,  in   a  former 

The  antimony  fhould  be   the  purer  procefs,  antimony    rendered  nearly 

fort,  fuch  as  is  ufually  found  at  the  or    altogether    inafliye  by  calcina- 

apex   of  the    cones  :  this,  grofsly  tion ;    it    might    be    expedted   that 

powdersd,  is   to  be  evenly   fpread  the  calx    and    glafs  of  the   prefeni 

over  the  bottom  of   the  pan,  fo  as  procefs,  would   be   iJkewife   inert. 


not  to  lie  above  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick  on  any  part.  The  fire 
jfhould  be  at  firit  no  greater  than  is 
juft  fufiicient  to  raife  a  fume  from 
the  antimony,  which  is  to  be  now 
and  then  (lirred  :  when  the  fumes 
begin   to  decay,  increafe   the  heat. 


But  here  the  calcination  is  far  lefs 
perfect  than  in  the  other  cafe, 
where  the  inflammable  principle  of 
the  regulus  is  totally  burnt  out  by 
deflagration  with  nitre  :  there  the 
calx  is  of  perfeft  whitenefs,    and    a 


scay,  increafe   the  heat,  glais  made  from  that  calx  (with  the 

taking  care  not    to  raife  it  fo  high  addition  of  any   faline   flux,  for  of 

as  to   melt   the  antimony,  or   run  itfelf  it  will    not  vitrify)    has    little 

xhe  powder  into  lumps :  after  fome  colour  :   but  here  fo    much  of   the 

time  the   vefl'el    may   be  made   red  inflammable    principle  is  left,  that 

liot,  and    kept  in   this   ftate,  until  the  calx  is  grey,  and   the    glafs  of 

the   matter    will    not,  upon   being  a  high    colour.     The  calcined   an- 

ilirred,  any  longer,  fume.     If  this  timony  is  faid   by  Boerhaav.e  to  be 

part  of   the  procefs    be  duly  cor.=-  violently  emetic.     Experience   has 

duQedj  the  antimony   will  appear  flrewn  Uiaithe  fjlafs  is  fo,  infomuch 

as 
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9s  to  be  ■  imfafe  for  internal  ufe. 
It  is  employed  chiefly,  in  the  pre- 
fent  praftice,  as  being  fubfervienc 
to  fome  other  preparations,  paiti- 
cularly  the  emetic  tartar  and  anti- 
monial  wine  ;  and  in  combination 
I  with  wax,  and  fome  other  fub- 
ftances,  by  which  its  power  is  ob- 
tunded. 

VITRUM  ANTIMONII. 

CILRATUM. 
Cerated  glafs  of  antimony , 
Edinb, 
j-Take  of 
\     Yellow  wax,  a  drachm  ; 

Glafs  of  antimony,  reduced  into 
powder,  an  ounce. 
[Melt  the  wax  in  an  iron  yeflel,  and 
throw  into  it  the  powdered  glafs : 
keep  the  mixture  over  a  gentle 
fire  for  half  an  hour,  continually 
ftirring  it  ;  then  pour  it  out  upon 
a  paper,  and  v/hen  cold  grind  it 
into  powder. 

'  "Th  e  glafs  melts  in  the  wax,  v/ith 
a  very  foft  heat  ;  after  it  has  been 
about  twenty  minutes  on  the  fire, 
k  begins  to  change  its  colour,  and 
in  ten  more,  comes  near  to  that  of 
Scots  fnuflf,  which  is  a  mark  of  its 
being  futficiently  prepared:  the 
quantity  {qi  down  above,  lofes 
about  one  drachm  of  its  v/eight  in 
;the  procels. 

I  This  medicine  has  for  fome  time 
|)een  greatly  efteemed  in  dyfente- 
ries  :  feveral  inllances  of  its  good 
;ffe£ts  in  thefe  cafes,  may  be  leen 
n  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Edin- 
hurgh  ejjays,  from  which  the  above 
'emaiks  on  the  preparation  are 
■.aken.  The  dofe  is  from  two  or 
-.hree  grains  to  twenty,  according 
-.0  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the  pa- 
tient. In  its  operation,  it  makes 
"ome  perfons  fick  and  vomit  j  it 
jurges  almoft  every  one  |  though 
t  has  fometimes  effefted  a  cure, 
without  occafipning  any  evacuation 
)T  ficknefsj 


of  Antimony.  53 -y 

Mr.  GeofFroy  gives  ,two  pretty 
finguiar  preparations  of  glafs  of 
antimony,  which  feem  to  have 
fome  affinity  with  this.  One  is 
made  by  digefting  the  glafs,  moft 
fubtilely  levigated,  with  a  folution 
of  maftich  made  in  fpirit  of  wine, 
for  three  or  four  days,  now  and 
then  iliaking  the  mixture  ;  and  at 
laft  evaporating  the  fpirit,  fo  as  to 
leave  the  maftich  and  glafs  exaftly 
mingled.  Glafs  of  antimony  thus 
prepared,  is  faid  not  to  prove  eme- 
tic, but  to  aft  merely  as  a  cathar- 
tic, and  that  not  of  the  violent 
kind.  A  preparation  like  this  was 
fiirt  publiOied  by  Hartmann  under 
the  name  of  chyltftia. 

The  other  preparation  is  made 
by  burning  fpirit  of  wine  upon  tha 
glafs  three  or  four  times,  the  pow- 
der being  every  time  exquiiitely 
rubbed  upon  a  marble.  The  dofe 
ot  this  medicine  is  from  ten  grains 
to  twenty  or  thirty  :  it  is  faid  to 
operate  mildly  both  upwards  and 
downwards,  and  fometimes  to  prove 
fiidorihc.    . 

A  N  T  I  M  0  N  I  U  M   C  A  T  H  A  R  T  I- 

CUM. 

The  purging  aiitijiiony  of  IVilfon. 

Take  four  ounces  of  glafs  of  anti- 
mony, finely  powilered,  and  gra- 
dually pour  thereon  tvv'elve  oun- 
ces of  oil  of  vitriol  ;  dillil  in  a 
fand  heat  :  aad  wafli  the  pow- 
der,, which  remains  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  retort,  till  all  its  acri- 

.  mony  is  loft  :  then  dry  it,  and 
grind  it  with  an  equal  weigtit 
of  Glauber's  cathartic  fait,  and 
a  double  quantity  of  vitriolated 
nitre.  Let  this  mi^iture  be  kept 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  gentle 
fufion  in  a  crucible  ;  and  after- 
wards pulverized,  wallied,  and 
dried  for  ufe. 

Mr.  Wilfon,  the  inventor  of  this 
preparation,  informs  us,  that  it  is 
the   moll   certain  antimonial  purge 

he 
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he  ever  met  with  ;  that  it  operates 
without  naufeating  the  ftomach ; 
and  that  by  the  ufe  of  this  powder 
only,  he  knew  three  confirmed  pox- 
es cured.  His  dofe  is  from  two 
grains  to  ten. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that 
the  glafs  of  antimony  contains  a 
part  of  the  regulus  not  fully  di- 
vefted  of  its  inflammable  princi- 
ple. The  vitriolic  acid,  and  neu- 
tral falts,  containing  this  acid,  ab- 
foiblhe  inflammable  principle  from 
fundry  metallic  and  other  bodies  ; 
and  on  this  probably  depends  the 
mitigation  of  the  glafs  in  the  pre- 
fent  procefs. 

CAUSTICUM 
ANTIMONIALE. 

The  antimonial  cauftic, 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Crude  antimony,  one  pound  ; 
Corrofive  mercury  lubiimate, 
two  pounds. 
Reduce  them  feparately  into  pow- 
der I  then  mix,  and  diftil  them 
in  a  wide-necked  retort,  with  a 
gentle  fand  heat.  The  matter, 
which  arifes  into  the  neck  of  the 
retort,  is  to  be  expofed  to  the 
air,  that  it  may  run  into  a  li- 
quor. 

BUTYRUM  ANTIMONIL 

Butter  of  antbmvy. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Crude  antimony,  one  part  ; 
Corrofive     mercury    fublimate, 
two  parts. 

Grind  them  firfl:  feparately,  then 
thoroughly  mix  them  together, 
taking  the  utmofl:  care  to  avoid 
the  vapours.  Put  the  mixture 
into  a  coated  glafs  retort  (having 
a  fhort  wide  neck)  fo  as  to  fill 
one  half  of  it  ;  the  retort  being 
placed  in  a  fand-furnace,  an^  a 
*receiver  adapted  to  it,  give  firft 


a  gentle  heat,  that  only  a  dewy 
vapour  may  arife  :  the  fire  be- 
ing then  increafed,  an  oily  liquor 
will  afcend  and  congeal  in  the 
neck  of  the  retort,  appearing 
like  ice,  which  is  to  be  melted 
down  by  a  live  coal  cautioufly 
applied.  This  oily  matter  is  to 
be  re<5tified,  in  a  glafs  retort,  in- 
to a  pellucid  liquor. 

These  proceffes  are  extremely 
dangerous,  infomuch  that  even  the 
life  of  the  operator,  though  toler- 
ably verfed  in  common  pharmacy, 
may  be  affefled  for  want  of  taking 
due  care  herein,  Boerhaave  re- 
lates, that  one,  v/ho  from  the  title 
he  gives  hjm  is  not  to  be  fuppofed 
inexpert  in  chemical  operations, 
or  unacquainted  with  the  danger 
attending  this,  was  fuflfocated  for 
want  of  proper  care  to  prevent  the 
buriling  of  the  retort.  The  fumes 
which  arife,  even  upon  mixing  the 
antimony  with  the  fublimate,  are 
highly  noxious,  and  fometimes  if- 
fue  fo  copioufly  and  fuddenly,  as 
very  difficultly  to  be  avoided.  The 
utmoft  circumfpe£tion  therefore  is 
neceflary. 

The  cauftic  or  butter,  as  it  is 
called,  appears  to  be  a  folution  of 
the  metallic  part  of  the  antimony 
in  the  marine  acid  of  the  fubli- 
mate ;  the  fulphur  of  the  antimony, 
and  the  mercury  of  the  fublimate, 
remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort, 
united  into  an  ethiops.  This  folu- 
tion does  not  fucceed  with  fpirit  of 
fait  in  its  liquid  ftate,  and  cannot 
be  effefled,  unlefs  (as  in  the  cafe  of 
making  fublimate)  the  acid  is  high- 
ly concentrated,  and  both  the  in- 
gredients ftrongly  heated.  If  re-i 
gulus  of  antimony  was  added  inthel 
diftillation  of  fpirit  of  fea  fait  with- 1 
out  water,  a  like  folution  would  bes 
made. 

When  the  congealed  matter  that 

arifes  into  the  neck  of  the  retort,  is 

liquefied 
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liquefied  ty    the    moiflure^   of  the     ed   from  other    fubftances,    is   not 


air,  it    proves    lefs    corrofive  than 
I  when  melted  down  and  re6tified   by 
heat  :   though    it    feems,  in  either 
I  cafe,    to    be  'fufficienly  ftrong  for 
ithe  purpofes  it  is  intended  for,  as 
the   confuming   of  fungous     flefli, 
land  the  callous  lips  of  ulcers.     It 
is  remarkable,  that  though  this  fa- 
line  concrete,   readily    and    almofl 
entirely   diflblves  by    the  humidity 


different  from  the  common  cinna- 
bar made  with  the  fame  materials 
procured  at  a  much  cheaper  rate. 
The  former  indeed  is  generally  of 
a  darker  colour  than  the  other,  and 
has  fomewhat  of  a  needled  appear- 
ance; like  that  of  antimony  itfelf; 
from  whence  it  has  been  fuppofed 
to  participate  of  the  metallic  part 
of  that     mineral.     Bill:    it  appears 


of  the  air,  only    a  fmall  quantity  of    from  experiment,  that  both  the  co 
white  powder  feparating,   it  never-     lour  and  needled  form  are  entirely 

'  accidental,  and    owing  to  the  mix- 

ture containing  a  larger  portion  of 
fulphur,  and  being  fublinied  m  a 
more  languid  manner. 


thelefs  will  not  diifolve  on  putting 
(water  to  it  direfljy  :  even  when 
jprevioufly  liquefied  by  the  air,  the 
^addition    of  water  will  precipitate 

the  folution. 

CINNBARIS  ANTIMONIL 
Cinnabar  of  antimony , 
Land. 
Let    the  matter,  which  remains   in 
the  retort  after  the  diftillation  of 
the  cauftic,    be    fublimed    in   a 
coated  niatrafs,  in  an  open  fire, 
Edinb. 
As  foon  as  the  red  vapours  begin  to 
appear  in  the  diftillation   of  the 
butter,      change    the    receiver, 
without    luting    the   junftures  ; 
and  increafe  the    fire   until   the 
retort  becomes'intenfely  red  hoc 


Mercrius  VI t^,  feu  pulvis 
algerothi. 

Mercury  of  life,  or  Alger oth's po-vjder. 

Take  of 

Rectified   butter  of  antimony,  as 

much  as  youpleafe. 
Pour  to  it  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
fpring  water,  and  an  exceeding 
white  powder  will  be  precipitat- 
ed :  edulcorate  this  by  repeated 
affufions  of  warm  water,  and  dry 
it  by  a  ilow  fire. 

This    powder   has  not,   as    its 
name   iliould   feem  to  imply,    any 


in  an  hour  or  two,  the  whole  of  thing  of  mercury  in  it,  but  is  folely 
the  black  powder  will  be  fub-  compofed  of  the  reguline  part  of 
blimed  and  its  colour  changed  the  antimony,  corroded  by  the 
into  red.  Then  break  the  re-  acid  fpirit  of  fea  faltj  which  acid 
tort,  and  diligently  feparate  the  is  fo  clofely  united,  as  not  to  be 
cinnabar,  which  will  be  found  in  feparated  by  any  ablution  withwa- 
the  neck,  from  the  black  drofly  ter.  Le  Mort  direfts  fome  alka- 
matter,  line  fait  to  be  difiolved  in  the  wa- 

■■  ter,  in  order  to  obtund  the  acid  :  fe- 

The     cinnabar   of  antimony  is     veral  other  methods  alfo  have  been 
Icompofed  of  the  fulphur  of  the  anti-     contrived   for   correfting  and  abat- 
■niony,  and  the  mercury  of  the  fub-     ing    the  force   of  this  violent  eme- 
"  "'        *       tic  ;  but  they   either   leave   it  ftiJl 
virulent,    or    render   it  inert.      It 
has  therefore   for  a  long   time  been 
laid  afide  by  pratlitioners,  and  the 
Edinburgh  college,  v/ho  retained  it 
in  their  preceding  edition,  have,  at 

the 


liniate,  v>?hich  are  perfcftly  the 
fame  with  the  common  brimftone 
and  quickfilver,  of  which  the  cin- 
nabaris  faQitia  is  made.  The  an- 
timonial  cinnabar  therefore,  whofa 
ingredients  are   laborioufly  extraft- 
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the  late  revifal   of  their  pharniaco-     will  be    eafily 
pcsia,  expunged  it. 


Part  IIL 


Bezoardicum  minerale. 
Bezoar  mineral. 

Take  any  quantity  of  butter  of  an- 
timony newly  reflified,  and  gra- 
dually drop  into  it  fpirit  of  nitre, 
till  the effervefcenceceafes.  Drav/ 
off  the  fpirit    in    a  glafs    veffel, 

,  placed  in  a  fandlieat,  till  a  dry 
powder  remains  behind  :  add  to 
this  a  little  frefli  fpirit  of  nicre, 
and  again  exficcate  it.  Repeat 
this  a  third  time  j  then  commit 
the  powder  in  a  crucible  to  a 
naktd  fire,  till  it  has  received  an 
almofl  white  heat,  and  deta!in  it 
in  this  ftate  for  half  an  hour. 

This  preparation  may  be  eafier 
inade,  and  with  greater  fafety  to 
the  operator,  by  dropping  the  but- 
ter of  antimony  into  three  or  four 
times  its  weight  in  fpirit  of  nitre, 
and  diftilling  the  mixture  in  a  re- 
tort, until  a  dry  white  mafs  is  left 
behind,  which  is  afterwards  to  be 
calcined,  as  above  dire^Sed.  It 
may  like  wife  be  made  by  diftilling 
fpirit  of  nitre  from  the  mercuries 
vitse,  and  calcining  the  remainder  ; 
or  by  deflagrating  the  mercurius 
vitse  with  thrice  its  weight  of  pure 
nitre.  This  laft  method,  propofed 
by  Wedelius,  is  followed  by  the 
Auguflan  college. 

Bezoar  mineral  was  formerly 
Ijeld  in  great  efieem  as  a  diaphore- 
tic, but  its  reputation  is  at  prefent 
almofl  loft.  It  is  not  different  in 
inedica!  virtue,  or  in  any  fenfible 
quality,  from  the  calces  of  anti- 
mony made  diredly  by  deflagra- 
tion with  nitre,  fome  of  which  have 
generally  fupplied  its  place  in  the 
ihops.  It  appears  at  firfl  pretty 
exiraordiaary,  that  the  violent  cau- 
ftic'',  butter  of  antimony,  fliould  be 
rendered  indolent  by  the  corrofive 
fpirit   of  mtre  :  how  this    happens 


underflodd,  upon 
confidering  that  the  nitrous  acid 
expels  the  marine  (lo  which  the 
caulfic  quality  of  the  butter  is  ow- 
ing) and  is  itfelf  expelled  from  mofl 
metalic  fubflances  by  fire. 

TARTARUM  EMETICUM. 
Emetic  tartar , 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Wafhed  crocus  of  antimony, 
Cryflals  of  tartar,  each   half    a 

pound; 
Water,  three  pints. 
Boil    them  together     for     half  an 
hour;  then   filter  the  liquor,  and 
after  due    evaporation,  fet  it  by 
to  cryrtalize. 

JLdinb. 

Take  of 

Cream  of  tartar,  four  ounces; 
Glafs  of  antimony  powdered,  two 
ounces. 

Boil  them  together  in  fix  pints  of 
water,  for  ten  hours,  ftirring 
them  frequently  with  a  fpatula, 
and  adding  more  water  as  there 
is  occafion.  Filter  the  liquor 
while  warm  ;  and  evaporate  it, 
either  to  drynefs,  or  only  till  a 
pellicle  forms  that  it  may  flioot 
into  cryflals. 

It  may   likevvife  be  prepared,  ii  > 
the  fame  manner,  from  the  cro' 
ciis  metallorum  waflaed. 

This  preparation  has  been  ufa- 
allymade  with  the  unwallied  crocus 
of  antimony;  by  employing,  as  here 
directed  the  wafhed  crocus,  or  the 
glafs,  it  proves  of  a  whiter  colour, 
and  likewife  more  certain  ia  >■ 
ftrength  (fee  page  533;)  though  it 
will  Hill  be  fomewhat  precarious 
in  this  lafl  refpedt,  if  the  cryftalli- 
zation  is  complied  with  :  for  fome 
of  the  tartar,  even  though  the  ope- 
ratiofl  is  perform.ed  with  a  good 
deal  of  cane,  will  be  apt  to  flioot 

by 
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Iby  itfelf,  retaining  little  or  nothing 
of  the    antimony.     It  Hiould    feem 

'therefore  more  eligible,  as  foon  as 
the  folution  has  paffed  the  filter, 
to  proceed  to  the  total  evaporation 

ijof  the  liquor,or  at  leaftto  evaporate 

Uower  than  is  ufual  for  cryftallizati- 
on,  that   the   whole  may  fiioot  at 

'once. 

The  title  of  this  medicine  ex- 
preffes  its  principal  operation.  It 
is  one  of  the  beft  of  the  antimonial 
emetics,  acting  more  powerfully 
than  the  quantity  of  crocus  contain- 
ed in  it   would  do  by  itfelf,  though 

lit  does  not   fo  much  ruffle  the  cori- 

'ftitution.  And  indeed  antimonials 
in  general,  when  thus  rendered  fo- 
luble  by  vegetable  acids,  are  more 
fafe  and  certain  in  their  effeds, 
than  the  violent  preparations  of 
that    mineral    exhibited  by    ihem- 


felves;  the  former  never  varying  in 
their  aflion  from  a  difference  in 
the  food  taken  during  their  ufc,  or 
other  like  circumftances,  which  oc- 
cafioning  more  or  lefs  of  the  others 
to  be  diffolved,  make  them  operate 
with  different  degrees  of  force. 
Thus  crude  antimony,  where  acid 
food  has  been  liberally  taken,  has 
fometimes  proved  violently  emetic; 
whilft  in  other  circumftances,  it  has 
no  fuch  effeft. 

The  dole  of  emetic  tartar,  when 
defigned  to  produce  the  full  effeft 
of  an  emetic,  is  from  four  to  fix 
or  eight  grains.  It  may  likewife 
be  advantageoufly  given  in  fmaller 
doles,  half  a  grain  for  inftance, 
as  a  diaphoretic  and  alterative  in 
cutaneous  diforders;  and  added,  ia 
the  quantity  ofagrain,as  a  ftimulus 
to  ipecacuanha,  &c. 
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Preparations  of  hifnmth. 


^HIS    metal    refembles  in  ap- 
pearance the  regulus  of  anti- 
mony;   but  differs  greatly  from   it, 
•j  in  its  pharmaceutical  properties  and 
I  medical   qualities.     It    melts    in  a 
[j  very    fmall  heat,  long  before  igni- 
i  tion  ;    and    totally    dilfolves,  witli 
great    effervefcence,  in  aquafortis, 
;  which  only  corrodes  the  antimonial 
j  metal.      As    a   medicine,  it    feems, 
I  when   pure,  to  have  little  or  no  ef- 
I  feff;  though  fome  preparations  of  it 
'•  were  formerly  counted  diaphoretic. 
\  At    prefent,  only   one    preparation 
\  comes  under  the   notice  of  the  apo- 
I  thecary  or  the  chemift,    and    that 
dcifigned  for  e:iternal  ufe. 

I 

j      Magisterium  bismuthi. 

I  Magijleryof  bif?nuth. 

DifTolve  biiiimth  m  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  aquafortis,  v/ithout  heat, 
adding  the  bifmuth   by  little  and 


little  at  a  time.  Pour  the  fo- 
lution into  (ixteen  times  its  quan- 
tity of  fair  water  :  it  will  grow 
milky,  and  on  ftanding  for  fome 
time  depofite  a  bright  white 
precipitate  :  the  addition  of  fpi- 
rit  of  wine  will  expedite  the  pre- 
cipitation. Walh  the  powder 
in  frefli  parcels  of  water;  and 
dry  it  in  a  fhady  place  betwixt 
two  papers. 

This  preparation  is  of  fome 
efteem  as  a  colinetic,  which  is  the 
only  ufe  it  is  now  applied  to.  The 
diaphoretic  virtues,  attributed  to 
it  when  taken  internally,  have  very 
little  foundation,  and  by  the  pre- 
fent pradice  are  not  at  all  regarded. 
It  was'propofed  to  be  received  in  our 
plwrmacopceia  at  the  late  revifal, 
but  was  found  much  too  inlignifi- 
can:  to  be  admitted  there. 

SECT, 
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SECT.      X„ 


Part  III, 


Preparations  of  zinc. 


THIS  metal  melts  in  a  red 
heat  ;  and  if  the  air  is  ad- 
mitted, flames,  and  fublimes  inio 
light,  white,  downy  flowers  ;  if 
the  air  is  excluded,  it  arifes  by  a 
ftrong  fire,  in  its  metallic  form. 
Sulphur  which  unites  with,  or 
fcorifies  all  the  other  metals  except 
gold  does  not  a£t  on  zinc.  Acids 
of  every  kind  diflblve  it. 

Zinc,  its  flowers  or  calces,  and 
folutions,  taken  internally,  prove 
ftrong  and  quick  emetics;  in  fmall 
dofes,  they  are  faid  to  be  diapho- 
retic. Externally  they  are  cooling, 
aftringent,  and  deficcative. 

P  U  R  I  f  I  CA  T  I  o  z  1 1:  c  I . 

Purification  of  zinc. 
Melt  zinc  with  a  heat  no  greater 
than  is  juft  fufiicient  to  keep  it 
fluid.  Stir  it  ftrongly  with  an 
iron  rod,  and  throw  in  alternate- 
ly pieces  of  fulphur  and  of  tal- 
low, the  firft  in  largefi:  quantity. 
If  any  confiflent  matter,  or  fco- 
ria,  forms  on  the  top,  take  it 
off  and  continue  the  procefs, 
until  the  fulphur  is  found  to  burn 
freely  and  totally  away  on  the 
furface  of  the  fluid  zinc. 

Zinc  ufually  contains  a  portion 
of  lead,  which  this  procefs  effectu- 
ally feparates.  Sulphur  united 
with  lead  forms  a  raafs,  which  does 
not  melt  in  any  degree  of  fire  that 
2inc  is  Capable  of  fuftaining. 

Flore  s  zi  nci. 
Floivers  of  zinc. 
Let  a  large  and  very  deep  crucible, 
or  other  deep  earthen  veflel,   be 


placed  in  a  furnace,  in  an  in- 
clinedfituation.only  half  upright. 
Put  a  fmall  quantity  of  zinc  into 
the  bottom  of  the  veflel ,  and  ap- 
ply a  moderate  fire,  no  greater 
than  is  neceffary  to  make  the 
zinc  flame  ;  white  flowers  will 
arife,  and  adhere  about  the  fides 
of  the  vefTel  like  wool.  When 
the  zinc  ceafes  to  flame,  ftir  it 
with  an  iron  rod,  and  continue 
this  operation  till  the  whole  is 
fublimed. 

These  flowers  fliould  feefii 
preferable  for  medicinal  purpofes, 
'to  tutty,  and  the  "nrore  impure 
fublimat'es  of  zinc,  which  are  ob- 
tained in  the  brafs  works;  and  like- 
wife  to  calamine,  the  natural  ore 
of  this  metal,  which  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  earth,  and  fre- 
quently a  portion  of  heterogeneous 
metallic  matter. 

Sal,  feu  v  i  t  r  i  o  l  u  m  z  j  n  c  j  ,. 
Salt,  or  <vitriol  of  zinc . 

Diffolve  purified  zinc,  by  a  gentle 
heatoffand;  in  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  four  of 
water.  Filter  the  folution,  and 
after  due  evaporation,  fet  it  to 
cryftallize. 

Th  I  s  fait  is  an  elegant  white  vi- 
triol. It  differs  from  the  common 
white  vitriol,  and  the  fal  I'itrioli 
of,  the  fliops,  only  in  being  purer, 
and  perfettly  free  from  any  admix- 
ture of  copper,  or  fuch  other  fo- 
reign metallic  bodies  as  the  others 
generally  contain. 
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E    C   T.     XL 


Compound  metallic  preparations. 


'    LAPIS  MEDICAMENTOSUS, 

The  medicinal Ji one. 

Loud. 

TAKE  of 
Lkharge, 
Bole  armenic,  or  French  bole, 
Alum,  each  half  a  pound; 
Colcothar  of  green  vitriol,   three 

ounces; 
Vinegar,  a  quarter  of  a  pint. 
jMix   and  dry   them  till  they  grow 
I         hard. 

Th  I  s  preparation  is  employed 
externally  as  an  artringent,  tor  faf- 
.lening  loofe  teeth,  prefer ving  the 
Igums,  healing  and  drying  up  ul- 
cers and  wounds,  and  repreffjng 
deflu£lions  of  thin  acrid  humours 
jupoft  the  eyes.  It  is  fomelimes 
lufed  in  inje'ftions  for  checking  a 
^gonorrhoea,  after  the  virulence  is 
expelled.  A  preparation  much  re- 
fembling  this  is  laid,  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  French  academy,  to  be  ge- 
nerally efteemed  among  the  fur- 
geons  in  the  army  as  a  vulnerary. 

I    SpCIKICUM    ADSTRINGENS. 
M  A  F,  T  Z  I  I  . 

\An  aftringeni  preparation  taken  from 
'  Maetz,  'ujhich  has  been  fold  under 
the  name  of 

C'olbatch's  Jlyptic  poivJer, 

Take  any  quantity  of  iron  filings, 
and  as  much  fpirit  of  fait  as  will 
rife  above  them  three  or  four 
inclies.  Digeft  them  together 
with  a  gentle  heat,  till  the  fpirit 
ceafes  to  act  on  the  metal;  then 
pour  off  the  liquor,  evaporate  it 
to  one  half,  and  add  thereto  an 
equal  weight  of  fagar  of  lead. 
Continue  the   evaporaiion,  with 


a  fmall  heat,  until  the  matter 
remains  dry,  and  afiumes  a  red 
colour. 

If  the  procefs  is  flcpt  as  foon  as 
it  becomes  dry,  it  has  exattly 
the  appearance  of  Colbatch's 
powder.  It  muft  be  kept  ciofe 
iroin  the  air,  otherwife  it  deli- 
quiates. 

This  is  faid  to  be  the  ftyptic, 
with  which  fo  much  noife  was 
made  fome  time  ago,  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  no'vum  lumen  cbiriir- 
gi^i  and  for  the  fale  of  which, 
a  patent  was  procured  ;  only  in 
that  was  ufed  oil  of  vitriol,  in- 
ftead  of  the  fpirit  of  fait  in  this, 
a  difference  not  very  material.  The 
preparation  ftands  recommended  in 
all  kinds  of  hasmorrhages  and  im- 
moderate fluxes,  both  internally  and 
externally  :  the  dole  is  from  four 
grains  to  twelve.  It  is  undoubted- 
ly an  efficacious  ftyptic,  but  foi* 
internal  ufe  a  dangerous  one.  See 
the  article  Lead,  and  its  prepa- 
rations. 

Aktihecticum  Poterik 
'   Puterius's  anticbedic. 

Take  of 

Martial  regulus  of  antimony,  fix 

ounces  ; 
Fine  tin,  three  ounces. 

Melt  thefe  together  in  a  crucible  : 
then  pour  them  out  into  a  warm 
greafed  mortar,  and  when  the 
mafs  is  grown  cold,  grind  it  inta 
a  powder.  Add  to  this  thrice 
its  weight  of  pure  nitre,  and  de- 
flagrate the  mixture  in  a  cruci- 
ble,throwing  in  only  a  fpoonful 
ai  a  time  ;  then  calcine  it    [that 

IS 
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is,  keep  in  fufion]  for  an  hour; 
and  having  afterwards  ground 
it  into  an  impalpable  powder, 
pour  thereon  a  fufficient  quanti- 
ty of  warm  water :  ftir  them 
well  together  with  a  peftle,  till 
the  water  grows  milky,  which, 
thus  loaded  with  the  finer  parts 
of  the  powder,  is  to  be  poured 
off,  and  freili  water  put  to  the 
remainder  :  repeat  this  operation 
till  nothing  but  indiiToluble  feces 
remain  behind.  Suffer  all  the 
milky  liquor  to  reft  ;  a  powder 
v/ill  fall  to  the  bottom,  which  is 
to  be  waflied  with  repeated 
affufions  of  warm  water,  and 
laftly  dried  for  ufe. 

JThe  regulus  of  antimony  fiicnld 
be  melted  before  the  tin  is  added 
to  it  ;  for  if  they  both  are  put  into 
the  crucible  together,  a  part  of 
the  tin  will  be  diffipaied  by  the 
heat  requifite  for  the  fuiion  of  the 
regulus. 

The  chemifts  have  been  greatly 
divided  with  regard  to  the  propor- 
tion which  thefe  two  ingredients 
ought  to  bear  to  one  another. 
Some  vary  fo  much  from  the  above 
prefcriptlon,  as  to  order  tv/o  parts 
of  the  antimonial  regulus  tf>  one 
of  tin;  others  no  more  than  one 
part  of  the  former  to  fix  of  the  lat- 
ter. Nor  have  they  agreed  upon 
the  colour  which  this  preparati- 
on ought  to  have;  fome  prefenng 
that  which  is  perfe£lly  white;  whilft 
others  look  upon  a  blueifli  tinge  as 
a  mark  of  the  proportions  having 
been  duly  obferved,  and  the  opera- 
tion regularly  performed  :  in  the 
procefs  above,  it  feems  .  intended 
to  be  white  :  for  without  the  ob- 
fervance  of  certain  encheirefes,  not 
there  mentioned,  as  particularly 
calcining  the  powder  after  the  ab- 
lution, it  will  fcarce  have  any  thing 
Qf  ablueifh.caft, 


Preparations.  Part  lit 

Pradical  phyficians  do  not  differ 
lefs  in  the  accounts  which  they 
give  of  the  virtues  of  this  celebrat- 
ed medicine.  Some  extol  it  as  an 
excellent  diaphoretic,  &c.  others 
are  ready  to  vouch, that  it  has  done 
moft  eminent  fervicein  hectical  ca- 
fes ;  whilft  many  of  no  fmall  note, 
are  not  only  confident  that  it  has 
none  of  the  virtues  attributed  to  it, 
but  utterly  condemn  it  as  urifafe, 
and  capable  of  producing  the  very 
diforders  faid  to  be  remedied  by  its 
ufe.  This  affair  probably  will  not 
be  fatisfadtorily  determined,  till  the 
virtues  of  calx  of  tin  and  calx  of 
antiiiiony  (which  this  medicine  is  a 
mixture  of)  fhall  be  better  afcer- 
tained  than  they  are  at  prefent. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  ufe  of  the  an- 
tiheSic  is  in  common  pradtice  laid 
afide;  and  is  not  likely  to  be  ever  in- 
troduced again. 

Bezoardicum  Joviale. 
Bezoar  ivittj  tin. 

Take  of 

Regulus      of    antimony,     three 

ounces; 
Pure  tin,  two  ounces; 
Corrofive  fublimate  mercury,  five 
ounces. 

Melt  the  regulus  of  antimony  in  a 
crucible,  and  put  to  it  the  tin. 
fo  as  to  make  a  new  regulus;  to 
which  after  being  levigated, 
add  the  corrofive  fublimate,  and 
diftil  the  mixture  in  a  retort. 
Let   the  butter   which  arifes   in 

'  this  procefs  be  fixed  by  three  re- 
peated diflillations  with  thrice 
its  own  quantity  of  fpirit  of  ni- 
tre. The  powder  is  then  to  be 
calcined  ;  thrown,  whilft  ignited, 
into  a  proper  quantity  ot  fpirit 
of  wine  ;  and  afterwards  dried 
for  ufe. 

Th  I  s  preparation  is  not  greatly 
different  from  the  foregoing.  The 
butler  feems   to    contain  more  of 
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ihe  tin,  than  of  the  ancimonial  re- 
gulus,  united  with  the  marine  acid 
of  the  Tublimate  :  the  nitrous  fpirit 
expels  the  marine,' and  is  itfelfaf- 
tervvards  expelled  in  the  calcina- 
tion, leaving  the  powder  a  mere 
calx,  fimilar  to  one  prepared  from 
the  fame  ingrfdients  in  a  lefs  trou- 
blefome  manner,  by  deflagration 
with  nitre. 

^THIOPS    ANTIMONIALIS, 

Aritimonial  ethwps. 

Let  equal  quantities  of  antimony 
and  fea  fait  be  melted  together 
in  a  crucible  for  an  hour  ;  when 
grown  cold,  a  regulus  (impro- 
perly fo  called)  will  be  found  in 
the  bottom ;  which  is  to  be  fe- 
parated  from  the  fcorias  that  lie 
above  it,  and  ground  with  an 
equal  weight  of  purified  quick- 
fiiver,  until  they  are  united. 

This  medicine  is  faid  to  be  of 
remarkable  efficacy  in  venereal 
cafes  of  long  ftanding,  in  cancer- 
ous tumours,  fcorbutic  and  fcro- 
phulous  diforders,  obflinate  glan- 
dular obftruftions,  and  fundry 
other  chronical  dillempers,  which 
elude  the  force  of  the  common 
medicines.  A  few  grains  may  be 
given  at  firft  ;  and  the  dofe  gradu- 
ally increafed,  according  to  its 
operation,  to  a  fcruple  or  more. 
It  afts  chiefly  by  promoting  perfpi- 
xaticn:  in  fome  conflitutions,  it 
proves  purgative;  and  in  others,  if 
the  dofe  is  confiderable,  emetic. 

Sundry  otherpreparations  of  this 
kind  have  of  late  been  held  by 
fome  people  in  confiderable  efteem, 
though  not  taken  notice  of  by 
common  pradice.  They  have  been 
generally  compofed  r.f  mercury  u- 
nited  by  triture  either  with  crude 
antimony,  the  medicinal  regulus, 
or  the  golden  or  precipitated  ful- 
phur. 


Mr.  Malouin,  of  the  faculty  of 
Paris,  made  trial  of  different  me- 
thods for  uniting  mercury  and  crude 
antimony  into  an  ethiops.  Thofe 
which  fucceeded  1  Ihall  here  extraft 
from  his  chimie  tmdicinale. 

On  grinding  together  two  parts 
of  antimony  and  one  of  mercury, 
the  mercurial  globules  difappeared 
in  three  hours,  and  the  compound 
proved  fimilar  in  appearance  to  the 
ethiops  made  with  the  fame  pro- 
portions of  mercury  and  common 
lulphur.  Equal  parts  of  the  anti- 
mony and  mercury  weremuchmore 
difficultly  united,  requiring  the  tri- 
ture to  be  continued  for  two  days; 
though  it  was  found  alfo,  even 
with  thefe  proportions,  that  when 
the  mercury  was  added,  not  all  at 
once,  but  by  little  and  little,  the 
union  might  be  effeded  in  five 
hours.  As  common  ethiops  is  made 
more  perfed,  in  regard  to  the  in- 
timate union  of  the  ingredients,  by 
heat  than  by  triture  ,  the  moit 
perfedl  antimonial  ethiops  alfo  was 
obtained  by  means  of  fire,  in  the 
following  manner : 

A  heated  crucible  is  to  be  rubbed 
in  the  infide  with  tallow,  imme- 
diately covered,  and  fet  in  the 
fire.  When  red  hot,  throw  in  the 
antimony  beatenintocoarfepow- 
der,  and  cover  the  vefTel  again. 
Vvhen  the  antimony  is  melted, 
take  the  crucible  out  of  the  fire, 
throw  in  a  fmall  bit  of  tallow, 
pour  an  equal  weight  of  heated 
mercury  on  different  parts  of  the 
furface,  cover  the  crucible  for  a 
moment,  and,  while  the  mixture 
is  ftill  fluid,  pour  it  out  into 
a  heated  iron  mortar.  Whea 
grown  cold,  reduce  it  into  a 
powder,  which  is  to  be  levigated 
on  a  marble. 

On  this  black  powder  the  au- 
thor direds  fome  fpirit  of  wine  to 
N  n  be 
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be  burned  two  or  three  time. ;  an 
article  which  may  very  fafel)  be 
omitr  "',  as  it  can  nowife  afFedt 
the  medicine.  The  only  difficulty 
in  the  procefs  relates  to  the  degree 
of  heat  of  the  melted  antimony ; 
if  it  is  not  fufficiently  fluid,  the 
me>  cury  cannot  equably  unite  with 
it;  and  if  over  hot,  great  part  of 
the  mercury  will  be  diffipated. 

Mr.  Malouincommendsthisethi- 
ops,  as  a  medicine  of  great  effi- 
cacy in  glandular  obftruftions^  ob- 


ilinate  cutaneous  maladies  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  inveterate  rheuma- 
tifms,  &c.  It  afts  moft  commonly 
by  urine  and  perfpirationj  rare- 
ly purges,  or  occafions  only  fome 
flight  naufex.  The  dofe  is  from 
one  grain  to  twenty,  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  that  is,  from  one  to 
fixty  grains  in  a  day.  In  fome. 
perfons  a  drachm  has  no  fenfible 
operation :  others  are  moved  by 
fix  grains^ 
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CHAPTER    L 


Powdi 


ers. 


HIS  form  receives  ilich 
materials  only,  as  are 
capable  of  being  fuffi- 
ciently  dried  to  become 
pulverable,  without  tlie  lofs  of 
their  virtue.  There  are  many 
fubftances,  however,  of  this  kind, 
which  cannot  be  conveniently  taken 
in  powder :  bitter,  acrid,  fetid 
drugs,  are  toodifagreeable  :  emol- 
lient and  mucilaginous  herbs  and 
roots  are  too  bulky  :  pure  gums  co- 
here, and  become  tenacious  in  the 
mouth  :  fixed  alkaline  faks  lique- 
fy upon  expofing  the  compofition 
to  the  air:  and  volatile  alkalies 
exhale. 

The  dofe  of  powders,  in  extem- 
poraneous prefcription,  is  general- 
\y  about  half  adrachm:  itrarejy  ex- 
ceeds a  whole  drachm  ;  and  is  not 
often  lefs  than  a  fcruple.  Sub- 
ftances  which  produce  powerful  ef~ 
feds  in  fmaller  dofes  are  not  trufled 
to  this  form,  ur.lefs  their  bulk  is 
jncreafed  by  additions  of  lefs  effi- 
cacy :  thofe  which  require  to  be 
given  in  larger  ones,  are  better  fit- 
ted for  other  forms. 

The  ufual  vehicle  for  taking  the 
lighter  powders  lu,  is  any  agree« 


able  thin  liquid.  The  ponderous 
powders,  particularly  thofe  prepar- 
ed from  metallic  fubftances,  require 
a  more  confiftentvehicle,  asfyrups; 
for  from  thin  ones,  they  foon  fub- 
fide.  Refinous  fubftances  likevvife 
are  moll  commodioufly  taken  in 
thick  liquors :  in  thin  ones,  they  are 
apt  to  run  into  lumps,  which  are 
not  eafily  again  diftbluble. 

General  rules  for    tnaking  poivders, 

I. 

Particular  care  ought  to  be  taken 
that  nothing  carious,  decayed,  or 
impure,  be  mixed  in  the  compo- 
fition  of  powders:  theftalksand. 
corrupted  parts  of  plants  are  to 
be  feparated  [£■.] 

IL 

The  dry  aromatics  ought  to  be 
fprinkled,  during  their  pulveri- 
zation, with  a  few  drops  of  any 
proper  water  [£.] 

in. 

The  moifter  aromatics  may  be 
dried  with  a  very  gentle  heatp 
before  they  are  comniitted  to  the 
mortar  [£.] 

N  n  2  IV.  Garasc 
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IV. 


Gums,  and  fuch  other  fubftances  as 
aredifScultly  pulverabic,  fhould 
be  pounded  along  with  the  drier 
ones,  that  they  may  pafs  the  fieve 
together  [£.] 

V. 
No  part  fliould   be   feparated  for 
ufe,  until  the  whole  quantity  put 
into  the  mortar  has  pafTed   the 
fieve,    and    the   feveral    fiftings 
been  mixed  together;  for  thole 
parts  of  one  and  the  fame  fubjed, 
which  powder  firft,  may   prove 
diiferent,  at  lealt  in  degree  of  ef- 
ficacy, from  the  reft. 
VI. 
Powders   of  aromatics  are  to  be 
prepared  only  in  fmall quantities 
at  a  time,  and  kept  in  glafs  vef- 
fels  very  clofely  flopped  [£.] 
If  powders  are  long  kept,  and 
not  carefully  fecured  from  the  air, 
their  virtue  is  in  great  meafure  de- 
ftroyed,  although  thepartsinwhich 
it  confills  fhould  not  in  other  cir- 
cumftances  prove  volatile.     Thus, 
though  the  virtues  of  ipecacoanha 
are  fo  fixed  as  to  remain  entire  even 
in  extrads  made  with  proper  men- 
flrua,  yet,  as  the  college  of  Wir- 
tembcrg  obferves,  if  the  powdered 
rqot  be  expofed  for  a   length  of 
time  to  the  air,  it  lofes  its  emetic 
quality. 

PULVIS  ANTILYSSUS. 

Poivder    again  ft   the    h'lte    of    a 

mad  dog, 

L.  E. 

Take  of 

Afh-coloured  ground  liverwort, 

two  ounces  j 
Black  pepper,  one  ounce. 
Beat  them  together  into  a  pow- 
der. .         ..        . 

In  our  former  pharmacopoeia, 
the  quantity  of  pepper  was  equal 
to  that  of  the  herb  :  which  render- 
ing the  powder  greatly  too  hot. 


the  above  diminution  of  it  became 
neceflary.  The  virtue  which  this 
mediciue  has  been  celebrated  -for, 
is  exprefTed  in  its  title  ;  the  dofe  is 
a  drachm  and  a  half,  to  be  taken  in 
the  morning  fafling,  in  half  a  pint 
cf  cows  milk  warm,  for  four  morn- 
ings together.     See  page  i66. 

PULVIS  ARI  COMPOSITUS. 
Compound  potvder  of  arum. 
Land. 
Take  of 

Arum    root,   frefli    dried,    two 

ounces ; 
Yellow  water  flag  roots, 
Burnet  faxifrage  roots,  each  one 

ounce ; 
Crabs  eyes  prepared, 
Cinnamon,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Salt  of  wormwood,  two  drachma. 
Beat  them  into  a  powder,  which  is 
to  be  kept  in  a  clofe  vefTel. 

In  former  editions  of  the  London 
pharmacopoeia,  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients in  this  compofition  was  call- 
ed acorus  'Vi/lgi  or  inilgaris ;  a 
name  which  has  been  applied,  by 
different  writers,  both  to ca/amus aro- 
maticus,  and  to  the  gladiolus  luteus, 
or  common  yellow  water- flag.  In 
this  uncertainty,  the  compounders 
generally  took  the  former  But 
as  the  medicine  was  firll  contrived 
by  a  German  phyfician,  Birkmann, 
and  as  in  fome  of  the  German 
pharmacopoeias,  the  acorus  •vulgaris 
is  explained  to  be  the  water-flag, 
the  London  college  have  now,  ra- 
ther in  conformity  to  the  original 
prescription,  than  from  any  opinion 
of  the  virtues  of  the  water-fiag 
(which  appear,  when  the  root  is 
dried  and  powdered,  to  be  very 
inconfiderable)  made  choice  of  this 
laft,  and  exprefled  it  by  the  name 
which  more  clearly  dilfin^uifhes  it 
from  the  other.  The  caution  of 
keeping  the  powder  in  a  clofe  vef- 
felj   is  a  very  neceffary  one  j  for 

if 


Chap. 


I. 


Powde, 

/-,-...  .  valine 

fait,    imbibing    moifture  from  it. 
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1/  expofed  to  the  air,  the  alkaline     known  feme  inftances :'  the  dofe 


laic     imoiD.ng    mouture  irom  ,t,  may  be  from  a  fcruple  to  adrachm 

woud  run  into  a  liquid  ftate.  Two  two  or  three  times  a  day,  in  an^ 

alkaline  fa  ts  have  been  generally  convenient  liquor.     It   iliould   be 

direded  ;   but  as  they  differ  from  ufed  as  frefh  as  pofTible,  for  its  vir- 

one  another  only  in  name  (fee  page  tue  fufFers  greatly  in  keeping ;  the 

•426.)  one  of  them   is  here  juftiy  arum  root  in  particular,  its  capital 

omitted,  and  fupphed  by  a  propor-  ingredient,  foon  lofes  thepun<^ency 

tionableincreafe  of  the  other.  Pof-  in  which   its  efficacy    princfpally 

fibly  the  prepared  crabseyesmight  confjlls. 


alfo  have  been  dropped,  unlefs  they 
are  intended  to  augment  the  vo- 
lume of  the  medicine  (an  intention 
not  very  neceflary  in  this  compo- 
fition)  for  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  any  medicinal  virtue  which  al- 
kaline falts  do  not  poffefs  in  a 
greater  degree. 

Agreeably  to  the  above  remark, 
an  the  former  edition  of  this  book, 
the  college  of  Edinburgh,  in  the 
late  revifal  of  their  pharmacopeeia, 
have  omitted  the  crabs-eyes,  and 


PQLVIS  e  BOLO 
COMPOSITU3  fine  OPIO. 

Compound  poivder   of   hole    ivithoiU 
opium, 
hond. 
Take  of 

Bole  armenic,  or  French  bole^ 

half  a  pound  ; 
Cinnamon,  four  ounces ; 
Tormentil  root, 
GumArabic,  each  three  ounces: 


continued  the  former  pradice  of  „  Long  pepper,  half  an  ounce, 
ufing  calamus  aromaticu9  for  the  Reduce  thefe  ingredients  into  pow, 
alcorus  'vulgaris.  They  have  like- 
wife  exchanged  the  cinnamon  for 
canellaalba;  and  the  alkaline  fait 
for  a  neutral  one,  better  fuited  to 
the  form  of  a  powder.  Their  pre- 
fent  formula  is  as  follows : 


Take  of       '-.     •    ■   ■ 

Arum  roots,  newly  dried,  £v/o 

ounces ; 
Calamus  aromaticus, 
Burnet,  faxifrage  roots,  each  one 

ounce ; 
Canella  alba,  fix  drachms ; 
Vitriolated  tartar,  two  drachms. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a  pow- 
der. 

The  pulms  art  compofttus  was 
originally  intended  as  a  ftomachic: 
and  in  weakneffes  and  relaxations 


der, 

PULVIS  e  BOLO 
COMPOSITUS  cum  OPIO. 

Compound   poiuder     of     bole     ivith 

opium. 

Land. 

Take   of  opium    ftrained,    three 

drachms. 
Dry  it  a  little,  fo  as  to  render  i£ 
eafily  pulverable  ;  and  add  to  ic 
the  foregoing  fpecies,  that  they 
may  all  beat  into  a  powder  to- 
gether, 

Th  is  powdefj  with  opium,  is  an 
elegant  reform  of  the  fpecies  of 
Fracaftorius's  confeftion, common- 
ly called  diafcordium  °,  confiding 
only  of  fuch  of  the  ingredients  of 
that  compofition,  as  are  moft  con- 


of  the  ilomach,  accompanied  with     ducive  to  the  intention  for  which 
a  furcharge  of  vifcid  humours,  it     it  is  at  prefent  prefcribed.     Forty- 
is  doubtlefs  a  very  ufeful  medicine,     five  grains  of  the  powder  contain 
It  frequently  alfo  has  good  eii^efts  in     one  of  opium, 
ifeeumatic  cafesj  of  which  I  have 

N  u  3  The 
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The  powder  is  direded  to  be 
kepr  in  the  fhops  without  opium, 
for  cafes,  where  the  affiftance  of 
that  drug  is  not  wanted.  It  is  a 
warm,  glutinous  aflringent ;  and  is 
given  in  fluxes,  or  other  diforders, 
where  medicines  of  this  clafs  are 
proper,  in  dofes  of  a  fcruple  or 
half  a  drachm. 

PULVIS  e  CERUSSA 
COMPOSITUS. 

Compound  poioder    of   ceruj/e- 
Lend, 
Take  of 

Ceruffe,  five  ounces; 
Sarcocolla,    an    ounce    and   a 

half; 
Gum  tragacanth,  half  an  ounce. 
Beat  them  together  into  a  pow- 
der. 

This  compofition  is  the  trochifci 
albi  of  Razi,  brought  back  to  its 
original  fimplicity  with  regard  to 
the  ingredients,  and  without  the 
needleis  trouble  of  making  it  into 
troche?  it  is  employed  for  exter- 
nal purpofes,  as  in  collyria,  lo- 
tions, and  injedtions,  for  repelling 
acrimonious  humours,  and  in  in- 
flammations. 

PULVIS  e  CKELIS 

CANCRORUM  COMPOSITUS. 

Compound  povjder  of  crahs-daivs. 

Lond. 
Take  of 

The   tips   of  crabs-claws   pre- 
pared, one  pound ; 
Pearls  prepared, 
Red  coral  prepared,  each  three 
ounces. 
Mix  them  together. 

EdUib. 
Take  of 

Red  ccral  prepared,  one  ounce; 
Black   tips   of  crabs-claws  pre- 
pared, two  ounces. 
Mix  them  together. 


These  powders  have  loft  feveral 
of  their  ingredients,  without  any 
injury  to  their  virtues ;  and  poffibly 
they  would  ftill  bear  a  farther  re- 
duction ;  for  both  the  crabs-eyes 
and  claws  are  by  themfelves  at  leail: 
as  effeftual  as  any  compofition  of 
them  with  pearls  and  coral.  In 
fome  of  our  hofpitals,  the  follow- 
ing compofition  is  fubftituteds 

PuLVIS    TESTACEUS 
COMPOSITUS. 

Compound  tejiaceous  poivder. 
Take  of 

Oyfterfhells  prepared, onepound; 

White  chalk,  half  a  pound. 
Mix  them  together. 

This  cheap  abforbent  powder  is 
at  lead  equally  valuable,  as  a  me- 
dicine, with  the  more  cofrly  and 
compounded  crabs-claw  and  bezo- 
ardic  powders  of  the  ihops.  Thel'e 
kinds  of  preparations  are  given 
from  half  a  fcruple  tohalfadrachm, 
for  abforbingordeliroyingacidities 
in  the  firft  pafTages  ;  which  feems 
to  be  the  only  good  efFedl  that  can 
be  reafonably  expefted  from  thefe 
fimple  antacid  earths.  If  they  meet 
with  no  acid  to  diflx)lve  them,  they 
piomife  to  be  injurious  rather  than 
beneficial  (fee  page  62.)  They 
have  often  been  given  in  fevers, 
under  the  notion  of  alexipharmacs 
and  fudorifics,  from  a  fuppofition 
that  thefe  diforders  are  occafioned 
bv  a  latent  acid  ;  and,  though  this 
theory  is  now  exploded,  the  prac- 
tice built  upon  it  is,  in  good  mea- 
fure,  ilill  continued.  So  far  are 
abforbents  from  being  ufeful  in 
thefe  cafes,  that  fubitances  of  a 
direftly  contrary  quality,  mild  aci- 
dulous liquors,  are  in  general  the 
moft  fuccefsful  remedies,  wherever 
the  vis  vits  is  not  too  far  deprefled; 
and  where  it  is,  the  infipid  indolent 
earths  can  contribute  nothing  to 
fupport  or  raife  it. 
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Powders. 


It  may  here  be  proper  to  take 
notice  of  a  quality  hitherto  iittle 
cxpeded  from  thele  kinds  of  fub- 
ilances ;  that  of  ftrongly  promot- 
ing putrefadlion.  Flefh  mixed  with 
a  fmall  proportion  of  chalk,  and 
expofed  to  a  heat  equal  to  that 
of  the  human  body,  not  only  cor- 
rupts fooner  than  without  this  ad- 
dition, but  likewife  in  a  far  greater 
degree,  refolving  in  a  few  days  in- 
to a  perfefl  mucus.  This  quality 
of  the  abforbent  powders  (for  the 
difcovery  of  which,  with  many  o- 
ther  curious  experiments  on  the 
fame  fubjed,  the  public  areobliged 
to  the  ingenious  Dr.  Pringle)  feems 
to  forbid  their  ufe  in  all  thofe  kinds 
of  fevers,  where  the  animal  juices 
are  already  too  much  difpofed  to  a 
putrefadive  ftate.  We  have  above 
oblerved,  that,  in  thefe  cafes,  though 
very  frequently  employed,  they  are 
at  bed  unferviceable ;  perhaps  their 
ill  efFefts  would  be  oftner  feen,  if 
it  was  not  for  the  quantity  of  acids 
ufually  given  in  acute  difeafes. 

PULVIS  BEZOARDICUS. 

Be'zoarcUc  povjder. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Compound    powder   of    crabs- 
claws,  one  pound  ; 
Oriental  bezoar  prepared,  one 
ounce. 
Mix  them  together. 

Bezoar  has  hitherto  been  an 
ingredient  in  the  foregoing  compo- 
fition,  which  was  then  called  Gaf- 
coigne's  powder ;  though  notwith- 
flanding  the  addition  which  this 
article  made  to  the  price,  it  added 
nothing  to  the  virtue  of  the  me- 
dicine. The  college  of  London 
have  therefore  very  prudently  di- 
refted  an  abforbent  powder,  with- 
out this  coftly  article  ;  and  com- 
pofed  another,  diftinguifhed  by  its 
jiame,  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  who 


expeft  any  particular  virtues  from 
it.  The  Edinburgh  college  have 
entirely  expunged  this  unneceflary 
drug,  and  take  no  farther  notice  of 
it  in  their  pharmacopoeia,  than 
barely  giving  it  a  place  in  the  ca- 
talogue of  fimples. 

PULVIS  CONTRAYERV^ 
COMPOSITUS. 

Compound  poivder    of    contrayerva* 

Lond. 
Take  of 

Compound   powder    of    crabs- 
claws,  a  pound  and  a  half ; 
Contrayerva  root    five  ounceSo 
Make  them  into  a  powder. 

Edinb. 
Take  of 

Contrayerva  root,  fix  drachms  ? 
Virginian        fnakeroot,        two 

drachms  ; 
EngliOi  faffron,  one  drachm  ; 
Compound    powder    of    crabs- 
claws,  two  ounces. 
Make  them  into  a  powder. 

These  powders  were  formerly 
direfted  to  be  made  up  into  balls 
with  water,  (and  then  called  Lapis 
coNTRAYERV^)apieceof  trouble 
now  laid  afide  as  needlef?;  for  it 
was  neceflary  to  reduce  the  balls 
into  powder  again  before  they 
could  be  ufed.  Nor  did  that  form 
contribute,  as  has  been  imagined, 
to  their  prefervation  ;  for  it  is 
fcarce  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the 
powder  will  lofe  more  by  being 
kept  for  a  reafonable  length  of 
time  in  a  clofe  flopped  glafs,  than  the 
balls  will,  in  the  humeclation  with 
water,  and  exficcation  in  the  air, 
before  they  are  fit  for  being  put  by 
to  keep.  Thefe  medicines  have  a 
much  better  claim  to  the  title  of  aa 
alexi  phar  mac  and  fudorinc,  than  the 
two  foregoing  compofitions  The 
contrayerva,  fnakeroor,  and  faffron, 
by  themlelves  are  fuch,  and  prove 
"■  '  '  '  in  low  fevers, 
where 
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where  the  vis  vitx  is  weak,  and  a 
diaphorefis  to  be  promoted.  It  is 
poffible,  that  the  crabs-claw  pow- 
ders are  of  no  farther  fervice  than 
as  they  divide  thefe  powerful  in- 
gredients, and  render  them  fup- 
portable  to  the  flomach. 

PULVIS  ad  EPILEPTICOS 

de  GUTTETA  didus. 

Epileptic  poivder. 

Edii2b. 

Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root. 

Peony  root,  of  each  equal  parts. 
Make  them  into  a  powder. 

This    powder   has    undergone 
a  great  redudlion  of  its  ingredients, 
to  its  advantage   as   a   medicine  ; 
the  articles  rejeded  being  either  in- 
fignificant,  or  at  beft  far  inferior  to 
thofe   retained,  and  confequently 
increafing  the  bulk  of  the  compo- 
fition,  without   communicating  a 
proportionable    fhare    of  efficacy. 
Perhaps  for  the  fame  reafon,  the 
peony  roots  are  not  altogether  un- 
exceptionable.  The  powder,  how- 
ever,  as    now  reformed,    may  be 
looked  on  as  a  medicine  of  feme 
importance  for   the   purpofes   ex- 
preffed  in  its  title,  far  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  fimilar  intention  in  other 
pharmacopcsias.    The  dofe  is  from 
ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm  forchil- 
dren,  and  from  half  a  drachm  to 
two  drachms  for  adults.     The  ab- 
forbent  powders, generally  direcled 
in  thefe  kinds  of  compofitions,  are 
here'  more  prudently  omitted,   as 
they  may  eafily  be  mixed  extem- 
poraneoufiy,  where  particular  cafes 
may  require  rhem.     For  children, 
thefe  additions  are  often  neceffary, 
as  in  moil  of  their  diforders,  acidi- 
ties in  the  firft  pafTages  have  a  con- 
lideiable   fnare :    in    adulcSj    they 
are  rarely  of  ufe. 

FULVIS  e  MYRRHA 
CQiViPOSlTU§« 


Part  IV 


Compound  pov^der  of  myrrh. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Rue  leaves,  dried, 

Dittany  of  Crete, 

Mvrrh,    each   an   ounce  and  a 

half; 
Aiafoetidr^, 
Sagapenum, 
Ruflia  cailor, 

Opopanax,  each  one  ounce. 
Beat   them  together  into  a  pow- 
der. 

This  is  a  reformation  of  the 
irochifci  e  myrrha,  a  compofition 
contrived  by  Razi  againft  uterine 
obrtru(f\ions.  it  may  be  taken  in 
any  convenient  vehicle,  or  made 
into  bolufes,  from  a  fcruple  to  a 
drachm  or  more,  two  or  three 
times  a  day, 

PULVIS  ad  PARTUM. 

P'^ivder    to    promote  deU-z'ery, 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Borax,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Caftor, 

Saffron,  each  adrachm  and  a  half; 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  eight  drops; 

Oil  of  amber,  fix  drops. 

Beat  the  fpecies  together  into  a 
powder,  to  which  add  the  oils, 
and  mix  the  whole  well  toge- 
ther. 

This  medicine  has  long  been 
held  in  eileem  for  the  purpofe  ex- 
preffed  in  its  title:  neverthelefs, 
its  real  efficacy,  and  what  (hare 
thereof  is  owing  to  each  of  the  in- 
gredients, has  not  been  fufficiently 
determined  :  the  borax,  though  by 
fomethoughtto  be  of  little  import- 
ance, does  not  perhaps  contribute 
the  leall  to  its  virtue.  The  dofe  is 
from  a  fcruple  to  a  drachm,  or  io 
much  as  can  be  conveniently  taken 
up  at  once  on  the  point  of  a  knife, 
It  Ihouid  be  kept  in  a  very  dole 

velieL 
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vefTe],  otherwife  jt  will  foon  lofe  a 
coniiderable  deal  of  its  more  valu- 
able  parts. 

PULVIS  e  SCAMMONIO 
'  COMPOSITUS. 

Co'mpou nd  poiuder  of  fiam7mvy . 
UmcL  ■    . 

Take  of 

Scammony,  four  ounces  ; 
Calcined    hartfhorn     prepared, 
three  ounces. 
Grind  them  diligently  together  in- 
to a  powder. 

Here  the  fcammony  is  divided 
by  the  earthy  calx,  and  thus  ren- 
dered fomewhat  more  foluble,  and 
lefs  adhelive ;  hence  its  purgative 
quality  is  promoted,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  becomes  lefs  griping. 
The  dofe  of  the  compound  is  from 
£fteen  grains  to  Haifa  drachm. 

This  powder  has  been  ufually 
prepared  with  diaphoretic  antimo- 
ny and  cryftals  of  tartar  (inllead  of 
the  calcined  hartfhorn  above  direfl- 
ed)  and  called  from  its  firft  publifh- 
cr,  PULVIS  CORNACHINI, 
which,  in  the  Edinburgh pharma- 
copceia,  is  thus  direded  : 
Take  of 

Diaphoretic  antimony, 

Creme  of  tartar, 

Scammony,  each  equal  parts. 
Make  them  into  a  powder. 

This  may  be  given  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a  drachm  or  more.  In  other 
prefcriptions,  the  tartar  and  anti- 
monial  calx  bear  nearly  the  fame 
proportion  to  the  fcammony,  as 
the  calcined  hartfhorn  in  the  pre- 
ceding formula.  It  appears  pro- 
bable, that  neither  of  thefe  ingre- 
dients are  of  any  farther  ufe,  than 
as  they  divide  the  texture  of  the 
p.  I  fcammony  ;  though  Cornachini 
'  propofes  notable  advantage  fiom 
fome  deoblbuent  quality  in  the  tar- 
tar, whereby  the  vefTels  &aii  b§ 
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opened,  and  the  noxious  humours 
prepared  for  expulfion  ;  and  from 
the  preparation  ol  antimony, though 
it  have  no  fenfible  operation,  he 
expedts  fome  fhare  of  the  fame  fuc- 
cels,  which  fometimes  attends  the 
rougher  preparations  of  that  rai~ 
neraL 

PULVIS  e  SENA 

COMPOSITUS. 

Compound  po^juder  of  Jena. 

Loud, 

Take  of 

Cryftals  of  tartar, 
Sena,  each  two  ounces ; 
Scammony,  half  an  ounce  j 
Cloves, 
Cinnamon, 

Ginger,  each  two  drachms. 
Powder  the  fcammony   by  itfelf; 
and  all  the  other  ingredients  to- 
gether; then  mix  them. 

PULVIS  DIASENN^. 

-  Edi7lb, 

Take  of 

Creme  of  tartars 

Sena,  each  two  ounces ; 

Scammony, 

Ginger,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Make  them  into  a  powder. 

These  powders  are  given  as  ca» 
thartics,  in  the  dofe  of  two  fcruples, 
or  a  drachm.  The  fpices  are  added, 
not  only  to  divide,  but  to  warm 
the  medicine,  and  make  it  fit  eafier 
on  the  flomach.  The  fcammony 
is  uied  as  a  Itimulus  to  the  fena  ; 
the  quantity  of  the  latter  necefTary 
for  a  dofe,  when  not  affilled  by 
fome  more  powerful  material,  be- 
ing too  bulky  to  be  conveniently 
taken  in  this  form. 

PULVIS  STERNUTATORJUS. 

Sternutatory  pozvdcr. 
Lond, 
Take  of 
Afarunig 

Marjoram^ 
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Marjoram, 

Marum  Syriacum  leaves,  dried, 
Lavender  flowers,   dried,    each 
equal  weights. 
Rub  them  together  into  a  pow- 
der. 

PULVIS  CEPHALICUS. 

Cephalic  poivder. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 
Afarum, 

Marjoram,  of  the  leaves  of  each, 
equal  parts. 
Beat  them  together  into  a  pow- 
der, 

Th  e  titles  of  thefe  powders  fuffi- 
ciently  exprefs  their  intention. 
They  are  both  agreeable  and  effi- 
cacious errhines,  and  fuperior  to 
moil;  of  thofe  ufually  fold  under  the 
name  of  herb  fnufF. 

PULVIS  STYPTICUS. 

Styptic  povjder. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Alum,  half  an  ounce  5 
Dragons  blood,  two  drachms. 
Make  them  into  a  powder. 

This  powder  has  long  been  in 
repute  as  an  aftringent,  under  the 

title  of  PuLVIS  STYPTICUS  He  L- 

VETii.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
powerful  medicine  ;  though  the 
dragons  blood  Teems  to  have  little 
Ihare  in  its  eifefts.  Some  direft 
the  ingredients  to  be  melted  toge- 
ther.before  they  are  powdered:  but 
this  circumftance  does  not  appear 
to  be  necefiary. 

PULVIS  e  SUCCINO 
COMPOSITUS. 

Compound  poivder  of  amber^ 
Lend. 
Take  of 

Amber  prepared. 

Gum  Arabic,  each  tendrachmsj 


Juice  of  hypociftis, 
Balauftines, 

Japan  earth,  each  five  drachms  j 
Olibanum,  half  an  ounce; 
Strained  opium,  one  drachm. 
Beat  them  together  into  a  powder. 

This  powder  is  compofed  of  the 
more  unexceptionable  ingredients 
of  the  Trochisci  e  carabeoF 
our  former  pharmacopoeia.  The 
articles  omitted,  which  are  as  many 
in  number  as  thofe  now  retained, 
were  manifeftly  abfurd  or  fuper- 
fluous ;  and  the  making  it  up  into 
troches,  a  very  unneceflary  trouble. 
The  medicine,  as  now  reformed, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  an  ufeful, 
and  tolerably  elegant  allringent ; 
though  poffibly  the  ingredient, 
which  it  receives  name  from,  con- 
tributes little  to  its  virtue.  Two 
fcru  pies  of  the  compofition  contain 
one  grain  of  opium. 

PULVIS  e  TRAGACANTHA 
COMPOSITUS. 

Compound  punjoder    of  gum   traga- 
canth, 

Lond. 
Take  of 

Gum  tragacanth. 

Gum  Arabic, 

Marflimallow    root,     each     an 

ounce  and  a  half; 
Starch, 

Liquorice,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Double-refined     fugar,       three 
ounces; 
Grind  them  into  a  powder. 

PULVIS  DIATRAGACANTHL 

Edinb. 
Take  of 

Gum  tragacanth,  one  ounce  and 

a  half; 
Marihmallow  root. 
Liquorice, 

Starch,  each  half  an  ounce. 
Beat  them  together  into  a  powder. 

Both 
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Both  thefe  powders  are  mild  e- 
jnollients;  and  hence  become  fer- 
viceable  in  heftic  cafes,  tickling 
coughs,  (Irangury,  feme  kinds  of 
alvine  fluxes,  and  other  diforders 
proceeding  from  a  thin  acrimonious 
llate  of  the  humours,  oranabrafioa 
of  the  mucus  of  the  intellines  : 
they  fofien,  and  give  a  greater 
degree  of  confiflency  to  the  former, 
and  defend,  the  latter  from  being 
irritated  or  excoriated  by  them. 
All  theingredientscoincidein  thefe 
generalintentions;  the  maiilimal- 
]o\v  root,  however,  is  fomevvhat  too 
bulky  for  this  form,  and  likewife 
fubjeds  the  compoiltion  to  grow 
mouldy  in  keeping,  an  inconve- 
nience v-zhich  the  cold  feeds  for- 
merly employed  in  thefe  powders 
were  particularly  liable  to.  The 
dofeis  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  or 
three  drachms,  which  may  be  fre- 
quently repeated. 

HIERA  PiCRA. 
LgulI. 
Take  of 

The  gum  extrad:ed  from  Soco- 

torine  aloes,  one  pound; 
Canella  alba,  three  ounces. 
Beat  them  Separately  into  powder, 
and  then  mix  them  together. 

Pulvis  HIERA  PICRA  didus. 
Edinh. 
Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  four  ounces  j 
Virginian  fnakeroot, 
Ginger,   each  half  an  ounce. 
Mix,  and  beat  them  intoa  pov.'der. 

These  compofitions  wereorigi- 
nally  direded  to  be  made  into  an 
elcdarv :  with  us,  they  have  been 
rarely  uf.?d  in  that  form,  and  not 
often  in  thi"-  of  a  powder,  Qn  ac- 
count of  their  great  naufeoufnefs. 
They  are  chiefly  employed  as  the 
bafisofa  tindure  called  tinSura 
facra.  See  page  297, 
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SPECIES  AROMATIC^,, 

Arotnatic  fpe.  ies. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Cinnamon,  two  ounces; 
LefTer  cardamom  feed;,,  hufked. 
Ginger, 

Long  pepper,  each  one  ounce. 
Beat  them  together  into  a  powder= 

PULVIS  DLAROMATON, 

Aromatic  povjiler^ 
Edinb, 
Take  of 
Nutmegs, 

Lelfer  cardamom  feeds. 
Ginger,  each  equal  parts. 
Beat  them  together  into  a  powder. 

Both  thefe  compofitions  are  a- 
greeable,  hot,  fpicy  medicines  ; 
and  as  fuch  may  be  ufefully  taken 
in  cold  phlegmatic  habits  and  de- 
cayed conftitutioRS,  for  warming 
theilomach,  promoting  digelHon, 
and  Ihengthening  the  tone  of  the 
vifcera.  The  dofe  is  from  tea 
grains  to  a  fcruple  and  up.varda* 
The  firHis  confiderably  the  warm- 
eft,  • 

SPECIES  e  SCORDIO  fine 
OPIO. 

Species   of  Jcardium   ^wlihuui   opium^ 

Lond. 
Take  of 

Bole   armenic,  or  French   bole,, 
four  ounces.; 

Scordium,  two  ounces; 

Cinnamon,  an  ounce  and  a  half^ 

Storax  rtrained, 

Tormentil  root, 

Biftort  root,  .; 

Gentian,  •■  %.': 

Dittany  o*"  Crete, 

Galbanum  drained. 

Gum  Arabic, 

Red  rofes  each  one  ounce  j 

Long  pepper. 

Ginger,  each  half  an  '  :n:e. 
Reduce  Uiem  into  powder. 

SPECIES 
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SPECIES  e  SCORDiO  cum 
OPIO. 

Species  of  Jcordium  ivith  opium. 

Lond. 

Take   of  drained     opium,    three 

drachms . 
Dry  it  a  little,   that  it  may  eafily 
pulverize ;    and    add   it   to    the 
foregoing  fpecies  in  the  beating. 
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Cerated  teflaceous  poivder. 
Edinb. 
Melt  fome  yellow  bees  wax  over  a 
gentle  fire,  and  carefully  Itir  in- 
to it,  by  little  and  little,  as  much 
of  thecomponnd  powderofcrabs- 
clavvs  as  the  wax  will  take  up. 

This  preparation,    made   with 


that  they  may  be  all  reduced  in-  oyfterfhells,   inilead   of  the  crabs- 

to  a  powder  together.  claw  powder,    has  been   in  ufe  for 

fome  time  in  the  Edinburgh  infir- 
This  is  the  fpecies  of  Fracafto-  mary,  and  is  thence  now  received 
rius's' confeftion  or  diafcordium,  into  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  col- 
which  has  been  hitherto  kept  in  lege.  It  is  given  to  the  quantity 
the  fnops  in  the  form  of  an  elec-  of  a  drachm  twice  a  day,  in  diar- 
tary  only,  but  is  now  judicioufly  rhoeas  and  dyfenteries,  wherever 
direded  in  that  of  a  powder  alio,  the  vifcera  are  fubjeifl  to  be  eroded 
both  with  and  without  the  opium:  by  acrimonious  humours,  and  in 
when  made  into  an  eledary,  the  immoderate  uterine  difcharges.  Its 
medicine,  in  keeping,  lofesofits  virtue  feems  to  depend  wholly  up- 
afcringency,  in  which  confills  great  on  the  wax,  the  earthly  powder  be- 
part  of  its  virtue.  As  this  com-  ing  of  no  farther  ufe  than  to  di- 
pofition  has  in  common  praftice  vide  that  concrete,  and  render  it 
been  looked  upon  as  a  medicine  milcible  with  the  animal  fluids, 
of  great  confequence,    and  its  cf- 


fedts  determined  by  long  experi 
cnce,  the  college  have  made  no 
farther  alteration  in  its  ingredients, 
than  fublUtuting  red  rofes  them- 
felves  to  the  fugar  of  rofes,  omic- 
ting  forrel  feeds,  which  are  certain- 
ly infignificant,  and  fupplying  the 
Lemnian  earth,  which  with  us  is 
fcarcee  ver  met  with  genuine,  by  a 
proper  increafe  of  the  bole.  They 
have  neverthelefs  given  an  elegant 

reformation  of  it,  in  the  puluis  e  Make  them  into  a  powder 
bolo,  cu7n  et  fine  opio:  there,  the 
fcordium,  ftorax,  gentian,  dittany,  Compositions  of  this  kind  were 
ginger,  and  galbanum,  are  rejected,  in  ufe  among  the  ancient  Greek 
as  being  either  fuperfluous  or  con-  phyficians,  and  made  a  confider- 
trary  to  the  intention;  whilft  an  able  part  of  their  pradlice  in  gouty 
increafe  of  the  tormentil  root  am-  and  arthritic  complaints.  But  while 
plyfupplies  the  lofs  of  the  biftort  they  beftow  great  praifes  on  them 
and  rofes.  The  quantity  of  opium  in  cold  and  phlegmetic  conftitu- 
js  the  fame  in  both,  viz.  one  grain     tions,  they  very  properly  condemn 


PuLVIS    ARTHRITICUS   AMARUS. 

Eitter  gout  po<vjder. 
Paris, 
Take  of 

Gentian  root, 
Round  birthworth  root, 
Rhapontic  root, 
Germander  leaves, 
Ground  pine  leaves, 
Lefier  centaury  tops,    of  each 
equal  parts. 


jn  forty-live  of  the  compofuion 

FULVIS  TESTACEUS 
CERATUS. 


them  as  being  extremely  hurtful  in 
the  hot  and  bilious.  Afterwards, 
on  account  probably  of  the  ill  con- 
fequences  arifing  from  their  indif- 
criminate 
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criminate  ufe,  thefe  medicines  fell 
into  negled,  till  the  introdudion 
,  of  the  Greek  volumes  into  ti':e 
weftern  parts  of  Europe,  when  they 
v.'ere  tranfciibed  by  feme  of  the 
earlier  medical  writers,  and  brought 
into  fome  elfeem  in  Itah ,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  &c.  A  form 
differing  from  the  above  only  in 
the  omilTion  of  the  rhapontic  root, 
was  fome  years  ago  brought  from 
thence  as  a  family  receipt,  by  a 
perfon  of  high  rank,  who  having 
experienced  remarkable  benefit 
from  it  in  a  hereditary  gout,  or- 
dered it  to  be  printed,  and  copies 
delivered  to  all  who  fliould  aflc  for 
them.  (See  the  Medical  Oblerva- 
tions  and  Inquiries  publilhed  by  a 
fociety  of  phyficians  in  London, 
vol.  i.  p.  126.)  The  directions 
for  ufing  this  medicine  are  to  the 
following  effeft  : 

•'  Take  one  drachm  of  the  povv- 
*•  der  every  morning  falling,  in  a 
*'  cup  of  any  agreeable  liquor, 
"  keeping  fafting  an  hour  and  a 
"  half  after  it.  Continue  this  for 
*'  three  months  without  interrup- 
"  tion  ;  then  diminiih  the  dofe  to 
«*  three  quarters  of  a  drachm,  for 
"  three  months  longer  ;  then  to 
**  half  a  drachm,  for  fix  months 
*«  more.  After  the  firfl  year,  it 
**  will  be  fufficient  to  take  half 
**  a  drachm  every  other  day.  As 
•"  this  medicine  operates  infenii- 
*'  biy,  it  will  take  perhaps  two 
**  years  before  any  great  benefit 
*'  is  received.  Jn  rheumatifms 
**  that  are  only  accidental,  a  few 
"  of  the  drachm  dofes  may  do : 
•'  but  in  habitual  rheumatifms, 
"  and  fuch  as  are  of  long  Iland- 
"  ing,  it  muft  be  taken  as  for 
"  the  gout:  the  remedy  requires 
'•  patience  as  it  operates  but  flow 
"  in  both  cafes," 

Dr.  Clephane  remarks  (in  the 
learned  and  judicious  paper  a- 
bove  leferred  to,)    thac  this  me- 
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dicine  will  probably  do  good  in 
nany  cafes ;  for  in  m:iny  c^jfes  there 
is  reafon  to  believe  it  extremely 
proper;  but  that  an  indifcriminate 
ufe  of  it  will  probably  again  do 
uhat  a  like  abufe  formerly  did 
bring  a  good  medicine  into  dif- 
repute. 

FULVIS  CATH.'VRTICUS  SALINUS, 

Saline  cathartic  povjcler. 
Take  of 

Vitriolated  tartar, 
Cryllals  of  tartar,  each  i  drachm; 
Sal  prunel,  or  purified  nitre  ,oae 
fcruple. 
Make  them  into  a  powder. 

This  is  an  ufeful  cathartic  ja 
inflammatory  diforders,  and  a  vif- 
cid  impure  Hate  of  the  juices.  The 
quantity  above  direcled  is  intended 
for  one  dofe,  which  Ihould  be  ac- 
companied with  plentiful  dilution, 

PULVIS    CARMINATIVUS. 
Carmitiatinje  pozvder. 
Take  of 
Anifeed, 
Sweet  fennel   feed,    each    two 

fcruples; 
Ginger,  one  fcruple; 
Nutmegs,  half  a  fcruple; 
Fine  fugar,  half  a  drachm. 
Reduce  them   into  a  powder,    for 
four  dofes. 

This  powder  is  employed  for 
expelling  flatulencies  arifingfrom 
indigellion,  particularly  thofe  to 
which  hypochondriacal  and  hylier- 
ical  perlons  are  iubjed.  Ic  is  lij-ce- 
wife  ufefully  given  in  the  gripes  of 
young  children,  either  mixed  with 
their  food  or  otherwife. 

PuLl'IS  DIURETICUS. 

Diuretic  poixjdef. 

Take  of  •. 

Sal  prunel,  ten  grains; 

Salt  of  amber,  four  grains  ; 

Oil 
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Oil  of  turpentine,  three  drops ; 
Fine  fugar,  one  fcruple. 
Drop  the  oil  upon  the  fugar,  then 
add    the    falts,    and  grind  the 
whole  together. 

This  powder  is  a  very  efficaci- 
ous diuretic,  and  may  be  given 
to  advantage  in  caies  where  the 
afliftance  of  fuch  forcing  medi- 
cines is  required.  The  falts  fome- 
what  abate  the  heating  quality  of 
the  oil,  and  at  the  fame  time  cool 
and  relax  the  paffages. 

PuLVIS    ROBORANS. 

Sti'engthening  poioder. 

Take  of 

Extraftof  Peruvian  bark,  twelve 

grains ; 
Salt  of  fteel,  two  grains ; 
Oil  of  cinnamon,  one  drop; 
Fine  fugar,  half  a  drachm. 

Having  mixed  the  oil  with  the  fu- 
gar, add  the  other  ingredients, 
and  grind  the  whole  well  toge- 
ther, for  two  dofes. 

This  medicine  has  a  much  bet- 
ter title  to  the  appellation  of  a 
ilrengthener,than  thofe  uluallymet 
v/ith  under  that  name  in  difpenfa- 
tories.  In  lax  habits,  debilities 
of  the  nervous  fyllem,  the  weak- 
ueffes  peculiar  to  either  fex,it  has 
generally  good  effefls, 

PuLVIS  ad  STRUMAS. 

Po'xvder  againjl  the  king  s  e-viL 
Take  of 

Burnt  fponge,  one  fcruplej 

Nitre, 

Coralline, 

Fine  fugar,  each  half  a  fcruple. 
Reduce  them  into  powder. 

This  powder  is  recommended 
in  fcrophulous  diforders  and  ob- 
ilrudions  of  the  glands:  ic  is  fup- 
pofed  to  open  and  deterge  the  mi- 
note-vefTels,    and    carry    off   the 


offending  matter  by  urine.  Dr. 
Mead  informs  us,  in  his  Morjita 
viedicn,  that  he  very  frequently  ex- 
perienced its  good  effefts :  he  ufed' 
to  give  the  quantity  above  pre- 
fcribed  twice  a  day,  with  three  or 
four  glalfes  of  the  lefs  compound-' 
ed  lime-water  along  with  each 
dofe :  if  the  patient  was  much 
emaciated,  the  lime-water  was 
mixed  with  about  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  milk. 

PuLVIS  TEMPERANS. 

Take  of 

Vitriolated  tartar, 

Purified  nitre,  each  3  drachms; 

Cinnabar,  finely  levigated,  two 
fcruples. 
Make  them  into  a  fubtile  powder. 

These  kinds  of  powders  are  in 
frequent  ufe  among  foreign  phy- 
ficians  in  all  difcrders,  accompa- 
nied with  immoderate  heat  or  ex- 
agitation  of  the  humours.  They 
are  called  alfo,  efpecially  when 
abforbents.  are  joined,  pul^veres 
pro'cipitnntest  and  aniijpafmodici. 
They  are  given  in  dofes  of  only  a 
few  grains  at  a  time,  but  repeated 
at  fhort  intervals. 

PuLVIS   VERMIFU<^l^S^ 

Vermifuge  povjaer. 

Take  of  i. 

Tanfy  flowers, 

Worm  feed,    each   3    drachms; 

Salt  of  fteel,  one  drachm. 
Make  them  into  a  povi'der. 

Take  of  2. 

Tin  reduced  into  fine  powdery 
two  drfxhms  ; 

Ethiops  mineral,  half  a  drachm; 

Fine  fugar,  one  fcruple, 
A'lix  them  well  together. 

Take  of  3. 

Choice  rhubarb,  three  drachms? 
Scam» 
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Scammony, 

Calomel,  each  one  drachm. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a  powder* 

All  thefe  compofitions  are  well 
calculated  for  the  purpofe  exprefled 
in  the  title.  The  firft  is  given  in 
the  hofpitals,  in  dofes  of  half  a 
drachm  twice  a  day  j  which  quanti- 
ty contains  about  four  grains  and  a 


half  of  the  fait  of  fteel.  The  fe- 
cond  is  divided  into  three  or  four 
dofes,  one  of  which  is  taken  e- 
very  morning,  and  a  cathartic  on 
the  day  following.  The  third, 
which  is  a  brifk  purgative,  is  ufed, 
in  the  quantity  of  half  a  drachm» 
after  the  others  have  been  premif- 
ed  ;  or  it  is  taken  once  or  twice  a 
week  without  their  affiftanceo 


•-^ 
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CHAPTER    II. 

Troches  and  lozemes. 


TROCHES  and  lozenges  are 
compofed  of  powders  made 
up  with  glutinous  fubltances  into 
little  cakes,  and  afterwards  dried. 
This  form  is  principally  made  ufe 
©f  for  the  more  commodious  ex- 
hibition of  certain  medicines,  by 
£ttino^  them  to  difiblve  flowly  in 
ihe  mouth,  fo  as  to  pafs  by  de- 
grees into  the  ftomach  ;  and  hence 
tnefe  preparations  have  generally  a 
coniiderable  proportionsof  fugar  or 
other  materials  grateful  to  the  pa- 
late. Some  powders  have  likewife 
been  reduced  into  troches,  with  a 
view  to  their  preferva;ion  ;  though 
poflibly  for  no  very  good  reafons : 
for  the  moillening,  and  afterwards 
drying  them  in  the  air,  muft  in 
this  light  be  of  greater  injury, 
than  any  advantage  accruing  from 
this  form  can  counterbalance. 

General  rules  for  making  troches, 
J. 

The  three  firft  rules  laid  down  for 
making  powders,  are  alfo  to  be 
obferved  in  the  powders  for 
troches  [£.] 

11. 

If  the  mafs  proves  fo  glutinous  as 
to  Hick  to  the  fingers  in  making 
up,  the  hands  may  be  anointed 
with  any  convenient  fweet  or  a- 
romatic  oil ;  or  elfe  fprinkled 
with  powder  of  flarch,  or  with 
that  of  liquorice  [E] 

Hi. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  dry  the 
troches,  put  them  on  an  inverted 
fieve,  in  a  {l;ady,  airy  place,  and 
frequently  turn  them  [£.] 


IV. 

Troches  are  to  be  kept  in  glafs 
velTels,  or  in  earthen  ones  well 
glazed  [£.] 

TROCHlSCr  ALBI  RHASIS, 
feu  SIEF  ALBUM. 

The  ivhite   troches,  or  dry  coUjrium 
of  Razi. 
Edmb. 
Take   of 

CerufTe,  three  ounces  j 
SarcocoUa,  one  ounce  ; 
Gum  tragacanth, three  drachms  j 
Camphor,  one  drachm  ; 
Rofe- water,  as  much  as  is  fum- 
cient. 
Make  them  into  troches  according 
to  art. 

The  making  thefe  ingredients 
into  troches  is  an  unneceflary  trou- 
ble ;  fince  before  they  are  ufed, 
they  muil  be  powdered  again,  for 
being  mixed  with  rofe water  or 
other  liquors,  for  the  purpofes  of 
a  cooling,  antacrid,  and  mode= 
rately  aftridtive  collyrium,  injec-  . 
tion,  &c.  The  London  college 
have  therefore  direded  them  to  be 
kept  in  the  form  of  powder  (under 
the  title  of  pulvis  e  cerujfa  compofi- 
ills)  omitting  the  camphor,  which 
is  not  found  in  the  original  of 
Razi. 

TROCHISCI   BECHICI  ALBL 

White  pedoral  troches, 
Lo-nd. 
Take  of 

Double-refined  fugar,  a  pound 

and  a  half; 
Starch,  an  ounce  and  a  half  j 
LiquGxice,  h'/.  drachms  j 

Florence 


2. 


Troches  and  iLozenga 

root,    half   an 


unap 

Florence  orris 
ounce. 
Reduce  chefe  IngredienEs  into  pow- 
der, which  is  to  be  made  up  in- 
to troches  with  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  mucilage  of  gum  tra- 
2;acanth. 

£3 

Ediiib. 
Take  of 

White  fugar,   in  powder,   one 

pound  and  a  half; 
Compound  powder  of  gum  tra- 

gacanth  three  ounces  ; 
Florence  orris  root,  one  ounce  ; 
Rofe-water,    a   fufficient  quan- 
tity. 
Make  them  Into  troches. 

These  compofitions  are  very 
agreeable  pe£lorals,  and  may  be 
ufed  at  pleafure.  They  are  calcu- 
lated for  foftening  acrimonous  hu- 
mours, and  allaying  the  tickling 
in  the  throat,  which  provokes 
coughing. 

TROCHfSCr  BECHICI 
NIGRI.     ^ 
Black  peQoral  troches,- 
Lond. 
Take  of 
Extrad  of  liquorice. 

Double-refined  fugar,  each  ten 

ounces  ; 
Gum  tragacanth,  half  a  pound. 
Drop  upon  thefe  ingredients  fo 
much  water  as  will  make  the 
mafs  foft  enough  to  be  formed 
into  troches. 

Edinh^ 

Take  of 

Extracl  of  liquorice. 

Gum  Arabic,  each  four  ounces  j 

■     White  fugar,  eight     unces. 

Boi!  the  excra£l  and  gum  in  a  fuffi- 
cient quantity  of  water  till  they 
are  diffolved:  then  having  ilrain- 
ed  the  liquorj  add  to  it  the  fu- 
gar, and  evaporate  the  mixture 


£;6r 


over  a  gentle  fire,  till  it  is  of  a 
proper  confillcncc  for  being 
formed  into  troches* 

These  compofitions  are  defign- 
ed  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  the 
white  peftoral  troches  above  de- 
fcribed.  In  foreign  pharmacopoeias 
there  are  forne  other  troches  of 
this  kind,  under  the  titles  of  tro- 
chifci  hecchici  flaui  and  ruhri',  the 
firlt  are  coloured  with  faffron,  the 
latter  with  bole  armenic.  The 
diflblving  and  draining  the  ex- 
tract of  liquorice  and  gum  Ara- 
bic, as  nov/  Ordered  in  the  lali:  of 
the  above  prelcription?,  is  a  con* 
fiderable  improvement;  not  only 
as  they  are  by  that  means  more 
uniformly  mixed  than  they  can 
well  be  by  beating,  but  Jikewife 
as  they  are  thereby  pun  lied  from 
the  heterogeneous  matters,  of  ivhich. 
both  thofe  drugs  have  commonly 
no  fmall  admixture, 

TROCHISCI  de  MINIO. 
Red  leoJ.  troches. 
Edinh, 
Take  of 

Red  lead,  half  an  ounce  % 
Corrofive    mtTcury    fubiimatej 

one  ounce  ; 
Crumb  of  the  fineft  bread,  four 
ounces. 
Make  then]  up  with  rofe-water'in- 
to  oblong  troches. 

These  troches  are  employed 
only  for  external  purpofes  as  efcha- 
rotics  :  they  are  powerfully  fuchi* 
and  require  a  good  deal  of  cautiosi 
in- their  ufe, 

TROCHISCI  de  MYRRHA, 
Troches  of  myrrhs 
Edinh, 
Take  of 

Myrrh,  one  ounce  and  a  half  j 

Lovage  feedj 

Pennyroyal  leavesj  •  ■• ' 

Ruffia  caRor, 

U  9  '      •       Qal- 
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Galbanum,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Effential   oil  of  favin,    half   a 

drachm  ; 
Elixir  proprietatis,  as  much  as 
is  fufficient. 
Let  the  gum  be  foftened  with  the 
elixir  into  a  mafs  of  the  confift- 
ence  of  honey;  then  add  the 
oil  and  powders,  and  make  the 
whole  into  troches  according  to 
art. 

These  troches    are   very   well 
contrived    in    regard    to    efficacy, 
and  fuperior  to  thofe  in  mod  other 
pharmacopoeias,    under   the  fame 
title.     Madder  and  cummin  feed, 
two  of  their  former   ingredients, 
which  were  objedled  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding edition  of  this   work,   are 
now  expunged;   the  one  as  being 
an  unnecefiary  article  ;   the  other 
as  being  an  ofFenllve  one,  and  not 
of  fimilar  intention  with  the  reli. 
In  the  place  of  this   lad,   lovage 
feed  is  introduced,  which  is  doubt- 
kfs  more  agreeable  to  the   inten- 
tion of  the  medicine.     Afafcetida 
is  fupplied  by  an  increafe  of  the 
galbanum;  and  the  effential  oil  of 
rue,  by  an  increafe  of  the  oil  of 
favin.     There  feems  to  be  no  oc- 
cafion  for  making  a  medicine  of 
this  kind  into  troches,  as  it  cannot 
be  conveniently  taken  in  thatform: 
the  London  college  have  therefoie 
exchanged    their    Trochisci     e 
■myrrhii  foraPuLvise  niytrha  com- 
pojhus,  which  fee, 

TROCHISCI  e  NITRO. 

Trcches  of  nitre. 
L  oncL 
Take  of 

Nitre  purifitd,   four  ounces  5 
Double-refinedfugar,one  pound. 
Make  them  into  troches  with  mu- 
cilage of  gum  tragacanth. 

This  is  a  very  agreeable  form 
for  the  exhibidon  of  nitres  though. 


Part  iV. 

when  the  fait  is  thus  taken  with- 
out any  liquid  (if  the  quantity  is 
confiderable)  it  is  apt  to  occalion 
uneafini  fs  about  the  llomachy 
which  can  only  be  prevented  by 
large  dilution  with  aqueous  li-  r 
quors. 

TROCHISCI  e  SCILLA. 

Troches  of  fquilU. 
Land. 
Take  of 

Baked  fquills,  half  a  pound  ; 
Wheat  flower,  four  ounces. 
Beat  them  together,  and  form  the 
mafs  into  troches,  which  are  to 
be  dried  with  a  gentle  heat. 

This  preparation  is  ufed  only  ■ 
as  an  ingredient  in  the  theriaca. 
The  defign  of  baking  the  fquill  is, 
to  abate  its  acrimony  ;  and  making  ' 
it   afterwards   into   troches    feems  1, 
the  moil  convenient  way  of  drying 
it  :   common  wheat  flower  is  as  fit 
for  this   purpofe  as   any,    though 
that  of  the  white  vetch  has  been 
generally  direcled.  . 

TROCHISCI  e  SULPHURE„ 

'Troches  of  fiilpbur. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  vvaflied,  tvvo,**i 

ounces  ; 
Double  -  refined      fugar,      four  f 
ounces. 
Beat  them   together,    and   adding 
fome  mucilage  of  quince  feeds, 
form  them  into  troches. 

TROCHISCI  DIASULPHU- 
RIS. 

Troches  of  fulphur. 

Edinh.  I 

Take  of  ' 

Flowers  of  fulphur,   i  ounce; 
Flowers  of  benzoine,  i  drachm? 
White  fugar,  3  ounces; 
Mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth,  as 
much  as  is  fufficient. 

Mix 
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Mix  and  make  them  into  trochesj 
according  to  arc. 

These  compofitions  are  to  be 
confidered  only  as  agreeable  forms 
for  the  exhibition  of  fulphur,  no 
alteration  or  addition  being  here 
made  to  its  virtue  ;  uniefs  that  by 
the  flowers  of  benzoine  in  the  fe~ 
cond  prefcription,  the  medicine  is 
fiippofed  to  be  renderd  more  effi- 
cacious as  a  pedoral. 

TROCHTSCIe  TERRA 

JAPOMICA. 
'troches  of  Japan  earth. 
Lond, 
Take  of 

Japan  earth, 

Gum  Arabic,  each  two  ounces ; 
Sugar  of  rofes,  fixteen  ounces. 
Beat  them  together,  and  dropping 
in  fome  water,  make  them  into 
troches. 

Eduih. 
Take  of 

Japan  earth,  two  ounces  % 
Gum  tragacanth,  haif  an  ounce; 
White  fugar,  one  pound  ; 
Rofe-v.'ater,  a  fafncient  quanti- 
Make them  into  trocfies, 

A  preparation  of  this  kind, 
with  the  addition  of  ambergris  and 
mufk,  which  are  here  more  pru- 
dently omitted,  has  long  been  in 
fome  eiieem  as  a  mild  reltringent, 
&c.  under  the  title  of  Categhu. 
Medicines  of  this  clafs  in  general 
are  excellently  fitted  for  the  form 
of  troches  5  for  when  flowly  and 
gradually  received  into  the  iio- 
iTiach,  as  this  form  occafions  them 
to  be,  they  produce  much  better 
eifefts,  than  M  an  equal  quantity 
v/as  taken  down  at  once.  The 
above  troches  are  iufnciently  palat- 
able, and  of  confiderable  fervice 
in  fome  kinds  of  coughs,  thm 
acrid  defiuxions,    diarrhceas,  &c» 


TABELLvE  CARDIALGIC^. 

Cardialgic  lozenges. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Chalk  prepared,  four  ounces ; 
Crabs-claws       prepared,       two 

ounces  ; 
Bole  armenic,  or  French  bole, 

half  an  ounce  ; 
Nutmegs,  onefcruple; 
Double-refined     fugar,      three 
ounces. 
Reduce  thefe  ingredients  into  pow- 
der, and  make  them  into  troches 
with  water. 

TROCHISCI  CARDIALGICL 

Edinb. 
Take  of 

Oyilerfhells  prepared. 

White  chalk,   powdered,    each 

two  ounces  ; 
Gum  Arabic,  half  an  ounce  5 
Nutmegs,  half  a  drachm  ; 
White  i'ugar,   fix  ounces  ; 
Common     water,     a     fufficienS 
quantity. 
Make  them  into  troches  according 
to  art. 

These  compofitions  are  calcu- 
iated  againrt  that  uneafy  feniation 
at  fiomach  improperly  called  the 
heartburn  %  in  which  they  often- 
times give  immediate  relief,  by  ab- 
forbing  and  neutralizing  the  acid 
juices  chat  occafion  this  diforder. 
rhe  abforbent  powders  here  made 
ufe  of,  are  of  the  molt  powerful 
kind,  though  there  does  not  feem 
to  be  any  occafion  for  ufing  more 
than  one  of  them.  Some  have 
prefcribed  the  following  formulae 

TaEELL^'E    ANTACIDffio 

Antacid  lozenges. 
Take  of 

Prepared     white     chalk,     fouf 

drachms  ; 
Candied  ginger,  three  drachms? 
Cinnamonj  one  drachma 
Q  Q  % 
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Fine  fugar,  difiblved  in  water, 
as  much  as  is  fufRcient  to  re- 
duce the  whole  into  a  due 
confiflence  fcr  being  formed 
into  lozenges. 

Here  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
all  thefe  compoficions,  though  very 
efFeftual  for  the  intention,  are  ac- 
companied with  an  inconvenience, 
which  is  frequently  complained  of 
in  their  ufe ;  their  binding  the 
belly.  The  ufe  of  the  chalk, 
oyfterfhells,  and  crabs-claws,  is 
to  abforb  acidities  ;  and  bo:h  thefe 
and  the  other  common  abforbenrs, 
united  with  acids,  compofe  there- 
with aftringent  concretes.  The 
following  compofuion  is  free  from 
this  inconvenience. 

TABELL^  ANTACIDiE 
LAXANTES. 

Laxnti've  antacid  lozenges. 

Take  of 

Magnefia  alba,  fix  ounces  ; 

Double-refined  fugar,  three 
ounces  ; 

Nutmegs,  one  fcruple. 
Mix    them    well     together,     and 

form    them    into    troches    with 

mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth. 

SACCHARUM  ROSACEUM. 
Sitg.ir  of  rofes. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Red  rofe  buds,  freed  from   the 
heels,  and  haftily  dried,  one 
ounce  ; 
Double-renned  fugar, one  pound. 
Reduce  them  feparately  into  pow- 
der,   thtn    mix,    and     moilten 
them  with  water,  that  they  may 
be  formed  into  troches,  which 
are  to  be  dried  by  a  gentle  heat. 

In  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
pceia,  this  preparation  is  direded 
as  follows. 


TABELL^  ROSACE^E. 

Roje  tablets. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Conferve    of    red    rofes,    fouf 

ounces  ; 
White  fugar,  in  powder,  one 
pound. 
If  any  moidure  is  required,  take 
of  fyrup  of  dry  rofes  a  fufficient 
quantity  for  forming  them  into 
troches,  which  are  to  be  dried, 
with  a  gentle  heat. 

The  fugar  of  rofes  was  former- 
ly made,  by  boiling  a  pound  of 
fine  fugar  with  four  ounces  of  the 
juice  of  red  rofes,  over  a  gentle 
fire,  till  the  juice  was  almoit  all 
evaporated  ;  then  throwing  in  an 
ounce  of  dr)  red  rofes  reduced  tf> 
a  very  fine  powder;  after  which 
the  matter  was  poured  out  upon  3 
marble,  and  formed  into  Iczenges. 
The  two  niethods  above  direded, 
are  more  fimplt  and  commodious; 
though,  if  any  virtue  be  expefted 
from  the  roles,  the  medicine  13 
not  at  ail  improved  by  the  altera- 
tion, hi  the  conferve  contains 
only  one  fourth  its  weight  of  rofes, 
in  a  frefh  Hate,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  quantity  of  frefh  rofes  in  the 
fecond  prelcription  islefs  than  that 
ol  the  dry  ones  in  the  firft 

Thefe  preparations  are  chiefly 
valued  for  their  agreeablenefs  to 
the  eye  and  palate.  Some  like- 
wife  elleem  them,  medicinally,  as 
light  reliringtnts ;  and  look  up- 
on them,  not  und(fcr\edly,  as  an 
excellentaddition  to  milk  in  phthi- 
fical  and  hedic  cafes.  Some  have 
been  acculiomed  to  add  a  portion 
of  acid  in  making  thefe  prepara- 
tions:  this  improves  the  colour, 
but  renders  them  unfit  to  be  taken 
with  milk. 

Tabellje  akthelminticje. 
Anthelmintic  fugar-cakes 
Take  of  i. 

Powdered 
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Powdered  tin,  half  a  drachm  ; 
Fine  fugar,   half  an  ounce  ; 
Rofe-water,  a  fufficient  quantity 

to  make  them  into  a  mafs  for 

tablets. 

Take  of  2. 

Scammony, 
Mercurius     dulcls,    each    four 

grains  ; 
Fine  fugar,  half  an  ounce  5 
Rofe  water,  a  fufficient  quantity 

to  ftiake  them  into  tablets. 

These  compofuitions  are  calcu- 
lated for  children,  who  are  not 
eafily  prevailed  on  to  take  anthel- 
mintic medicines  in  lefs  agreeable 
forms.  If  thefirftis  made  ufe  of, 
it  mufl:  be  repeated  three  or  four 
mornings  fucceffivciy,  after  which 
a  purge  is  to  be  taken  :  the  fecond, 
if  it  requires  repetition,  is  to  be 
given  only  every  other  morning. 
The  proportions  of  the  ingredients 
are  to  be  varied,  according  to  the 
age  and  ftrength  of  the  patient. 

TrOCHISCI    NERVINIo 

Neri'e  troches. 
Take  of 

Compound  fpirit  of  lavender, 
fixty  drops ; 

Oil  of  cinnamon. 

Oil  of  rofemaryjCach  four  drops; 

Florenceorrisrootjtwodrachms ; 

Fine  fugar,  one  ounce  ; 

Mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth, 
as  much  as  will  reduce  them 
into  a  mafj,  which  is  to  be 
formed  into  troches  of  about 
half  a  fcruple  each. 

One  or  two  of  thefe  troches, 
taken  occafionally,  and  fufFered  to 
diflblve  in  the  mouth,  prove  fer- 
viceable  to  thofe  who  are  fubiedl 
to  paralvtic  and  other  nervous  dif- 
orders.  Warm  aromatic  medi- 
cines, given  in  this  form  and 
manner,  are  fuppofedj  from  their 


flow  difiblution  in  the  mouth,  to 
afFeft  the  nervous  fyllem  more  im- 
mediately than  if  received  at  once 
into  the  itomach. 

MoRSULI    PURGANTES. 
Purging  tablets. 
Take  of 

Cryitals  of  tartar,  half  an  ounce; 
Scaaimony,  three  drachms ; 
Oil  of  cinnamon,  four  drops  ; 
Double-refined  fugar,  eight 
ounces. 
Make  them  up,  with  rofe  water, 
into  troches,  weighing  each  a- 
bout  a  drachm. 

This  is  a  fufficiently  elegant 
form  for  purgative  troches.  Each 
of  the  niorfuti  contains  two  grains 
and  a  half  of  fcammony, 

MORSULI   de  RHABARBARO. 

Rhubarb  troches. 

Take  of 

Creme  of  tartar. 
Rhubarb,  each  two  drachms  j 
Frefh  lemon  peel,  half  a  drachm  i 
Fine  fugar,  four  ounces. 

Make  them  into  troches  with  rofe- 
water. 

Two  drachms  of  thefe  troche; 
contain  about  feven  grains  of  rhu- 
barb,  and  as  much  creme  of  tartar,- 
Both  this  and  the  preceding  com- 
pofition  are  among  the  officinals 
of  the  Brandenburgh  pharmaco- 
pceia.. 

MoRSULI    RESTAURANTES 
KuNCKELJ  I. 

Kimckel's  antimonial  tablets. 
Take  of 

The  bed:  Hungarian  antimony,, 

levigated  into  an  impalpable 

powder,  three  drachms  and  s 

half; 
Sweet  almonds  peeled, 
Freih  pine  nuts,   each  half  an 

ounce  ; 
O  o  3  Cinn£- 
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Cinnamon,  one  drachm  °,  /  '' 
Leffer  cardamom  feeds,  hulked, 

half  a  drachm  ; 
Double-refined      fugar,       four 

ounces. 
Diffolve  the  fugar  in  equal  quan- 
tities of  cinnamon  water  and 
rofe-water ;  then  mix  therewith 
the  other  ingredients,  and  form 
the  whole  into  tablets  weighing 
one  drachm  each. 

These    tablets    were    brought 
Into  efteem  by  Kunckel,  at  a  time 
when   the   internal    ufe   of  crude 
antimony   was  almoil    univerfally 
reckoned  poifonous.     He  had  re- 
ccurfe   to   them    as    a    defperate 
medicine,    in    violent   pains   and 
contradionjof  the  arms,  after  all 
the  common  methods  of  cure  had 
been  iifed  ivithcat  any  relief;  and 
being  happily,   in   a  fliort  limej 
perfe£lly   ireed    from    his     com- 
plaints, he  made  trial  cf  them  in 
feveral  other  cafes,  with  remark- 
able fuccefs.     He  feems   to  have 
?Degun  with  dofes  of  four  or  five 
grains  (that  is,  one  of  the  tablets 
above  prefcribed)  which  were  re- 
peated thrice  a  day,  and  gradually 
increafed  to  a  drachm  or  more  of 
■  tne  antimony  every  day. 

Trochisci  sialagogi. 
Slalagogue  troches. 
Take  of 

Pellitory  of  Spain,  half  an  ounce ; 
Maftich,  two  drachms; 
Oil  of  cloves   and   marjoram, 
one  drachm ; 
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Yellow  wax,  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity. 
Make  them  into  troches  or  pel- 
lets. 

One  of  thefe  troches  is  to  be 
occafionally  held  in  the  mouth, 
and  chewed,  to  promote  a  dif- 
charge  of  faliva;  which  they  effed 
by  warming  and  fiimulating  the 
falival  glands. 

Trochisc!  stomachici. 
Stomachic  troches. 
Take  of 

Hard  extrafl  of  Peruvian  barkj 
one  drachm  ; 

Oil  of  cinnamon. 

Oil  of  mint,  each  ten  drops ; 

Fine  fugar,  four  ounces. 
Make   them    into    troches,     with 

mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth. 

These  troches  are  of  fervice 
for  warming  and  Ibengthening  the 
flomach,  expelling  flatulencies,  and 
promoting  digeflion  :  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes  they  are  as  efteciual  as  any 
thing  that  can  be  well  contrived  in 
this  form. 

TrOCHISC!    SUAVEOLENTtSo 
Siveet-J',/ieIling  troches. 

Take  of 

Strained  ftorax,  onefcruplei 
j^mbergrisj  fifteen  grains; 
Mufxi,  feven  grains ; 
Oil  of  cinnamon,  fix  drops  5 
Fine  fugar,  one  ounce. 

Make  them  into  fmall  troches  witJ^ 
Eiucilage  of  gum  Arabic. 


CHAP' 
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Pills. 


TO  this  form  are  peculiarly 
adapted  thofe  drugs  which 
operate  in  a  fmall  dofe  ;  and  whofe 
nauleous  and  offenfive  taile  or  fmell 
require  them  to  be  concealed  from 
the  palate. 

Pills  difiolve  the  mofi:  difficultly 
in  the  ll:omach,  and  produce  the 
moft  gradual  and  laliing  effeds  of 
all  the  internal  forms.  This  is  in 
feme  cafes  of  great  advantage  ; 
in  others  it  is  a  quality  not  at  all 
defuable,  and  fometimes  may  even 
be  of  dangerous  confequente,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  emetics, 
which  if  they  pafs  thfe  llomach 
undiffblved,  and  afterwards  exert 
ihemfelves  in  the  inteftines,  ope- 
rate there  as  violent  cathartics. 
Hence  emetics  are,  among  us, 
fcarce  ever  given  in  pills.  And 
laence  to  the  refmous  and  difficult- 
ly foluble  fubftances,  faponaceous 
ones  ought  to  be  added,  in  order  to 
promote  their  folution. 

Gummy  refins  and  infpifl'ated 
juices  are  fometimes  fofr  enough 
to  be  made  into  pill.^,  without 
addition  :  where  any  moifture  is 
requifue,  fpirit  of  wine  is  m.ore 
proper  than  fyrups  or  conferves, 
as  it  unites  more  readily  v/ith 
them,  and  does  not  fenfibly  in- 
creafe  their  bulk.  Light,  dry 
powders  require  fyrup,  or  muci- 
lages ;  and  the  more  ponderous, 
as  the  mercurial  and  other  metallic 
preparations,  thick  honey,  con- 
ferve  or  extrads. 

Light  powders  require  about 
half  their  weight  of  fyrup ;  of 
honey,  about  three-fourths  their 
weight,    to  reduce  them  into  a  due 


confiftence  for  forming  pills.  Half 
a  drachm  of  the  mals  will  make 
five  or  fix  pills  of  a  moderate  fize. 

General  rules  fur  making  pills,  from 

I  he  Edinburgh  phar?nacopceia. 

L 

The  three  firft  rules,  formerly 
laid  down  for  making  powders 
are  here  alfo  to  be  carefully 
obferved, 

n. 

Gums  and  infpiffated  juices  are 
to  be  firil  foftened  with  the  li- 
quid prefcribed  :  then  add  the 
powders,  and  continue  beating 
them  all  together  till  they  are 
perfeflly  mixed. 
IlL 

The  mafTes  for  pills  are  beft  kept 
in  bladders,  which  fhould  be 
moiftened,  now  and  then,  with 
feme  of  the  fame  kind  of  li- 
quid that  the  mafs  was  made 
up  with,  or  with  forae  proper 
aromatic  oil. 

PILULE  AROMATIC^ 
Ar(j7na.tic  pills. 
Lond, 
Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  an  ounce  and 

a  half 
Gum  guaiacum,  one  ounce  j 
Aromatic  jpecies, 
Balfam  of  Feru,    each   half  an 
ounce. 
Reduce  the   aloes  and  gum  guaia- 
cum    feparately    into    powder, 
then  mix  them   with   the   reil, 
and  make  the  whole  into  a  mafs 
with    a   fufhcient    quantity    of 
fyrup  of  orange  peel. 

It 
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It  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  unite 
theie  ingredients  into  a  mais  fit 
for  making  pilis  of.  The  befl 
way  is,  to  firll  rub  the  aromatic 
fpecies  with  the  baham,  then  to 
add  the  powdered  aloes,  and  after- 
wards the  guaiacum  ;  when  thefe 
are  well  m.xed  together,  drop  in 
the  fyrup  by  little  and  little  at  a 
time.  Thefe  pills  are  contrived 
tofupply  the  place  of  the  Pilule 
t)iAMBR^  of  our  former  pharma- 
coDoeia.  They  are  far  more  ele- 
gant as  well  as  fimple,  truly 
uniform  in  their  ingredients,  and 
excellently  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pofes  they  feem  defigned  for. 
Taken  in  fmail  dofes,  as  half  a 
fcruple,  or  little  more,  and  oc- 
cafionally  repeated,  they  warm 
the  ftomach,  and  by  degrees  tnG 
whole  habit,  promote  perfpira- 
t;on,  and  all  the  natural  fecre- 
t'-ons.  If  the  dofe  is  confiderable, 
they  operate  gently  by  ilocl  :  ar,d 
if  continiied  for  fome  time  in 
fmaller  dofes,  they  prove  at  length 
purgative,  or  intioduce  afaiutary 
loofenefs,  ■■'   ■ 

PILUL^E  ALOETIC.E. 

Aloetic  pills. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Socotcrine  aloes  in  powder, 
Caflile  foap,  each  equal  parts  5 
Thin  honey,  as  much  as  is  fufli- 
cient. 
Make  thein  into  a  mafs. 

This  compoiition  has  been  in 
ufe  for  fome  time  in  the  Edin- 
burgh iniirmary,  as  a  deobftruent 
in  cachectic  indifpofuions  j  and 
from  thence  it  is  received  into  the 
pharmacopeia  of  the  college. 
,4  fcruple  or  half  a  drachm  of  the 
K:-afs  is  diredted  to  be  made  into 
pills. of  a  moderate  fixe  for  one 
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PILULE  de  JALAPPA. 

JahippilL. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Extrad  of  jalap,  two  ounces  j 
Socotorine  aloes,  one  ounce  ; 
Vitriolatfd  tartar,  one  drachm; 
Syrup   of  ginger,    a    fufficient 
quantity. 
Beat  them  into  a  mafs. 

This  compofitlon  alfo  is  now 
iirfl  received  into  the  pharmaco- 
poeia. One  of  the  fame  kind, 
with  powdered  jalap  in  fubftance 
inllead  of  the  extracl,  is  ufed  in 
fome  of  our  hofpitals,  as  a  cheap 
and  enedual  purge. 

Pilule   e   scammonio   cum 

ALOE. 

Pilk  of  Jcatnmony  ivith  aloes. 
Take  ot 

Socotorine  aloes,  one  drachm  \ 

Aromatic  fpecies,  half  a  drachm; 

Scammony,  one  fcruple  ; 

Soft  extract  of  liquorice,  as 
much  as  is  fuiHcient  to  reduce 
them  into  a  mafs  of  a  due 
conuitence  for  being  forme4 
jnto  pills. 

This  warm  purgative  is  r€^ 
commended  for  removing  the 
crudities,  &c.  after  a  furfeit  or 
debauch,  and  for  preventing  ar- 
thritic and  other  complaints  inci- 
dent to  thofe  who  live  hioh. 
The  quantity  above  defcribed 
may  be  made  into  thirty  pills> 
of  which  five  or  fix  are  to  be 
laken  for  a  dofe. 

PJLULiE  ex  COLOCY\^HlDE 

blMPLiClORES. 
T^he  more  fimpls  cohcynth  fil's. 
Land. 
Take  of 

Pith  of  colocynth, 
Scammony,  each  two  ounces  j 
Oil  of  cloves,  two  drachms. 

Puheii.'ae 


ChaD. 


mis. 


S^9 


Pulverize  the  coloquintida  and  gravated  by  them.  The  eiTential 
fcammony  by_  themfelves,  then  oil,  which  is  added  as  a  corrector 
mix  inthe  oil,  and  make  the  to  the  purgative  ingredients,  does 
whole  into  a  mals  with  fyrup  not  contribute  lo  much,  as  is  com- 
of  buckthorn.  monly  fuppofed,  toabate  therough. 

nefs  ot  their  operation.  Seepage 
The  operator  ihould  be  careful,     359.     The  dole  of  thefe  piils  Is 

in   pulverizing  the  colocynth,    to     Jrom  fifteengrainstohalf  adrachm; 

avoid  the  finer  particles  that  fly  off    fome  have  imprudently  gone  as  far 

from   it;   which,  though   they  do     as  two  fcruples.      Half  a  drachm 

not  conhderably  affed   the  mouth     contains  ten  grains  of  coloquinti» 

or  fauces,    have   fometimes    been     da,  and  as  much  fcammony. 

obferved  to  occafion  violent  purf^- 

ing.     The    drug    Ihould    firll    be 

well  dried,  cut  wirh  a  fheers  into 

fmall  pieces,  and  freed  from    the 

feeds  ;    then    rub    it    in   an   oiled 

mortar,    adding    a    few    drops   of 

iweet  oil  occaiionally   during  the 

trituration  :    afterwards    mix    this 

■powder  with  the  powdered  fcam- 

imony,    add    the  eiTential  oil  pre- 

fcribed,     and   make   the   mixture 

into  a    mafs,    as   above   directed. 


PILULE  COCCI^. 
The  pills  called  cjchicc. 
Mdinb, 
Take  of 

Coloquintida, 

wCd.iunony, 

Socotorine     aloes,      each     one 

ounce  ; 
Vitrioiated  tartar,  two  drachms; 
Oil  of  cloves,  one  dracnm  ; 
Syrup  of  buckthorn,    a  fuiiici- 
ent  quantity. 


'^rhe  compofition  is  apt  to  grow 

fcifl"  and    dry    in     keeping,     and  Beat  them  into  a  mafs. 
therefore  ought  to  be  made  pretty 
foft  at  firft:    the   pills   ihould   be         This  compofition,  like  thefore- 

formed   as   they   are  wanted;    for  g^ing,   is  llrougiy   cathartic;   not 

when    long    kept,     they     become  leli    Ci^fectual,     thougii    iomewhat 

fo    hard,    as    to    have    fometimes  ieis  irri.ating.    Half  a  drachm  con- 

pa/Ted  through  the  inteflines  un-  ta.ns  above  lix  grams  and  a  half 

dilTohed.  of  coloquintida,    the  fame  quan- 

Thefe    pills     (formerly    called  tity  of  fcammony,   and  the  larac 

Pilule  de  duobus,  or  pills  of  of  aloes, 
two  ingredients)   are   very  ilrong 


VIUJLJE  ex  COLOCYN  fHlDE 

cum  ALOc-. 

Coljcynlh  piUs  lukJi  aloes. 

Land. 


cathartics,    and  ought  not   to   be 

ventured  upon  in  cafes  where  lefs 

violent  medicines  will  take  effed. 

They  have  been  often  made  uk  of 

in  large  dofes,  along  with  large     Take  o^ 

dofes  alfo  of  mercurials,  in  vene-         Socotorine  aloes^ 

real   complaints,    both   in  recent         Scammony,  each  two  ounces  ; 

gonorrhoea,  and  in  the  fwellings  Pith  ot  colocynth,  one  ounce  j 

and    inflammations    which   fonie-         Oil  of  cloves,  two  drachms. 

times  follow  from  the  fuppreilion     Let  the  dry  fpecies  be  fsparately 

of    the    difcharge  ;     but    in    both         reduced  into  ponder ;  then  mix 


thefe  cafes  tney  are  apparently 
improper,  as  they  generally  injure 
the  conditution,  and  as  the  latter 
complainc  is  for  tiie  moll  part  ag- 


in the  oil,  and  make  the  '.vhoie 
into  a  mafs  with  iyxii^  of  buck- 
diora. 
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By  the  diminution  of  colo- 
quincida  in  this  prefcripcion,  the 
inpredienis  are  reduced  to  the  pro- 
portions wherein  they  are  fetdown 
in  the  original  of  Galen  ;  and 
what  is  of  greater  confequence, 
the  medicine  becomes  lefs  un- 
eratefui  to  the  ftomach,  and  lefs 
virulent  in  its  operation.  Half 
a  drachm  of  the  mafs  contains 
nearly  four  grains  of  coloquin- 
tida,  eight  of  aloes,  and  eight  of 
fcammony. 

PILUL/E  ECPHR\CTICiE. 

Deohftruent  pills. 

Loud. 
Take  of  the 

Aromatic  pills,  three  ounces  | 

Rhubarb, 

Extiad  of  gentian, 

Salt  of  fleel,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Salt    of    wormwood,     half    an 
ounce. 
Beat  them   together  into  a  mafs, 

with  loluiive  fyrup  cf  roies. 

It  is  difficult  to  bring  this  rr.afs 
into  the  due  confiitence,  the  two 
falts  ading  upon  one  another,  fo 
as  to  make  it  fwell  and  crumble. 
Notwithllanding  the  alkaline  fait 
e:r.ployed,  the  pill  does  not  prove 
at  all  alkaline  ;  for  the  acid  of  the 
fait  of  ileel  forfakes  its  metal,  and 
iinites  with  the  alkali,  into  a  vi- 
triol ated  tartar ;  whence  fome  have 
propofed  ufing,  infteadof  the  two 
ialcb  here  direded,  an  ounce  of 
I'itriolated  tartar  already  made, 
and  half  an  ounce  cf  any  of  the 
calces  of  iron  :  this  they  obferve 
prevents  the  inconveniency  above 
m-utioned,  without  making  any 
aoparent  aireracion  in  th^  quality 
of  the  medicine. 

PILULE  ECPHRACTIC^ 

CHALYBhATR. 

ChoJjlcate  ecphracfic  pill;. 


Edinh. 
Take  of 

The   mafs    of    common    pills, 

called  Rufus's  pills,   defcrib- 

ed  hereafter,  one  ounce  and 

a  half; 
Gum  ammoniacum, 
Refin  of  guaiacum,  each  half  an 

ounce  ; 
Salt  of  fteel,  five  drachms  ; 
Syrup  of  oiange  peel,   as  much 

as  is  fufiicient  to  reduce  the 

whole  into  a  mafs. 

The  fait  of  fteel,  which  is  one 
of  the  moll  aftive  preparations  or 
that  metal,  remains  here  undecom- 
pounded.  Both  thefe  and  the  fore- 
going pills  are  very  v/ell  calculated 
for  anfv/ering  the  intention  exprefl- 
ed  in  the  title.  A  drachm  of  the 
mafs  may  be  made  into  twelve  pills, 
and  tv/o  or  three  of  thefe  taken 
every  night,  or  oftener,  in  chloro- 
tic,  or  other  cafes,  where  warm, 
aperient,  or  deobilruent  medicines 
are  proper. 

PILULE  ECPHRACTICiS 

PURGANTES. 

Purging  deohjtrugnt  pills* 

Edinb, 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes, 

Extracl  cf  black  hellebore, 

Scammony,  each  one  ounce; 

Gum  ammoniacum, 

Refin  of  guaiacum,  each  half  aa 

ounce ; 
Vitriolated  tartar,  twodrachms; 
Efiential  oil  of  juniper  berries, 
one  drachm. 
Beat  them  into  a  mafs,  with  a 
fufiicient  quantity  cf  fyrup  of 
buckthorn. 

This  compofition  '  may  be 
given  from  eight  or  ten  grains 
to  a  fcruple  or  half  a  drachm,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  intended  to  keep 
the  belly  open  or  to  purge.  Half 
a  dracbin 


Chap.  3. 


Pllh. 


a  drachm  of  the  mafs  contains 
about  fix  grains  of  each  of  the 
capital  purgative  ingredients  ; 
aloes,  fcammony,  and  extraft  of 
hellebore. 

PILULE  VCETWJE. 

Fcetid  pills. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 
Afafoetida, 
Ruffia  caftor,  each  one  drachm 

and  a  half ; 
Cannphor,  half  a  drachm  ; 
Oil   of   hartfnorn,    twenty-four 
drops. 
Beat  the  camphor  with  the  afafce- 
tida,  then  add  the  caflor  and  oil 
of  hartfliorn,  and  make  the  whole 
into  a  mafs. 

PILULE  GUMMOS^E, 
Gmn  pills. 
Lond. 
Take  of 
Galbanum, 
Opoponax, 
Myrrh, 

Sagapenurn,  each  one  ounce  | 
Afafostida,  half  an  ounce. 
Make  them  into  a  mafs  with  fyrup 
of  fafrron. 

Edinb. 
Take  of 

Gum  ammoniacum,  one  ounces 
Ruffia  caltor. 
Myrrh, 

Afafoetida,  each  half  an  ounce  5 
Oil  of  amber,  half  a  drachm  ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient. 
Beat  them  into  a  mafs. 


S7I 

purgative  :  the  purgative  ingre- 
dients are  now  onutied,  as  the 
phyfician  may  eaiily,  in  extem- 
poraneous prefcription,  compound 
thele  pills  vvithcatharcicmedicines, 
in  fuch  proportions  as  particular 
cafes  Ihail  require. 

The  following  compofitions  are 
calculated  for  the  fame  intentions 
as  the  foregoing  deobllruent,fcetid,, 
and  gum  pills. 

Take  of  1, 

Afafoetida, 
Wood-foot, 

Myrrh,  each  two  ounces ; 
Oil  of  amber,  one  drachm  ana 

a  half; 
Syrup    of    fugar,     a    fufRcien: 

quantity. 
Mix,  and  make  them  into  a  mafs, 
according  to  art. 

Take  of  -. 

Afafeetida,  one  drachm  5 
Martial  flowers,  halfadrachmj 
Oil  of  amber,  eight  drops  ; 
Balfam  of  Peru,  afuiScientquan- 
tity   to   reduce  them  into   a 
mafs. 

Take  of  3. 

Afafoetida, 
Gum  ammoniacum, 
Myrrh, 
Aloes, 

Ruft  of  fteel  prepared, 
Extraft  of  gentian,   each   one 

fcruple  ; 
Syrup   of  ginger,    as   much   as 
will  make  the  other  ingredients 
into  a  mals. 


All  thefe  pills  are  defigned  for  Take  of             4. 

antihyfterics  and  emmenagogues,  Galbanum,  one  drachm  ;' 

and  very  well  caculated  for   an-  Salt  of  fteel,  half  a  drachm  j 

fwering  thofe  intentions  :    half  a  Afafetida, 

fcruple,  a  fcruple,  or  more,  may  Aromatic  fpecies,  each  one  fcru- 

be  taken  every  night  or  oftener.  pie; 

The    foetid    pills    of    our   former  Tindure  of  myrrh>  as  much  as 

pharmacopceia  were  confidsrably  will  make  ihxm  into  a  mafs. 
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In  hyfterlcal  diforders,  after 
bleeding  and  purging,  where  a 
fanguine  and  plethoric  habit  indi- 
cates thefe evacuations,  chalybeate 
medicines  are  in  general  the  moil 
to  be  relied  upon  ;  efpecially  when 
joined,  as  in  thefe  compofitions, 
with  bitters  and  oeobliruent  gums. 
At  hrit  taking,  they  are  apt  to 
increafe  the  complaints,  (as  the 
exoerienced  Sydenham  obferves) 
and  occafion  great  diforders  both 
of  body  and  mind  ;  which,  how- 
ever, foon  go  off,  or  may  be  re- 
lieved by  a  proper  dofe  oi  opium 
given  at  bed-time.  A  drachm  of 
cither  of  the  mafles  is  to  be  made 
into  twelve  pills,  one  or  two  of 
v/hich  may  be  taken  for  a  dofe, 
twice  or  thrice  a  cay. 

PILULE  MERCURIALES. 

Mercurial  pillst> 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Purified  quic-kfilver, 

Relin  guaiacum, 

Cailile  foap,  each  one  ounce. 

Grind  them  together  in  a  glafs 
moriar,  till  the  mercurial  glo- 
bules ceale  to  apj^ear ;  then  add 
a  i'ufficien!  quantity  ol  common 
fyiup,  and  aiake  the  whole  into 
a  mals  according  to  art, 

Lond. 
Take  of 

Quickfilver,  five  drachms ; 

St.alburgh      turpentine,        two 
drachms ; 

Cathartic  excrad,  tour  fcruples; 

Rhubarb  powdered,  onedrachm. 
Giind    the    quicklilver    with    the 

cuipentjne,   until   they  are  per- 

feciiy    incorporated  J     then    let 

the  other  ingredients  be  beat  up 

with  th'is  mixture  into  a  mafs. 
.  If  the  turpentine  happens  to  be 

100  thickj  foften  it  with  a  little 

cii  olive. 
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PILULE  MERCURIALES 

LAXANTES. 
Lcixati've  mercurial  pills , 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Pure  quickfilver,  one  ounce  | 
Refin  of  guaiacum, 
Extraft  of  black  hellebore, 
Powdered  Rhubarb,  each  half  an 

ounce  ; 
Common  fyrup,  a  fufficient 
quantity. 
Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the 
lefin  of  guaiacum,  until  they  are 
perfedly  incorporated;  tlien  add 
the  othir  ingredients,  and  beat 
the  whole  into  a  mafs  according 
to  art. 

The  three  foregoing  compofi- 
tions are  ufeful  mercurial  pills  j 
the  firil  as  an  alterative,  the  other 
two  as  purgativemercurials.  They 
are  all,  however,  liable  to  an  in- 
convenience, uncertainty  in  re- 
gard to  their  llrength  ;  for  the  mer- 
cury is  but  loofe.y  united  wiih  the 
other  ingredients,  and  very  apt 
to  feparate  and  run  together  in 
its  original  form,  in  which  Hate  it 
never  exerts  its  proper  virtue : 
though  It  appears  perfedly  extin'^ 
guii'  ed  by  the  matters  it  is  groi3nd 
wiih  at  firrt,  part  of  it  is  apt  to  be 
fpued  out  on  beating  up  the  mix- 
ture with  the  other  ingredients  in-^' 
to  a  mafs 

PILULE  de  GAMBOGIA. 

Cafnboge  pills. 
Edinb, 
Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes, 

Extraft  of  black  hellebore. 

Gamboge, 

Mercurius     dulcis,    each     twQ 

drachms  ; 
Eflential  oil  of  juniper  berries, 

half  a  drachm  ; 
Syrup  of  buckthorn,  a  fufEcient 
quantity. 
Beat  them  into  a  rnafs^ 

Thj^ 


Chap. 


Pills. 


This  IS  a  ftrong  mercurial  pur-    whule    time    that    this    courfe  is 


gative,  in  which  the  mercurial  pre- 
paration is  not  liable  to  the  uncer- 
tainty which  the  crude  quickfilver 
is  accompanied  with  in  the  foren-o- 
mg  compontions.  The  dofe  is 
from  ten  or  fifteen  grains  to  half 
a  drachm.  This  lall  quantity  con- 
tains of  aloes,  extrad  of  helle- 
bore, gamboge,  and  mercurius 
dulcis,  about  live  grains  of  each, 

PILULE  ySTHlOPICiE. 

Ethiopic  pills. 

Eduib, 

Take  of 

Pure  quickfilver,  fix  drachms ; 
Golden  fulphur  of  antimony, 
Refin  of  guaiacum, 
Spanilh     foap,     each    half   an 
ounce. 

Grind  the  quickfilver,  with  the 
refin  and  foap,  inaglafs  mor- 
tar, until  the  mercurial  globules 
entirely  difappear  ;  then  add 
she  golden  lulphur,  with  as 
much  common  fyrup  as  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  the  mixture 
into  a  mafs  of  the  proper  con- 
fiftence  for  forming  pills. 

These  pills  are  much  more 
efiicacious  than  thofe  of  the  preced 
ing  edition;  the  ethiops  mineral, 
there  ordered,  being  exchanged 
for  a  more  aftive  compoiition. 
In  their  prefent  form,  they  re- 
femble  Dr.  Plurnmer's  pills,  de- 
fcribed  in  the  Edinburgh  e/Tays, 
(fee  page  534.  of  this  work)  to 
which  they  are  preferable  in  one 
refped,  that  they  are  lefs  apt  to 
run  off  by  ftool.  They  are  an 
ufeful  alterative  both  in  cutane- 
ous and  venereal  diforders.  One- 
fourth  part  of  the  quantity  ab  ve 
prefcribed  may  be  made  into  fi.xty 
pills;  of  which,  from  0i:e  to  four 
may  be  taken  every  night  and 
morning,  the  patient  k-eeping 
moderately     warm     during     the 


continued, 

I  fhall  here  infert  fome  other 
formulte  of  mercurial  pills,  which 
may  be  occafionally  had  recourfe 
to,  and  of  v/hich  the  greater  part 
have  been  kept  as  fecrets  in  par- 
ticular hands. 

Take  of  I. 

Crude  quickfilver, 
Hard  extract  of  guaiacum,  each 

one  drachm  and  a  half; 
Eflential  oil  of  faflafras,  twenty- 
drops; 
Venice    turpentine,  a  fufiicienc 
quantity. 

Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the 
turpentine,  till  they  are  per- 
feftly  incorporated:  then  add 
the  other  ingredients,  and  re- 
duce the  whole  into  an  uni- 
form mafs;  which  is  to  be 
rrjade    into'   forty    pills.     Two, 

'  three,  or  more  of  thefe,  may 
be  taken  for  a  dofe. 

Take  of  2. 

Mercurius  dulcis, 

Prepared  chalk,  each  one  fcruple; 

Mucilage    of   gum    Arabic,    a 
fuilicient  quantity. 
Make  them   into   twelve  pills,  of 

which  the  dofe  is  from  one  to 

three. 

Take  of  3. 

Mercurius  dulcis,  half  a  fcruple  | 
Softer  extrafl  of  guaiacum,  one 

drachm ; 
EfTential    oil  of    fafTafras,    ten 
drops. 
Mix,  and  make  them  into  a  mafs, 
for    twenty   pills;    the    dofe  of 
which  is  from  one  to  fix. 

Take  of  4. 

Mercurius  dulcis,  half  a  fcruplej 

Camphor,  half  a  drachm  ;    . 

Soft     extraft    of  guaiacum,    as 

much  as  is  fufficient  to  make 

them 
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them  into  a  mafs,  which  is  to 
be  formed  into  twenty  pills  : 
the  dofe  is  from  one  to  fix. 

Take  of  5. 

Mercurius  dulcis,  half  a  fcruplej 
Venice  turpentine,  as  much  as 
will  raduce  it  into  a  mafs  of  a 
proper  ccnfiftence;  which  is 
to  be  formed  into  five  pills, 
for  as  many  dofes. 

Take  of  6. 

Calcined    mercury,    commonly 

called  prs:cipitate  per  fe. 
Thebaic     extraft,      each     two 

grains ; 
Balfam    of  Peru,    as  much  as 

will  make  them  into  a  mafs; 

which   is  to  be   formed   into 

two  pills,  for  two  dofes. 

Take  of  7. 

Turbith  mineral,  twofcruples; 

Thebaic  extract,  one  fcruple; 

Mucilage  of  gnm  Arabic,  as 
much  as  is  fumcient  to  reduce 
them  into  a  mafs,  which  is 
to  be  formed  into  twenty  pills, 
fcr  as  many  dofes. 
The    fuercurius  corallinus   may  be 

made     into    pills  in  the    fame 

manner,  and  taken  in  the  fame 

dcfe. 

Take  of  8. 

Mercurius  dulcis,  half  a  fcruple; 
Crude  antimoriy,  finely  levio-at- 

ed,  one  drachm  ; 
Ccnferve    of    orange    peel,    as 
much  as  will  reduce  them  in- 
to a  mafs. 
This  is  to  be  formed  into  ten  pHls  ; 
of  which  the  dofe  is   from   one 
to  three. 

Take  of  9. 

Mercurius  .'liilcis. 
Precipitated  fulphur  of  antimo- 
ny, each  five  grains  : 
owGuionae  aiOcsj,  hiteen  grams ; 


Balfamic  fyrup,  afufi:cientquan- 
tity  to  reduce  them  into  a 
mafs ;  which  is  to  be  m.ade 
into  five  pills,  for  as  many 
dofes. 

The  method  of  manaoine  the 
above  mercurial  medicines,  as  al- 
teratives, is,  to  give  fmall  dofes 
every  morning  and  evening;  and 
rather  prolong  the  time  of  con- 
tinuing their  ufe,  than  increafe 
the  dofe.  The  patient  ought  to 
keep  warm,  and  drink  of  warm 
diaphoretic  liquors,  as  infufion  of 
faiTafras,  decoftion  of  the  woods,  - 
the  fimple  or  compound  lime  wa- 
ter, &c, 

PlLULiE  PACIFICiE. 

The    pacific    pills ^    commonly    called 
Mathc'VJs's  pills. 

Eciinb. 
Take  of 

Gum      ammoniacum,        three 

ounces; 
Ruffia  carter,  two  ounces  j 
Englifh  faffron, 
Opium,  each  one  ounce; 
Common   fyrup,  as   much  as  is 
fufficient. 
Mix,  and  make  them  into  a  mafsji 
according  to  arc. 

These  pills  are  contrived  by 
a  chemical  empiric,  Starkey,  and 
communicated  by  him  to  Mathews, 
under  whofe  name  they  were  feme 
time  ago  greatly  celebrated.  The 
form  here  given  differs  from  the 
original  in  omitting  a  fmall  por- 
tion of  black  hellebore,  an  ingre- 
dient of  no  great  fervice  ;  for  1 
though  this  article,  as  the  Londoa  ,; 
committee  obferves,  might  per-  • 
haps  promote  a  ilool  the  day  after 
the  medicine  is  taken,  that  ad- 
vantage, in  cafes  which  require 
it,  may  with  greater  certainty  be 
obtained  by  more  obvious  means. 

Soap 
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Soap  of  tartar,  as  it  is  called,  an- 
other ingredient  in  the  original, 
on  which  the  contriver  of  the 
corHpofition  laid  no  fmail  llrefs, 
and  which  the  Edinburgh  college 
retained  in  their    former  editions, 
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SafFron,  one  ounce; 
Strained  opium,  five  drachms. 
Beat   them  together    till  perfectly 
united. 


These  are   contrived    for    dif- 


is  here,  without  any  injury  to   the  folving  more  ilowly  in  the  ilomach 

medicine,  exchanged  for  an  equal  than  the  I'apenaceous  or  Mathews's 

quantity    of    ammoniacum.     iNor  pills,  and  confequently  producing 

indeed  are  any  of  the  ingredients  more  gradual    and    lalrin"-  eff;;cls. 

of  much   confequence,    except  the  One  grain   of  opium  is  contained 

opium  ;  their  quantity    being    too  in  five  grains  and  four- fifths    of  a 

inconfiderable  to  anfwer  any  ufe-  grain  of  the  mafs. 


ful  purpofe.  Eight  grains  of  the 
compofition  contain  nearly  one  of" 
opium, 

PILULE  SAPONACE^. 
Saponaceous  pills. 
Land. 
Take  of 

Almond  foap,  four  ounces; 
Strained  opium,  half  an  ounce  ; 
EiTence  of  lemons,  one  drachni. 


PILULE  ex  OLIBANO. 

Olihanum  pills, 
Edinh. 
Take  of 

Olibanum,  two  ounces; 
Myrrh,  one  ounce; 
Opium,  five  drachms : 
Balfam  of  Peru,  two  drachms  ; 
Common     fyrup,      a    fufiicienC 
quantity. 

Soften    the    opium    with  a    litcle     Make  them  into   a   mafs,    which 
wine,   and    then    beat    it  with         fupplies  the  place  of   the  llorax 


the  reli,  until  they  are  perfedly 
mixed. 

This  pill  is  introduced  in  the 
room  of  Mathews's.  The  foap 
promotes  the  folution  of  the  opium 
in  the  ftomach,  and  thus  occa- 
fions  it  to  adl  the  more  quickly; 
which  is  the  only  intention  that 
the  more  laborious  foap  of  tar- 
tar can  anfwer.  The  eiience  of 
lemons  gives  an  agreeable  iiavour, 
makes  the   medicine    fit  ealier  on 


pills. 
PILULE  PECTORALESo 

Femoral  pills 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Gum    ammoniacum,      half  an 

ounce  ; 
Balfam  of  Tolu,  tv/o  dracams  ; 
Flowers  of  benzcine, 
Englilh  falFron,  each  \  drachm  5, 
Common     iyrup,      a    fuiiicienc 
quantity. 


ihe  Ilomach,    and  prevents  a  nau-     Make  them  into  a  mafs  according 
fea,  which  it  would  otherwife  be         to  art. 


apt  to  occafion.  Ten  grains  of 
the  pill  contain  nearly  one  grain 
of  opium. 

PILUL.^  e  STYRACE. 
i,  tor  ax  pills. 
L'jnd. 
Take  of 

Strained  Horax,  two  ounces  | 


This  compofition  is  very  v/ell 
contrived  tor  promoting  expefto- 
ration,  and  may  be  ufcfully  given 
in  common  colds,  and  in  difiicult/ 
of  breathing  proceerjng  Uova 
vifcid  phlrgm:  the  dofe  is  from 
fix  or  eight  grains  to  a  kruple  or 
ffiore,  il  is  here  confiderably  im- 
proved 
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proved  from  the  lalt  edition  :  the 
baliam  of  Tolu  is  introduced  in 
the  room  of  myrrh,  the  flowers 
of  benzoine  for  benzoine  in  fub- 
ftance,  and  anifated  balfam  of  ful- 
phur,  which  encumbered  the  old 
form,  is  omitted.  Here  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  though  feverai 
compofitions  are  denominated  pec- 
torals, they.are  neverthelefs,  in  vir- 
tue, very  diffimilar.  Thus,  the 
pedoral  deco6\ion,  the  fyrup,  and 
the  troches, are  calculated  for  foften- 
ing,  lubricating,  and  incraffating 
thin  tickling  humours  ;  vvhiilt  the 
peftorai  pills,  the  elixir  and  the 
oxymel,  tend  to  llimulate  and  de- 
terge the  veffels,  and  attenuate  or 
diiTolve  thick,  tenacious  juices. 

PILULE  RUFL 

Rufits's  pills. 
LonJ. 
Take  of  _ 

Sococorine  aloes,  two  ouncesi 
Myrrh, 

Saffron, each  one  ounce. 
Make  them  into  a  mafs  with  fyrup 
of  faffron, 

PILULE  COMMUNES,  vulgo 

RUFI. 
T/ie   common   pills,    'vulgarly    called 
Riifu/s  pills. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  two  ounces; 
Myrrh,  one  ounce ; 
Saffron,  half  an  ounce. 
Beat  them  into  a  mafs  with  a  pro- 
per quantity  of  fyrup  oi  orange 
peel. 

These  pills  have  long  continu- 
ed in  pradice,  without  any  other 
alteration  than  in  the  fyrup  wnich 
the  mafs  is  made  up  with,  and  in 
the  proportion  of  faffron.  In  our 
lail  pharrnacopcsia,  the  fyrup  of 
U'ornuvood  was  ordered,  which  is 
herejuuicioufiy  exchanged  for  tliat 


of  faffron,  this  preferving  and 
improving  the  brightnefs  of  colour 
in  the  medicine,  which  is  ufuaily 
looked  upon  as  the  charafteriilic 
of  its  goodnefs.  The  faffron,  in 
the  compofition  which  is  attributed 
to  Rufus,  is  equal  in  quantity  to 
the  myrrh  ;  and  in  thefe  propor- 
tions the  pill  was  received  in  our 
firft  pharmECopceia.  As  the  di- 
minution afterwards  made  in  the 
faffron  was  grounded  on  very 
abfurd  reafons,  (viz.  "  left  the 
•'  former  quantity  (hould  occafion 
"  a  fpafmus  cynicus,")  the  Lon- 
don college  have  now  again  in- 
creafed  it,  and  reftored  the  pill  to 
its  original  form.  The  virtues 
of  this  medicine  may  be  eafily 
underftood  from  its  ingredients 
See  Elixir  proprieta'is,  pages  292 
and  323.  The  pills,  given  to  the 
quantity  of  half  a  drachm  or  two 
fcruples,  prove  confiderably  ca- 
thartic ;  but  they  anfwer  much  bet- 
ter purpofes,  in  fmaller  dofes,  as 
laxatives  or  alteratives. 

PILUL.^  STOMACHICiE. 

Siomacbic  pills. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Rhubarb,  oneounce-j 
Socotorine  aloes,  fix  drachms 5 
Myrrh,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Vicriolated  tartar,  one  drachmj 
Effentialoilof  mint,  half  adrachm; 
Syrup   of  orange    peel,   a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity. 
Make  them  into  a  mafs. 

This  pill  is  intended  for  mode- 
rately warming  and  itrengthening 
the  Ifomach,  and  evacuating  crude 
vifcid  humours.  A  fcruple  of  the 
mafs  may  be  taken  twice  a  day, 

PILULE  SCil  LITIC.^. 
.  Squili  pills. 
Take  of 

bpanifb  foap,  one  ounce  j 

^Gum 
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Pills, 


Gum  amraoniacum. 

Millepedes  prepared, 

Frefh   fqdlls,     each    half    an 

ounce ; 
Balfam  of  Copaiba,    as  much 

as  is  fuiHcient. 
Reduce  them  into  a  mafs  accord- 
ing to  art. 

This  is  an  elegant  and  com- 
modious form  for  the  exhibition 
of  fquills,  whether  for  promoting 
expedoration,  or  in  the  other  in- 
tentions to  which  that  medicine 
is  applied.  As  the  virtue  of  the 
compound  is  chiefly  from  the 
fquiJls,  the  ether  ingredients  are 
often  varied  in  extemporaneous 
prefcription  i  the  foap  is  common- 
ly omitted,  as  being  of  no  great 
ufe  in  the  quantity  that  goes  to  a 
dofe  oi  the  compofition ;  and 
other  powders,  as  the  leifer  car- 
damom feeds,  are  fubftituted  to 
the  millepedes,  whofe  virtues,  in 
fuch  fraall  dofes,  are  very  infig- 
jdificant.  In  any  of  thefe  forms, 
if  the  fquills  are  frefh  and  juicy, 
there  is  no  need  of  balfam ;  but 
as  the  mafs  foon  dries  and  hardens, 
it  muft  be  formed  immediately 
into  pills. 

Agreeably  to  the  above  re- 
marks in  the  former  edition  of 
this  work,  the  college  of  Edin- 
burgh has  now  given  the  follow- 
ing improvement  of  this  com- 
pofition. 

Take  of 

Gum  ammoniacum, 
Cardamom  feeds,  in  powder, 
Frelh    fquills,     each    half   an 
ounce. 

Beat  the  fquills  and  ammoniacum 
together  in  a  marble  mortar, 
then  add  the  cardamom  feeds, 
and  make  the  whole  into  a  mafs. 
If  the  compound  ihould  prove 
too  ftiiF,  foften  it  with  a  little 
feajfam  Qf  Copaiba, 
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PiLULiE   AD   DYSENTERIAM. 
Pills  againji  the  dyfentery. 
Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  half  an  ounce ; 
Spermaceti, 

Japan  earth,  each  one  drachm; 
Oil  of  cinnamon,  twelve  drops. 
Make  them  into  a  mafs. 

This  medicine  has  often  been 
of  great  benefit  for  the  purpofe 
exprcfled  in  its  title,  at  the  fame 
time  ftrengthening  the  inteftines, 
and  <;overing  them  with  a  foft 
mucus,  which  defends  them  from 
being  irritated  by  the  acrimony  - 
of  the  humours.  Each  half  drachri^ 
of  the  mafs  may  be  formed  into 
five  or  fix  pills  for  one  or  tv/o 
dofes, 

PlLUL.a;  PICEJE. 
Tar  pills. 
Take  any  quantity  of  tar,  and 
mix  with  it  as  much  powdered 
elecampane  root  as  will  reduce 
it  to  a  proper  thicknefs  for  be- 
ing  formed  into  pills. 

The  powder  here  mixed  with 
the  tar,  though  of  no  great  virtue, 
is  neverthelefs  a  very  ufeful  addi- 
tion, not  only  for  procuring  it  a 
due  confiftence  for  taking,  but 
likewife  as  it  divides  the  refinous 
texture  of  the  tar,  and  thus  con- 
tributes to  promote  its  folution  by 
(he  animal  juices.  In  the  Edin- 
burgh infirmary,  half  a  drachm  of 
the  mafs,  made  into  middle-fized 
pills,  is  given  every  morning  and 
evening,  in  diforders  of  the  breaftg 
fcurvies,  ^c. 

flhVhJE    ROBORANTES» 

Strengthening  fills. 
Take  of  i . 

Hard  extrafl  of  Peruvian  bark^ 

one  drachm  j 
Salt  of  fteel,  ten  grains  i 
Oil  of  cinnamons  five  drops  5 
P  p  Balfam 
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Balfam  of  Peru,  as  much  as  will 
leduce  them  into  a  inafs» 

Take  of 

Olibanum,  one  drachm"; 
Styptic  powder,  two  icruples  ; 
Salt  of  fteel,  one  fcruple  ; 
Syrup    of    fugar,    a     fufficient 

quantity  to  make  them  into  a 

mafs. 

Tn  a  lax  fiate  of  the  fibres, 
debilities  of  the  nervous  Tyilem, 
and  fome  decays  of  conftitution, 
the  firll:  of  thefe  compofitions  is 
an  effeiflual  llrengthener  and  re- 
florative :  if  the  quantity  above 
prefcribed  is  made  into  twenty 
pills,  one  or  two  of  thefe  may  be 
taken  for  a  dofe,  and  repeated 
twice  a  day.  The  other  is  a 
ilrcnger  flyptic,  and  is  ufed  for 
Teftraining  immoderate  alvine 
evacuations,  and  fanguineous  or 
ferous  difcharges  from  remoter 
parts. 

Take  of 

Aromatic  fpecies, 

Extraft    of  gentian,    each    one 

drachm ; 
Excra£l  of  Peruvian  bark,  half 

a  drachm  ; 
Elixir  of  aloes,  as  much  as  will 

reduce  them  into  a  inals. 


These  pills  are  ferviceable 
for  warmirg  and  drengthening  a 
weak  cold  ilomach,  expelling  fla- 
tulencies, and  promotingdigeltion. 
If  ten  pills  are  made  out  of  a 
drachm  of  the  mafs,  two  may  be 
taken  thrice  a  day,  about  an  hour 
before  meals. 


PiLULjE   E   SPERMATE   CETi» 

Spermaceti  pi  lis. 
Take  of 

Spermaceti,  one  drachm  ; 
White  fugar-candy  in  povi'derj 

two  drachmis ; 
Balfamic  fyrup,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient. 
Grind  ■  the  fpermaceti  with  the 
fugar,  till  they  are  perfeftly 
mixed  ;  then  adding  the  fyrup, 
rub  them  with  a  warm  peltie 
into  an  uniform  mafs. 


"Where  fpermaceti  cannot  be 
commodioufly  exhibited  in  any 
other  form,  three  or  four  moderate- 
fixed  pills.,  made  from  this  mafs, 
may  be  taken  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  in  erofions  of  the  vifcera 
by  acrimonious  humours,  tick- 
ling coughs,  and  other  like 
dilorders. 
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CHAPTER    IV» 


BolufeSo 


BOLUSES  differ  little  in  con- 
fidence from  eledlaries,  being 
only  fomewhat  ilift'er,  fo  as  to  re- 
tain their  figure  without  fpreading 
or  falling  flat. 

This  form  is  very  convenient  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  more  power» 
ful  medicines,  which  require  their 
dofe  to  be  exaftly  adjulled,  as  the 
flronger  alexipharmacs, 'cathartics, 
and  opiates.  As  bolafes'ar^chiefly 
jntended  for  immediate  ufe.,  vola- 
tile falts,  and  other  mi  teriais^which, 
if  the  mafs  was  to  be  kept,  .would 
exhale  or  fvvell  it,  are  frequently 
admitted  into  them. 

The  quantity  of  a  bolus  very 
feldom  exceeds  a  drachm :  if  the 
ingredients  are  of  the  lighter  kind, 
even  this  wjli  be  too  bulky  to  be 
commodioufly  fwaliowed  down. 

The  lighter  powders  are  made 
yp  with  iyrup;  a  fcruple  or  twenty- 
fix  grains  of  the  powder,  with 
£s  much  fyrup  as  will  bring  it  to  a 
due  confiltence,  makes  a  bolus  fuf- 
iiciently  large. 

The  more  ponderous  powders, 
as  the  mercurial  ones,  arecommon- 
ly  made  up  with  conferve  :  fyrups 
fcarce  holding  them  together.  For 
the  teltaceous  powders  alfo  an  ad- 
dition of  conferva  is  ufed  ;  though 
if  made  up  with  this  alone,  they 
would  be  too  bulky. 

Both  the  light  and  ponderous 
powders  may  be  conveniently  made 
up  with  mucilage,  which  increales 
the  bulk  lefs  than  the  other  addi- 
tions, and  occafions  them  to  pafs 
down  more  freely. 

Theofficinal  pharmacopceiashave 
no  formula  oF  this  kind:  moil  of 
the  following  compofitions  are  ta- 
ken from  our  hofpitals. 


'  Bolus  alexipharmacus. 
Alexipharmac  bolus. 
I. 
Take  of 

Compound  powder  of  contrayer- 

va,  half  a  fcruple  ; 
Syriip  of  wild  poppies,  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  to  make  it  into 
a  bolus. 

2. 

Take  of 

Con  trayerva  root,  half  a  fcruple ; 

Syrup  of  faffron,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient. 
Make  them  into  a  bolus. 

3- 
Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  half  afcru> 

pie; 
Confedlon  of  kermesj  as  much 

as  is  fufficient. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a  bolus, 

4- 
Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot, 

Contrayerva    root,    each   eiglft 

grains  j 
Saffron,  three  grains; 
Syrup  of  meconium,  a  fufficient 

quantity  to  reduce  them  into 

a  bolus. 

Take  of 

Virginian     fnakeroot,      fifteen 

grains  ; 
Cailor,   ten  grains  ; 
Syrup  of  iugar,  as  much  as  is 
fuf?_cient. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a  bolus. 

6. 
Take  of 

Camphor,  two  grains ; 
Saffron,   five  grains  ; 
Cordial  confedion,  one  fcruple. 
Mix  and  raake  them  into  a  bolus. 
P  p  3  7,  Take 
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Take  of 

Camphor,  two  grains ; 

Nitre, 

Contrayerva    root,     each     ten 

grains  ; 
Syrup  ot  clove-july-flowers,  as 
much  as  will  make  them  into 
a  bolus. 

8. 
Take  of 

Mufk,  ten  grains  ; 
Cordial  confection,  one  fcruple. 
Make  ihem  into  a  bolus. 

9- 
Take  of 

Mufk,  ten  grains  ; 
Salt  of  harilhorn,  or  of  fal  am- 
moniac, five  grains  ; 
Thebaic  exiradt,  half  a  grain  ; 
Syrup   of    laffron,    a   fufficient 
quantity. 
Make  them  into  a  boluSo 

These  bolufes  are  defigned  for 
low  deprtiTed  fevers,  in  which  me- 
dicines ot  this  kind  are  generally 
preicribed,  for  keeping  up  the  vis 
vitce,  raifmg  the  pulfe,  and  pro- 
moting a  aiaphoreiis.  The  compo- 
fitions  differ  in  lirength,  nearly  ac- 
cording to  theorqer  in  which  they 
{land.  The  two  iatt  are  of  great 
power,  and  are  defigned  chieHy  for 
cales  accompanied  with  convuhive 
tympiomsj  which  are  often  abated 
by  them'.  \      '    . 

BO-LUS    EX    ALU.MINE. 

Alum  bijlus. 
Take  of 
Alum, 

Excrad  of  Peruvian  bark. 
Nutmeg,  each  ten  grains  ; 
Simple  lyrup,  as  much  as  wiU 
reduce  them  into  a  proper  con- 
fiilence  for  a  bolus. 

T  H  IS compofition  is  a  very  flrong 
aflringent,  and  as  fuch  is  uled  with 
iuccels  isi  violent  uterine  haemor- 


rhages, and  other  immoderate  fccre- 
tions  which  require  to  be  ipeedily 
reftrained.  It  may  be  taken  twice 
a  day  ;  or  if  the  flux  is  very  vio- 
lent, every  four  qx  fix  hours,  till  \i 
abates. 

Bolus  e  camphor^. 
CafK/'hor  bolus. 
Take  of 

Camphor,  half  a  fcruplc  ; 
Gum  Arabic,  half  a  drachm  ; 
Syrup  of  marlhmallows,  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  to  make  them 
into  a  bolus. 

This  is  a  very  convenient forn» 
for  the  exhibition  of  camphor:  this 
drug,  however,  when  thus  givea 
by  itfelf  in  large  dofes,  is  apt  to 
naufeate  the  ftomach  ;  and  rarely 
has  fo  good  effedts  as  when  mixed 
in  fmall  quantities  with  nitre  or 
other  like  iubilances,  andfrequent^ 
ly  repeated. 

Bolus  e  castoreo. 
C aft  or  bolus. 
Take  of 

Calior,  one  fcruple ; 
Salt  of  hartfhorn,  five  grains  s 
or  oil  of  hartfhorn,  five  drops; 
Simple  fyrup,  a  fufScient  quan^ 
tity. 
Make  them  into  a  bolus. 

This  medicine  is  given  in  hyite- 
rical  and  hypochondriacal  difor- 
ders,  and  likewife  as  an  alexiphar- 
mac  in  fevers.  Its  virtues,  which 
are  great  and  unqiieftionabte,  feeiii 
to  depend  more  upon  the  fetid 
animal  oil,  or  volatile  fait,  thaii 
on  the  drug  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.  "  '"  '"'■'"   '  ' 

Bolus  catharticus. 
turgative  bolus. 
Take  of  i. 

Rhubarb,  half  a  drachm  ; 
SolutJTe  fyrup  of  rofes,  a  fufH. 
cieist 
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Bolufes 


cient  quantity  to  make  a  bo- 
lus. 

Take  of 

Jalap,  one  fcrupie ; 

Jamaica  pepper, 

Cry  Hals,  qf   tartar,    each    five 

grains; 
Syrup  of  buckthorn,  as  much  as 

will  reduce  them  into  a  mafs 

of  a  due  confiftence. 

Take  of 

Scammony,  ten  grains  j 
Soluble  tartar,  one  fcrupie  ; 
Soft  extrad  of  liquorice,  a  luffi- 
cient  quantity. 
Let  the  fcammony  be  well  ground 
with  the  folublc  tartar,  then  add 
the  extraifl,  and  make  them  into 
a  bolus. 

4, 
Take  of 
Gamboge, 
Cryftals  of  tartar,  each  eight 

grains  ; 
Syrup   of  ginger,    a   fufEcient 
quantity  to  reduce  them  into 
a  bolus. 

Take  of  ^' 

Elaterium,  two  grains ; 
Extraft  of  jalap,  half  a  fcrupie  j 
Cryftals  of  tartar,  one  fcrupie  ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a  i'ufficienc 

quantity  to  make  them  into  a 

bolus. 

The  virtues  of  thefe  compoli- 
tions  are  fufficientiy  obvious ;  the 
firft  is  a  mild  purgative;  the  two 
lall  too  ftrong  to  be  in  general  ven- 
tured on  1  and  the  other  two  of  in- 
jermediate  degrees  of  ftrength. 

Bolus  catharticus  cum 

mercurio. 
Pufgati've  bolus  ivith  mercury. 
Take  of  I. 

Jalap,  one  fcrupie  ; 
Mcrcurius  dulcis,  five  grains  1 


Solutivefyrup  of  rofes,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient  to  make  them 
into  a  bolus. 

Take  of 

Gamboge,  feven  grains? 
Mercurius  duicis, 
Aromatic  fpecies,   each  half  3 
fcrupie  ; 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  a  fufficient 
quantity  to  make  a  bolus. 

^  The  firft  of  thefe  compofitions 
is  a  fafe  and  mild  mercurial  cathar- 
tic ;  the  fecond  is  too  llrong  for 
general  ufe„ 

Bolus  diaphoreticus. 

Diaphoretic  hulas. 
Take  of 

Compound  powder  of  contra= 
yerva, 

Crude  fal  ammoniac,  each  one 
_  fcrupie; 

Simple  lyrups  a  fumcient  quan- 
tify to  form  them  into  a  bolus. 

This  bolus  is  given  in  fevers^ 
and  other  cafes  where  a  diapliore- 
fis  is  to  be  promoted.  Sal  ammo- 
niac is  for  this  purpofe  one  of  the 
moll  efficacious  of  the  neutral  falts. 
It  requires,  however,  when  thus 
given  in  a  folid  form,  to  be  aflifted 
by  warm  diluents,  frequently  re- 
peated ;  which  not  only  promote 
its  adion,  but  likewife  prevent  its 
fitting  mieafy  on  the  ftoinach. 

Bolus  diurt^ticus. 
Diuretic  bolus. 
Take  of 

f  refii  fquills,  fix  grains  5 
Compound  powder  of  arum,  ten, 

grains ; 
Ginger,  five  grains  ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  afufficienc 
quantity. 
Make  them  into  a  boluso 

Pp3  Tk!s 
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This  compofition  is  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Mead,  to  be  taken 
every  morning  in  hydropic  cafes, 
for  promoting  urine.  Heobferves, 
thatin  thefediforders,  diureticme- 
dicines  vary  greatly  in  their  effe£ls, 
thofe  which  anfwer  fufficiently  in 
one  perfon,  failing  in  another;  and 
that  the  fquill  and  its  preparations 
are,  of  all  others,  thofe  which  moil 
generally  fucceed. 

Bolus  ad  dysenteriam. 
Bolus  agaitrft  the  dyjentery. 

Take  of 

The  cordial  confedlion, 
French  bole,  each  one  fcfuples 
Thebaic  extraft,  one  grain. 

Make  them  into  a  bolus. 

This  compofition  is  excellently 
well  calculated  for  the  purpofe  ex- 
prefTed  in  its  title.  Dr.  Mead  af- 
fures  us,  that  he  has  never  found 
any  one  medicine  more  eifeftual, 
eicher  for  reftraining  the  flux,  or 
healing  theexulcerated  membranes. 
Previous  to  the  ufe  of  this  or  other 
like  medicines,  the  hrft  paflages 
muft  be  cleanfed  by  mild  emetics 
and  cathartics,  asipecacoanhaand 
rhubarb.     See  page  586. 

Bolus  emmenagogus. 
Emmenagogiie  b-Qhis. 


Take  of 

Socotorlne  aloes,  eight  grains ; 
Saffron,  four  grains ; 
Guinea  pepper,  two  grains  i 
Oil  of  favin,  two  drops  ; 
Conferve  of  rue,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient  to  reduce  them  into 
a  due  confiRence. 
2. 
Take  of 

Salt  of  {leel,  one  grain  1 
Myrrh,  half  a  fcruple  | 
Cordial  confe6lion,fifteen  grains. 
Make  them  into  a  bolus. 

Take  of 

Black  hellebore  root,  8  grains; 


Fre(h  fquills,  four  grains  j 
Eflential  oil  of  pepper-mint,  two 

drops ; 
Conferve  of  orange  peel,  asmuch 

as  is  fuiEcient  to  make  them 

into  a  bolus. 

All  thefe  are  medicines  of  great 
power  of  promoting  or  exciting 
the  menftrual  flux.  The  two  firll 
are  calculated  for  lax  phlegmatic 
habits;  the  third,  for  perfons  of  a 
fanguine  temperament,  where  cha- 
lybeate medicines  cannot  be  borne. 

Bolus  febrifugus. 
Febrifuge  bolus. 
Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  one  fcruple  j 
Cafcarilla,  half  a  fcruple  ; 
Mucilage  of  quincefeeds,  afuin- 
cient  quantity  to  make  them 
into  a  bolus. 

This  elegant  compofition  is  ex- 
cellently well  adapted  to  the  cure 
of  intermittent  fevers;  and  may  be 
given  in  cafes  where  the  Peruvian 
bark  by  itfelf  would  be  lels  proper. 
Where  aromatics,  chalybeates,  bit- 
ters, &c.  are  alfo  requifite,  theyare 
either  to  be  premifed,  or  occafion- 
ally  interpofed.     See  page  196. 

Bolus  hystericus. 
Hyjieric  bolus. 
Take  of 
Mufk, 

AfafcEtida,  each  fix  grains; 
Callor,  half  a  fcruple  ; 
Syrup  of  fafFron,  as  much  as  is 
fuiiicient  to  make  them  into  a 
bolus. 

This  medicine  is  a  very  wellcon- 
trivedoneforthepurpofesexprefTed 
in  its  title.  It  is  of  great  i'ervice 
both  in  hyfierical  and  hypochon- 
driacal diforders  ;  and  often  gives 
relief  in  the  depreffions,  faintings, 
flatulent  cholics,    head-achs,  and 


other  fymptomsj  attending  them 


ft 
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it  may  be  taken  twice  a  da}',  alono- 
with  any  fuitable  liquor. 

Bolus  iliacus. 
Iliac  bolus. 
Take  of 

Cathartic  extrafl,  one  fcruplei 
Thebaic  extraft,  one  grain. 
Make  them  into  a  bolus. 

This  bolus  is  prefcribed  by  Dr, 
Mead,  for  eafing  the  pain,  and  pro- 
curing iiools,  in  the  illiac  palTion, 
and  dry  belly- ach  ;  where  the  ir- 
ritating cathartics,  exhibited  by 
themfelv'cs,  are  thrown  up  by  vo- 
mit. The  ufe  of  this  medicine  is 
to  be  preceded  by  plentiful  bleed- 
ing, and  accompanied  with  purga- 
tive glyfters  of  themoreacrid  kind  ; 
and  its  operation  promoted  by  in- 
f'jfion  of  fena  mixed  with  a  little  of 
the  elixir  falutisj  or  tindureoffena. 

Bolus  mercurialis. 
Mercurial  boluu 
Take  of 

Calomel,    from   five   to  £fteen 

grains; 
Conferveof  rofes,  half  adrachm. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a  bolus. 

This  bolus  is  given  every  night, 
or  oftener,  for  raifing  a  i'alivationj 
jn  venereal,  and  other  difoiders, 
which  require  that  herculean  ope- 
ration. It  is  likewife  taken  at 
night  as  an  alterative,  to  be  car- 
ried off  next  morning  by  a  cathar- 
tic :  mercurials  exhibited  in  this 
manner,  have  generally  better  ef- 
fects than  when  joined  with  pur- 
gatives diredly. 

Bolus  mercurialis  emeticus. 

Emetic  mercurial  bolus. 
Take  of 

Yellow    emetic     mercury,     fix 

grains  ; 
Conferve  of  rofeSs    a   fufliciesU 
quantity. 
Make  them  into  a  bolus. 
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This  ftrong  emetic  is  given  in 
venereal  and  leprous  difeafes;  par- 
ticularly in  the  cafe  of  foul  ulcers 
of  long  Handing,  the  cleanfing  and 
cure  of  which  are  frequently  pro- 
moted by  it.  The  violence  of  its 
operation  limits  its  ufe  to  robuft 
conllitutions. 

Bolus  pector  alis, 
Pedoral  bolus. 
Take  of 

Spernaaceti,  fifteen  grains  ; 
Gum  ammoniacum,  ten  grains; 
Salt  of  hartfliorn,   five  grains  ; 
Simple  fyrup;  as  much  as  is  fuffi- 
cient. 
Mix  and  raake  them  into  a  bolus. 

In  colds  of  long  Handing,  old 
coughs,  allhmas,  and  beginning 
coniumptions,  this  bolus  generally 
gives  relief;  efpecially  if  bleeding 
is  premiied,  and  repeated,  if  ne- 
ceffary,  at  proper  intervals. 

Bolus  rhei  cum  mercuriOo 
Bolus  of  rhubarb  ixjith  msrcury^ 
Take  of 

Choice     rhubarb,     twenty- five 

grains  j 
Calomel,  five  grains ; 
Simple  fyrup,  as  much  as  will 
form  them  into  a  bolus. 

This  is  a  very  mild  mercurial 
purgative.  It  is  given  to  deftroy 
worms,  and  in  cachedlic,  chloroticp 
and  other  like  diforders. 

Bolus  rheumaticus,. 
Rheumatic  bolus. 
Take  of 

Extrafl   of  guaiacum,    half   ?- 

drachm  j 
Salt  of  nartlhorn,  feven  grains  j 
Simple  fyrup^  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity. 
Make  them  into  a  bolus. 

In  chronical  rheumatlfms,  whe- 
ther she  remains  of  a,  rhea  matic  fe- 
ver. 
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vzr,  or  a  continuation  of  pains 
that  proceeded  at  firft  from  neg- 
leded  colds,  this  bolus  has  been 
given  with  good  efFefts,  once  a 
week  or  oftener  :  the  patient  keep- 
ing warm,  and  drinking  warm  li- 
quors, to  promote  its  operation  as 
a  cathartic  and  diaphoretic.  Its 
ufe  ought  to  be  accompanied  by 
yenasfedion,  which  is  to  be  repeat- 
ed every  eight  or  ten  days  as  long 
as  the  blood  is  fizy-  1  his  medi- 
cine is  likewife  exhibited  in  fciatic, 
srthritic,  and  other  pains  not  ac- 
companied with  afizinefsof  blood: 
In  thefe  it  much  more  frequently 
fails  than  in  the  true  rheumatifm. 

Bolus  scilliticus, 
SciUhic  bolus. 
Take  cf 

Frelh  fquilis,  twelve  grains  j 
Aromatic  fpecies,  half  a  fcruple  | 
Oil  of  pepper-mint,  one  drop. 
Beat  them  well  together  into  an 
uniform  mafs,  of  a  due  confiil- 
ence  for  a  bolus. 

This  is  a  warm,  Simulating, 
and  attenuating  medicine,  and 
may  be  given  to  great  advantage 
in  cafes  where  the  natural  fecre- 
tions  are  obllruclcd  or  fupprefled 
from  a  vifcidity  or  fluggifhnefs  of 
the  juices.  The  efficacy  of  the 
fquilis  is  promoted  by  the  addi- 
tional ingredients,  which  at  the 
fame  time  warm  and  flrengthen 
the  itomach  and  inteftines,  and 
prevent  the  compofition  from  be- 
ing thrown  up  by  vomit,  which 
this  quantity  of  fquilis,  given  by 
itfelf,  would  in  many  conllitutions 
be. 

Bolus  theriacaljs, 
'Treacle  bolus. 
Take  of 

Theriaca,  two  fcrupks  | 


Salt  of  hartfhorn,  feven  grains ; 
Camphor,  three  grains. 
Mix  and  form  them  into  a  bolus. 

Camphor  andfaltof  hartfliom, 
when  thus  joined  with  opiates, 
have  in  many  cafes  better  efFedts 
than  if  exhibited  by  themfelves, 
their  diaphoretic  virtue  being 
greatly  promoted  by  the  relaxation 
which  the  opium  occafions.  The 
quantity  of  theriaca  in  this  bolus 
contains  fomewhat  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium. 

Bolus  sudorificus, 
Sudurijic  bolus. 
Take  of 

Camphor,  five  grains ; 
Thebaic  extraft,  one  grain  j 
Syrup  of  orange   peel,  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  to  reduce  them 
into  a  bolus. 

This  medicine  is  one  of  the 
moil  efFeftual  fudoritics,  generally 
exciting  a  copious  fweat.  In  many 
cafes,  where  this  intention  is  to 
be  anfwered,  whether  acute  or 
chronical,  it  may  be  given  to 
great  advantage. 

Bolus  terebinthinatvs, 
Turpentine  bolus. 
Take  of 

Chio  turpentine,  one  fcruple; 
Powdered  liquorice,  a  fufficienJ 
quantity. 
Make  them  into  a  bolus. 

This  is  a  convenient  form  for 
the  exhibition  of  turpentine,  the 
liquorice  powder  aniwering  the 
fame  intention  here  as  the  elecam- 
pane root  in  xb.^  pilula:  picea,  page 
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Ek5faries. 


ELECTARIES  are  compofed 
chiefly  of  powders  mixed  up 
with  fyrups,&c.  intofuch  a  confift- 
ence,  that  the  powders  may  not  fe- 
parate  in  keeping,  that  a  dofe  may 
be  eafily  taken  up  on  the  point  of 
a  knife,  and  not  prove  too  itifF  to 
fwallow, 

Eledaries  receive  chiefly  the 
milder  alterative  medicines,  and 
fuch  as  are  not  ungrateful  to  the 
palate.  The  more  powerful  drugs, 
as  cathartics,  emetics,  opiates, 
and  the  like,  (except  in  officinal 
eleftaries  to  be  difpenfed  by 
weight)  are  feldom  trufted  in  this 
form,  on  account  of  the  uncertain- 
ly of  the  dofe ;  difguftful  ones, 
acrids,  bitters,  fetids,  cannot  be 
conveniently  taken  in  it;  nor  is 
the  form  of  an  eledtary  well  fitted 
for  the  more  ponderous  fubftances, 
as  mercurials,  their  being  apt  to 
fubfide  in  keeping,  unlefs  the 
compoficion  is  made  too  ftiit. 

1  he  lighter  powders  require 
thrice  their  weight  of  honey,  or 
fyrup  boiled  to  the  thicknefs  of 
honey,  to  make  them  into  the  con- 
fidence of  an  eleftary  ;  of  fyrups 
of  the  common  confiflence,  twice 
the  weight  of  the  powders  is  fufR- 
cient. 

Where  the  common  fyrups  are 
employed,  it  is  neceflary  to  add 
likewife  a  little  conferve,  to  pre- 
vent the  compound  from  drying 
too  ibon.  Eleflaries  of  Peruvian 
bark,  for  jnftance,  made  up  with 
fyrup  alone,  will  often  in  a  day 
or  two  grow  too  dry  for  taking. 

Some  powders,  efpecially  ihofe 
of  the  lefs  grateful  kind,  ate  more 
conveniently  made  up  with  muci- 


lages than  with  fyrups,  honey, 
or  conferve.  The  three  latter  itick 
about  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and 
thus  occafion  the  talle  of  the  me- 
dicine to  remain  for  a  confiderable 
time;  whilit  mucilages  pais  free- 
ly, without  leaving  any  tafte  in 
the  mouth.  A  little  foft  extrad 
of  liquorice,  joined  to  the  muci- 
lage, renders  the  compofition  fuffi- 
cienily  grateful,  without  the  in- 
conveniences of  the  more  adhe- 
five  fweecs. 

The  quantity  of  an  ele6tary  di- 
redted  at  a  time,  in  extemporane- 
ous prefcription,  is  rarely  lefs  than 
an  ounce,  or  more  than  three 
ounces. 

General  rules  for  making  eledaries. 

I. 

The  rules  already  laid  down 
for  decoftions  and  powders  in 
general,  are  likewife  to  be 
obferved  in  making  decoftions 
and  powders  for  electaries  [£.] 
JI. 

Gums,  infpifrated  juices,  and  fuck 
other  fubftances  as  are  not  pul- 
verable,  Ihould  be  diffolved  in 
the  liquor  prefcribed  :  then  add 
the  powders  by  little  and  little, 
and  keep  the  whole  brifkly  ftir- 
ring,  fo  as  to  make  an  equable 
and  uniform  mixture  [_E.] 
HI. 

Aftringent  eleiftaries,  and  fuch  as 
have  pulps  of  fruits  in  their 
compolition,  Ihould  be  prepar- 
ed only  in  fmall  quantities  at  s 
time  [£".] 

For  aftringent:  medicines  lofe 
greatly  of  their  virtus;,  on  being 
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kept  in  this  form,  and  the  pulps 

of  fruits  are  apt  to  become  four. 
iV. 

The  fuperfiuous  moiflure  of  the 
puips  ihould  be  exhaled  over  a 
genrle  lire,  before  the  other  in- 
gredients are  added  to  them  [£.] 
V. 

Eleftaries,  if  they  grow  dry  in 
keeping,  are  to  be  reduced  to 
the  due  confiilence,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  licile  Canary  wine  ; 
[L.E.]  and  not  vjiih.  fyrup  or 
honey  ;  by  this  means,  the  dofe 
will  be  the  leaft  uncertain  ;  a 
circumilance  deferving  particu- 
lar regard,  in  thofe  eipecially 
^vhich  are  made  up  with  fyrup, 
and  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
opium,  as  the  ccnJ:dio  FauUnUi 
Si.x\d  philcnium  [/-.] 

E  L  E  C  T  A  R  I  U  M  ad 
DYSENTExHICOS. 

Ami dyf enteric  ehiiary. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

japonic  confefiion,  two  ounces  | 

Locatelli's    balfam    (beaten    up 

with  a  fufacient  quantity  of 

yolks  of  egg?)  one  ounce; 

Powdered     ihubarb.,     half     an 

ounce  ; 
Syrup  of  marfhmallows,  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity. 
Mix  and  make  them  Irito  an  e!ec- 
l&ry. 

This  compofition  is  extremely 
well  contrived  for  the  purpofe  ex- 
preffed  in  its  tide.  Altringencs 
or  opiates  by  themfelves  rarely  have 
place  in  dyfcnteries,  even  after  the 
firft  paffages  have  been  evacuated 
by  an  emetic  or  a  full  dofe  of 
rhubarb  ;  they  eafe  the  pain  and 
moderate  the  flux  for  a  time;  but 
the  fhort  relief  is  apt  to  be  follow- 
ed by  dangerous  or  even  fatal  con- 
fequences  from  the  retention  of  the 
acrid- and  corrupted  humours.  The 


rhubarb,  which  the  college  of 
Edinburgh  has  now  added  from 
the  practice  of  the  infirmary,  in 
good  meafure  prevents  this  accu- 
mulation, without  much  counter- 
acting the  falutary  efFecls  of  the 
other  materials  ;  in  many  cafesj 
however,  it  may  be  fiill  neceffary 
to  interpofe  that  laxative  drug  by 
itfelf.  The  dofe  of  the  eledary 
is  the  bulk  of  a  large  nutmegs 
once  or  twice  a  day,  according  to 
the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 
One  drachm  contains  about  one* 
fixth  part  of  a  grain  of  opium. 

ELECTARIUM  e  BACCIS. 

LAURI. 

Ele£lary  of  bay-herries* 

Lund. 

Take  of 

Rue  leaves  dried. 
Caraway  feeds, 
Parfley  feeds. 

Bay-berries,  each  one  ounce 3  . 
Sagapenum,  half  an  ounce  j 
Black  pepper, 

Ruffia  caitor,  each  two  drachms 3 

Clarified     honey,      thrice     the 

weight  of  the  powdered  fpe^ 

cies. 

Mix  the  fpecies  with  the  honeys, 

and  make  them  into  an  eleftary. 

This  compofition  Is  fometimes 
taken,  in  flatulent  cholics  and 
hyllerical  diforders,  from  a  fcruple 
to  two  drachms :  but  its  principal 
ufe  is  in  carminative  glyllers,  nor 
is  it  often  employed  in  thefe.  The 
college  of  Edinburgh  have  entire= 
ly  dropped  it, 

ELECTARIUM  e  CASIA, 
Eledary  of  cnfia. 
Land. 
Take  of 

ijoiutive  fyrup  of  rofes, 

Pulp  of  cafia,    freili  extra<5>€d, 

each  half  a  pound  ; 
Manna,  two  ounces ; 

Pulp 
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Pulp  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce. 
Grind  the  manna  in  a  mortar,  and, 
with  a  gentle  heat,  difiolve  it 
in  the  iyrup  ;  then  add  the 
pulps,  and  continue  the  heat 
until  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a 
due  confluence. 

D  [AC  ASIA, 
Edinb, 

Take  of 

Pulp  of  cafia,  twelve  ounces  % 
Pulp  of  tamarinds,  fix  ounces; 
Calabrian  manna,  eight  ounces; 
Syrup  of  pale  rofes,  one  pound. 

DilTolve  the  manna  in  warm  wa- 
ter, ftrain  the  folution,  and  eva- 
porate it,  along  with  the  fyrup, 
over  a  gentle  fire,  to  the  confill- 
ence  of  honey  ;  then  mix  in  the 
pulps,  fo  as  to  make  the  whole 
into  an  uniform  eledary,  ac- 
cording to  art. 

These  compofitions  are  very 
convenient  officinals,  to  ferve  as  a 
bafis  for  purgative  ele£laries  and 
other  like  purpofes  ;  as  the  pulp- 
ing a  fmall  quantity  of  the  fruits, 
for  extemporaneous  prefcriptionj 
is  fufficiently  troublefome  ;  the  ta- 
marinds give  them  a  pretty  tails, 
and  do  not  fubjedl  them,  as  might 
be  expefled,  to  turn  iour  :  after 
Handing  for  four  months,  the  com- 
pofition  was  found  no  fourer  than 
when  firft  made  up.  They  are 
likewife  ufefuily  taken  by  them- 
felves,  in  the  quantity  of  two  or 
three  drachms  occafionally,  for 
gently  loofening  the  belly  in  cof- 
tive  habits. 

ELECTARIUM  LENITIVUM. 

Lenitive  eledary. 
LoncL 
Take  of 

Figs,  one  pound  ;  ^. 

Sena,  eight  ounces  ; 
Pulp  of  tamarinds, 
Fulp  of  cafia,  •  "       ' . 
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Pulp  of  French  prunes,  each  half 

a  pound  ; 
Coriander  feeds,  four  ounces; 
Liquorice,  three  ounces  ; 

Double-refined  fugar,t  wo  pounds 
and  a  half. 
Pulverize  the  fena  along  with  the 
coriander  feeds,  and  fift  out  ten 
ounces  of  the  powder  ;  the  re- 
mainder is  to  be  boiled  with  the 
figs  and  liquorice,  in  four  pints 
of  water,  to  one  half;  then 
ftrain  and  prefs  out  the  liquor, 
and  evaporate  it  to  the  weight 
of  a  pound  and  a  half,  or  fome- 
what  lefs  :  in  this  diffolve  the 
fugar,  fo  as  to  make  it  into  a 
fyrup,  and  add  this  fyrup,  by 
little  and  little,  to  the  pulps  : 
lalt'y,  mix  in  the  powder  before 
feparated  by  the  fieve. 

This  eledary  may  be  occafion- 
ally taken  to  the  quantity  of  a  nut- 
meg or  more,  for  loofening  the 
belly  in  coftive  habits.  It  is  fre- 
quently employed  in  glytkrs, 
though  for  that  ufe  the  following 
is  rather  m.ore  convenient. 

Edlnh. 
Take  of 

Sena,  four  ounces  % 
Liquorice,  two  ounces ; 
Coriander  feeds,  one  ounce  ; 
Pulp  of  prunes,  one  pound  ; 

tamarinds, 

cafia,  each  half  a  pound , 
White  fugar,  fix  pounds  ; 
Boiling  water,  four  pints. 
Infufe  the  fena,  liquorice,  and 
coriander  feeds  in  the  water, 
in  a  dole  veffel,  for  a  night: 
prels  out  and  Itrain  the  liquor, 
and  boil  it  with  the  fugar  to 
the  conftftence  of  a  thick  iyrup: 
then  add  the  pulps,  and  mix 
the  whole  well  together,  fo* 
as  to  make  them  into  an  elec- 
ury. 

This 
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This  eleaary  is  much  prefer-  ELECTARIUMe 

able,   tor  glyfters,  to  thofe  ^vhich  SCAMMONIO. 

have  powders  in  their  compofuion.  Eledary  of  Jcammony. 

It  is  now  freed   from   fome  fuper-  Lond. 

fliious  ingredients  which  were  left  Take  of 

in  it  at  former  revifals  ;  viz.  po-  Scammony,  an  ounceandahalf. 


]ypody  roots,  French  mercury 
leaves,  fenugreek  feeds,  and  linfeed, 
Honey  is  exchanged  for  fugar, 
which  is  iefs  apt  to  grow  four  in 
keeping;  perhaps  melafTes  would 
be  preferable  ot  either,  as  it  coin- 
cides with  the  intention,  and  is 
not  only  of  itfclf  inapt  to  ferment, 
but  .likewife  prevents  fuch  fub- 
llances  as  are  this  way  difpoled, 
from  running  into  fermentation. 

ELECTARIUM 
PECTORALE. 

Perioral  eledary. 
Ed  nib. 
Take  of 

Rob    of    elder    berries,      two 

ounces  ; 

Spermaceti  diKTolved  in   a  fu/E- 

cientquantity  of  yolksof  eggs, 

half  an  ounce  : 

Flowers  of  be  nzoine,onedrachm; 

Balfaniic  lyrup,  as  much  a?   is 

fufficient  to  make  the  other 

ingredients  into  an  electary. 

Th  15  is  a  very  ufeful  medicine, 
in  tickling  coughs  and  common 
colds,  calculated  both  to  obtund 
acrimony  and  promote  expeftora- 
tion.  It  may  be  ufed  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  in  dofes  of  about 
the  quantity  of  a  fmall  nutmeg. 
Taken  to  the  bulk  of  a  large  nut- 
meg,   at   bed-time,    it    generally, 

not  only  relieves  the  breaft,  but  made  up  with  honey  :  this  is  now 
tends  to  procure  a  falutary  dia-  exchanged  for  a  fyrup,  more  a- 
phorefis  or  fweat  in  the  night,  greeable  to  the  intention  of  the 
It  is  here  improved  from  the  form-  medicine,  which  is  that  of  an  o- 
er  editions,  by  fubftituting  rob  of  piate  aftringent,  whihl  honey  is 
elder  berries  to  conferve  of  rofes,  manifeftly  aperient  and  detergent. 
and  fp-^rinaceti  to  compound  pow-  It  is  not  perhaps  necelTary,  for  the 
dcr  of  ga,u  tragacanth,  purpofes  of  the   fiiops,   to  make 

the 


Cloves, 

Ginger,  each  fix  drachms; 

Effential  oil  of  caraway  feeds, 

half  a  drachm  ; 
Honey,  half  a  pound. 
Let  the  ipices  be  ground  together, 
and  mixed  with  the  honey  ;  then 
add    the    powdered  fcammony, 
and  afterwards  the  oil. 

This  eleflary  is  a  warm,  briflc 
purgative.  It  is  a  reform  of  the 
eledarium  caryocojlinum  of  our  pre- 
ceding difpenfatories,  a  compoll- 
tion  which  was  greatly  complained 
of,  as  being  inconvenient  to  take, 
on  account  of  the  largenefs  of  its 
dofe.  A  drachm  and  a  half  of  this, 
which  contains  fifteen  grains  of 
fcammony,  is  equivalent  to  half  an 
ounce  of  the  other. 

ELECTARIUM  e  SCORDIO. 

EleSiary  of  fccrdium,  commonly  called 
Diajcord'w.m. 
Land. 
Take  of 

The  fpecies  of  fcordium  wltla 

opium,  any  quantity  ; 
Syrup  of  meconium,  boiled   to 
theconfil^ence  of  honey,  thrice 
as  much  by  weight. 
Mix  the  fpecies  with  the  fyrup,  (o 
as  to  make  an  eledtary. 

In    our   former   difpenfatoriest 
the   fpecies    were    ordered    to   be 
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tl^e  fpeciesinto  an  oitSLzty  at  all : 
by  keeping  in  this  form,  the  in- 
gredients loie  greatly  of  their  aro- 
matic flavour  and  altringency,  be- 
coming foft  and  fmooch  upon  ihe 
palate  ;  and  the  red  colour,  im- 
parted by  the  bole,  decays.  1  he 
London  college  have  therefore  very 
julUy  ordered  them  to  be  kept  in 
powder  as  well  as  in  an  eledary  ; 
and  diredled  the  powdor,  both  with 
and  without  opium,  for  diffiirent 
occafions.  See  Species  e fcordio,  and 
Pul-vis  e  holo,  cum  and  Jine  opio. 
Either  of  thefe  powders  may  be 
made  up  extemporaneoufly  into  an 
eledtary,  with  any  fyrup  that  Ihall 
be  judged  proper. 

DiaTcordium  was  intended  by 
its  author  Fracaftorius  for  an  anti- 
peililentiai  ;  but  we  have  been  fo 
happy  as  to  have  litde  occafion  for 
medicines  in  that  intention  ;  nor 
could  this  be  anywiie  depended  on, 
it  is  a  moderately  warm  aitnngenc 
and  opiate;  and  in  this  light  only 
!s  cortfidered  by  the  prefent  prac- 
itice.  One  grain  of  opium  is  con- 
taitjed  in  nine  fcrupks  of  the  elec- 
«ary 


arieu  ^8^ 

formed  to  a  great  degree  of  ele- 
gance and  limplicity.  And  as 
the  ingredient  from  which  it  re- 
ceived its  name,  being  a  \iry 
unimportant  one,  is  now  omitted, 
the  compofuion  is  diilinguilhed  by 
another tuie,  vis. 

CONFECTIO  JAPONICA. 

Japonic  conjLdi'.n. 
Edijib. 
Take  of 

Japan  earth,  three  ounces  ; 
'lormentil  root, 
Nutmeg, 

Olibanura,  each  two  ounces  j 
Opium    diffolved  in  a   fufficient 
quantity  of  Canary  wine,  on? 
drachm  and  a  half; 
Syrup   of  cry   rofes,    boiled  to 
the  thicknefs  of  honey,  thrice 
the  v/eight  of  the  powders. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  an   elcc- 
tary,  which    fuppiies    the  place 
of  diafcordium. 

The  ingredients  in  this  elefca- 
jy  feem  extremely  well  choien, 
and  are  fo  proportioned  to  one 
another,    that    the    quantity  of  o- 


"Thefpectes  efcordio,  which  make     plum  is  the  fame  as  in  the  diafcor- 


the  balis  of  this  eledtary,  contain, 
as  we  have  already  feen  (page  556) 
feverai  luperfluous  ingredients; 
for  though  the  London  college  has 
given  a  judicious  reformation  of 
she  powder,  under  the  title  of 
Fuhns  e  boh,  the  eieftary  is  made 
with  the  powder  unreformed  ; 
partly,  that  no  material  alteration 
might  be  made  in  a  medicine, 
which  is  fo  much  depended  on, 
and  whofe  effedts  have  been  fo 
long  experienced  ;  and  partly  be- 
caufe  the  phyfician,  if  he  prefers 
the  pulvii  e  holo,  may  direft  an 
eledtary  to  be  made  with  it  in 
extemporaneous  prefcription.  la 
the  Edinburghpharmacopoeia,  this 
medicine  is  not  ordered  to  be  kept 
in  powderj  but  the  eledtary  is  re^ 


dium  of  the  former  pharmaco- 
pcgias  of  Edinburgh,  viz.  one 
grain  in  ten  fcruples. 

BALSAMUM  LOCATELLL 

Locatellis  baljam, 

LofiJ. 

Tskt  of 

Oil  olive,  one  pint  1 
Straftiurgh  turpentine. 
Yellow  wax,  each  half  a  pound; 
Red  faunders,  lix  drachms. 

Melc  the  wax  over  a  gentle  fire, 
with  fome  part  of  the  oil ;  then 
add  the  reil  of  the  oil,  and  the 
turpentine;  afterwards  mix  ia 
the  faunders,  and  keep  thera 
flirring  together,  uTitil  the  mix- 
ture is  ^rovvn  cold. 

Edinhi 
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Edinh. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  one  pound  % 
Oil  olive,  a  pint  and  a  half; 
Chio  or  Strafburgh  turpentine,  a 

pound  and  a  half; 
Ealfam  of  Peru,  two  ounces  ; 
Dragons   blood,  in  powder,  one 
ounce. 

Melt  the  wax  in  the  oil  over  a  gen- 
tle fire,  then  add  the  turpentine  ; 
and  having  taken  them  from  the 
fire,  mix  in  the  ba'fam  of  Peru 
and  dragons  blood,  keeping 
them  continually  llirring  till 
grown  cold. 

Dragons  blood  gives  a  more 
elegant  colour  to  this  compoficion 
than  red  faunders,  though  on  an- 
other account  it  is  fomewhat  lefs 
proper,  having  been  found,  when 
dilToIved  m  o  I,  lo  cornmunicate 
feme  degree  of  heat  and  pungency, 
qualities  quite  foreign  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  medicine.  This 
balfam  is  uied  in  internal  bruifes 
ai:d  hemorrhages,  erofions  of  the 
inteflines,  dyienteries,  and  in  fome 
kinds  ot  coughs  and  afthmas:  the 
dofe  is  from  two  fcruples  to  two 
drachms :  it  may  be  commodioufly 
taken  with  about  double  its  weight 
of  ccnferve  of  rofes,  as  directed 
hereafter  in  page  i^gg.  Some 
have  likewife  applied  it  external- 
ly for  deterging  and  incarnating 
recent  wounds  and  ulcers. 

BALSAMUM  CEPHALICUM. 
Cepalic  haljatn. 
Kdinb. 
Take  of 

ExprefTed  oil  of  nutmegs,  one 

ounce  ; 
Piiliiled  oil  of  cloves, 
of  lavender, 
of  rofemary,  each  half  a 

drachm  ; 
of  amber,  half  a  fcruplej 
Balfam  of  Peru,  one  drachm. 
Lgiuefy  the  oil  e>f  nutmegs  in   a 


fjlver  vefTel ;  and  when  taken 
from  the  fire,  mix  into  it  the  di- 
ftilled  oils  and  the  balfam,  ac- 
cording to  art. 

This  medicine  is  recommended 
to  be  rubbed  on  the  temples,  and 
on  paralytic  limbs,  for  warming 
the  part  and  comforting  the 
nerves  ;  and  to  be  fmelled  to,  for 
refrelhing  and  enlivening  the  fpi- 
rits.  Some  have  alfo  given  it  in- 
wardly as  a  warm  cordial,  in  lan- 
guid cafes,  and  in  debilities  of  the 
nervous  fyftem.  There  are  abun- 
dance of  preparations  of  this  kind 
in  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  com- 
posed each  of  only  one  effential 
oil,  incorporated  with  the  exprefT- 
ed  oil  of  nutmegs;  which  laft  is 
to  be  previoufiy  freed  from  its  fla- 
vour (by  diftijlation  with  water) 
that  the  fmeil  of  tne  former  may 
not  be  injured  thereby  :  in  the 
room  of  this  prepared  febaceous 
matter,  a  mixture  of  white  wa?: 
and  oil  olive  might  be  ufed  In 
the  praSical  chemiji7-y,  a  general 
procefs  is  given  for  the  making  of 
theie  kinds  of  preparations,  un- 
der the  title  of 

BaLSAMUM   ODORIFERUiW. 

An  odoriferous  balfam. 

Take  of 
Oil  olive. 
White  bees  wax, each  twoounces. 

Put  the  oil  into  a  China  bafon, 
piacedin  a  pan  of  boiling  water, 
and  nice  the  wax  into  it.  Stir 
them  together  with  a  clean 
knife,  or  fmall  fpatula,  till  the 
wax  is  melted  :  then  remove  the 
veffel  out  of  the  hot  water,  and 
when  the  matter  begins  to  thick- 
en, drop  in  four  drachms  of  any 
odoriferous  efTeniial  oil,  as  that 
of  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  mace, 
lemon,  peel,  rhodium,  lavender, 
jofemary,  &c.  or  of  a  mixture 
of  two  or  three  of  thefe  oils :  to 
which 
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which  may  be  added  one  drachm 
of  elTence  of  ambergris,  whicti 
will  heighten  the  fmell  of  the 
oils,  wichouccommunicating  any 
of  its  own.  Keep  che  whole 
conftantly  iHrring,  that  they  may 
be  pei  fedly  mixed  ;  and  as  iooa 
as  this  is  done,  plunge  the  vef- 
fel  into  cold  water,  to  prevent 
the  diiTipation  of  the  effeiuial 
oils. 

These  kinds  of  balfams  may 
be  made  of  any  colour,  fo  as  to 
refemble  in  this  refpect  alio,  as 
well  as  in  fmell,  the  vegetable, 
from  which  the  eiTential  oil,  you 
make  ule  of,  was  drawn.  A  little 
of  the  pigment,  called  by  the 
painters  fapgreen,  being  previ- 
oufly  ground  with  the  oil  olive, 
will  give  a  fine  green  ;  a  little  cin- 
r.abar,  a  fcarlct;  turmeric,  a  lemon 
colour  J  Pruffian  blue,  a  violet ; 
and  cochineal,  a  fine  purplifh  hue. 

CONFECTIO  CARDIACA. 

Cordial  confecfion. 

Edinh. 
Take  of 

Conferva  of  rofemary   flowers, 

three  ounces  ; 
Candied    nutmegs,    one   ounce 

and  a  half ; 
Candied  ginger,    fix  drachms ; 
Compound  powder  c  f  concrayer- 

va,   half  an  ounce  ; 
Oil  of  cinnamon,  fifteen  drops ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  as  much 
as  is  fafiicient. 
Mix   them   into  an   electary,   ac- 
cording to  art. 

This  eleftary,  though  very- 
different  in  compofition,  is  nearly 
fimilar  in  virtue  to  that  formerly 
defcribed  under  the  fame  name, 
page  414.  Particular  care  ought 
tol)e  had  in  the  choice  of  the  ef- 
fential  oilj   for   on  ics  goodnef?s 
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that  of  the  medicine  in  great  mea- 
fure  depends. 

CONFECTIO  PAULINA. 
T^he  confeaion  Called  Puulhia. 
Land. 
Take  of 

CoHus,  or  in  its  Read  7edoary, 
Cinnamon, 
Long  pepper, 
Black  pepper, 
Storax,  '^ 

Galbanum,     ^  firained. 
Opium,  j^ 

Rufiia  caftor,  each  two  ounces; 
Simple  fyrup,  boiled  to  the  con- 
fiUence  of  honey,  thrice  the 
weight  of  the  other  ingredi- 
ents. 
Warm    the    fyrup,    and    carefully 
mix  with  it  the  opium  firll  dif- 
folved  in  wine  :  gradually   add 
this  mixture,  whilll  it  continues 
warm,  to  the  iiorax  and  galba- 
num   previoufly    melted     toge- 
ther ;    and    afterwards    fprinkle 
in  the  other  fpecies  reduced  into 
powder. 

This  is  the  conpectio  au- 
CHiGEWs  of  our  former  difpen- 
fatory,  brought  back  to  its  firft 
form  and  aatnor.  It  is  a  warm 
opiate  medicine,  and  as  fuch  is 
fometimes  ma'1e  ufeof  in  practice: 
thirty- tv».o  grains  contain  onegraia 
of  opium. 

MiTHRIDATIUM,  five 

CONFECTIO  DAivlOCRATIS. 

MithriciiUs-)     or     the    conjedion    ^f 

Dani'iC'-aUi. 

Und. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  fourteen    drachm;? 

Myrrh,  eleven  drachms ; 

Aganc, 

Indian  nardj, 

Ginger, 

Saffion, 

Seeds  of  mlthridats  muftard,, 

Frank-' 
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Frankincenfe, 

Chio     turpentine,     each      ten 

drachms ; 
Camels  hay, 

Cotius,  or  in  its  ftead  zedoary, 
Indian  leaf,  or  in  its  Head  mace, 
btechas, 
Long  pepper, 
Hartwort  feeds, 
Hypociltis, 
Storax  llrained, 
Opoponax, 
Galbanum  ftrained, 
Opobalfam,  or  in  its  flead  ex- 

piefled  oil  of  nutmegs, 
Ruilia  caftor,  e&"h  one  ounce  ; 
Foley  mountain, 
Scordium, 
Carpobalfam,  or  in  its  (lead  cu- 

bebs. 
White  pepper, 
Candy  carrot  feed. 
Bdellium    ftrained,   each  fevcn 

drachms  ; 
Celtic  nard, 
Gentian  root, 
Dittany  of  Crete, 
Red  rofes, 

Macedonian  parfley  feed, 
Lclfer  cardamom  feeds,  hulked, 
Sweet  fennel  feed. 
Gum  Arabic, 

Opium  drained,  each  5  drachms ; 
Calamus  aromaticus. 
Wild  valerian  root, 
Anifeed, 
bagapenum,  llrained,  each  three 

drachms  ; 
Meum  athamanticum, 
St.  John's  wort, 
Acacia,  or  in  its  Head  terra  Ja- 

ponica, 
Bellies    of   fkinks,     each    two 

drachms  and  a  half; 
Clarified  honey,  thrice  the  weighs 

of  all  the  other  ingredients. 
Warm  the  honey,  and  mix  with  it 
the  opium  dilfolved  in  wine  j 
melt  the  Itorax,  galbanum,  tur- 
pentine and  opobalfam  (or  ex- 
preffed  oil  of  nutmegs)  together 


in  another  veflel,  continually 
flirring  them  about,  to  prevent 
their  burning;  with  thefe,  fo 
melted,  mix  the  hot  honey,  at 
firll  by  fpoonfuls,  and  afterwards 
in  larger  quantities  at  a  time  j 
when  the  whole  is  grown  al- 
moft  cold,  add  by  degrees  the 
other  fpecies  reduced  into  pow- 
der. 

THERIACA  ANDROMACHI. 

Venice  treacle. 
Land. 
Take  of 

Troches  of  fquills,  half  a  pound ; 

Long  pepper. 

Opium  drained, 

Vipers  dried,  each  three  ounces  j 

Cinnamon, 

Opobalfam,  or  in  its  (lead  ex- 

prefled  oil  of  nutmegs,  each 

two  ounces ; 
Agaric, 

Florence  orris  root, 
Scordium, 
Red  rofes, 
Navew  feeds, 
Extraft  of  liquorice,   each  an 

ounce  and  a  half; 
Indian  nard. 
Saffron, 
Amomum, 
Mynh, 

Coitus,  or  in  its  {lead  zedoary, 
Camels  hay,  each  one  ounce  j 
Cinquefoil  root. 
Rhubarb, 
Ginger, 

Indian  leaf,  or  in  its  Head  mac^g 
Dittany  of  Crete, 
Horehound  leaves, 
Calamint  leaves, 
Stechas,     ' 
Black  pepper, 
Macedonian  parfley  feed, 
Olibanum, 
Chio  turpentine. 
Wild   valerian   root,    each   fix 

drachms  ; 
Gentian  root. 


Chap,  5. 

Celtic  nard, 

Spignel, 

Foley  Mountain") 

St.  John's  wort  i  leaves, 

Groundpine        J 

Germander  tops,  with  the  feed, 

Carpobalfam,  or  in  its  ftead  cu- 

bebs, 
Annifeed, 
Sweet  fennel  feed, 
Lefier  cardamom  feeds,  hufked, 
Bifhops  weed       1 
Hartwort  i  feeds. 

Treacle  muftard) 
HypociHis, 
Acacia,   or   in  its  ftead  Japan 

earth, 
Gum  Arabic, 
Storax  (trained, 
Sagapenum  iUained, 
Terra  Lemnia,  or   in  its   flead 

bole  armenic  or  French  bole. 
Green  vitriol  calcined,  each  half 

an  ounce  ; 
Small  (or  in  its  ftead,  the  long) 

birthwort  root, 
Lefier  centaury  tops. 
Candy  carrot  feed, 
Opopanax, 
Galbanum  ftrained, 
Ruffia  caftor, 
Jews  pitch,  or  in  its  ftead,  white 

amber  prepared, 
Calamus  aromaticus,  each  two 

drachms  ; 
Clarified     honey,     thrice     the 

weight  of  all  the  other  in- 
gredients. 
Let  thefe  ingredients  be  mixed  to- 
gether, after  the  fame  manner 
as  directed  in  making  the  mi- 
thridate. 


These  celebrated  e1e£taries  are 
almoft  the  only  remains,  which 
the  late  reformation  has  left  in  the 
fhopi,  of  the  wild  exuberance  of 
compofition,  which  the  fuperfti- 
tion  of  former  ages  brought  into 
vogue.     The  theriaca  is  a  refor- 


EJe&ark's.  qo^ 

raation  of  mithridate,  made  by  An- 
dromachus  phyfjcian  to  Nero :  the 
mithii.iate  icielf  is  faid  to  have 
been  found  in  the  cabinet  of  Mi- 
thridatuskingof  Potnus  Thefirft 
publiiliers  of  this  pompous  arca- 
num were  very  extravagant  in  their 
commendations  of  its  virtues ;  the 
principal  of  which  was  made  to 
confift  in  its  being  a  moft  powerful 
prelervative  againft  al!  kinds  of 
venom  :  whoever  took  a  proper 
quantity  in  a  morning,  wa'.  en- 
fured  from  being  polfoned  during 
that  whole  day  :  this  was  confir;.-:- 
ed  by  the  example  of  its  fuj^pofed 
inventor,  who,  as  Celfus  informs 
us,  was  by  its  conftant  ufe  fo  for- 
tified againft  the  commonly  re- 
puted poifons,  that  none  of  thera 
would  have  any  effed  upon  him 
when  he  wanted  their  aflilfance. 
But  the  noticnt  of  poifons,  which 
prevailed  in  thofe  ruder  ages,  were 
manifeftly  erroneous,  before  ex- 
perience had  furniftied  mankind 
%vith  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  powers  of  fi moles,  they  wt-re 
under  perpetual  alarms  from  an 
apprehenfjon  of  poifons,  and  bu- 
fled  themfelves  ^n  contriving  com- 
pofitions  which  fliould  counteradl 
their  eiFedS;  accumulating  toge- 
ther all  thofe  fubftances  which  they 
imagined  to  be  pofiefted  of  any  de- 
gree of  alexipharmac  power.  Hence 
proceed  the  voluminous  antidotes 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  antient  phyficians : 
yet  it  does  not  appear,  that  they 
were  acquainted  with  any  real  poi- 
fon,  except  the  cicuta,  aconitum, 
and  bites  of  venomous  beafls  ;  and 
to  thefe  they  knew  of  no  antidote 
whatever.  Even  admitting  the  rea- 
lity of  the  poifons,  and  the  effica- 
cy of  the  feveral  antidotes  lepa- 
rately,  the  compofitions  could  no 
more  anfwer  the  purpofes  expefted 
from  them,  than  the  accumulating 
of  all  the  medicinal  fiuiples  into 
Q.SI  on? 
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one  form  could   make  a  remedy 
againll  all  difeafes. 

Yet  notvvithllatiding  the  abfur- 
dity  in  the  original  intention  of 
theie  medicines,  and  their  enor- 
mity in  point  of  compofiticn  ;  as 
they  contain  feveral  powerful  ma- 
terials, vvhofe  virtues,  though 
greatly  prejudiced,  yet  are  not  de- 
ilroyed,  by  their  multiplicity  and 
contrariety;  the  compounds  have 
been  found,  from  repeated  expe- 
rience, to  produce  very  confider- 
able  efteds,  as  warm  opiate  dia- 
phoretics. 

Thefe  compofitions  might  with- 
out doubt  be  lopt  of  numerous  fu- 
perPiuities,  without  any  diminu 
tion  of  their  virtues ;  yet  as  the 
elFeds  of  them,  in  their  prefent 
form,  are  To  well  known,  foniuch 
regard  has  been  paid  to  ancient 
au  hority,  as  not  to  attempt  a  re- 
formation of  that  kind.  The 
London  college  have  however 
thought  proper  to  retrench,  from 
forms  originally  complex,  all  Tub- 
fequent  additions  that  have  crept 
into  them.  Neither  the  defcrip- 
tion  in  verfe  of  the  elder  Andro- 
machus,  nor  the  profe  explanation 
of  the  younger,  make  any  men- 
tion of  the  white  pepper  after- 
wards added  to  the  theriaca  ;  and 
the  crris  root,  in  the  mithridate 
of  our  former  pharmacopoeias,  is 
alfo  a  fupernumerary  ingredient, 
not  warranted  by  the  original  : 
thefe  therefore  are  rejefted.  Nor 
is  theafarum  in  mithridateground- 
ed  on  any  good  authority  :  the 
verfe  it  is  taken  from,  is  mutilat- 
ed and  corrupt  ;  and  the  word 
which  forne,  upon  conjeclure  only, 
iuppofe  to  have  been  afarum, 
others,  alio  upon  conjefture,  chule 
to  re-.J  diiierently  ;  till  fome 
eniendiuioii  fnall  be  better  founded 
ed  than  merely  upon  critical  guef- 
fjs,  this  fingle  ipccies  may  be  fafe- 
ly  paficd  over,  wiihout  any  preju- 


dice to  the  medicine.  None  of 
the  antient  defcriptions  afford  any 
other  light  in  this  particular  ;  for 
they  either  omit  this  ingredient, 
and  others  alfo,  or  abound  with 
additions. 

One  innovation  in  both  thefe 
medicines,  the  college  have  allow- 
ed themfelves.  In  each  of  thefe 
compofuions  are  found  both  cinna- 
mon and  cafia  lignea  ;  and  it  is 
very  evident,  from  feveral  parts 
of  Galen's  works,  that  the  latter 
was  ufed  by  the  ancients  only  up- 
on account  of  the  great  dilhculty 
of  procuring  the  other  ;  fo  that  to 
retain  the  cafia,  now  that  cinna- 
mon is  fo  common,  is  a  blind  fol- 
lowing of  thefe  writers,  without 
any  attention  to  their  meaning  : 
tlie  caua  therefore  is  now  rejeded, 
and  half  the  quantity  of  cinnamon 
put  in  its  room,  which  is  the  pro- 
portion that  Galen  directs  to  be 
obierved  in  fubitituting  the  one  for 
the  other.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
cafe  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  the 
Celtic  and  Indian  iiard  ;  that  the 
firil  had  a  place  in  theie  compofi- 
tions, on  account  of  the  diliiculLy 
of  procuring  the  Indian  ;  for  Ga- 
len exprefsly  prefers  the  latter. 

There  is  a  material  error  in 
regard  to  the  theriaca,  which  has 
pafTed  through  all  the  editions  of 
our  pharmacopceia,  except  the  pre- 
fent:  this  is,  the  fubftituting  Ro- 
man vitriol  to  the  ancient  chaicitis, 
novv  not  certainly  known,  and  in 
the  catalogue  of  i3mp!es,defcribing 
the  Roman  to  be  a  blue  vitriol ; 
whereas  the  Italian  writers  are.una- 
nimous  it  is  a  green  vitriol  ;  and 
were  it  not,  it  would  not  anfwer 
to  the  effeds  of  the  chaicitis,  which 
was  certainly  a  chalybeate,  and 
gives  the  medicine  its  black  colour. 
What  has  chieHy  occalloned  chai- 
citis to  be  fuppof-d  a  cupreous  vi- 
triol, feem.s  to  be.  its  name,  derived 
from  ;^ciA;s©-,  copper ;  .b.ut  it  is  to 

be 


be  obferved,  that  all  vitriols  were 
formerly  imagined  to  proceed  from 
copper,  and  were  named  accord- 
ingly :  ihe  green  or  martial  vitriols 
are  ftill  called  by  the  Germans 
kiipffe'^w offer,  and  by  us  copperas. 
It  IS  probable,  that  the  ancient 
chalcitis  was  no  other  than  a  native 
martial  vitriol,  calcined  by  the 
heat  of  thoCe  warm  climates,  to  a 
degree  of  yellowifii  red  or  coppery 
colour  :  and  therefore  the  common 
green  vitriol,  thus  calcined  by  art, 
very  properly  fupplies  its  place. 

The  London  college  have  like- 
wife  foraewhat  facilitated  the  pre- 
paration of  theJe  medicines,  by  o- 
mitting  the  trochlfci  cyphers  ufed  in 
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Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  ten  ounces ; 

Contrayerva  root,  fix  ounces ; 

Kefin  of  guaiacum,  four  ounces; 

Leffer    cardamom     fi^eds,    two 
ounces ; 

Myrrh, 

Englifh  fafFron, 

Opium,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Rob  of  elderberries,  thrice  the 
weight  of  the  powders  ; 

Canary  wine,  as  much  as  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  difToIve  the  opium. 
Make  them  according  to  art  into 

an  eleftary. 

Th  I  scorapofitionconfiftsof  very- 
powerful  ingredients,  and  isdoubt- 


the  miihridate,  and  the  hedychroi  ^^^f   capable   of  anfwering   every 

and 'viper ini  for  the  theriaca  ;  and  thing  that  can  be  reafonably  ex- 

inferting    their   ingredients,    after  pefted  from  the  more  voluminous 

ZTOf^tr'i- manner,  in  thecompohti-  theriaca   of  Aridromachus.      The 

ons  chey  are  intended  for.    This  is  London  college  alfo  nad  formerly 

done   ia    the   theriaca   very   com-  their    theriaca    compofed    of   the 

modioufly,  the  ingredients  in  thefe  ^cfs    exceptionable  ingredients  of 

troches  uniting  with  thofe  in   the  Andromachus.     But  as  thefe  me- 

theriacaitfelf,  into  unbroken.num-  dicines  have  for  a  long  lime  beea 

bers.     But  to  render  the  numbers  chiefly  employed  for  external  pur- 

equally  fimple  in   the   mithridate,  poks,   by  the    way    of  cataplafm. 


it  was  neceilary  to  retrench  a  fe'.v 
odd  grains  from  feme  of  the  arti- 
cles, and  make  a  fmali  addition  to 
fome  others:  they  adjufted  the  pro 
portions  of  the  ingredients  in  the 
frochijci  cypheos  from  the  original 
delcripcion  in  Gaien;  tht  nuiubers 
in  our  former  pharmacopcsia  being 
very  erroneous. 

Tbecolle?eof  Edinburg'-'-  pay- 
ing very  lit.ic  deft  re»ce  to  a:  iqui- 
ty  or  cot'im-.'i  prejudice,  h>ive  ven- 
tured a-  '-ngth  to  aiii  ard  thefe  ve- 
nerable reliques  ;  and  have  fubfli- 
tuted  in  their  room  an  elegant  and 
firnple  for.i,  equivalent  to  them 
both  in  cft.cacy,  under  the  title  of 

THEi^IACA  EDINENSIS, 

Edinburgh  theriaca. 

Edi^ib. 


the  theriaca  Londinenfis  is  now 
omitted,  and  its  place  fupplied  by 
a  cataplafm  compofed  of  a  few 
well-chofen  articies,  under  the 
narrie  ot  cataplafma  e  cymino,  of 
which  hereafter,  For  internal  ufe, 
none  of  the  theriacas  are  at  pre- 
fent  fj  much  regarded  as  they  have 
oeen  heretofore;  praftitioners  hav- 
ing introduced  in  their  room,  ex- 
temporaneous bclufes  of  Virginian 
fnakeroot,  camphor,  contrayerva, 
and  the  like ;  which  anfwer  ail 
their  intentions,  with  this  advan- 
tage, that  they  may  be  given  either 
'vith  or  without  opium,  an  ingre* 
dient  which  renders  the  others  pre- 
judicial in  cafes  where  they  might 
otherwife  be  proper. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
opium  in  the  foregoing  compo- 
fjtionsj  one  grain  shereof  is  con- 

Q  q   2  -  tainsd 
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tained  in  four  drachms  of  the  mithri- 
dates;ir  thre--  rcvuples,fifteer, grains 
of  the  Venice  treacle;  and  in  five 
fcruplcs  of  the  theriaca  Edinenfjs. 
The  proportion  of  opium  will  va- 
ry alitde,  accordingto  the  time  that 
they  hive  been  kept;  theirmoifture 
by  degrees  exhaling,  fo  as  to  leave 
the  remainder  iironger  of  the  opi- 
um, than  an  equal  weight  was  at 
firft.  A  change  cf  this  kind  is 
taken  notice  of  by  many  writers, 
but  faifely  attributed  to  an  imagi- 
nary fermentative  quality  of  the 
ingredients  ;  by  which  they  were 
fuppofed,  from  their  multiplicity 
and  contrariety,  to  be  continually 
exalting  and  improving  the  virtues 
of  one  another. 

A  good  deal  of  care  is  requifite 
in  making  thefe  compofitions,  to 
prevent  the  walle  which  is  apt  to 
happen  in  the  pounding,  and  which 
would  render  the  proportion  of 
opium  to  the  other  ingredients  pre- 
carious. The  intention  of  diflblv- 
ing  the  opium  in  wine,  for  thefe 
and  other  eleftaries,  is,  that  it  may 
be  more  uniformly  mixed  with 
the  relt. 

PHILONIUM    LONDINENSE. 
London  philoniu)n> 
Land. 
Take  of 

White  pepper, 
Ginger, 

Caraway  feeds,  each  twoounces; 
Strained  opium,  fix  drachms  ; 
Syrup  of  meconium,  boiled  to 
the  confiftenceof  honey, thrice 
the  weight  of  the  other  ir<gre- 
dients. 
Heat  the  fyrup,  and  carefully  mix 
with   it   the  opium,   previoufly 
difiblved  in  wine  ;  then  add  the 
other  ingredients,  reduced  into 
powder. 

Th  js  is  a  reformation  of  the /^Z- 
hnium  defcribed  by  Galen,  which 


was  received  in  ourprecedingphar- 
macopceias  with  the  addition  of 
fome  fuperfiuous  ingredients,  and 
diftinguiQied,  but  not  very  properly, 
by  the  epithet  Romaniim.  The  addi- 
tional articles,  and  fome  unnecef- 
fary  ones  that  were  in  the  original, 
are  here  omitted,  and  the  quan- 
tities of  the  other  varied,  fo  as  to 
preferve  the  fame  proportion  cf 
opium  to  the  whole,  as  in  our  laft 
pharmacopoeia.  Thirty- fix  grains 
of  the  compofition  contain  one 
grain  of  opium. 

The  mithridate,  theriaca,  diaf- 
cordium,  confedio  Paulina,    and 
philonium,   are  the  only  compofi- 
tions now  remaining,  of  what  have 
been  called  the  officinal  capitals. 
They  are  all  medicines  cf  great 
power  ;   and  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
they  are  applicable,  by   the  judi- 
cious phyfician,   to  excellent  pur- 
pofes,  fo  on  the  other,  their  im- 
prudent ufe  has  often  been  produc- 
tive of   mifchievous  confequences. 
It  has  been  cuilomary  among  nurfes, 
and  others,    to    give   dialcordium 
to  children,    to   cafe   their   com- 
plaints, and  to  procure  fleep :  in^ 
tentions  which   it  efFeclualiy   an- 
fwers,   but  at  the  fame  time  never 
fails    to  bring  on   a  collive  habit, 
the  foundation  of  many  difeafes  : 
this  medicine  has  likewife  been  too 
unwarily    given    for     reliraining 
fluxes  ;   whofe  fuppreffion   was  af- 
terwards followed    by   more  dan- 
gerous fymptoms.    The  celebrated 
alexipharmacs,  mi thridate, and  the- 
riaca, have  oftentim.es  aggravated 
the  diforders  they  were  intended  tQ 
remedy,    have  converted    a  com- 
mon cold  into  a  high  fever,  have 
raifed  flight  febrile  com.plaints  in- 
to a   malignant  fever.     However 
ftrbngly  therefore  thefe  kinds    of 
medicines   are   recommended    for 
eafing  pain,  warming,  promoting 
fweat,    expelling  malignity,    &c. 

the 
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the  utmoft  caution  is  requlfite  in 
the  ufe  of  them  ;  the  cafes  which 
demand  their  afliftance,  are  much 
lefs  frequent  than  is  generally  fup- 
pofed. 


EleBarks, 

Take  of 
Crude  antimony,  finely  levigat 


Electarium  ACIDUM, 
Acid  ekdary. 
Take  of 

Conferve  of  woodforrelj  one 
ounce ; 

Pulp  of  tamarinds,  half  an  ounce  I 

Weak  fpirit  of  vitriol,  as  much 
as  is  fufRcient  to  give  a  grate- 
ful acidity  ; 

Syrup  of  lemon  juiccj,  as  much 
as  will  reduce  the  whole  into 
the  confillence  of  a  foft  elec- 
tary. 

This  grateful  acid  compofition 
is  an  ufeful  refrigerant  and  anti- 
fcptic  in  different  kinds  of  inflam- 
matory and  putrid,  diforders. 

Electarium  alexeterium. 

Alexeterial  eledary. 
Take  of 

Confedion     of    kermes,     one 

drachm  j 
Candied  ginger,  fix  drachms ; 
Contrayerva  root, 
Virginian  fnakeroot,  each  one 

drachm  ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  as  much 
as   is  fufficient  to  make   the 
other  ingredients  into  thecon- 
fiftence  of  an  eleftary. 

T  H I  s  is  a  moderately  warm  elec- 
tary,  contrived  by  Boerhaave  for 
raifing  and  recruiting  theftrength  in 
low  fevers,  where  the  pulfe  is  funk,, 
and  the  patient  languid  and  dejeft- 
ed.  It  may  be  taken  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a  fmall  nutmeg  every  four  or 
five  hours  with  any  proper  julep, 

Electarium  alterans. 

Alterative  eledary. 


ed,  three  drachms 
Refinofguaiacum.twodrachms; 
Oil  of  faflafras,  fix  drops  ; 
Conferve  of  red  rofes,  one  ounce 

and  a  half; 
Balfamic  fyrup,  as  much  asis  fuf- 
ficient. 
Grind  the  refin  and  the  levigated 
antimony  well  together;  and 
having  mixed  thefe  with  the  oil 
(dropped  on  a  little  fugar)  and 
the  conferve,  let  the  whole  be 
foftened  with  the  fyrup  into  a 
due  confiftence. 

Tnismedicineisufedagainllcu- 
taneous  foulnefies,  obftrudions  of 
the  glands,  and  impurities  of  the 
blood  and  juices.  Difpenfatory 
writers  in  general  lay  the  princi- 
pal ilrefs,  in  compofitions  of  this 
kind,  upon  the  calx,  cerufle,  orcin- 
nabar  of  antimony,  preparations 
which  are  far  inferior  to  the  crude 
mineral,  and  very  ill  deferve  the 
great  charafter  which  has  been  ufu- 
ally  given  of  them.  The  bulk  of  a 
fmall  nutmeg  of  this  eleftary  may 
be  taken  every  morning  and  even- 
ing with  a  little  of  the  fimple  or 
compound  lime-water. 

Electarium 
antiepilkpticum. 
Antiepileptic  ele£iary> 
Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce  i 
Wild  valerian  root,  twodrachras| 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  afufScient 
quantity  to  reduce  the  others 
into  an  eledary. 

This  medicine  has  been  fre- 
quenilyprefcribed  by  \^v.  Mead,  in 
epileptic  cafes,  withfuccefs:  hedi- 
redls  one  drachm  to  be  taken  every 
morning  and  evening,  for  three 
months  together:  after  which,  to 
confirm  the  cure  and  prevent  a  re- 
3  lapfe. 
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lapfe,  the  fame  dofe  is  to  be  re- 
peated for  three  or  four  days  before 
every  new  and  tuli  moon  lor  a  con- 
fiderable  time, 

Electarium 
antidysentericum. 
Antidyf enteric  eleitary. 
Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  three  drachms  ; 
Spermaceti,  two  drachms  ; 
Conieive  of  red  rofes,  an  ounce 

and  a  half; 
Oil  of  almonds,  half  an  ounce; 
Balfamic  fyrup,  afulRcient quan- 
tity. 
Let  the  wax  and  fpermaceti  be 
melted  in  the  oil,  over  a  gentle 
lire,  and  then  mixed  with  the 
conferve  and  fyrup. 

Where  {liarpirritatinghumours 
have  eroded  the  inteftints,  and 
laid  open  the  mouths  of  the  blood- 
veilels,  this  foft  healing  eledlary 
js  often  of  great  ufe.  It  is  faid 
that  fluxes  of  long  ftanding,  con- 
traded  in  the  Indies,  which  had 
yielded  nothing  to  medicines  of 
the  reftringent  kind,  have  been  re- 
irsovcd  by  this,  which  fupplies  the 
natural  mucus  of  the  bowels  that 
the  flux  has  carried  off,  heals  the 
excoriations,  and  obtundi  the  acri- 
monious humours. 

Electarium  aroi/Jaticum^ 
Aromatic  ekdary. 
Take  of 

ThearomaticfpecieSjOne  drachm 

and  a  half; 
Conferveof  lavender,tvvoounces ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a  fufiicient 
quantity. 
Ivlake  ihem  into  an  eledary. 

This  warm  cordial  medicine  is 
of  ufe  in  nervcus  complaints  and 
accays  of  confiitution.  1'he  bulk 
of  a  imall  nutmeg  may  be  taken 
iL-cVO  Of  jhrse  tirncj  s  day  widi  a 


glafs  of  wine,  or  any  other  proper 
liquor,  after  it. 

Electarium  balsamicum. 
Balfamic  eledarj. 
Take  of 

Conferve  of  rofes,  two  ounces ; 
Locatelli's  ballam,  one  ounce. 
Diffolve  the  balfam  in  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  and  then  mix  therewith 
the  conferve. 

This  eleftary  is  ufed  in  fome 
coughs  and  diforders  of  the  breall ; 
as  alfo  in  the  vomica,  or  fup- 
puration  in  the  ftomach,  which 
fometimes  happens  after  dyfente- 
ries ;  and  where  there  is  an  erofion 
or  rupture  of  the  blood-veflels,  as 
in  hsmoptoes.  In  thefe  cales,  the 
bulk  of  a  nutmeg  may  be  taken 
for  a  dofe  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

Electarium  chalyeeatum. 

Chalybeate  eleSlary. 
Take  of  1. 

Salt  of  ftee],  one  drachm; 

Candied  nutmegs. 

Candied  ginger,    each   half  an 

ounce ; 
Oil  of  cinnamon,  five  drops; 
Conferve   of  orange  peel,    one 

ounce  : 
Balfamic  fyrup,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient  to  make  them  into 
an  eleftary. 

Take  of 

Rull  of  fleel,  or  fleel  prepared 

with  fulphur,  fix  drachms; 
Candied  ginger,  one  ounce; 
Conferve  of  orange  peel,  three 

ounces ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  as  much 

as   will  reduce   them   into  a 

proper  confidence. 

These  elegant  chalybeate  medi- 
cines are  given  not  only  in  ca- 
chectic and  chlorotic  ca.'es,  and 
menllrual  obftructions;  but  like- 

v/if- 
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'l^^'r'"  J-r.''^^'"'''/'?^  "''^'"-  '^"'"^^E  compofitions  are  faid  to 
thohc  diforders;  and  for  warm-  be  ufed  in  fome  of  the  military  hof- 
ing  and  invigorating  the  habit  in  pitals  ;  the  firit  as  a  cooling  laxa- 
great  debilities  and  decays  of  con-  tive,  for  the  inflammation  and  ten- 
Ibtution.  In  either  of  thefe  inten^  fion  of  the  urinary  paflages,  which 
tions,  the  bulk  of  a  fmall  nutmeg  always  accompany  a  virulent  go- 
is  to  be  taken  twice  a  day,  and  its  norrhccaiin  thisintention.adrachm 
effeas  promoted  by  moderate  e;^-     and  a  half  is  direded  to  be  taken 

every  morning  and  evening.  The 
fecond  is  defigned  for  ftrcngthen- 
ing  the  parts  after  the  virulence  is 
expelled,  and  the  heat  and  inflam- 
mation have  ceafed  :  the  bulk  of 
a  nutmeg  may  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a  day. 


rcife. 

Elect ARiuM   deobstruens. 
Deobjlruent  tile  Clary. 
Take  of 

Gum  aiTsmoniacum, 
Hard  foap,  each  a  drachm  ; 
Powdered  fquills,  one  fcruple  ; 
Conferve  or  orange  peel,    half 

an  ounce  ; 
Syrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  js 
fuificient  to  reduce  the  other 
ingredients  into  the    confill- 
ence  of  an  elettary. 

Where  the  breafl  is  opprefled 
by  thick  phlegm,  or  the  vilcera 
obftrufted,  this  eleftary  may  be 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a  day  to  the 
bulk  of  a  fmall  nutmeg  at  a  time. 
The  quantity  above  prefcribed  is 
fufficient  for  fix  or  eight  dofes, 

Ej^ectarium  adgonorrhoeam. 

Eledary  for  a  gonorrhcEa. 
Take  of  i. 

Lenitive  eledary,  three  ounces; 

Jalap,  three  drachms  ; 

Nitre,  one  drachm  and  a  half; 

Simple  fyrup,  a  fufiicicnt  quan- 
tity to  make  them  into  an 
ekiflary. 

3. 
Take  of 

Lenitive eledlary,  three  ounces; 

Bajfan)  of  Copaiva,  one  ounce 
and  a  half; 

Rhubarb, 

Gum  guaiacum, 

IMitre,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  as  mugh 
as  will  reduce  them  into  a  pro- 
per confluence  for  an  eleflary. 


Electarium    e    gummi 

GUAIACO. 

Eledary  of  gum  gua'iacunu 
Take  of 

Gum  guaiacum, 

Compound  powder  of  arum, 

Canella  alba,  each  fix  drachms; 

Conferve  of  fcurvy-grats,  two 
ounces ; 

Syrup  oi  orange  peel,  as  much 
as  will  bring  them  into  a  pro- 
per confluence. 

In  chronical  rheumatifms,  pains 
and  aches  in  general,  that  are  not 
accompanied  with  inflammation, 
and  fome  kinds  of  paralytic  numb- 
nefles,  this  warm  ftimulating  elec- 
tary  may  be  taken  to  the  quantity 
of  a  nutmeg  twice  a  day. 

Electarium  ex  helleboro 

NlGRO. 

EleSary  of  black  helklore. 
Take  of 

Hlsck  hellebore  rootj 

Extrafl  of  favin, 

Compound    pou'der  of  myrrhp 

each  half  an  ounce  ; 
Canella  alba,  two  drachms ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient. 
l\4jx  and  make  them  into  an  elec- 
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This  eledary  isemployed iiione 
of  our  hofpitals  for  promoting  the 
natural  evacuations  from  the  ute- 
rus :  for  which  purpofe,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly a  medicine  ofgreatpow- 
er.  It  may  be  taken  to  the  quan- 
tity of  half  a  drachm  twice  a  day. 

Etectarium  incrassans. 
Incrnjjating  eledary. 
Take  ot 

Gum  tragacanth, 

Pulp  of  frcfh  comfry  root,  each 

one  ounce  ; 
Confer ve  of  mallows,    half  an 

ounce  ; 
Syrup  of  marfhmallows,  as  much 

as  is  iuffic'.ent  to  reduce  the 

whole  into  the  conhllence  of 

an  eledlary. 

Tjfis  eleclary  is  taken  to  the 
quantity  of  a  cheftnut,  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  along  \'>ith  a  milk 
diet,  lor  incraffating  and  obtund- 
ing  thin  lerous  humwurs,  in  heiluc 
diforders,  in  coughs  proceeding 
from  thin  tickling  rhtums,  in 
fluxes  and  heat  oi  urine,  where 
the  natural  mucus  of  the  parts  is 
abraded. 

ElECTARIUM  ad   NtPHRITICOS. 

Nephritic  eleSary. 
Take  of 

Lenitive  eledary,  an  ounce  and 

a  half; 

Venice  turpentine,  one  ounce  ; 

iigg  (hells  prepared  [or  prepared 

oyiier  ihellb]  half  an  ounce  ; 

Choice  rhubarb,  one  drachm  ; 

Syrup  of  marlhmallows,  as  much 

as  is  fufficient. 

Diffolve  the  turpentine  in  the  yolk 

of  an  egg,    and  then  mix  the 

wholf  togethei ,  according  to  art, 

fo  as  to  make  thereof  an  eledlary. 

THiscomporuion,takenfrom  the 
Edinburgh  inhrmary,  is  contrived 
for  cieanfing  the  urinary  pallages 
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ill  nephriticdifotders.  Turpentine, 
properly  divided  by  earthy  pow- 
ders, is  a  fafe,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  one  of  the  molt  powerful  di- 
uretics that  can  in  thefe  cafes  be 
ventured  on  ;  the  rhubarb  and  lax- 
ative eledary  are  very  ufeful  addi- 
tions ;  for  the  belly  ought  here  to 
be  alway>  kept  open,  though  the 
ftronger  purgatives  are  very  impro- 
per. A  drachm  of  the  eledary  may 
be  taken  once  or  twice  a  day,  along 
with  an  infufion  of  marfhmallow 
roots,  fweetened  with  a  fpoonfulof 
honey. 

Electarium  paralyticum. 

Paralytic  eleSary. 
Take  of 

Mullard  feed, 

Conferve  of  rofemary  tops,  each 

one  ounce  ; 
Compound  fpdrit  of  lavender, 
two  drachms. 
Eeat  the  mullard  feed  with  a  little 
water,  that  the  pulp  may  be 
prelTcd  through  a  hair  fieve ; 
then  mix  with  it  the  conferve 
and  the  fpirit. 

This  is  a  very  efficacious  medi- 
cine lOr  paralytic  diforders,  tremors 
and  numbnefs  of  the  limbs,  the  de- 
cays accompanying  old  age,  andia 
all  cafes  where  the  lolids  require  to 
be  llimulated,  or  fluggifh  Jlagnant 
juices  to  be  put  in  motion.  Jt 
ought  to  be  taken  every  morning 
and  evening,  or  oftener,  to  the 
bulk  of  a  large  nutmeg  ;  with  a 
glafi  of  rich  wine,  or  any  proper 
julep,  after  it. 

Electarium   e  cortice. 
Peruviano. 
EleRary  of  Perwvian  bark. 
Take  of  I. 

Peruvian  bark,  three  ounces; 
Cafcarilia,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a  iuificient 
quantity. 

2.  Take 
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Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  three  ounces ; 
Virginian  fnakeroot,  one  ounce; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a  fumcient 
quantity. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  three  ounces; 

Crude  fal  ammoniac,  3drachms; 
Syrup  of  lemon  juice,  a  fuJBcient 
quantity. 

4- 
Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  three  ounces; 
Colcothar  of  vitriol,  6  drachms; 
SinTipie  iyrup,  a  fijfficient  quan- 
tity. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  three  ounces ; 

Alum,  one  ounce  ; 

Syrup  of  lemon-juice,  as  much 
as  is  fufiicient, 
6. 
Take  of 

Extiaft  of  Peruvian  bark^  one 
ounce  ; 

Extrad  of  logwood, 

Extraft  of  liquorice,  each  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Mucilage  of  quince  feeds,  ss 
much  as  ic  fufficient  to  reduce 
the  other  ingredients  into  the 
conftftcnce  of  an  eledary. 

All  thefe  compofitions  are  very 
elegant  and  efficacious  in  the  inten- 
tions for  which  they  are  defigned. 
The  firll  is  calculated  for  common 
intermittent  fevers,  in  the  cure  of 
which  the  virtues  of  the  bark  are 
greatly  affiftcd  by  the  cafcarilia. 
The  fecoiid  and  third  are  given  in 
thoi'e  intermittents,  wh'ch  happen 
in  cachedic  h«birs,  and  perfons 
fubject  to  obilruftions  of  the  vif- 
cera  where  the  bark  by  iifclf,  on 
account  of  its  great  aiiringency, 
would  be  prejudicial.  Thi  founh 
is  a  good  llicngthener  in  laxities  of 


the  folids  and  decavs  of  conftitu- 
tion  ;  and  the  fifth,  a  powerful 
flyptic  in  fluxes  and  hemorrhages, 
particularly  in  the  diabetes  and  Huor 
albus.  The  bulk  of  a  nutmeg  of 
each  may  be  taken  at  a  time,  and 
repeated  according  to  the  exigency 
of  the  cafe.  The  fixth  is  a  very 
agreeable  form  for  the  exhibition 
ot  Peruvian  bark  to  thofe  who  are 
more  than  ordinarily  offended  with 
its  tafte  ;  the  ("ubltances  here  join- 
ed effedually  covering  its  talte, 
at  t'e  fam.e  time  that  they  coin- 
cide  with  it  in  virtue.  The  com- 
pofition  is  a  very  elegant  and  plea- 
iant  one,  and  wt-Il  delerves  a  place 
in  the  ftiops :  it  may  either  be 
given  in  the  form  of  a  bolus  or 
eledary,  in  thedofe  of  a  drachm  or 
more  ;  or  dilTolved  in  any  fuitablc 
liquor  into  a  draught. 

E  L  E  C  T  A  R  I  U  M     P  U  R  G  A  K  S 
AC!  CUM. 

Jn  acid  purgative  e!e^ary. 
Take  of 

Pulp  of  tamarinds,  two  ounces  ; 

Crydals  of  tartar,  two  drachms. 
Make  them  into  an  eledary. 

This  is  an  ufefu!  cooling  laxa- 
tive in  hot  bilious  difpofitions,  or 
inflammatory  difeafes.  The  bulk 
of  a  nutmeg  may  be  taken  every 
hour,  or  oftener.  till  it  begins  to 
operate,  or  the  fame  quantity  may 
be  taken  once  a  day  occafionally 
in  dry  coftive  habits. 

Electarium  saponaceum. 
Saponaceous  eledary. 
Take  of 

Hard  Spanifhfoap,  two  ounces; 
Pareira  hrava,  one  ounce  ; 
Rhubarb, 

Gum  of  aloes,  each  3  drachms; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  afufficienc 
quantity. 
Mix  aiid  make  them  into  an  Sec- 
tary, 

This 
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This  eleftary  is  calculated  for 
jaundicec  ariling  from  an  obltiuc- 
tion  ot  the  biliary  dufts,  or  a  vif- 
cidity  of  the  bile  itfelf ;  fuch  are 
tlioie  which  moil  commonly  occur, 
in  which  theftoois  are  of  a  vvhitifh 
or  alli-colnur,  and  voided  with  difii- 
culty.  The  dofe  is  from  half  a 
drachm  to  a  drachm,  twice  a  day. 
How  far  the  pareira  brava  in  this 
compofition  contributes  to  its  vir- 
tues, I  Jhall  not  take  upon  me  to 
determine.  Somehaverecommend- 
ed  this  root,  as  a  mod  powerful  at- 
tenuant,  in  a  great  variety  of  dif- 
orders  (fee  page  193.)  whilll  others 
Jook  upon  it  as  not  fuperior,  if 
equal,  to  the  common  aperient 
roots  (page  249.)  Thefenfiblequa- 
lities  of  the  pareira  difcover  little 
foundation  for  the  great  charad>er 
given  of  it;  and  a  competency  of 
fair  trials  of  its  virtue,  is  as  yet 
wanting  The  London  college 
have  not  received  it  intotheirphar- 
macopceia. 

Eleclarium  sistens. 
BindiiW  elednry. 
Take  of 

The  japonic    confedion,    two 

ounces  ; 
Extract  of  logwoodj  one  ounce  j 
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Syrup  of  dry  rofes,  as  much  33 
will  reduce  them  into  a  proper 
confiflence  for  an  eleclary. 

This  eledlary  is  calculated  for 
the  relief  of  dyfenteries,  and  other 
inteftinal  fluxes,  after  the  acrid 
humours  have  been  duly  evacuated 
by  mild  cathartics,  &c.  The  quan- 
tity of  a  nutmeg  may  be  taken 
every  four  or  five  hours. 

Electarium  e  sulphure, 
Ele£tary  of  fulphur. 
Take  of 

Flowers    of    fulphur,    half   an 

ounce  ; 
Lenitive  eleflary,  two  ounces  ; 
Syrup  of  marfhmallows,  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  to  make  them 
into  an  eledary. 

This  eleftary  isdefignedagainft 
the  piles,  and  generally  diftinguifh- 
ed  in  the  hofpitals  by  the  title  of 
eledariumhtjemorrhoidnle:  where  the 
diforder  is  accompanied  with  febrile 
or  inflammatory  fymptoms,  fome 
nitre  is  occafionally  added,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  drachms,  to  the 
quantity  here  direfted.  It  may  be 
given  from  a  drachm  to  half  an 
ounce  at  a  time. 


HAP. 
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Lohochs. 


Lohoih,  echgjna,  lindus,  or 
lambati-ve,  i,-  a  foft  compound 
tdefigned  to  be  licked  or  (lowly 
fwallowed  down,  of  a  middle  con- 
filtence  between  a  fyiup  and  elec- 
tary,  at  leaft  never  fo  thin  as  the 
former,  nor  fo  thick  as  (he  latter. 

T  hefe  preparations  are  generally 
compofed  of  expreiTed  oils,  mixed 
with  fyrups,  aiid  other  like  fub- 
ilances.  In  making  them,  the  iyrop 
is  firft  to  be  mixed  with  a  little  fu- 
gar,  and  then  brifely  beat  tip  in  a 
mortar,  with  the  oil  ;  which  will 
thus  readily  incorporate,  efpecialiy 
if  the  fyrup  is  of  the  acid  kind 
Two  ounces  of  lyrup,  a  drachm  of 
fugar,  and  an  ounce  of  exprefled 
oil,  form  a  lindus  of  a' due  con- 
fiilence ;  which  may  be  made  thick- 
er at  pleafure  by  adding  more  oil, 
or  thinner  by  an  increafe  of  the 
fyrup. 

Any  oily  fubftance,  asLocatelli's 
balfam,  fpermaceti,  &c.  may  like- 
wife  be  reduced  into  this  form  ; 
and  inilead  of  fugar,  powders  more 
agreeable  to  the  intention  of  emol- 
lients or  pedlorals,  may  be  ufed  ; 
as  the  compound  powder  of  gum 
iragacanth,  or  the  white  or  black 
bechic  troches  oi  the  fhops.  But 
the  form  at  beft  is  very  unfightly 
and  difa?reeable,  and  fubllances  of 
this  kind  render  it  more  fo. 

LOHOCH  COMMUNE. 
Co'/nmon  hhoch. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Frefh-drawn  oil  of  almonds, 
yyrup  o^  marfiimallows,  or  bal- 
famic  fyrup,  each  one  ounce  j 
White  fugar,  two  drachms. 


Mix  and  make   them   into   a  lo- 
hoch. 

LOHOCH  EX  AMYLO, 

Starch  hhoch. 
Edinh. 
Take  of 

Starch,  two  drachms ; 
Japan  earth,  one  drachm  j 
BmI famic  fyrup. 

Whites  of  eggs,  beaten  up  into 

a  thin  fluid,  each  one  ounce. 

Mix  and  make  them  ixito  a  lohociu 

LOHOCH  DE  LINO. 

Lohoch  of  linfeed. 
EdinD. 
Take  of 

Fre'ih-drawn  linfeed  oil, 
Balfamic  fyrup,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Flowers  of  fulphur,  walhed, 
White  fugar,  each  two  drachms. 
Mix  and   make  them  into  a  lo- 
hoch. 

LOKOCFI  DE  MANNA. 
LcrzQch  of  771  anna. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Caiabrian  manna, 
Fie ih- drawn  oil  of  aImor)d-% 
Syrup    of  violets,    each    e^]i;al 
parts. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a  lohoch, 

LOHOCH  SAPONACEUM. 

Siiponr,ceous  lohoch . 
Edkb. 
Take  of 

CaltiJe  foap,  one  drschm  ; 
Oil  of  almonds,  one  cui-cf:; 
Syrup  of  lemon  juice,  onecunGe 
and  a  half. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a  lohoch 
accordinir  to  arc, 

LOHOCH 
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LOHOCH  DE  SPERMACETI. 

Lohoch  of  J'permaceti. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Spermaceti,  two  drachms ; 
Frelh -drawn    oil     of    almonds, 

half  an  ounce  ; 
Balf^mic  lyrup,  one  ounce. 

YAvii.  the  fpermaceti  with  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantitv  of  yolks  ^f  eggs, 
then  add  the  oii  and  fyrup,  and 
make  them  into  a  lohoch. 

Lohoch  balsamicum, 
Baljamk  lohoch. 
Take  of 

Spermaceti,  two  drachms ; 
Ballam  of  Peru,  one  drachm  ; 
Syrup    of   marlhmallows,    two 
ounces. 
Let  the  ipermaceti  and  balfam  be 
well  worked  up  with  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  yolks  of  eggs ;  and 
then  mix  with  them  the  fyrup. 

LiNCTUS   SOLUTIVUS. 

Soluti've  lohoch. 

Take  of 

Conferve  of  hips,  one  ounce  ; 
Solutive  fyrup  of  rofes, 
Oil  olive,  each  four  ounces. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a  lohoch. 

The  principal  ufe  of  lohochs 
is  in  diforders  of  the  internal  parts 
of  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  cefo- 
phagus ;  as  in  aphths,  and  tick- 
I'iug  coughs  from  defluxions  in  the 
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firft  pafTages  ;  for  however  they 
may  have  been  celebrated,  under 
the  vague  appellation  of  peftorals, 
in  affedlions  of  the  breait  and 
lungs,  it  is  not  to  be  expefted, 
that  their  emollient  lubricating 
quality  can  reach  thofe  parts,  or 
that  they  can  give  any  relief  in 
the  true  pulmonary  cough.  The 
flow  manner  in  which  they  are 
fwallowed  down  renders  them  well 
adapted  to  corredl  acrimony  and 
irritation  in  the  throat  and  about 
the  mouth  of  the  ftomach  ;  though 
the  free  ufe  of  fuch  undtuous  com- 
pofitions  is  foon  liable  to  pall  the 
appetite.  Indeed  the  form  is  an 
inelegant  one,  and  in  the  prefent 
pradice  is  little  regarded, 

LiNCTUS   ACIDULUS. 

Acidulous  lindlus. 
Take  of 

Conferve    of    red    rofes,     two 

ounces  ; 
Weak   fpirit    of   vitriol,    four 
fcruples,   or   as   much  as  is 
fufficient  to  give  a  grateful 
acidity. 
Mix  them  together. 

This  linflus  is  of  a  different  na- 
ture from  the  foregoing  prepara- 
tions, and  is  ufed  as  a  light  re- 
flringent  and  detergent.  It  ra- 
ther ftrengthens  than  relaxes  the 
flomach,  is  fufficiently  agreeable 
in  talle,  and  of  a  fine  red  colour. 


e  H  A  P.. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

ILmulfiQns . 


N  the  foregoing  chapter,  oils 
were  united  with  watery  li- 
quors, by  the  mediation  of  fugar 
and  fyrups,  into  thick  unftuous 
compounds.  The  prefent  chapter 
contains  mixture  of  oily,  refinous 
and  other  like  bodies,  with  water, 
in  a  liquid  form,  of  a  white  co- 
lour refembling  milk,  and  hence 
sailed  emulfions, 

Emulfions  have  been  generally 
prepared  by  grinding  the  oily  feeds  ' 
of  plants,  or  kernels  of  truits,  along 
with  common  water,  or  any  agree- 
able fimple  diililled  water.  In  this 
procefs,  the  oil  of  the  fubjed  is, 
by  the  mediation  of  the  other  mat- 
ter, united  with  the  aqueous  fluid; 
and  hence  they  polfefs  fome  Ihare 
of  the  emollient  virtue  of  the  pure 
oil ;  with  this  advantage,  that  they 
are  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  not 
apt  to  turn  rancid  or  acrimonious 
by  the  heat  of  the  body,  which 
the  pure  oils  in  fome  inflammatory 
cafes  may  do. 

Emulfions,  befldes  their  ufe  as 
medicines  themfelves,  are  excel- 
lent vehicles  for  certain  fubftances 
which  cannot  otherwife  be  fo  con- 
veniently taken  in  a  liquid  form. 
Thus  camphor,  triturated  with  al- 
monds, readily  unites  with  water 
into  an  emulfion,  and  in  this  form 
is  conveyed  into  the  remctell  parts 
of  the  body,  with  fufficientefHcacy 
to  anfvver  intentions  of  moment, 
at  the  fame  time  that  its  heat  and 
pungency  arefoftened  by  the  unc- 
luofity  of  the  almonds. 

Pure  oils,  balfams,  refin?,  and 
other  fimilar  fubftances,  are  like- 
wife  rendered  mi/cible  with  water^ 
into  emulfions  or  milky  liquors,  by 
theintervention of  mucilages.  The 


white  or  yolk  of  an  egg  unites 
thefe  bodies  alfo  with  water,  but 
lefs  elegantly. 

Several  of  the  gummy  refins,  as 
ammoniacum,  galbanum,  myrrh, 
and  others,  arereducibleintoemul- 
fions  by  trituration  with  water 
alone  ;  their  refinous  part  being 
rendered  diflx>luble  by  the  media- 
ation  of  the  gummy. 

EMULSIO  COMMUNIS. 

Com7non  emuljton. 
Lonci. 

Take  of 

Sweet  almonds   blanched,   one 

ounce  ; 
Gum  Arabic,  half  an  ounce; 
Double-refined  fugar, 6  drachms; 
Barley  water,   two  pints. 

Difiblve  the  gum  in  the  barley  wa= 
ter  warmed  ;  as  foon  as  the  wa- 
ter is  grown  thoroughly  cold, 
pour  it  by  little  at  a  time  upon, 
the  almonds  and  fugar,  firil  beat 
together,  continuing  to  grind 
the  whole,  that  the  liquor  may 
grow  milky;  after  which,  it  is  to 
be  pafTed  through  a  ftraiaer. 

Edinhc 

Take  of 

Sweet  almonds,  one  ounce: 
White  fugar,  two  drachms  ; 
Simple   cinnamon    water,    one 

ounce ; 
Common  water,  tsvo  pints. 

Beat  the  almonds  with  the  feeds  m 
a  marble  mortar,  and  gradually 
pour  on  them  the  common  wa- 
ter, working  the  whole  vvell  to- 
gether. Then  itrain  ofF  the  li- 
quor, and  add  to  it  the  cinna- 
mon  wa^er  and  the  fugar. 


if 
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If  half  an  ounce  of  gum  Arabic  be  Sweet  almonds,   fix  In  number^ 

previouilydiriolved  in  the  water.  White  ia^ar,  half  an  cun-^^  •    ' 

osu   2'^±v/ii5H<./ij  ^/^^  Jlrabic  e-  a  pint. 

'^''^''''-  Grind  the  camphor  and  almonds 
Gkeat  care  fliould  be  taken,  ^^^'^  together  in  a  flone  jnortar, 
that  the  almonds  are  not  become  ^"^  ^'^^  ^Y  degrees  the  penny- 
rancid  by  keeping  ;  which  will  noc  ^°y^^  water;  then  flrain  the 
only  render  the  ernulfion  extremely  Jiquor,  and  diiTolve  in  it  the 
unpleafant,  a  circumflanceof  great  ^"gar- 
confequence  in  a  medicine  that  re- 

i|uires  to  be  taken  in  large  quan-  ^  "^^^^^  is  a  very commodiousforin 

tities,  butlikewifegive  it  Hijurioas  ?^  ^^^   exhibition    of   camphor; 

qualities  little  expeded  fioni  pre-  .    ^  ""'^"'^"squality  of  theaimonds 

parations  of  this  clafs.     Thefe  li-  ■*"  S''^3t  meaiure  covering  its  pun- 

t}uors  are  principally  made  ufe  of  S^"cy.      in  fevers  that  require  the 

lor  diluting  and  obtunding  acri-  ^^''/'ance  of  this  powerfui  diapho- 

IBonious  humoursj   particularly  in  '^^^'^  '^'"ug,  a  fpoonful  of  the  emul- 

lieatof  urineandihanguriesarifinir  ^^"  "^^7  bp  taken  every  three  or 

either  from  a  natural  Iharpnefs  o^f  hours, 
the  juices,    or    the    operation    of 

(Eantharides,  or  other  irritatingme-  LAC    AMMONfACL 

dicines  :    in  thefe  cafes,  they  are  Milk  of  ammomacum. 

to    be   drank    f'equently,    in    the  Lond 

quantity  of  hair  a  pint  or  more  at     t,  ,        ^ 
g  time.  ^'''l^e  of 

Some  have  ordered  emulfions  to         ^^""^  ammoniacum,  2  drnchms; 
be  boiled,   with  a  view  to  deprive  ^^^?^^  pennyroyal  water,  half  a 

them  ot  f:>me  imaginary  crudity  ;  ^  .   P'"J- 

bni  by  this  procefs  they   quickly         ""^  the  ammoniacum  with  the 
Ccale  to  beemullions,  theoilfepa-  ^^ater,  in   a   mortar,    until    the 

fating  from  the  water,  and  float-         ^"'"  '*  difiblved. 
JEJg^iUtinduponthefurface.  Acids,         rj. 

&nd  vinous  fpifits,  produce  a  like'         T^his    liquor  is   employed    for 

decompofstion.  Onl'tandingairofor  ^"^""^.^'"g    tough    phlegm,     and 

fame  days,  without  addiuon,   the  .^"^"'"^'ng  expedoration,    in    hu- 

fiiy  matter  feparaces,  and  rifes  to  f'^'^l'}^'  ^'^""^as,  coughs,  and  ob- 

the  top,  not  in  its  pure  form,  bui  in  j^'"^-'.'''"^   of  the  vifccra.     Jt  may 

that  of  a  thickcreme.     Thefe  ex  be™—' 
pcriraen:.^^  pr-,)ve  the  compofition  o 
X'iVi  emuliions  macTe  from  the   oilv 

f.eds  of  kernels,   and  at  che  fame  Emulsio  purgans. 

time  point  out  fome  cautions  to  be  ^  ^^  purging  cm^fion. 

attended   to  in    their   preparation  '^''^''^  "^ 
^^^•^  Uie.                           *                  '  Sweet  almonds    blanched,    two 

V     .i  ;     ^      ^^■'"^'  Fine  fi.gar,   one  drachm  ,' 

^^irn,koratecL,^uiljton.  Gum  Arabic,    half  a  drachm  ; 

^v,r,„pr  '"''''''^'  Scatnmony  ten  grains  ; 

'Tamphnr,  h^if  ad-chr--  '     ^i^pie  ■cinnamon    water,    one 

5  '-"-    **  w-c-.t,.!ni  .  ■■  ounce. 

•i  ■••,■■.  DiiToive 


be  given  to  the  quantity  of  tvvc 
ipoontals  twice  a  day.  ■ 


Chap.  7. 


Bmulfions. 


DiiTolve  the  gum  in  the  cinnamon 
water,  and  having  ground  the 
icammony  with  airaonds  and 
i'ugar,  pour  on  the  liquor  by 
little  at  a  time,  continuing  to 
grind  them  together,  fo  as  to 
make  them  into  an  emuUion. 

This  emulfion  is  an  agreeable 
and  an  effectual  purgative.  It  may 
be  prepared  with  different  piopor- 
tions  of  thefcammony,  atpleafure  : 
other  purgative  refins,  as  that  of 
jalap,  may  be  fubllituted  to  the 
fcammony  ;  a  proper  quantity  of 
any  fyrup  to  the  fugar  ;  and  to  the 
cinnamon  water,  any  other  fimple 
water  that  may  be  more  accept- 
able: but  fpirituous  waters,  forrea- 
fons  already  mentioned,  have  no 
place.  Some  have  employed  an  in- 
fufion  of  liquorice,  which  appears 
to  be  a  very  proper  addition  in 
thefe  kinds  of  preparations,  as  it 
coincides  with  the  almonds  in  cor- 
reCiing  the  irritating  power  of  the 
purgative  material, 

Emulsio  oleosa. 
Oily  emulfim. 
Take  of 

Oil  olive,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  ; 
Spirit  of  hartihorn,  2  drachms  ; 
Simple  pennyroyal  water,  twelve 

ounces  ; 
Perioral  Tyrup,  an  ounce  and  a 
half; 
Mix  them  together. 

This  compoution  is  often  ufed 
againlt  recent  colds,  for  alleviating 
the  cough,  and  promoting  expec- 
toration Where  thecomplaintbare^ 
of  long  ftanding,  thefe  kinds  of 
medicines  have  no  place;  nor  is 
their  ufe  in  any  cafe  to  be  long 
fcontinued,  as  they  relax  the  fto- 
mach,  pall  the  appetite,  and  in- 
creafe  the  diforder. 

A  much  more  elegant  oily  eroul- 
fioii,  for  all  the  intentions  in  which 
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th.^  fimple  lubricating  quality  of 
expreSed  oils  is  wanted,  may  be 
prepared  in  the  following  manner; 
Take  an  ounce  of  powdeied  gum 
Arabic,  ana  the  lame  quantity  of 
common    water  :    diiiblve    thii 
gum  ia  the  water,  that    it  may 
form  a  chick  mucilagL^j  ic^  which 
add  by  degrees   four  ounces  of 
freih-drawn  oil  of  almonds    rub- 
bing them   well    together    in  a 
,    mortar  till  they  incorporate  into 
aimooth  v/hitemafo.   Then  pour 
in  by  lutie  and  little,  continuing 
the   agitation,     four   ounces  of 
common  water  ;  to  which  may 
be    added    nutmeg   water,    rofe 
water,  and  fimple  fyrup,  of  each 
two  ounces. 

This  appears  to  be  the  pleafant- 
eft  form  that  oils  can  be  given  in. 
The  union  is  alfo  more  perfed,  and 
the  oil  lefs  difpofed  to  ieparate  on 
Handing,  than  in  the  emulfions  ob- 
tained by  other  means.  Evenilrono- 
acids  added  to  the  emuhion,  oro- 
duce  no  decompofition  in  it.  But 
alkalies  can  have  no  place  in  this 
form  ;  for  thefe,  as  we  have  ob- 
ferved  upon  another  occahon,  pre- 
cipitate pure  gums  themfelvesfrom 
uater. 

Emulsio  spermatis  ceti. 
Emulfion  of  Jpsrmaceti. 
Take  equal  parts  of  fpermacetiand 
of  mucilage  ofguin  Arabic.  Rub 
them  together  in  a  mortar  till 
they  areincorporatedintoathick 
iniif:,  which  may  be  diluted  at 
pleafure  with  water,  as  in  the 
foregoing  proceis. 


cines  have  no  place;  nor  is         Emulsions  of  fpermaceti,    or 


fpermacetiiiraughts,  arecommonly 
piep.iied  by  means  of  yolks  of 
eggs  J  and  the  emuiiions,  fo  pre- 
pared, are  fuflicientiy  uniform, 
j  hole  made  with  mucilage,  as  here 
direcledj  have  this  advantage,  .nat 

thev- 
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they  are  lefs  difagreeable  in  tafle, 
-and  not  liable  to  grow  rancid. 
The  mixture  cf  the  fpcrmaceti  and 
mucilage  may  be  kept,  for  many 
days,  in  a  Hate  fit  for  being  diluted, 
by  gradual  additions  of  water,  into 
a  fmooth  emulfion. 

Emulsio  cum  arc. 
Emuljion  "jcitk  arum  root. 
Take  of 

Frefli  arum  root, 
Gum  Arabic,  each  2  drachms ; 
Spermaceti,  two  fcruplcs  ; 
Common  water,  five  ounces; 
Nutmeg  water. 


Part  IV. 


To  this  add  the  arum  root,  pre- 
vioufly  btaten  by  itfelf  into  a 
pulp;  snd  rub  them  well  toge- 
ther, that  they  may  be  thorough- 
ly  mixed.  Then  gradually  pour 
in  the  waters  and  the  fyrup. 

Fr  esh  arum  root  may  be  taken 
in  this  form  without  the  leaft  in- 
convenience from  the  pungency, 
with  which  the  root  itfelf  fo  vio- 
lently aifecls  the  month.  1  have 
given  a  fpoonful  of  the  emulfion 
every  fix  hours,  or  oftener,  in  cafes 
of  the  rheumatic  kind,  and  ge- 
nerally with  great  btnefit.     The 


Syrup  of  orange  Deel,  each  half  mor.     immediate     effed     experi- 

an  ounce  enced  from  it  was   that  of  warm- 

Di/Tolve  the  gumArabic,  with  part  ing  the  llomach,    and  promoting 

of  the  water,  into  a  mucilage,  fweat,  which  in  ibme  inftances  is 

which  is  to  be  beaten  with  the  did  profufely. 
ipermaceti  into  a  fmooth  parte. 


CHAP, 


CHAPTER    VIIL 

Juleps^  Mixtures,  and  Draughts, 


BY  julep  is  commonly  under- 
flood,  an  agreeable  Kquor, 
deiigned  as  a  vehicle  for  medicines 
of  greater  efficacy,  or  to  be  drank 
after  them,  or  to  be  taken  occa- 
fionally  as  an  auxiliary,  in  this 
light  their  bans  is  generally  coin- 
mon  water,  or  a  limple  dillilled 
.water,  with  one-fourth  orone-third 
ks  quantity  of  a  diililled  fpiriiuons 
water :  this  mixture  is  fweetencd 
with  fugar,  or  any  proper  fyrup,  or 
acidulaied  with  vegetable  or  mi- 
neral acids,  or  impregnated  with 
o:her  medicines  I'uitable  to  the  in 
sention ;  care  being  lakeii  that 
ihefe  additions  be  fuch,  as  will  not 
render  the  compound  unfightly  or 
unpalatable.  The  quantity  ufually 
directed  at  a  time,  in  common  pre- 
fcription,  is  fix  or  eight  ounces, 
Jo  be  taken  by  fpoontuls. 

A  mixture,  more  ftridly  fo  call- 
ed, receives  more  efficacious  nia- 
serials,  whether  foluble  m  water, 
as  extradls  or  falts,  or  indifToluble, 
as  powders ;  more  regard  being 
here  had  tothemedicinal  intention, 
than  to  the  fightlinefs  or  palatable- 
nefs  of  the  compound.  There  is 
indeed  no  precife  diliindion  be- 
Jween  the  two;  the  fame  compo- 
fuion  being  often  called  by  one  a 
julep,  and  by  another  a  mixture  j 
though  in  general,  few  would  give 
the  name  of  jultp  to  a  very  dif- 
agreeable  liquor,  or  that  of  mixture 
to  a  very  pleafant  one. 

A  draught  differs  from  a  julep 
or  mixture  only  in  being  prefcri bed 
in  lefs  quantity,  the  whole  being 
intended  for  one  dofe, 

JULEPUM  e  CAMPHORA. 

juIep  of  camphor, 

Lond, 


Take  of 

Camphor,  one  drachm  ; 
Double  ler.ned  fugar,    half  an 

ounce ; 
Bo  ling  water,  one  pint. 

(rrind  the  camphor  fti  il  with  a  lit- 
tle reftified  fpirit  o{  wine,  until 
it  grows  foft  ;  and  afterwards 
with  the  fugar,  till  they  are  per- 
fediy  mixed  :  then  add  the  wa- 
ter by  little  and  little,  let  the 
mixture  cool  in  a  clofe  velTel, 
and  laftly  pafs  u  through  a 
ftrainer. 

This  is  a  more  eafy  and  efFec* 
tual  way  of  mingling  caniohorwith 
aqueoui  liquors,  than  grinding  ic 
with  water  alone,  or  fetting  it  on 
ftre,  and  then  quenching  it  in  wa*> 
ter,  as  direded  in  our  former  dif- 
penfaiory,  and  in  other  books  of 
pharmacy  :  though  even  this  me= 
thod  is  liable  to  fom.e  inconvenien- 
cies;  part  of  the'camphorexha'ingg 
unlelsan  extraordmary  deal  of  care 
is  taken,  upon  the  affufion  of  the 
boiling  water;  and  part  remaining 
upon  the  lirainer.  The  julep  tafles 
flrong  of  the  camphor,  and  ma/ 
be  given,  in  cafes  where  this  drug 
is  proper,  in  the  dofe  of  a  fpoon- 
fu!  or  two.  In  extemporaneous 
prefcription,  vinegar  is  fometimes 
employed  inltead  of  warer ;  this 
acid  not  only  rendering  the  julep 
more  grateful  to  the  palace  and 
llomach,  but  likewifl"  promoting 
and  extending  the  efficacy  of  the 
camphor,  rendi-ring  u  (erviceable 
in  fome  fevers  where  that  hoc 
pungent  medicine  by  itfelf  would 
be  lefs  proper.  In  this  view  the 
following  form  is  a  VQvy  deganc 
one. 

R  r  JuL£o 
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JULEPUM    E    CAMPHORA    ACE- 
TOSUM. 

Camphor  julep  ivith  'vinegar. 
Take  of 

Camphor,  one  drachm  ; 

Gum  Arabic,  two  drachms ; 

Double  refined   fugar,    half  an 
ounce  ; 

Vinegar,  one  pint. 
Grind   the  camphor  with  a  few 

drops  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 

till  it  grows  foft ;  then  add  the 

gum,previoufly  reduced  to  a  mu- 


JULEPUM  e  MOSCHO. 
Mujk  Julep, 
Lond, 
Take  of 

Damafk-rofe  water,  fix  ounces 

by  meafure  ; 
Mulk,  twelve  grains ; 
Double-refined  fugar,  i  drachm  | 
Grind  the  fugar  and  the  mulk  to- 
gether,   and   gradually    add  to 
them  the  rofe-water. 


This  is  an  improvement  upon 
cilage,  with  equalits  quantity  of  thetiYSTERic  julep  with  musjc 
water,  and    rub   them  together     of  Bates.     Orange  flower  water  is 


till  they  are  perfedly  mixed. 
To  this  mixture  add  by  degrees 
the  vinegar  with  the  fugar  dif- 
folved  in  it. 

By  this  management,  the  whole 
fubftance  of  the  camphor  is  united 
with,  and  kept  fufpended  in,  the 
liquor;  and  confequently  every 
fpoonful  of  the  mixture  is  equiva- 
lent to  one  grain  and  feven-eighths 
of  a  grain  of  camphor  in  lubftance. 
Thefametreatmentfucceedsequal- 
ly  when  water  is  ufed  for  the  men- 
ftruum  ;  and  if  the  alTiftance  of 
nitre  is  required,  this  alio  may  be 
added  in  either  form. 

JULEPUM  e  CRETA. 

Chalk  julep. 
Loftd. 
Take  of 

The  whiteft  chalk,  prepared,  one 

ounce  ; 
Double-refined  fugar, 6  drachms; 
Gum  Arabic,  two  drachms  j 
Water,  two  pints. 
Mix  them  together 

Th  IS  julep  is  defigned  for  heart- 
burns and  other  like  diforders  arif- 
Ing  from  acid  juices  in  the  firft 
paffages.  Thechief  ufeof  thegum 
Is  to  give  a  greater  degree  of  con»- 
iiflence  to  the  water,  and  enable 
it  to  keep  the  powdered  chalk  fuf- 


directed  by  that  author;  and  indeed 
this  more  perfeftly  coincides  with 
the  mufk  than  rofe-water  ;  but  as 
the  former  is  difficultly  procurable 
in  perfection,  the  latter  is  here  pre- 
ferred. The  julep  appears  turbid 
at  firft;  on  ftanding  a  little  time,  \t 
depofits  a  brown  powder,  and  be-= 
comes  clear,  but  at  the  fame  time 
lofes  great  pan  of  its  virtue.  This 
inconvenience  may  be  prevented, 
by  thoroughly  grinding  the  mufk 
with  two  or  three  drachms  of  mu- 
cilage of  gum  Arabic,  before  the 
addition  of  the  water,  as  direfted 
in  thepreceding  chapter  for  making 
emulfions;  by  means  of  thegum, 
the  whole  fubftance  of  the  mufk  is 
made  to  remain  fufpended  in  the 
water.  Volatile  fpirits  are  in  many 
cafes  an  ufeful  addition  to  mufk, 
and  likewife  enable  water  to  keep 
fomevvhat  more  of  the  mufk  diflbl- 
ved,  than  it  would  otherwife  retain. 
The  following  compofition  of  this 
kind  is  ufed  in  fome  of  our  hofpi- 
tals. 

JuLEPUM    MOSCHATUM. 

Mitjk  julep. 
Take  of  • 

Rofe-water,  fix  ounces ; 
Volatile  oily  fpirit,  one  drachm 

and  a  half; 
Mufk,  fifteen  grains  j 
White  fugar^  half  an  ounce. 

Grind 
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Grind  the  mufk  with  the  fugar,  and 
shen  mix  therewith  the  other  in- 
gredients. 

JuLEPUM    ALEXJPH ARMACUM, 

Alextphnrmac  julep. 
Take  of  1. 

Simple   alexeterial    water,    fix 

ounces ; 
Spirituous  alexeterial  water,  two 

ounces ; 
Syrup  of  clove-july-flowers,  two 
drachms. 
Mix  them  together. 

Take  of 

Simple   alexeterial    water,    fix 

ounces  %, 
Spirituous  alexeterial  water  with 

vinegar,  two  ounces  ; 
Syrup    of    lemon    juices     two 
drachms. 
Mix  them  together, 

JuLEPUM   CARDIACUM, 
Cordial  julep. 
']  Take  of  i  = 

'I      Simple  cinnamon  water. 

Simple  orange  peel  water,  each 
three  ounces  ; 
;,i     Nutmeg  water,  two  ounces  | 
:j     Syrup  of  orange  peelj  half  an 
I         ounce. 
Mix  them  together, 

2. 

JTake  of 

Dill-feed  water,  6  ounces; 
Cardamom-feed  water,  2  ounces  % 
Compound  fpirit  of  lavender, 
Syrup  of  fafFron,  each  2  drachms. 

Mix  them  together. 

JuLEPUM   CARMINATiVUM. 

Carminati've  julep. 
Take  of  1 . 

:    Fennel  feed  water,  fix  ounces  j 
Compound  juniper  water,  two 

ounces ; 
Syrup  of  clove-july-ilowers,  half 
an  ounce. 


2. 

Take  of 

Jamaica-pepper      water,       fix 

ounces  ; 
Compound  annifeed  water,  two 

ounces  ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,   half  an 

ounce. 

Take  of 

Dill -feed  water,  fix  ounces  j 
Compound  caraway  water,  two 

ounces  ; 
Syrup  ot  ginger,  half  an  ounce. 

JuLEPUM   HYSTERiCUM. 
Hyjleric  julep. 

Take  of  i. 

Simple  pennroyal  water, 
Caltor  water,  each  three  ounces  ? 
Spirituous     penoyroyal     water, 

two  ounces  ; 
Simple  fyrup,  two  drachms. 
2. 
Take  of 

Simple    alexeterial    water,    fug 

ounces ; 
Cardamom-feed     water,      two 

ounces ; 
Compound  fpirit  of  lavender. 
Volatile   aromatic   fpirit,    each 

one  drachm  ; 
Syrup  of  clove-july-flowers,  half 

an  ounce. 

Take  of 

Dill-feed  water,  four  ounces ; 
Simple  pej^perraint  water,  two 

ounccb  ; 
Tiiifture  of  cardamoms, 
Syrup  of  ginger,  eat.h  2  drachmSo 

JuLEPUM   REFRIGERANS. 

A  cwUng  julep. 

Take  of 

Rheniih  wine,  five  ounces  j 
Dainaflc  rofe  water,  two  ounces? 
Seville  orange  juice, 
Syrupof  viokts,each  6  drachms^ 

R   r    2  JULEPU.'/J 
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JuLEPUM  STOMACHlCUM. 

Stomachic  julep. 
Take  of  i . 

Simple  mint  water,  fix  ounces  ; 
Spirituous    mint     water,     two 

ounces ; 
Syrup  of  fafFron,  two  drachms  | 

Take  of 

Tindure  of  mint,  fix  ounces  j 
Cardamom  water,  two  ounces  ; 
Simple  fyrup,  half  an  ounce. 

3-  ■ 

Take  of 

Cinnamon  water,  fix  ounces; 

Nutmeg  water, 

Stomachic   tindure,    each   one 

ounce  ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  half  an 
ounce. 

The  titles  of  thefe  mixtures  ex- 
prefs  the  intentions  for  which  they 
arecalculated:  four  or  five  fpoontuls 
of  either  may  be  taken  occafional- 
ly,  or  ufed  as  vehicles  and  diluters 
of  medicines  of  greater  efficacy. 

The  following  julapia  are  ufed 
in  the  Edinburgh  infirmary. 

JULAPIUM    AMMONIACUM. 

Ammoniacum  julep. 
Take  of 

Milk    of   ammoniacum,    four 

ounces  ; 
Syrup  of  fquills,  three  ounces ; 
Mix  them  together. 

Two  fpoonfuls  of  this  mixture 
may  begiveniwiceaday,in  coughs, 
afthmas,  and  oppreffions  at  the 
breaft.  It  is  a  medicine  of  con- 
fiderable  efficacy,  but  not  a  little 
unpleafant,  though  called  a  julep 
in  the  hofpitals  where  it  is  ufed. 

JULAPIUM    ANTl HYSTER  ICUM. 

Antihyfieric  juleps 
Take  of 

Pennyroyal  water,  four  ounces; 
Compound  valerian  water,  two 
ounces  j 


Tinfture  of  caftor,  2  drachms; 
Salt  of  hartftiorn,   10  grains  ; 
"White  fugar,  6  drachms. 
Mix  them  together. 

The  virtuesof  this  compofition 
are  fufficiently  obvious  from  its 
title  :  the  do(e  is  two  fpoonfuls,  to 
be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

JULAPIUM   CARDIACUM» 

Cordial  julep. 
Take  of 

Alexeterial  water,  four  ounces; 
Aromatic  water,  two  ounces ; 
Volatile  oily  fpirit, 
Tinfture  of  faffron,   each  two 

drachms  ; 
White  fugar,  half  an  ounce; 
Mix,  and  make  them  into  a  julep. 

This  mixture  is  an  ufeful  cordial 
in  all  deprelTions  of  the  fpirits,  in 
the  finkings  of  low  fevers,  and  the 
languors,  to  which  hyfterical  and 
hypochondriacal  perfons  are  fub- 
jed.  An  ounce,  or  two  fponfuls, 
may  be  taken  for  a  dofe,  two  or 
three  times  a  day. 

JULAPIUM    DI APHORETICUM. 
Diaphoretic  julep. 
Take  of 

Alexeterial  water,  4  ounces ; 
Spirit  of  Mindererus,  2  ounces; 
bait  of  hartfhorn,   10  grains; 
White  fugar,  6  drachms  ; 
Mix  them  for  a  julep. 

This  excellent  compofition  is  a 
very  powerful  fudorific,  and  an- 
fwers  its  intention  more  efFedually, 
and  with  greater  certainty,  than 
many  others  calculated  for  the 
fame  purpofe.  Where  a  copious 
fweat  is  to  be  excited,  as  in  rheu- 
matic difeafes,  two  fpoonfuls  axe 
to  be  taken  warm  in  bed  every 
hour,  or  two  hours,  till  the  fweat 
breaks  out ;  if  warm  diluting  li- 
quors are  not  afterwards  fufficient 
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to  keep  it  up,  the  fame  medicine 
is  to  be  occafionally  repeated. 

JULAPIUM    DIAPHORETICUM 
ACIDUM. 
Acid  diaphoretic  julep. 
Take  of 

Alexeierial  water,  four  ounces; 
Treacle  vinegar,  two  ounces  \ 
Tindure    of    faffron,    half   an 

ounce  % 
Spirit  of  amber,  one  drachm  ; 
White  fugar,  one  ounce. 
Mix  them  together. 

The  acid  quality  of  this  dia- 
phoretic julep  adapts  it  more  par- 
ticularly to  thofe  diforders  in  which 
any  of  the  internal  parts  are  in- 
flamed, as  in  pleurifies  and  peri- 
pneumonies  It  is  given  in  the 
fame  dofe  as  the  preceding. 

JULAPIUM    DIURETICUMo 

Diuretic  julep. 
Take  of 

Spirit    of     Mlndererus,     four 

ounces  i 
Compound    horferadifli    water, 

two  ounces ; 
Syrup  of  marflimaliows,    three 
ounces. 
Mix  them  together. 

The  fpirit  of  Mindererus  is  an 
excellent  aperient  faline  liquor, 
capable  of  promoting  evacuation 
either  by  the  cutaneous  pores,  or 
the  urinary  pafTages,  according  to 
the  manner  of  exhibiting  it.  We 
have  feen  above,  that  when  taken 
warm  in  bed,  it  proves  a  power- 
ful fudorific;  efpecially  if  affiited 
by  volatile  falts,  fmall  dofes  of 
opiates,  or  other  fubltances  which 
tend  to  determine  its  adion  to  the 
ikin.  If  the  patient  walks  about, 
in  a  cool  air,  it  operates  gently, 
but  for  the  moft  part  efFedlually, 
by  urine  :  the  additions  here  join- 
ed to  it,  correfpond  with  this 
intention,  and  promote  its  opera- 


tion. As  this  medicine  excites 
the  urinary  difcharge,  without 
heating  or  irritating  the  parts,  it 
takes  place  not  only  in  dropfies, 
but  likewife  in  inflammatory  dif- 
orders, wherever  this  falutary  fe- 
cretion  is  to  be  promoted,  it  is 
given  to  the  quantity  of  tv/o  fpoon- 
fuls,  thrice  a  day. 

A  drachm  of  fpirit  of  amber  Is 
fometimes  mixed  with  this  julep, 
which  neverthelefs  does  not  fcem 
to  receive  from  that  ingredient  any 
additional  virtue :  whatever  vir- 
tues the  fall  of  amber  may  poffefs 
(which  probably  are  not  fo  great 
as  is  generally  fuppofed)  the  Jpirii 
is  impregnated  therewith  in  an 
extremely  low  degree  j  fee  page 
482. 

JuLAPIUM    FOETI0UM, 
Foetid  julep. 
Take  of 

Afafcetida,   one  drachm  and  s 

halfj 
Rue  water,  lix  ounces  j 
Compound  valerian  water,  two 

ounces  j 
Oil  of  hartfhorn,  twenty  drops  | 
White  fugar,  ten  drachms. 
Rub  the  afafae:ida  in  the  rue  water 
till  it  difiblves,  and  having 
dropped  the  oil  upon  the  fugar^, 
mix  the  whole  together. 

This  compofition  is  not  a  little 
foetid  and  unfighrlyi  it  is  never- 
theleis  a  medicine  o^  great  efficacy,, 
in  hypochondriacal  and  hyfieric 
diforders,  ailhmas,  and  other  ner- 
vous complaipts  %  tne  dofe  is  one 
fpoonful,  to  be  caken  thrice  a  day. 
It  is  lometiraes  prepared  without 
the  oil  of  hartfliorn, 

JuLAPIUM   HYDRAGOGUM. 
Hydragogue  julep. 
Take  of 

Chamomel-flovver     water,     iijg 

ouncer;  ; 
Emetic  tartar,  ten  grains  j 
R  r  3  Syrup 
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Syrup  of  buckthom,  twoounces,         S>rupoforange  peel,  6  drachms; 
Mix  them  logtther.  Mix  them  together. 


Two  fpoonfuls  of  this  julep  are 
given,  in  hydropic  cafes,  every 
two  hours,  till  it  takes  lufficient 
eiFedl  as  a  purgative  ;  which  it 
generally  doe.  befure  the  quantity 
here  preicribed  has  b-jcn  made  ufe 
of.  Emetic  tartar,  thus  exhibited 
in  fmall  dofcs,  and  frequently 
lepeaced,  proves  as  ceiiain  aiid 
powerful  a  cathartic,  as  it  does  an 
emetic  when  given  in  a  larger 
quantity  .at  once.  It  operates 
uevenhelefs,  f  r  the  moll  part, 
with  fufficient  eafe. 

JuLAPIUM   SISTENS. 
Bindittg  julep. 
Take  of 

Aiexeterial  water,  four  ounces  ; 
Aromatic  water,  two  ounces  ; 
Japonic  con  ftdion,  two  drachms  J 
Japan    eaiiii,    in    powder,    one 

drachm  ; 
Liquid  laudanum,  forty  drops ; 
White  lugar,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix  them  well  together. 

This  julep  is  calculated  againft 
dyfenteric's  and  diairhceas  ;  in 
which,  after  proper  evat  uarions, 
it  general!)  eaks  the  gnpts,  and 
yeftrains  the  flux.  t  is  to  be 
given  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
in  the  quantity  of  a  fpoonful  at  a 
time. 

MiSTURA    ALEXETERIA. 
Aleyeterial  mixture. 
Take  of 

Common  water,  four  ounces  ; 
Spiriiuous  aiexeterial  water  with 

vinegar. 
Julep    of   camphor,    each    one 

ounce  and  a  half; 
Compound  powaer  of  contra- 
yerva,  iour  (rruples  ; 
.,  Nitre,  two  fcruples  i 


In  hofpitals  and  places  ill  aired, 
common  inflammatry  fevers  fome- 
time^  change  into  putrid  and  ma- 
lignant ones.  To  guard  againft 
any  accident  of  this  kind,  as  foon 
as  the  inflammation  begins  to  abate, 
or  the  pulfe  to  foften,  three  or 
four  fpoonfuls  of  this  alexiphar- 
mac  mixture  may  be  given  every 
fix  hours  Camphor  Teems  to 
anfwer  bell  when  thus  given  in  a 
liquid  foim  ;  and  to  be  moll  effi- 
caciou?  in  iuch  fmall  dofes,  for 
abating  inflammation  and  nervous 
fymptoms,  and  likewife  for  pro- 
moting a  gentle  diaphoiefis. 

Mist    RA   ant  i  dysenterica. 

Ami dyj enteric  ttiixture. 
Take  of  i. 

Simple  cinnamon  water,  feven 

ounces  ; 
Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  one 

ounce  ; 
Eleftaryoffcordiumwithopiumj 
half  an  ounce. 
Mix  them  together. 

Take  of  z. 

Extracl     of     logwood,      three 

drachms  ; 
Tindlure   of  Japan   earth,    two 

drachms  ; 
Spiiituous  cinnamon  water,  one 

ounce ; 
Common  water,  feven  ounces. 
Difl"olve  the  extraft  in  the  cinna- 
mon   water,    and   then   add  the 
common  water  and  the  tindure. 

In  recent  dyfentaries,  after  the 
necelTary  evacuations,  a  fpoonful 
or  two  of  either  of  the'e  mixtures 
may  be  given  after  every  motion, 
or  once  in  four  or  five  hours  :  if 
the  firll,  which  is  a  mild  opiate, 
fails  of  procuring  reit,  it  is  a  fign 
that  fome  of  the  corrupted  humours 

ilill 
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ilili  remain  in  the  bowels,  and  that 
it  is  more  proper  to  go  on  with  the 
evacuation,  than  co  fupprefs  the 
flux.  Thefe  medicines  will  fome- 
times  lilcewile  take  place  in  the  lalt 
llage  of  the  difeaie,  when  through 
negledl  or  mifmanagement  it  has 
continued  till  the  Itrength  is  much 
impairedj,  the  inteltines  greatly 
relaxed,  and  their  villous  coat 
abraded  ;  provided  there  are  nei- 
ther ichorous  or  involuntary  lloolsj, 
apthas,  petechiae,  hiccup,  or  great 
anxiety  at  the  brealt.  Rhubarb, 
and  theie  altringents,  are  to  be  fo 
interpofed,  that  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  putrid  humours  are  dif- 
lodged,  the  Itrength  may  be  fup- 
ported,  and  the  iutelHnes  braced. 
See  Dr.  Pringle's  excellent  obfer- 
vations  on  the  difeafes  of  the 
army,  page  254,  ^  feq.  where 
the  reader  will  find  a  full  and  fatis- 
faclory  hiilory  of  the  fymptoms 
and  cure  of  this  diltemper,  fo 
frequent  and  fatal  in  the  camp. 

MiSTURA   ANTIEMETICA 
SALINii. 

Saline  antiemetic  mixture. 
Take  of 

Saltofwormwoodjhalfadrachmi 
Lemon  juice,  fix  drachms  1 
Simple   cinnamon    water,    one 

ounce  I 
Fine  lugar,  one  fcruple. 
Mix  them  together. 

This  mixture  is  frequently  pre- 
fcribed,  not  only  for  the  purpofe 
exprefled  in  its  title,  but  likewife 
as  a  faline  aperient  in  iderical,  in- 
flammatory, and  other  difordersj 
where  meaicines  of  that  clals  are 
proper/ 

MiSTURA   CARDIACA. 

Cordial  mixture. 
Take  of 

Simple  cinnamon  water,   four 
ounces  i 


Spirituous  cinnamon  water,   2 

ounces ; 
Extradl  of  fafFron,  i  fcruple; 
Confeftion  of  ken^es,6  drachms; 
Mix  them  together^ 

In  great  languors  and  depref- 
fions,  a  fpoonful  of  this  rich  cor- 
dial mixture  may  be  taken  every 
half  hour. 

MiSTURA    AD    PHTHlSINo 

Mixture  ngainft  the  phtbifts,   , 

Take  of  i, 

Balfam  of  Copaiba,  \  drachm  | 

Common  water,  4  ounces ; 

Spirituous  cinnamon  water,    i 
ounce ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  half  an 
ounce. 
Let   the   balfam   be  dilTolved  m 

a  proper  quantity  of  yolk  of  egg,, 

and  then  mixed  with  the  other 

ingredients. 

Take  of  2, 

Thebaic  extraft,  one  grain  ; 

Conferve  of  rofes,  half  adrachm; 
Mix  them  together  for  a  bolus. 
Take  of  3. 

Oxymel  of  fquilis,  a  drachm  and 
a  half  5 

Thebaic  tindlure,  fifteen  drops; 

Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  two 
drachms  i 

Common  water,  two  ounceso 
Mix  them  together. 

In  the  advanced  Hate  of  a  con- 
fumpcion,  we  may  diltinguilh  two 
forts  of  coughs,  one  occahoned  by 
the  ulcers,  and  the  other  by  a  thin 
rheum  falling  upon  the  fauces  and 
trachea,  which  parts  beii-g  then 
deprived  of  their. mucu,  become 
exticmely  lenfibie  coirntatiou.  It 
is  this  iait  kind,  perhaps,  vvhich  is 
moll  painful  and  teazing  to  the 
pauenc.  The  iirft  fort  requires 
balfamics,  if  the  ulcer  is  open, 
and  she  matter  can   be  expetto- 
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fated.  For  this  pupole,  the  firlt 
of  the  above  mixtures  is  a  very 
elegant  and  sffedual  formula  ; 
two  fpoontul  are  to  be  taken  at  a 
time,  twice  a  day  :  if  the  balfam 
purges,  two  drachms  of  the  pa-e 
goric  elixir,  auded  to  the  quantity 
of  Che  mixture  here  preicribed, 
will  prevent  that  efFed.  The 
other  kind  of  cough  can  only  be 
palliated  by  incraflants  ;  ana  for 
that  purpofe,  the  fecond  of  the 
above  compofitions  is  one  of  the 
molt  fuccelsful  medicines  ;  the 
conferve  is  altogether  fafe,  and 
otherwife  well  adapted  to  the  na- 
ture ot  the  difeafe,  but  of  weak 
virtues  :  the  opiate  ex'rad  is  the 
snoft  efficacious  ingredient,  but 
is  to  be  given  with  great  caution, 
as  opiates  in  general  are  apt  to 
heat,  to  bind  the  body,  and  to 
obltruft  expedoration.  As  thefe 
bad  qualities  are  in  good  mealure 
coriedttd  by  fquills  ;  as  ioon  as 
the  patient  begins  'O  complain 
of  reiUefi  nights  from  coughing, 
the  third  mixture  may  be  given 
atb' d-time.  ^ee  Pringlt's  Obler- 
vationi  ui:  the  dikafesot  the  army. 

MiSTURA    E    VALERIANA. 

Valerian  mixture. 
Take  of 

Sim^  le      pepper  mint      water, 

tweivL  ounces  ; 
Wild  valerian  root,  in  powder, 

one  ounce ; 
Compound  Ipirit    ot    lavender, 

hah'  an  ounce  ; 
Syrup  ot  orai.ge  peel,  one  ounce. 
Mix  them  together. 

Wild  valerian  root,  one  of  the 
principal  medicineb  in  epileptics 
and  vertigos,  feems  to  antwer 
better  when  thus  exhibited  in 
fubltance,  than  if  given  in  form 
of  tindure  or  infudon.  The  li- 
quors nere  joiijtd  to  it  excellently 
coincide  with,  and  by  their  warmth 


and  pungency  greatly  improve,  its 
virtues.  Two  Ipoonfuls  of  the 
mixture  may  be  taken  twice  or 
thnce  a  day. 

Haustus  catharticus. 
Cathartic  draught. 
Take  of  i. 

Scammony,   lo  grains  ; 

bpirit  ot  role.nary,  2  drachms  5 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  6  drachms; 
Grind    the    fcamuiony    with     the 

fpirit  in    a    glais   mortai,    and 

when  perredly  iacorpoiated,mix 

in  the  lyrup. 

Take  of  2. 

Jalap,  in  powder,  one  fcruple  ; 
Ipecacoanha,  three  grains  ; 
Compound  juniper   water,  one 

crunce  ; 
Infulion   of  linfeed,    an  ounce 

and  a  halt ; 
Simple  lyrup,  one  drachm. 
Mix  them  together. 

Both  thefe  compofitions  are 
llrong  cathartics,  yet  for  the  moft 
part  eal'y  and  late  in  operation. 
They  are  calculated  chiefly  for 
hydropic  cales,  in  which  they  pro- 
cure copious  evacuations,  without 
weakening  or  fatiguing  the  patient 
fo  much  as  many  other  medicines 
of  this  kind. 


Haustus  catharticus 
sali  nus. 
Saline  cathartic  draught. 
Take  of 

Glauber's  cathartic  fait. 
Manna,  each  fix  drachms; 
Boiling  water,  three  ounces  \ 
I'lndure   ot    cardamoms,    one 
drachm. 
DitTolve  the  fait  and  manna  in  the 
water,  and   ,  aving  Urained  oiF 
the  liquor,  add  to  i%  the  lindur& 
of  cardamoms. 

This 
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This  is  a  very  clegaiit  and 
agreeable  faline  purgative.  Tinc- 
ture of  cardamoms  is  one  of  the 
belt  additions  to  liquois  of  this 
kind,  or  to  the  purging  mineral 
waters,  for  rendtiring  them  ac- 
ceptable to  the  ilomach. 

Haustus  di  aphoreticus. 
Diaphoretic  draught. 
Take  of 

Spirit  of  iViindererus, 

Syrup  of  meconium,  each  half 

an  ounce  ; 
Salt  of  haitlliom,  five  grains. 
Mix  them  together. 

This  draught  is  a  very  powerful 
faline  diaphoretic.  It  is  given 
with  fafety,  and  often  with  great 
benefit,  in  the  beginning  of  in- 
flammatory fevers,  afier  bleeding; 
where  theriaca,  ana  other  warm 
fubltances  ufually  employed,  if 
they  fail  in  bringing  out  a  Aveat, 
increafc  the  fever. 

Haustus  diureticus. 
Diuretic  draught. 
Take  ot  i  • 

Oxymel  of  iquills,  one  drachm 

aiiu  d  ha.f  ; 
Siifl;  f     cinnamon    waterj    one 

OUuCej 
Coinpoand  ipirit  of  lavender, 
Syrup  ot  oiangepeely  e^ch  one 
drachm. 
Mix  th^^n  together. 

Take  of  2. 

Vincp-arof  fquills,  one  drachm 
(or  one  drachm  and  a  half  5) 
Sal  t -if  worm  wood,  hai  fa  drachm; 
Lemon  juice,   fix  drachms; 
Simple    cinnamon     water,     an 

ounce  and  a  half; 
Spirituous    p.pper-mint   water, 

half  an  ounce  1 
SyrupoforangepeeljOne  drachm,. 
Let    fhe    fak    of   wormwood    and 
Jlemon  juice  be  iirfl  mixed  loge- 


ther,  and  then  add  to  them  the 
other  ingredients. 

Take  of  3. 

Diuretic  fait,  two  fcruples  j 
Oxymel  of  fquills,  one  drachm 

by  mealure  ; 
Water,  an  ounce  and  a  half. 

Mix  them  together. 

Take  of  ^. 

Tindure  of  ca'niharides,  fifteen 

drops  ; 
Silt  of  wormwood,  half  adrachm; 
Lemon  juice,  iixdrachmb; 
Simple    pennyroyal    water,    an 

ounce  and  a  half; 
Simple  fyrup  two  drachmSo 
Mix  them  cogether- 

The  two  firil  of  thefe  elegant 
and  eiiicacious  compontions  are 
commended  by  Dr.  Mead,  for 
promoting  urine  in  hydropic  cafes. 
He  directs  them  to  be  taken  every 
night  or  oftener,  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  i'yinptoms.  The 
fquill,  one  of  the  moil  powerful 
diuretics,  i-s  by  the  additions  here 
joined  to  it,  rendered  not  only- 
more  graceful  to  the  paiareand  ilo- 
mach, but  likewiie  enabled  more 
elFedually  to  aniwer  the  purpotes 
intended  by  it.  The  other  two 
are  taken  from  our  holpitais  ; 
in  which  the  former,  compofed 
on  the  fanie  plan  with  the  two 
preceding,  is  jultly  diitinguifhed 
by  the  title  ot  mitior  or  milder; 
and  the  latter,  containing  beiides 
the  faline  matter,  a  moderate  dofe 
of  cantharides,  by  that  oi  fortior 
or  itronger. 

Haustus  anodyno-diure- 

TICUS. 

Jn  anodyne  diuretic  draught. 
Take  of 

Ley  of  tartar,  half  a  drachm  ; 

Thebaic  tinfture,  forty  drops ; 

Pepper-mint  water,  one  ounce; 

Simple 
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Simple  cinnamon  water,  half  an 

ounce  ; 
Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  two 

drachms  j 
Syrup    of   marflimallows,    one 

drachm. 
Mix  them  together. 

Though  pra£titioners  have 
rarely  ventured  to  exhibit  opium 
in  dropfies,  yet,  in  thofe  which 
are  accompanied  with  great  pain, 
this  anodyne  drug,  by  eafing  the 
pain,  and  removing  the  llridlure 
of  the  paflages,  which  painful 
fenfations  always  occafion,  proves 
a  medicine  of  great  fervice,  and 
notably  promotes  the  urinary 
difcharge.  Dr.  Mead  has  given  a 
remarkable  inftance  of  the  good 


efFeds  of  the  mixture  above  pre- 
fcribed,  in  a  perfon  labouring  un- 
der an  afcites  and  tympany  at 
the  fame  time,  where  the  pain  was 
intolerable,  the  thirft  intenfe,  and 
the  urine  in  very  fmall  quantity  : 
the  ftronger  purgatives  increafed 
the  diftemper  ;  foap,  alkaline  falts, 
nitre,  and  other  diuretics,  were 
tried  in  vain  :  this  draught  (when 
the  patient  feemed  to  be  beyond 
any  aflillance  from  medicine)  pro- 
cured unexpedled  relief,  not  only 
a  gentle  fleep,  and  truce  from  the 
pain,  but  likewife  a  copious  dif- 
charge of  urine.  By  repeating  the 
medicine  for  a  little  time,  every 
eight  hours,  and  afterwards  ufing 
corroborants,  the  cure  was  perfeft- 
]y  completed. 


C  H  A  P; 
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'        C  H  A  P  T  E  R     IX. 

Lotions,  Gargarifnu^  Injcdiions^  &c. 


AQUA  ALUMINOSA 

BAi'K/^NA. 

Boies' s  alum  <ijj(iier^ 

Lond„ 

TAKE  of 
Alum, 
Wiiite   vitriolj    each    half    an 

ounce  ; 
Water,  two  pints. 
Boil  the  (aits  in  the  water  till  they 
are   diilolved,   let   the   iblution 
fettle,    and  afterwaids   filter   it 
through  paper.' 

Bates  directs  the  faks  to  be 
£rft  powdertd  and  melted  over  the 
£re;  but  this  is  needlels  troubles 
iince  the  melting  only  evaporates 
the  aqeou5  parts,  which  are  re- 
flored  again  on  the  addition  of  the 
water.  1  his  liquvr  is  ufed  for 
cleanluig  and  ntaliug  ulcers  and 
wounds ;  and  for  removing  cuta- 
neous eruptions,  the  part  being 
bathed  with  it  hot,  three  or  tour 
times  a  d.iy.  It  is  ionutiiises  like- 
wile  e;u ployed  as  a  collynum  ;  and 
as  ai;  injecti'-n  in  the  gunoirhcea 
and  tiuor  aious,  wnen  ijO.  accoai- 
panied  with  virulence 

AQUA  ALUMiNOSA. 
Jh'.m  luater. 
Edi>ih. 
Take  of 

Corrofive  mercury  fublimatCj 
Alum,  each  two  drachms ; 
Water,  two  pints. 
Let   the   fubiimate   and   alum    be 
ground  into  powder,  and  boiled 
with  the  water,  in  aglafs  vefiel, 
to  the  confamption  of  half  the 


water;  then  fufFcr  the  liquor  to 
fettle,  and  pour  it  off  clear  from 
the  fediment. 

This  is  taken  from  Fallopius, 
with  the  exchange  of  rofe  and 
plantane  waters  for  common  wa- 
ter, which  is  equally  fit  for  the 
purpofe.  The  compofuion  is  de- 
fsgned  chiefly  for  cutaneouspuftuies 
and  ulcerations. 

AQUA  SAPPHIRINA. 

Sapphire  coloured  nvater^ 
Land. 
Take  of 

Lime-water,  one  pint; 
Sal  ammoniac,  one  drachm. 
Let  rhem  Itand  together,  in  a  cop->. 
per  veffel,  or  along  with  fome 
plates  of  copper,  until  the  liquor 
has  acquired  a  fapphire  colour^ 

Edinh. 
Take  of 
■Lime-water,  newly  madcj    one 

p.nt; 
Sal  ampjoniac,  two  drachms. 
DilTolve  ti'.e  fait  in  the  lime  water, 
and  let  tne  folution  lland  in  a 
brafs  veffel,  until  it  has  acquired 
a  blue  colour. 

This  water  is  at  prefent  pretty 
much  m  ufe,  as  a  detergent  of 
foul  and  obliinatc  ulcers,  and  for 
taking  away  fpecks  or  films  in  the 
eyes.  The  copper  contributes 
more  to  its  colour,  than  to  its  me- 
dicinal efficacy  :  for  the  quantity 
of  the  metal  diffolved  is  extremely 
niinute, 
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AQUA  VITRIOLICA 

CtERULEA. 
Blue  ^vitriolic  luater. 
LoniL 
Take  of 

Blue  vitriol,  three  ounces  j 

Alum, 

Stroiig  fpiiit  (or  oil)  of  vitriol, 

each  two  ounces  ; 
Water,  a  pint  and  a  half. 
Boil  the  Tales  in  the  water,   until 
they  are  diffolved,  then  add  the 
acid  fpirit,  and  filter  the  mixtuie 
through  paper. 

AQUA  STYPTICA. 

Styptic  ivater* 
Edinb. 

Take  of 
Blue  vitriol. 

Alum,  each  three  ounces  j 
Water,  two  pints. 

Boil  them  until  die  falts  are  dif- 
folved, then  filter  the  liquor, 
and  add  two  drachms  of  oil  of 
vitriol. 

These  compofitions  are  formed 
upon  theflyptic,  recommended  oy 
Sydenham,  fur  llopping  bleeding 
at  the  nofe,  and  oiher  external 
haemorrhages  :  for  this  purpofe, 
cloths  or  dolTils  are  to  be  dipped  in 
the  liquor,  and  applied  to  the 
part. 

AQUA  VITRIOLICA 
CAMPHORATA. 

Camphorated  'vitriolic  ijoatera 
Lond. 

Take  of 

White  vitriol,  half  an  ounce  i 
Camphor,  two  drachms  ; 
Boiling  water,  two  pints. 

Mix  them,  that  the  vitriol  may  be 
diflblved  ;  and  after  the  feces 
have  iubiided,  filter  the  liquor 
through  paper. 

Th  I  s  is  an  unfrugal  method  of  m a- 
naging  camphor,  the  greatelt  part 


of  which  feparates  with  the  feces 
of  the  vitriol,  very  little  of  it 
remaining  fufpended  in  the  water. 
The  Edinburgh  colJege,  in  the 
preceding  edition  of  their  pharma- 
copoeia, had  a  preparation  under 
the  title  of  Aqua  qphthalmi- 
CA,  differing  little  otherwife  from 
the  above  than  in  the  quantity 
of  water  being  greater,  and  in 
an  addition  of  tutty  and  bole, 
ingredients  which  could  be  of  no 
ufe,  as  not  being  foluble  in  water, 
and  fubfiding  from  it  in  ftanding. 
They  have  therefore,  at  the  late 
revilal  of  their  pharmacopoeia,  re- 
duced this  preparation  to  the  fol- 
lowing more  fimple  form. 

AQIU  VITRIOLICA, 

Vitriolic  luater. 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

White  vitriol,  two  drachms  j 
Water,  two  pints. 
Boil  till  the  vitriol  is  diflblved,  and 
then  filter  the  liquor. 

Where  the  eyes  are  watery  or 
inflamed,  thefe  folutions  of  white 
vitriol  are  very  uieful  applica- 
tions :  the  llighter  inflammations 
will  frequently  yield  to  this  medi- 
cine, without  any  other  afliftance; 
in  the  more  violent  ones,  venaefec- 
tion  and  cathartics  are  to  be  pre- 
mifed  to  its  ufe. 

AQUA  PHAGlLDiENICA. 
Phageiknic  ivater- 
Edinb. 
Take  of 

Lime-water,  6nepint; 
Corrofive    mercury    fublimatej, 
half  a  drachm  ; 
Let  a  folution  be  made. 

This  is  defigned  for  wafhing 
and  cleanfing  old  foul  ulcers,  and 
preventing  the  growth  of  fungous 
flefh.     It  is  for  moll  purpofes  ra- 
ther 
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ther  too  acrid  to  be  ufed  without 
dilution. 

GaRGARISMA    ASTRINGENS, 

Ajlringent  gargarijm. 
Take  of 

Oak.  bark,  one  ounce  i 

Alum,  one  drachm  ; 

Honey  of  rofes,  one  ounce  ; 

Water,  a  pint  and  a  half. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  oak  bark, 

till   fuch    time    as    the    liquor, 

when  {trained,  will  amount  only 

to  one  pint ;  to  which  add  the 

alum  and  the  honey. 

Gargarisma  commune. 
Common  gargarijm. 
Take  of 

Tindure  of  rofes,  one  pint; 

Honey  of  rofes,  two  ounces. 
Mix  them  together. 
Or, 
Take  of 

Water,  fix  ounces  % 

Nitre,  one  drachm  ; 

Honey  of  rofes,  one  ounce. 
Mix  them  together.     Where  acids 

are  requifite,  forty  drops  of  the 

weak  fpirit  of  vitriol  are  added 

to  this  compofition. 

Gargarisma  detergens. 
Detergent  gargarifm. 
Take  of 

Emollient  decoftion,  one  pint  ; 

Tinfture  of  myrrh,  oneouncei 

Honey,  an  ounce  and  a  half. 
Mix  them  together. 

Gargarisma  emolliens. 
EmoHimt  gargarifm. 
Take  of 

Marflimallow  root,  two  ounces  | 

Figs,  four  in  number  I 

Water,  three  pints. 
Boil  them  till  one  pint  is  waded, 

and  then  drain  the  liquor. 

These  liquors  are  ufed  for 
wafiiing  the  mouth  and  fauces  j 
the  firft,  where  the  parts  are  ex= 
wemeJy  relaxed ;  the  fecond  and 


third,  where  ulcerations  require  to 
be  deterged,  or   the  excretions  of 
thick  vilcid  faliva  promoted  ;  and 
the  fourth,    where   the   mouth    is 
dry,  parched  and  rigid,  to  moilien 
and    foften    it.       Jn    fome    cafes, 
volatile  fpirits  may  be  advantage- 
oufly  joined  to  thele  kinds  of  pre- 
parations.     Dr.    Pringle    informs 
us,  that  in  the  inflammatory  quin- 
fey,  or  itrangulacion  of  thefaucesp 
he  hasobferved  little  benefit  arifing 
from  the  common    gargles ;   that 
fuch  as  were  of  an    acid   nature 
feemed    to    do    more    harm    than 
good,  by  contrading  the  emunc- 
tories   of  the  faliva    and  mucus» 
and    thickening    thofe   humours ; 
that  the  decodion  of  figs  in  milk 
and  water  feemed  to  have  a  con- 
trary   efFedt,    efpecially    if    fome 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  was  added, 
by   which    the  faliva    was    made 
thinner,  and  the  glands  brought 
to  fecrete  more  freely  ;  a  circum- 
ftance   always  conducive   to    the 
cure. 

Enema  de  amylo^ 
Starch  glyfier. 
Take  of 

Gelly  of  flarch,  four  ounces; 
Linfeed  oil,  half  an  ounce. 
Liquefy  the   gelly   over  a   gentle 
fire,  and  then  mix  in   the  oil. 
Forty  drops  of  liquid  laudanum 
are  lometimes  added. 

Enema  anodynum,  five 

OPI ATUM. 

Anodyne  J  or  opiate  glyjler. 
Take  of 

Infufion  of  linfeed,  fix  ounces  ; 
Liquid  laudanum,  forty  drops. 

Or, 
Mutton  broth,  five  ounces; 
Thebaic  extrad,  three  grains. 

Enema   anticolicum. 
Glyfter  againjl  the  colic. 
Take  of 

Common  decodion,  half  a  pint; 
Tindura 
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Tinftura  facra,  one  ounce  ; 
Common  fah,  one  drachm  ; 
Linfeed  oil,  two  ounces. 
Mix  them  together. 

Enema  astringepts, 
Afiringent  glyjhr. 
Take  of 

Lime-water,  ten  ounces  ; 
japonic    confedion,     half    an 
ounce. 
Mix  them  together  for  a  glyfter, 
of  which  one  half  is  to  be  inject- 
ed at  a  time. 

Enema  astringens 
balsamicum. 
Aflringent  hnljamk  ghfier. 
This  is  made  by   adding   to   the 
foregoing  half  an  ounce  of  Lo- 
catelli's  balfam,  dillblved  in  the 
yolk  of  an  egg. 

Enema  commune. 
Comman  glyfl'f- 
Take  of 

Common      decodion,      twelve 

ounces  ; 
Lenicive  eledary,  one  ounce  ; 
Common  fait,  half  an  ounce; 
Oil  olive,  two  ounces. 
Mix  them  together. 

Enema  domesticum. 
Domejiic  glyfier. 
Take  of 

Cows  milk,  half  a  pintj 
Brown  fugar, 

Oil  olive,  each  one  ounce. 
Mix  thera  together, 

Enema  emolliens. 
Emollient  glyfier. 
Take  of 

Palm  oil,  an  ounce  and  a  half  5 
Cows  milk,  half  a  pound. 
Let  the  oil  be   beat   up  with  the 
yolk  of  one  egg,  and  theu  add 
the  milk. 


Enema  foetidxtm. 
Fcetid  glyfler. 

Take  of 

Afafoetida,  two  drachms ; 
Rue, 

Savin,  each  half  an  ounce  5 
.  Oil  olive,  one  ounce  ; 
Oil  of  amber,  half  a  drachm  j 
Water,  one  pint  and  a  half. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  rue  and 
favin,  till  half  a  pint  is  wafted, 
then  ftrain  off  the  remaining 
decodion,  and  mix  with  it  the 
afafoetida  and  the  oils.  Half  the 
quantity  of  the  compofition  here 
direded,  is  to  be  injefted  at  a 
time. 

Enema  purgans. 
Purging  glyfter. 
Take  of 

Common  decodlion,  half  a  pint; 
White  foap,  one  ounce; 
Syrup  of  buckthorn,  an  ounce 
and  a  half. 
Mix  them  together. 

EmEMA    TEREBINTHINATUMc. 

Turpentine  glyfier. 
Take  of 

Common  decoftion,  ten  ounces ; 
Venice  turpentine  (diflblved  m 
the  yolk  of  an  egg)  half  ar«. 
ounce  I 
Linfeed  oil,  one  ounce. 
Mix  them  together. 

The  ufes  of  thefe  compofuions 
are  fufficiently  obvious  from  their 
titles.  The  ilarch,  anodyne,  emol" 
lient,  and  altringent  glyfters,  are 
ufed  in  dyfenteries,  and  other  al- 
vine  fluxes,  to  ftrengthen  the  tone 
of  the  inteftines,  defend  them 
from  being  corroded  by  the  acri- 
monious humours,  to  heal  their 
exulcerations,  and  eafe  the  pains 
which  accompany  thefe  difordersc 
The  turpentine  glyfter  is  injeiTted 
in  nephritic  cafes  ;  the  fcetid  in 
hyfteric  ones.  The  others  are 
calculated 
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calculated  for  unloading  the  in- 
teftines  of  their  contents,  where 
the  exhibition  of  purgatives  in 
other  forms  is  improper,  or  unfafe. 
Glyfters  have  been  looked  upon 
by  fome  as  mere  topical  applica- 
tions, whofe  operation  was  confin- 
ed to  the  inteftine,  into  which  they 
are  received.  But  experience  has 
fhewn,  that  in  many  cafes  their  ac- 
tion is  extended  much  farther: 
thus  the  turpentine  glyfter,  above 
defcribed,  promotes  the  difcharge 
by  the  kidneys,  and  communicates 
to  the  urine  a  violet  fmell  ;  and 
the  anodyne  glyfter  proves  narco- 
tic, as  if  a  moderate  dofe  of  opi- 
um had  been  fwallovved  :  perfons 
Slave  been  inebriated  by  fpirituous 
glyfters ;  and  fome  affirm,  that 
life  has  been  fupported,  forfeveral 
daysj  by  thofe  of  a  nutritious 
kind, 

InJECTIO   BALSAMICAe 

Balfam  ic  in]  e  dion « 


Balfam   of   Copaiba, 

ounce  ; 
Lime-water,  fix  ounces ; 
Honey  of  rofes,  two  ounces. 
Let  the  balfam  be  well  beaten  up 
with  the  yolk  of  one  egg  ;  and 
then    gradually   add   the  lime» 
water  and  honey. 

InJECTIO   MERCURIAUSo 

Mercurial  injeSion. 

Take  of 
Quickfilver, 
Balfam  of  Copaiba,  eachhalf  an 

ounce  ; 
Rofe-water,  half  a  pint. 

Rub  the  quickfilver  with  the  bal- 
fam, till  they  are  perfedtly  in- 
corporated J  then  mix  with  them 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  after- 
wards add  the  rofe-waten 

This  and  the  foregoing  prepa» 
ration  are  defigned  to  be  injefted 
into  the  urethra  in  virulent  gonor- 
rhoeas, for  cleanfing  and  deterging 
the  parts. 


H  A  Po 
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CHAPTER    X, 


Plajiers, 


>LASTERS  are  compofed  chief- 
____  !y  of  oily  arid  unctuous  lub- 
itances,  united  with  powders,  into 
l"uch  a  confluence,  that  the  com- 
pound may  remain  firm  in  thecold, 
without  kicking  to  thefingers:  that 
it  may  be  foFt  and  pliable  m  a  imall 
heat;  and  that  by  the  warmth  of 
the  human  body  it  be  fc  tenacious, 
as  readily  to  adhere  both  to  the 
part  on  which  it  is  applied,  and  to 
the  Jubftanccon  which  it  is  fpread. 

There  is  however  a  difference  in 
the  coniittence  of  plallers,  accord- 
ing to  t-he  purpofes  they  are  to  be 
applied  to  :  thus,  fuch  as  are  in- 
tended for  the  breaft  and  ftomach, 
ihould  be  very  foft  and  yielding; 
whilft  thofe  defigned  for  the  limbs 
are  made  firmer  and  more  adhefive. 
An  ounce  of  exprefied  oil,  an 
ounce  of  yellow  wax,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  any  proper  powder, 
will  make  a  plaiier  of  the  tirit 
confluence  ;  for  a  hard  one,  an 
ounce  more  of  wax,  and  half  an 
ounce  more  of  powder  may  be 
added.  Plafters  may  Jikewile  be 
made  of  refins,  gummyrefins, 
&c.  without  wax,  efpecially  in  ex- 
temporaneous prefcription  :  for 
oificinals,  thefe  compofitions  are 
lefs  proper,  as  they  foon  grow  too 
foft  in  keeping,  and  fall  flat  in  a 
warm  air. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  plaf- 
ters  might  be  impregnated  with 
the  fpecific  virtues  of  different 
vegetables,  by  boiling  the  recent 
vegetable  with  the  oil  employed 
for  the  compofuion  of  the  plailer, 
1  he  cofiion  was  continued  till  the 
herb  was  almolt  crifp,  with  care  to 


prevent  the  matter  from  contrad- 
ing  a  black  colour ;  after  which 
,  tne  liquid  was  Itrained  off,  and  fet 
on  the  Hre  again  till  all  the  aque- 
ous moiiture  had  exhaled.  We 
have  already  obfervtd,  that  this 
treatment  does  not  communicate 
to  the  oils  any  very  valuable  qua- 
lities even  relative  to  their  tife 
in  a  fluid  flate :  much  lefs  can 
plalters,  made  with  fuch  oils,  re- 
ceive any  confiderable  efhcacy  from 
the  herbs. 

Calces  of  lead,  boiled  with  oils, 
unite  with  thtm  into  a  plafter  of 
an  excellent  confidence,  and  which 
makes  a  proper  bafis  for  feveral 
other  plafiers. 

In  the  boiling  of  thefe  compo- 
fitions, a  quantity  of  water  muft 
be  added,  to  prevent  the  plailer 
from  burning  and  growing  black. 
Such  water,  as  it  may  be  necellary 
to  add  during  the  boiling,  mult 
be  previoully  made  hot :  tor  cold 
liquor  would  not  only  prolong  the 
procefs,  but  likewile  occahon  the 
matter  to  explode,  and  be  thrown 
about  with  violence,  to  the  great 
danger  of  the  operator  ;  this  acci- 
dent will  equally  happen  upon  the 
addition  of  hot  water,  if  the  plailer 
is  extremely  hot. 

EMPLASTERUM  ANODY- 

xNUM. 
Anodyne  plajier. 
Edinb.    , 
Take  of 

White  refin,  eight  ounces; 
Tacamahdca,  in  pcwder, 
Galbanum,  eacn  four  ounces^;' 
Cummin  feeds,  three  ounces  ; 
Blacfc 


lap.  lo,  Plaji 

Black  foap,  four  ounces, 
^elc  the  refin  and  the  gums  toge- 
ther ;    then    add  the   powdered 
feeds   and  the  foap,   and  make 
the  whole  into  a  plafler. 

This  plafter  fometimes  gives 
eafe  in  flight  rheumatic  pains, 
which  it  is  fuppofed  to  efFed  by 
preventing  the  afflux  of  humours 
to  the  part,  and  putting  in  motion 
and  lepelling  fuch  as  already  Mag- 
nate there. 

EMPLASTRUM 

ANTIHYSTERILUM. 

Antihyjieric  plafier. 

Edinh. 

Take  of 

Galbanum,  twelve  ounces  ; 
Tacamahaca,  in  powder, 
Yellow  wax,  each  fix  ounces; 
Venice  turpentine. 
Cummin  feeds  in  powder, 
Afafcetida,  each  four  ounces. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a  plailer. 

This  plafter  is  applied  to  the 
umbilical  region,  or  over  the  whole 
abdomen,  in  hyileric  cafes,  and 
fometimes  with  good  efFed. 

EMPLASTRUM 

ATTRAHENS. 

Draining  plnjler^ 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Yellow  refin, 

Yellow  vvax,  each  three  pounds  5 
Tried  mutton  fuet,  one  pound. 
Melt  them  together,  and,  whilft 
the  mafs  remains  fluid,  pais  it 
ihrough  a  ftrainer. 

This  is  avery  v.'ell  contrived 
plaf  er  for  the  purpofe  exprefTed  in 
its  title.  It  is  calculated  to  fup- 
piy  tiiC  place  of  melilot  plafter, 
whofe  great  irritation,  v^hcn  em- 
ployed for  the  dreffing  of  bllfters, 
has  been  continually  complained 
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of.  This  was  ov/ing  to  the  larg-c 
quantity  of  refin  contained  in  it, 
which  is  here,  for  that  rcafon.  re- 
trenched. It  fhould  feem  thatj 
when  defigned  only  for  dreffing 
blifters,  the  refin  ought  to  be 
intirely  omitted,  unlefs  where  a 
continuance  of  the  pain  and  irri- 
tation, excited  by  the  veficatory, 
is  required.  Indeed  plafters  of 
any  kind  are  not  very  proper  for 
this  purpofe  :  their  confiftence 
makes  them  fit  uneafy,  and  their 
adhifivenefs  renders  the  taking 
them  off  painiul.  Cerates,  which, 
are  fofter  and  lefs  adhefive,  ap- 
pear much  more  eligible  :  the  ce- 
ratum  album  will  ferve  for  general 
ufe;  and  for  fome  particular  pur- 
pofes  the  ceratum  citrinum  may  be 
applied. 

EMPLASTRUM  CEREUM. 

Wax  plafter. 
Edinh. 
Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  four  pounds  | 
White  refin. 

Mutton  fuet,  each  two  pounds. 
Melt  them  together  into  a  plafterj 
which  fupplies  the  place  of  me° 
lilot  plaiier.  ' ..,,..'."  . 

This  plafter  is  fimilar  to  the 
foregoing;  but  the  further  redac- 
tion of  che  refin  renders  it  for  fome 
purpofes  more  eligible, 

E  M  P  L  A  S  T  R  U  Pvl 

,CEPHALICUM» 

Cephalic  plafter. 

Lord.' 

Take  of 

Burgundy  pitch,  lv;o  pounds  j 
So.ft  labdanum,  one  pound  ;  . 
Yellow  refin. 

Yellow  wax,  each  foiir  ounces  ; 
The  expreffed  oil,  called  oil  of 
mace,  one  ounce. 
Melt   the   pitch,   refin,    and   wax 
together  i    then  add,   firft,  the 
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labdanum,  and   afterwards  the 
oil  of  mace. 

Edinh, 

Take  of 

Tacamahaca  in  powder^ 

Yellow  wax, 

Venice  turpentinCj    each  four 

ounces ; 
Oil  of  lavender,  two  drachms  j 
Oil  of  amber,  one  drachm. 

Melt  the  tacamahaca  with  the  wax% 
and  then  add  the  turpentine, 
that  a  plaller  may  be  formed: 
when  this  compound  is  taken 
from  the  fire,  and  grown  almoll 
cold,  mix  in  the  oilso 

These  plafters  are  applied,  in 
weaknefs  or  pains  of  the  head,  to 
the  temples,  forehead,  &c.  and 
fometimes  likewife  to  the  feet. 
Schulze  relates,  that  an  invete- 
rate rheumatifm  in  the  temples, 
which  at  times  extended  to  the 
teeth,  and  occafioned  intolerable 
pain,  was  completely  cured  in  two 
days  by  a  plafter  of  this  kind, 
(with  the  addition  of  a  little  opi- 
um) applied  to  the  part,  after 
many  other  remedies  had  been 
tried  in  vain.  He  adds,  that  a  large 
quantity  of  liquid  matter  exuded, 
under  the  plafter,  in  drops,  which 
were  fo  acrid  as  to  corrode  the 
cuticle. 

EMPLASTRUM  de  CICUTA 

cum  AMMONIACO 

Plajier  of  htmlock,  ivilh  ani' 

vioniacum. 

Edinh. 

Take  of 

Juice  of  hemlock  leaves,  four 

ounces ; 

Gum  amnioniacum,   8  ounces; 

Vinegar  of  fquills,  as  much  as  is 

fufficient  to  diffolve  the  gum. 

Add  the  juice  lo  this  lolution,  and 

having    drained    the    mixture, 


Part  IV. 


This  plafter  was  formerly  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a  powerful  cooler  and 
difcutient,  and  to  be  particularly 
ferviceable  againft  fwellings  of  the 
fpieen,  and  dillenfions  of  the  hy- 
pochondres.  For  fome  time  part, 
it  has  been,  among  us,  entirely  ne- 
gleded  ;  and  hence  the  London 
college,  at  the  late  revifal  of  their 
pharmacopoeia,  omitted  it.  BuE 
the  high  refolvent  power  which 
Dr.  Storck  has  difcovered  in  hem- 
lock, and  which  he  found  it  to  ex- 
ert in  this  as  well  as  in  other  forms, 
entitle  it  to  further  trials.  The 
plafter  appears  very  well  contrived;, 
and  the  additional  ingredients  well 
chofen  for  affifting  the  efiicacy  of 
the  hemlock. 

EMPLASTRUM  COMMUNE. 

Common  plafler.,    tijually  called 

Diachylon. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  one  gallon  : 
Litharge,   ground  into  a  mofl 
fubtile  powder,  five  pounds. 

Boil  them  over  a  gentle  fire,  with 
about  two  pints  of  water,  keep- 
ing them  continually  ftirring, 
till  the  oil  and  litharge  unite, 
and  acquire  the  confiftence  of  a 
plafter.  If  all  the  water  fliould 
be  confumed  before  this  hap- 
pens, add  fome  more  water  pre- 
vioufly  made  hot. 

Ed'mh, 
Take  of 

Oil  olive,  fix  pints ; 

Litharge,  three  pounds. 
Boil  them  into  a  plafter. 


The    heat    in    thefe   procefteis 
fiiould  be  gentle,   and  the  matter 
kept   continually    ftirring,    other- 
wife   it.  fvveils   up,  and  is  apt  to 
-  ,     run  over  the  vefiel.     Jf  the  com- 

boil  K  to  the  confiftence  of  a    pofition  proves   difcoloured,    the 
P'^^^'^'^"  addition 


lo;  Plafters- 

addition  of  a  little  white  lead  and 


oil  will  improve  the  colour, 

I  hefe  plallers  are  the  common 
applications  in  excoriations  of  the 
fkin,  flight  flelh  wounds,  and  the 
like.  They  keep  the  part  foft, 
and  fomewhat  warm,  and  defend 
jt  from  the  air,  which  is  all  that 
can  be  expected,  in  thefe  cafes, 
from  any  plaller.  Some  of  our 
indurtrious  medicine-makers  have 
thought  thefe  purpofes  might  be 
anfwered  by  a  cheaper  compofi- 
tion,  and  accordingly  have  added 
a  large  quantity  of  common  whit- 
ing and  hogs  lard  :  this,  how- 
evf  r,  is  by  no  means  allowable, 
not  only  as  it  does  nor  ftick  lo  well, 
but  likewife  as  the  lard  is  apt  to 
grow  rancid  and  acrimonious.  The 
counterfeit  isdiftinguilhable  by  the 
eye. 

EMPLASTRUM  COMMUNE 

ADH^SiVUM. 

Common  Jlicking  plajier. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Common  plafler,  three  pounds; 
Yellow  refin,  half  a  pound. 
Melt  the  common  plafter  over  a 
very  gentle  fire;  then  add  the 
refin,  firll  reduced  into  powder, 
that  it  may  melt  the  fooner;  and 
mix  them  all  together. 
This  plafter  may  otherwife  be 
made,  by  taking,  inHead  of 
the  common  plailer,  its  ingre- 
dients, oil  and  litharge,  and 
adding  the  refin  a  little  be- 
fore they  have  come  to  the 
due  confiftence  ;  then  continue 
the  boiling,  till  the  plafier  is 
i  finiftied. 

1  It  turns   out  the   mod  elegant 
'hen  made  by  this  laft  method. 

EMPLASTRUM 

ADH^SIVUM, 

Sticking  plajle%\ 


Take  of 

Common  plafter,  two  pounds  | 
Burgundy  pitch,  one  pound. 

Melt  them  together,  fo  as  to  make 
a  plafter. 

These  plafters  are  ufed  chiefly 
as  adheiives,  for  keeping  on  other 
dreilings,  &c, 

EMPLASTRUM  COMMUNE 

cum  GUMML 

Common  plajier  luith  gums, 

Lond, 

Take  of 

Common  plafter,  3  pounds  j 
Galbanum  ftrained,  8  ounces  | 
Common  turpentine, 
Frankincenfe,  each  3  ounces. 

Melt  the  galbanum  with  the  tur- 
pentine over  a  gentle  fire,  and 
fprinkle  in  the  frankincenfe,  re- 
duced to  powder :  then  gradu« 
ally  mix  with  thefe  the  commoa 
plafter,  prcvioufly  Iiqu.-fied  by  a 
very  genrie  heat. 

Or,  inilead  of  the  common  plafter 
already  made,  )0',  may  t^ke  the 
oil  and  litharge  boiled  together; 
as  foon  as  ihefe  unite,  before 
they  have  acauired  the  confift- 
ence of  a  plaiter,  the  other  in= 
gredients  are  to  be  added, 

EMPLASTRUM 
GUMMOSUM. 

Edinb,  , 

Take  of  _ 

Palm  oil,  four  pints  | 
Litharge,  i  pound  and  a  half  | 
Gum  ammoniacum^, 
Galbanum, 
Venice  turpentine, 
Yellow  wax,  each  half  a  poundo 
Boil  the  oil  with  a  litharge  to  the 
confiftence  of  a  plafter;  then  add 
the  other  ingredients,  and  maie 
■  the  whole  into  a  plailer^  accord- 
ing to  art. 
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Both  thefe  plafters  are  ufed  as 
digedives  and  fuppuratives ;  par- 
ticularly in  abfceffes,  after  a  part 
of  the  matter  has  been  maturated 
and  difcharged,  for  fuppurating 
or  difcuffing  the  remaining  hard 
part. 

EMPLASTRUM  CROCEUM, 
vulgo  OXYCROCEUM. 

Saffron  phjler,  commonly  called 
Oxycroceu7n. 
Edinh. 
Take  of        .  _ 
Burgundy  pitch, 
yelTovv  wax,  each  one  pound  ; 
Galbanum, 

Tar,  each  half  a  pound  ; 
SaftVon  rubbed  into  powder,  two 
ounces. 
Let  the  Burgundy  pitch,  wax,  and 
galbanum,  be  melted  together 
over  a  gentle  fire  ;  then  add  the 
tar  and  iaffron,  and  make  the 
whole  into  a  plafler. 

This  infrugal  and  Injudicious 
compofition  is  faid  to  ftrengthen 
the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied, 
efpecially  the  tendinous  ones  ;  to 
warm  in  a  great  degree  ;  and  to  re- 
folve  and  difcufs  cold  tumours.  Tar 
■is  now  introduced  as  an  ingredi- 
ent, in  the  room  of  Venice  turpen- 
dne,  myrrh,  and  olibanum. 

EMPLASTRUM  e  CYMINO, 

Cummin  plajler. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Burgundy  pitch,  three  pounds  % 

Yellow  wax. 

Cummin  feeds. 

Caraway  feeds. 

Bay  berries,  each  three  ounces. 

Melt  the  piich  with  the  wax  ; 
then  fprinkie  in  the  other  in- 
gredients, firft  reduced  into  a 
powder,  and  mix  the  whole  well 
toj-ether. 


Part  IV= 


This  plafler  {lands  recommend- 
ed as  a  moderately  warm  difcuti- 
ent ;  and  is  directed  by  fome  to  be 
applied  to  the  hypogaltric  region, 
for  ftrengthening  the  vifcera,  and 
expelling  flatulencies. 

EMPLASTRUM 
DEFENSIVUM. 

Defenfive  plafler, 
Edinh. 

Take  of 

Litharge,  two  pounds  j 
Oil  olive,  four  pints  ; 
Yellow  wax, 
Olibanum,  in  powder, 
Venice   turpentine,    each   four 

ounces ; 
Colcothar  of  vitriol,  fix  ounces. 

Boil  the  oil  v/ith  the  litharge,  till 
they  have  acquired  nearly  the 
confillence  of  a  plailer  :  in  this 
liquet^y  the  wax,  and  then  add 
the  other  ingredients,  fo  as  ta 
form  the  whole  into  a  plalter  ac- 
cording to  art. 

This  plafler  is  laid  round  the 
lips  of  vyounds  and  ulcers,  over  the 
other  dreifings,  for  defending  them 
from  inliammation,  and  a  fluxion 
of  humours  ;  which,  however,  as 
Mr.  bharp  very  julHy  obfervesj 
■plafters,  on  account  of  their  con- 
fluence, tend  rather  to  bring  on 
than  to  prevent, 

Emplastrum  e   meliloto, 
Melilot  plafter. 
Take  of  I 

Meliiot  leaves,  frefh,  fix  pounds  j 
Beef  fuet,  three  pounds ; 
White  refin,  eight  pounds ; 
•  '  Yellow  wax,  four  pounds. 
Boil  the  herb  in  the  melted  fuet  till 
it  is  almoll  crifp  %  then  ftrongb. 
prefs  out  the  fuet,  and  addinj 
the  refin  and  wax,  boil  th 
whole  a  little,  fo  as  to  make 
plafter  thereof. 


Th: 
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vv'hole  be  perfeftly  mingled  to- 

gether. 


This  plafter  has  been  frequently 
made  ufe  of  for  dreffing  bliilers. 
(SccEmplastrum  attrahens) 
The  London  college  have  dimi-  This  is  a  very  well  contrived 
niihed  the  quaniity  of  refin,  to  mercurial  plafter:  if  in  fome  cafes  it 
render  the  compofition  lefs  irritat-  fhould  not  prove  adhefive  enoughj, 
jng  ;  and  likewife  omitted  the  the  addition  of  a  fmeli  quantity- 
herb,  as  being  of  no  fignificancy  of  turpentine  will  readily  make  it 
towards   the    ufe    of    the   plafter,     fo. 


and  of  a  very  difagreeable  fcent 
a  circumftance  of  primary  confe- 
quence  to  be  avoided  in  diforders, 
where  freedom  from  difturbance, 
and  every  means  that  can  contri- 
bute to  quiet  reft,  ought,  by  all     Take  of 

poffible  endeavours,  to  be  pro-  Common  plafter,  one  pound 
cured  :  not  to  mention  the  mif- 
chievous  adulterations  fometimes 
practifed  in  this  plafter  with  irri- 
tating materials,  for  procuring  the 
green  colour,  which  is  made  its 
marketable  charadleriftic,  more 
■compendioufly  than  by  the  decoc- 
tion of  the  herb.  The  moft  cer- 
tain method  of  difcovering  abufes 
©f  this  kind,  is  to  put  a  little  of 


EMPLASTRUM  COMMUNE 
cum  MERCURIO. 

Common  plafter  ijoith  mercury. 
Lond. 


Quickfilver,  three  ounces  j 
Simple  balfam  of  fulphur,  one 
drachm  1 
Make  them  into  a  plafter,  after  the 
fame  manner  as  the  foregoing. 

'  -e 

EMPLASTRUM 
MERCURIALE, 

Mercurial  plafter, 
Edinb. 


the  plafter  into  fome  fpirit  of  fal     Take  of 
ammoniac  :    if  ic  tinges  the   fpi-  ^ 

jit  blue,  we  may  be  certain  it  is 
adulterated.  The  London  college 
has  fubftituted  to  this  plafter  the 
tniplaflrum  attrahens,  and  the  Edin- 
burgh the  emplaftrum  cereuni. 


Gum  plafter,    a  pound  and  a 

half; 
Quickfilver,  eight  ounces ; 
Venice  turpentine,  one  ounce  j 
jLiquid  ftorax,  an  ounce  and  a 

half. 
Grind  the  quickfilver  in  a  mortarj, 
with  the  turpentine  and  ftorax, 
until  they  are  perfectly  incorpo- 
rated ;  and  then,  having  melt- 
ed the  gum  plafter,  and  taken 
■  it  from  the  fire,  add  to  it  this 
mixture.  .     ■    ; 

These  mercurial  plafters  are 
looked  on  as  powerful  refolvents 
and  difcutients,  afting  with  much, 
greater  certainty  in  thefe  inten- 
Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the  bal-  tions,  than  any  compofition  of 
fam  of  fulphur,  till  it  ceafes  to  vegetable  fubftances  alone;  the 
appear;  then,  having  melted  mercury  exerting  i;;  elf  in  a  con- 
the  ammoniacum,  add  it  gra-  fiderabje  degree,  and  being  fome- 
dually,  a  little  before  it  cools,  times  introduced  m to  the  habiCp 
to    this   mi.xture;    and   let  the     in  fuch  quandcj''  as  £0  afFeS;  ths 

S  f  *  moiiihc 


EMPLASTRUM  ex  AMMO- 

NIACO  cum  MERCURIO. 

plafter  of  am>noniacU7n  ivit/i 

7nercu)y, 

Lond. 

Take  of 

■    Gum  ammoniacum, ftrained, one 
pound  ; 
Quickfilver,  three  ounces  ; 
Simple  balfam  of  fulphur,  one 
drachm. 


^l^ 
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snoutb.  Pains  in  the  joints  and 
limbs  from  a  venereal  caufe,  nodes, 
tcphs,  and  beginning  indurations 
of  the  glands,  are  faid  fometimes 
to  yield  to  them. 

EMPLASTRUM  e  MINIO. 
Red  lead  plafiei:     . 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Oil  olive,  four  pints  % 
Red  lead,  reduced  to  a  mofl  fub- 
tile  powder,  two  pounds  and 
a  half. 
Make  them  into  a  plafter,  after 
the  manner  direfted  for  prepar- 
ing  the  common   plafter :   but 
jnore  water  is  here  required,  and 
greater  care  is  neceflary  to  pre- 
vent  the  compofition  from  burn- 
ing and  growing  black. 

This  is  ufed  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofes  as  the  common  or  diachylon 
plafter,  from  which  it  differs  little 
othcrwife  than  in  colour.  It  lias  an 
inconvenience  of  not  flicking  fo 
well ;  and  therefore  the  Edinburgh 
college  have  now  omitted  this  com- 
pofition. 

Emplastrum  de  mikio  cum 

S  A  P  0  N  E . 

Red  lend  plafter  iioith  fonp. 
This  is  made  by  adding  to  the  fore- 
going plafter  taken  from  the  fire 
as  foon  as  the  moifture  is  evapo- 
rated, and  whilft  hot,  half  a 
pound  of  Gpanilh  foap  cut  into 
thin  flices  i  ftir  the  whole 
llrongly  together,  until  the  foap 
Ts  liquefied,  and  a  plafter  formed 
i'lCCordiug  to  arto 

This  is  muchefteemed  by  fome, 
for  cifcnfl'ing  gouty  tumours,  and 
ihe  juKcs  ftagnating  after  fprains. 
V/hatcver  virtues  it  may  have  di- 
ftind  from  the  genera!  ones  of  the 
applications  of  this  clafs,  they  de- 
pend cntijely  upon  the  foap  s  and 


foap,  in  the  form  of  plafters,  does 
not  appear  to  exert  much  of  the 
efficacy  which  it  does  in  forms  of  a 
fofter  confiftence. 

EMPLASTRUM  e 

MUCILAGINIBUS. 

Flajler  of  mucilages. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  forty  ounces ; 
Oil  of  mucilages,  half  a  pint  j 
Gum    ammoniacum,     llrained, 

half  a  pound  ; 
Common  turpf^^ntine,  2  ounces. 
Melt  the   ammoniacum   with  the 
turpentine  ;  and  having,  in  an- 
other vefiel,  liquefied  the  wax 
with  the  oil,  add  this  latter  mix- 
ture to  the  other. 
Some  have  been  accufiomed  t» 
ufe,  infi;ead  of  the  oil  of  mucilages, 
common  oil  olive,   flavoured  with 
fenugreek  feeds  ;  and  pofTibly  this 
fubftitution  may  be  admitted  as  a 
venial  one  ;   for  the  oil  of  muci- 
lages, genuinely    made,    contain? 
fcarce  any  thing  of  any  of  the  in- 
gredients, except  that  part  of  the 
fenugreek  feeds  wherein  their  fla- 
vour refides,  the  mucilaginous  ma- 
terials ferving  only   to  provide  it 
with  a  name.     See  p.  330. 

EMPLASTRUM  ROBORANS. 

Strengthening  flnfler* 

LoniL 

Take  of 

Common  plafter,  two  pounds  ; 
Frankincenfe,  half  a  pound; 
Dragons  blood,  three  ounces. 

Melt  the  common  plafter,  and  add 
to  it  the  other  ingredients  re- 
duced into  a  powder. 

The  dragons  blood  fliould  be  re- 
duced to  a  very  fine  powder, 
otherwife  the  mixture  will  not 
be  of  an  uniform  colour. 

This  is  a  reformation  of  the  la- 
borious and  injudicious  compofition 

defcribed 
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defcribed  in  our  preceding  phar- 
macopoeias, under  the  title  of  Em- 
PLASTRUM  AD  herniam;  and 
though  far  the  moft  elegant  and 
fimple,  is  as  effedlual,  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  as  any  of  the  medicines  of 
this  kind.  If  conftantly  worn,  with 
a  proper  bandage,  it  will,  in  chil- 
dren, frequently  do  fervice  ;  though 
perhaps  not  fo  much  from  any 
Ibengthening  quality  of  the  ingre- 
dients, as  from  its  being  a  foft, 
clofe,  and  adhefive  covering.  It 
has  been  fuppofed,  that  plafters 
compofedof  ftyptic  medicines,  con« 
ftringe  and  ftrengthen  the  part  to 
v.'hich  they  are  applied  ;  but  on  no 
veryjuft  foundation:  for  plallers 
in  general  relax,  rather  than  af- 
tringe,  the  undluous  ingredients 
necelfary  in  their  compofition, 
counteracting  and  deftroying  the 
eiFed  of  the  others. 

EMPLASTRUM  e  SAPONE. 

S,oap  plafier. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Common  plafter,  three  pounds; 
Hard  foap,  half  a  pound. 

Havingmelted  the  commonplafter, 
mix  with  it  the  foap,  and  boil 
them  to  the  confidence  of  a 
plaller.  Take  care  not  to  let  it 
grow  too  cold  before  you  form  it 
into  rolls  ;  for  then  it  will  prove 
too  brittle. 

This  plafter  di'fFers  only  in  co- 
lour from  the  red  lead  plalier  with 
foap,  above-mentioned. 

EMPLASTRUM 

SAPONACEUM. 

Saponaceous  plajier. 

Edinh. 

Take  of 

Gum  plafter,  three  pounds; 
Caftile  foap,  fliced.half  a  pound. 
Melt  the  gum  plaller,  and  mix  into 
it  the  foap. 


Here  the  addition  of  the  gums 
is  fuppofed  to  promote  the  refolv- 
ent  virtue  of  the  foap, 

EMPLASTRUM 
STOMACHICUM. 
Stomach  plajlei\ 
Lond.    .- 
Take  of 

Soft  labdanum,  three  ounces  | 

Frankincenfe,  one  ounce; 

Cinnamon, 

The  expreffed  oil,  called  oil  of 

mace,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
EiTential  oil  of  mint,  t  drachm^ 
Having  melted  the  frankincenfe, 
add  to  it,  firft  the  labdanum 
foftened  by  heat,  and  then  the 
oil  of  mace  ;  afterwards  mix 
thefe  with  tlie  cinnamon  and  oil 
of  mint  ;  and  beat  them  toge= 
ther,  in  a  warm  mortar,  into  a 
mafs,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a 
clofe  veffel. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  ftomack 
plafter.  Jt  is  contrived  fo  as  to  be 
cafily  made  occafionally  (for  thefe 
kinds  of  compofnions,  on  account 
of  their  volatile  ingredients,  are 
not  fit  for  keeping)  and  to  be  but 
moderately  adhefive,  fo  as  not  to 
offend  the  fkin,  and  that  it  may 
without  difficulty  be  frequently 
taken  off"  and  renewed,  which  thele 
forts  of  applications,  in  order  to 
their  producing  any  confiderabie 
efFeft,  require  to  be. 

Edinb. 
Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  eight  ounces  1 

Tacamahaca   in   powder,   four 
ounces ; 

Cloves,  powdered,  two  ounces  | 

Palm  oil,  fix  ounces; 

Expreffed  oil  of  mace,  an  ounce 
and  a  half; 

Eflential  oil  of  mint,  2  drachms. 
Melt  th  '  wax  and  tacamahaca  with 

the  p^-'m  oil  ;   then    removing 

the  mixture  I'rom  the  fire,  add 

the- 
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the  other  ingredients,  and  make 
them  into  a  plalter,  according 
to  as-t. 

These  plafters  are  applied  to  the 
pit  of  the  ftomach,  in  weaknefs  of 
that  vifcus,  in  vomitings,  the  dif- 
order  improperly  called  the  heart- 
burn, &c.  and  fometimes  with  good 
fuccefs  The  pit  of  the  ilomach, 
however,  as  Hoffman  has  obferved, 
is  not  always  the  moll  proper  place 
for  applications  of  this  kind  to  be 
made  to  :  if  applied  to  the  five 
lower  ribs  of  the  left  fide,  towards 
the  back,  the  ftomach  will  in  ge- 
neral receive  more  benefit  from 
them  :  for  it  appears  from  anato- 
mical infpeclion,  that  greateft  part 
of  it  is  fituated  there, 

EMPLASTBUM 

VESICATORIUM. 

Blijlertng  flafler,  or  epifpafiic 

p'after. 

Londo 

Take  of 

Drawing  plaller,  two  pounds; 
Cantharides,  one  pound;     •» 
Vinegar,  half  a  pint. 
Melt_  the  drawing  plafter,  and  a 
little  before  it  grows  ftiff,  mix  in 
the  cantharides,  reduced  into  a 
moft  fubtile  powder;  then  add 
the  vinegar,  and  work  them  well 
together. 

Edinh. 
Take  of 

Eurgundy  pitch,  twenty  ounces ; 
Venice  turpentine, 
Cantharides,  each  fix  ounces. 
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Burgundy  pitch,  twelve  ounces; 
Yellow  wax,  four  ounces  ; 
Venice     turpentine,      eighteen 

ounces ; 
Muftard  feed. 

Black  pepper,  each  one  ounce  j 
Verdigrife,  two  ounces; 
Cantharides,  twelve  ounces. 

Melt  the  wax  and  pitch  togetherj 
then  add  the  turpentine  ;  and 
when  this  is  liquefied,  fprinkle 
in  the  other  ingredients,  firft 
powdered  and  mixed  together ; 
keeping  them  continually  ftir- 
ring,  fo  as  to  make  a  plafter 
thereof  according  to  art. 

The  biiftering  plafters  are  to  be 
kept  in  oiled  bladders. 

This  laft  compofition  has  long 
been  ufed  in  fome  particular  /hops, 
as  the  moft  infallible  blifter:  the" 
either  of  the  other  two  anfwer  the 
purpofe  very  fuccefsfuliy.  Whe- 
ther the  vinegar  in  the  firft  is  of 
any  advantage,  is  greatly  to  be 
doubted  :  in  fome  cafes,  indeed,  it 
has  been  obferved;,  that  the  plafter 
without  this  addition  feemed  at  firft 
to  fail  of  its  efl^eft,  and  that  on 
taking  it  off,  and  rubbing  the  part 
with  vinegar,  the  fame  plafter,  ap- 
plied again,  has  bliftered  freely  : 
but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  fo 
much  owing  to  any  peculiar  qua- 
lity of  the  vinegar,  as  to  its  foft- 
ening  the  fkin  when  applied  in  this 
manner,  and  fitting  it  for  the  ac- 
tion of  the  cantharides  :  when 
mixed  with  the  other  ingredients  of 
the  plailer,  it  has  not  this  efted:  it 


Reduce  the  cantharides  into  a  moft  likewife  exhales  in  keeping,  info 
fubtile  powder,  and  add  them  to  much  that  the  compofition,  though 
the  other  ingredients,  previoufty  fufficiently  foft  at  firft,  becomes, 
melted  together,  fo  as  to  make  in  no  long  time,  too  dry.  Some 
the  whole  into  a  plafter,  accord-     have  been  accuftomed  to  fpare  the 

trouble  of  making  any  plafter  on 
purpofe  for  biiftering,,  by  occafi- 
onally  fpreading  fome  of  the  can- 
tharides in  powder  upon  a  com- 
mon plafter.. 

Em- 


ang  to  art« 

Compound  epifpafiic  flafin- 
Edinh. 
Take  of 
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Emplastrum   anodyno  Melt  them  together  over  a  gentle 

DiscuTiENS.  iire. 
j^n  anodyne  and  dijcutient  -plafler. 

Take  of  Emplastrum  suppurans. 

Cummin  plaller,  two  ounces  %  Suppurating  plafler. 

Camphor,  three  drachms  ;  Take  of 

Thebaic    extradl,    one   drachm  Gum   plafter,  an   ounce  and  a 

and  a  half.  half; 

Grind    the   camphor,    with   feme  Burgundy  pitch,  half  an  ounce, 

drops  of  oil  olive,  into  a  very  Melt  them  together, 
fubtile  powder,  and  then  mix  it 

with  the  other  ingredients,  ac-  The  ufes  of  the  three  foregoing 

cording  to  art,  into  a  plaller.  compofitions,  which  are  taken  from 

our   hofpitals,  are   fufficienlljs'/Qfe- 

Emplastrum    calidum,  vious  from  their  titles.   The  warm 

Warm  plafier.  plafter  is  a  very  llimuiating  appli- 

Take  of  cation,  of  great  ufe  in  fixed  painsj 

Gum  plafler,  one  ounce  ;  as  in  the  rheumatifm,  fciatica,  be- 

Biiftering  plailer,  two  drachms,  ginning  chilblains,  &c. 


C  H  A  P. 
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CHAPTER    XL 
Ointment:^  Liniments^  and  Cerates, 


OINTMENTS  and  liniments 
difF  r  from  plafters  little  o- 
therwile  than  in  confiftence.  Any 
of  the  officinal  plafters,  diluted 
with  fo  much  oil  as  will  reduce  it 
to  the  thicknefs  of  ftifF  honey, 
forms  an  ointment:  by  farther  in- 
creafing  the  oil,  it  becomes  a  lini- 
ment. 

UNGUENTUM 
^GYPTI  ACUM. 
Edhib. 
Take  of 

Verdigrife,  finely  powdered,  five 

ounces  ; 
Honey,  fourteen  ounces; 
Vinegar,  feven  ounces. 
Boil  them  over  a  gentle  fire,  to  the 
confi'ience  of  an  ointment. 

MEL  -^GYPTIACUM. 

Land. 
Take  of 

Verdigrife,  reduced  into  a  very 

fiibtile  powder,  five  ounces  ; 
Honey,    fourteen     ounces     by 

weight ; 
Vinegar,  feven  ounces  by  mea- 

fiire. 
Boil  thefe  ingredients  together, 
ovcT  a  gentle  fire,  till  they  have 
acquired  a  due  confidence,  and 
a  rt'ddiO)  colour.  On  keeping 
thi.'i  muture  for  fome  time,  the 
thicker  part  falls  to  the  bottom; 
she  thinner,  Vv-hich  floats  on  the 
top,  is  called  tnej  jEgytiacun>. 

Til  FSE  preparations  are defigned 
only  for  external  ufe,  for  cleanfing 
snd  deterging  ulcers,  and  keeping 
down  fungous  flefii  :  they  are  fer- 
Viceable  alfo  in  venereal  ulcerati- 
•iu<^^  of  the  mouth  and  tonfds.   If  for 


particular  purpofes  they  fhould  be 
wanted  more  acrid,  they  may  be 
occafionally  rendered  fo  by  fhaking 
the  velTe!,  fo  as  to  mix  up  the  thick 
matter  at  the  bottom  (which  con- 
tains greateft  part  of  the  verdi- 
grife) with  the  upper  thin  one. 

UNGUENTUM  ALBUM. 

White  ointment', 

Land. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  one  pint ; 
White  wax,  four  ounces  ; 
Spermaceti,   three  ounces. 

Liquefy  them  by  a  gentle  fire,  and 
keep  them  conftantly  and  brifkly 
liirring,  till  grown  thoroughly 
cold. 

Edinh. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  three  pints  ; 
CerufTe,  one  pound  ; 
White  wax,  nine  ounces. 

Melt  the  wax  in  the  oil,  then  gra- 
dually add  the  ceruffe,  and  ftir 
them  well  together,  that  they 
may  be  thoroughly  mixed  into 
an  ointment. 

TursE  areufeful,cooling,emol- 
]ient  ointments,  of  good  fervice  in 
excoriations.and  other  likefrettings 
oftheikin.  The  cerulTe  is  omitted 
in  the  firft  prefcription,  on  a  fuf- 
picion  that  it  might  produce  fome 
ill  efteds,  when  applied,  as  thefe 
ungueats  frequently  are,  to  the 
tender  bodies  of  children.  Though 
there  does  not  feem  to  be  much 
danger  in  this  external  ufe  of  ce- 
rufTe,  the  addition  of  it  is  the  lefs 
seceffary  here,  as  there  is  another 

oiat- 
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ointment  containing  a  more  aflive 
preparation  of  the  fame  metal,  the 
anguenfum  faturninum  ;  which  may 
be  occafionally  mixed  with  this, 
or  employed  by  itfelf,  in  cafes 
where  faturnine  applications  are 
wanted. 

UNGUENTUiVf  ALBUM 

CAMPHORATUM. 
Camphorated  nvhite  oinlment. 
Lond, 
This  is  made    by   adding  to  the 
white  ointment  a  drachm  and  a 
half    of    camphor,     previoufly 
ground   with  feme  drops  of  oil 
of  almonds. 

Edinh. 
Take  of 

The  white  ointment,  one  pound  ; 
Camphor,  rubbed   with  a  little 
oil,  one  drachm  and  a  half. 
Mix  them  together. 

These  ointments  are  fupnofed 
to  be  more  difcutient  than  the  fore- 
going, and  ferviceable  againft  cu- 
taneous heats,  itching,  and  fer- 
piginous  eruptions.  T[  hey  fhould 
be  kept  in  clofe  vefTels,  otherwife 
the  camphor  will  foon  exhale  : 
their  fmelling  ftrong  of  this  in- 
gredient is  the  bell  mark  of  their 
goodnefs. 

UNGUENTUM  ex 

ALTH^A. 

Ointment  of  marJ};malloivs. 

bond. 

Take  of 

Oil  of  mucilages,  three  pints ; 
Yellow  wax,  one  pound  ; 
Yellow  refin,  half  a  pound  ; 
Common  turpentine,  two  ounces. 
Melt   the   refin  and  wax  with  the 
oil  ;   then,    having  taken   them 
from  the  fire,  add  the  turpen- 
tine, and,  while  the  mixture  re- 
gains hot,  ilrain  it. 


Tins  ointm.ent  receives  no  vir- 
tue from  the  ingredient  which  it 
takes  its  name  from  (fee  p.  330.) 
and  therefore  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege has  omitted  it. 

Ungi'entum  antipsoricum. 

Ointmeni  againfi  the  itch. 
Take  of 

Elecampane  root,  frefh. 
Sharp-pointed  dock  root,  frefh, 

each  three  ounces ; 
Water- cre.^es,  frefh  and  bruifed, 

ten  ounces  ; 
Hogs  lard,  four  pounds  ; 
Yellow  wax. 

Oil  of  bays,  each  four  ounces; 
Vinegar,  one  pint ; 
Water,  three  pints. 
Bruife  the  roots,  and  boil  them  in 
the  water  and  vinegar,  till  half 
the  liquor  is  confumed  :  ftraia 
and  ftrongly  prefs  out  the  re- 
irainder;  add  to  it  the  water- 
crefTes  and  the  lard,  and  boii 
them  fill  the  moiflure  is  exhai- 
ed  ;  then  prefs  out  the  ointment, 
and  liquefy  in  it  the  wax  and  the 
oil  of  bays. 

Sulphur  is  added  to  this  oint- 
ment occafionally. 

U  K  G  U  E  N  T  U  M     A  K  T  I  P  S  0  R  I  C  V  M 
cum    MtRCURIO. 

Ointment  o.gamjl  the  iich  iviih 
mercury. 
This  is  made  by  adding  to  the  fore- 
goirg  ointment  four  ounces  of 
quickfilver,  killed  with  a  fuift- 
cient  quantity  of  Venice  turpen- 
tine, and  mixing  them  together^ 
according  to  art,  into  an  un- 
guent. 

These  ointments  arcA^ery  inele- 
gant ones,  and  rarely  made  ufe  of. 
The  firfl  is  likewife  precarious  in 
its  ef^efts  ;  and  though  thofe  with 
fulphur  and  mercury  are  of  un- 
doubted efHcacy,  yet  they  are  by 
no  means    fupciior   to   the*  more 

iimpl<J 
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fimple  ointments  of  thofe  drugs  de-         Yellow  refln,  _ 

fcribed  hereafter.    The  Edinburgh         Dry  pitch,  each  nine  ounces. 

colleee  has    therefore,  at  the  late  Melt  them  all  together,  and,  vvhilft 
reformation,  very  properly  omitted         the  mixture  is  hot,  llrain  it  off. 

both  the  antipforic  ointments.  ^  .  r  1       r 

This  Ointment  was  tormerly  of 

UNGUENTUM  BASILICUM  confiderableefteem  for  healing  and 

»  Ff    \  V  U  M.  incarnating  Vv'Ounds,  &c.  but  is  faid 


FLAV UM 
Yellow  hnfdlcum  ointment, 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Oil  olive,  one  pint ; 
Yellow  wax, 
Yellow  refin, 

Burgundy  pitch,  each  i  poi:ind. 
Coiamon  turpentine,  three 
ounces. 
Melt  the  wax,  refin,  and  pitch, 
along  with  the  oil  over  *gentle 
fue  ;  then  take  them  from  the 
fire,  add  the  turpentine,  and, 
whilil  the  mixture  remains  hot, 
ftrain  it. 

Eilinh.       ■  ■  . 
Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  one  pound; 
White  refin,  one  pound  and  a 

half; 
Venice  turpentine,  half  a  pound ; 
Oil  olive,  one  pint. 


to  have  an  inconvenience  of  being 
apt  to  render  them  foul,  and  pro- 
duce fungous  flefli  ;  at  prefentisis 
rarely  made  ufe  of;  the  yellow  ba- 
filicum,  and  the  liniment  of  Arcs- 
us,  being  in  genera!  preferred. 

In  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia the  black  balilicum  is  dired- 
ed  as  follows  : 

Take  of  -       - 

Yellow  wax. 

White  refin. 

Mutton  fuet, 

Tar,  each  half  a  pound  ; 

Oil  olive,  a  pint  and  a  half. 
Melt  them  over  a  gentle  fire,  flir- 

ling  them  well   together  ;  and 

then  ftrain  the  ointment. 

How  far  the  alterations  here 
made  may  contribute  to  prevent  the 
inconveniences  above  complained 


Melt  the  wax  and  reiin  in  the  oil ;  of,  or  indeed  whether  the  objedi- 
then  add  the  turpentine,  and  ons  to  the  old  ointment  were  well 
fuaiii  out  the  ointment.  founded,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to 

determine.  Thofe  who  are  the  molt 
These  are  commonly  employed     converfant  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  forts 
indreffings,  fordigeliing,  cleanling     of  applications,  are  apt  to  afcribe 

more  to  the  corapofition  than  it  has 
any  Ihare  in  producing. 


and  incarnating   wounds  and  ul 
ters.    1  hey  differ  very  little,  if  ac 
all,  in  their  efletls,  from  the  /;«/- 
/■unhim  Arcai. 

UNGUENTUM  BASILICU?^ 

NIGRUM  vcl 

TETR  APHARMACUM. 

l^ltick  hnfilicum  oi;it>/tent ;  or  oinlment 

of  four .  ingredients. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  one  pint ; 

Yellow  w:iXj  '  '. 


! 


UNGUENTUM  BASILICUM. 

VIRiDE. 

Green  hnjdicum  ointment. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Yellow  bafilicum,  eight  ounces  j 
Oil  olive,  three  ounces  by  mea- 

fure  I 
yerdigrife  prepared,  one  ounce. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  an  oint- 
■.;"'men!:. 

This 
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This  ointment  is  an  efficacious         the  lard  warmed,   and  carefuUy 
detergent.  Our  hofpitals  have  been         mix  them  together, 
accuftomed  to  prepare  an  ointment         r^,-^  ^^^  unguent  turns  out  of  a 

greatly  refembling  this    under  the  ^^^^    j^^^,^^  ^,^^  ^^.^^^^^  ^^.^^  ^,^^^ 

Jitle  of  Ungimmim  njiride  detergens.  ^q,.^^  ,;n^^  .^hi^^h  is  of  a  very  dingy 

.r.,^,^^^„-,_,--,  ^,^r^T^^TT^lT  huQ .     McFcu rial  un g ucn ts  have  iu 

UNGUENTUM  CITRINUM,  ^^^^  ^^^-^_^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^.. 

rdhivonnment.  ^^^   pieparations  of  this    rniner.iF 

tdinO.  taken  internally  ;   and  ar-.  a';  :  re= 

1  ake  or  j-^^^j.  fj-gqijently  employed,  n:k  only 

Quickfilver,  one  ounce  ;  ^     -^j^  cutaneous  diforders,  as  al- 

Spirit  of  nitre,  two  ounces  5  terants,butlikewife  in  venerealand 

Hogs  lard,  tried     one._ pound.  _  ^^j^^^^  obfti^ate  cales,  for  raifing  a 

Difiblve  the  quickfilver  in  the  .pi-  f^Y^,^,-^^^_      j^e  pivalifm  excited 

rit  of  nitre,   by  digeftion  in  a  ,      ^^^^^^^^   .^  ^-^^^  ^^  j^„   attended 

fand-heat;  and,  whilft   the  lo-  ^^j^j^    ^j^^   ^^^^,,    inconveniencies, 

lution  IS  very  hot,   mix  withit  ^^^  ^^  perform  the  r.-.oft  complete 

the  lard,previouny  melted  byit-  ^^^^_     ^^  r^^^^  confluutions, 


mer- 


felf,  and  juft  beginning  to  grow  ^^^.^^j^^  ^^.^^^  inwardlv.  run  off  by' 

fliff.      Stir   tnem  brifkly  toge-  jheinreftines,  without  affeding  the 

ther,  in  a  marble  mortar,  fo  as  ^^^^^  .   ^^^^  j^  ^^j^^,.^^  ^5^^^  ^^^^c^ 

to  form  the  whole  into  an  oint-  ^j^^  ^-^j,^^,  ^j^^^^  ^^^  quickly,  as  to 

™^"^-  occafion  a  copious  ptyalifiH,  with- 

„       ,   ^  ^,^-nTT-TTn»  out  extending   their  action  to  the 

UNGUENTUM  C/ERULEUM  ^^,^^^^^^     J    ^^^  confequently 

rwt!.  I  JLo  vvithout  removing  the  caufe  of  the 

The  fironger  blue  oimme^it.  dileafe, 
Lond. 
Take  of  Unguhntum   desiccativuu 

Hogs  lard  tried,  two  pounds;  rubrum. 

Quukfilver,  one  pound  ;  Red  def.ccntl've  ointnr.nt. 

Simple  baliam  of  fuiphur,  half  Takeoff 


an  ounce. 


Oil  olive,   a  pint  and  a  half: 


Grind  thequickfilver  with  thebal-  V/hite  wax,  half  a  pound  ; 

fam  of  fuiphur  till  they  art-  per-  Calamine  prepared,  fix  ounces  5 

feaiy  incorporated  ;   then  gra-  Litharge  prepared, 

dually  add  ihe.laru  heated,  and  B:>1e  armenic,  each  four  ounces 5 

mix  them  carefully  t^.gether.  Camphor,  three  drachms. 

Me'ii:  the  w,ax  in  the  oil,  and  hav- 

UNGUENTUM  C^P.ULEUM  ing.  :aken   them  fr.om  the  fire, 

MITIUS.  gradually  .Cprinkle  in  the  other 

<The  7nilder  blue  ointment.  ingredient.:,  ftirring  them  brifkly 

l^Qfid.  together  Jiito  an  ointment.   1  he 

rp^l^g  Qf  camphor     -n^jil     be    previoufiy 

Hogs  lard,  tried,  four  pounds;  ground  with  a  little  oil  of  al- 

Quickfilver,  one  pound  ;        •  monds. 

Common  turpentine, one  ounce;  .    ^.,       ,      ■ 

Grind  t'ne'quickfilver  with  the  tur-  Th  1  s  is  faid  to  be  an  excellent 

pentine  in  a  mortar^  till  it  ceafes  drier  ard  healer  ;  but  is  at  preienc 

to  appear;  then  gradually  add  in  no  great  eiteexr.,  and  rarely  kepr. 


jrs, 
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ir>  the  fhnps.  It  was  retained  m 
the  laft  Kdinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
but  is  now  dropped, 

UnGUENTUM  DIAPOMPH"L"^'*^°^' 

Ointment  t/  potnpholyx. 
Take  of 

Oil  olive,  twenty  ounces ; 
Juice  of  the  berries  of  common, 
or   deadly  nightfhade,  eight 
ounces ; 
White  wax,  five  ounces; 
Cerufie,  four  ounces ; 
Burned  lead, 

Pompholyx,  each  two  ounces  5 

Pure  frankinccnfe,  one  ounce. 

Boil  the  oil  and  the  juice  over  a 

gentle  fire,  till  the  juice  is  ex 
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tine  ;  then,  whilft  the  mafs  remains 
fluid,  ftrain  it  oC 

UNGUENTUM,  vulgo 

LINIMENTUM,  ARC^I. 

The  ointment,  com?nQnly  called  lini- 

ment,  of  Arcetis. 

Edinb^ 

Take  of 

Hogs  lard,  one  pound  ; 

Goats  fuet,  or  mutton  fuet,  two 

pounds ; 
Venice  turpentine. 
Gum  elemi,  each  a  pound  and  a 
half. 
Melt  and  flrain  them,  fo  as  to  make 
an  ointment,  according  to  art„ 


o  ,  .  This  unguent  has  long  been  in 

haled  ;  and  towards  the  end  of  ufe  for  digelting,  cleanfing,  and 
the  cocVion,  melt  the  wax  in  the  incarnating;  and  for  thefe  pur- 
oi!  ;  then  take  the  mixture  from  pofes  is  preferred  by  fome  to  all 
thefire,  andaddtoic,  whilithot,     th^    other    compofitions    of    this 

kind. 


the  other  ingredients  reduced  to 
powder.  Mix  and  make  them 
into  an  ointment. 

This  is  taken,  as  the  preceding, 
frcm  the  lail  edition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia.  It  (lands 
recommended  againil  hot  inflam- 
matory ulcers  and  iharp  defluxions 
on  the  eyes  ;  but  is  very  rarely 
made  ufe  of,  having  for  fome  time 
oiven  place  to  compofitions  more 
fimple,  though  at  leall  equal  in 
efficacy  :  for  which  reafon  it  is 
now  omitted  by  the  college. 

UNGUENTUM  e  GUMMI 

ELEMI. 

Ointment  of  gum  ekmi. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Mutron  fuet,  frefh  and  tried,  two 

pounds  ; 
G'jm  elenii,  one  pound: 
Common  turpentine,  lo  ounces. 
-.leU  the  gum  with  the  fuer,  and 
having  taken  them  from  the  fire, 
i;U;nediaiely  mix  !»  the  turpen- 


UNGUENTUM  EMOLLIENS, 
Emollient  ointment. 
Edinh. 
Take  of 

Palm  oil,  four  pints  ; 
Frelh-drawn  linfeed   oil,   three 

pints ; 
Yellow  wax,  one  pound; 
\  enice  turpentine,  half  apound. 
Melt  the  wax  in  the  oils,  over  a 
gentle  fire,  then  mix  in  turpen- 
tine, and  ftrain  the  ointment, 
which  fupplies  the  place  of  the 
ointment  of  marfhmallowSo 

It  is  at  leaft  equal  to  that  oint» 
mc.1t  for  the  purpofe  expreffed  in 
its  title,  nothing  of  the  mucilage 
or  emollient  matter  of  the  niarfn- 
mallows  being  there  retained.  And 
indeed,  if  mucilages  were  blended 
wiihointmentSjthey  would poffi bly 
diminilh,  rather  than  increafe  their 
emollient  virtue;  ..s  they  lender 
oils  ienfibly  lefs  unft.ious,  forming 
with  them  a  new  compound  differ- 
ent 
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ent  from  the  ingredients,  and  mif- 
cible  with  water  into  a  milky  li- 
quor, as  we  have  feen  in  chap.  vii. 

UNGUENTUM 
MERCURI  ALE. 
Mercurial   ointment. 
Take  of 

Hogs  lard,  two  ounces  ; 
Quickfilver,  one  ounce 
Beat  them  diligently  together,  till 
the  quickfilver  difappears.  It 
may  likewife  be  made  v/ir.li  two, 
three,  or  more  times  the  quan- 
tity of  quickfilver. 

This  is  the  mod  fimple  of  the 
mercurial  ointments,  though  pof- 
fibly  as  efficacious  as  any<  it  re- 
quires, indeed,  a  great  deal  more 
labour  to  extinguiih  the  mercury 
in  the  lard  alone,  than  when  tur- 
pentine, or  ether  like  fubftances, 
are  joined  :  but  in  reeompence,  the 
compofition  with  lard  is  hse  from 
an  intunvenience  which  the  others 
are  accompanied  with,  viz.  being 
apt,  by  frequent  rubbing,  to  fret 
tender  fkins,  Some.chufe  to  (lifFen 
this  ointment  with  a  fourth  part 
offuet(proportionablydiminifhing 
the  lard)  which  gives  it  a  better 
confiiLcnce  for  ufe. 

The  above  prefcrlption  and  re- 
mark \re  from  the  foregoing  e'uion 
of  this  Difpen'atory.  ']  he  college 
has  n6w  received  the  addition  of 
fuet,  in  fuch  proportion  a?  ro  s.-^akc 
one-fourth  the  quantity  o;  the 
whole  ointment  ;  the  prrport! or.  -^^ 
quickfilver  being  continLi^d  che 
fame.  The  compofition  is  now  as 
follows  : 

Edinh. 
Take  gf 

Hogs  lard,  three  ounces; 
Mutt  n  fueti  one  ounce; 
Quicknlver;  one  ounce. 
Beat  them  diligently  together  in  a 
mortar,  till  the  mercurial  glo- 
bules difappear.   This  ointment 


is  made  alfo  with  twice  and 
with  thrice  the  quantity  of  mer- 
cury. 

UNGUENT'UM  e  MERCURIO 

PR^.  IFITATO. 

Ointment  of  n.srcury  precipitate • 

Und, 

Take  of 

Simpie  ointment,  an  ounce  and 

a  half; 
Precipitated fulphur,  2 drachms; 
White  rncicury  precipitate,  two 
fcruplcs. 
IVIixthen^  \velltogether,and  moiilerx 
them  withiey  of  tartar,  that  they 
may  be  made  into  an  ointment. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  mercurial 
oinunent,  and  frequently  made  ufe 
of  againft  cutaneous  diforders.  The 
preparations  ot  mercury  and  ful- 
phur,  here  directed,  are  chofen  on 
account  of  their  colour. 

UNGUENTUM  NERVINUM. 

Ner"je  oint?nent. 
Take  of 

Southernwood, 

Marjoram   (or  origanum) 

IViint, 

Pennyroyal, 

Rue, 

Rofcmary,  each,  U&^h  gathered^ 
fix  ounces ; 

Neats-foot  oil,  five  pints  ; 

Eeeffuet,  three  pounds; 

Oil  of  bays,   half  a  pint. 
Eoil  the  herbs,  with  the  iieats  fooc 

oil  and  •  fuet,    till   the   aqueous 

:i.oifture  is  exhabd  ;   then  prefs 

and  flrain  out  the  liquid,  and, 

adding  to  it  the  oil  of  bays, make 

the  w'iole  into  aa  ointment. 

This  ointment  is  defigned,  as 
its  title  e;:prel.:s,  for  warming  and 
itrengthening  the  nerves.  The 
above  form  is  fro.ni  the  preceding 
edirion  of  the  isinburgh  pharma- 
copeia,   It  is  an  ill  contrived  one  i 

for 
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for  befides  the  ingredients  being 
more  numerous  than  there  is  any 
occafion  for,  the  method  of  treating 
them  is  very  exceptionable.  The 
warm  ftimulating,  nervine  virtues 
of  the  herbs  confilt  in  their  volatile 
parts,  which  are  loft  in  the  boiling 
of  them  with  the  oil.  The  molt 
clFeiflual  method  of  impregnating 
ointments  v^ith  thefe  virtues  of  ve- 
petables,  is  that  which  we  have  for- 
merly propofed  (page  332.)  and 
which  the  college  has  now  receiv- 
ed, adding  a  fuitable  quantity  cf 
the  effential  oil  of  the  lubjed.  The 
prefent  reformed  compofiiion  is  as 
follows : 

Edinh. 
Take  of 

Mutton  fuet,  two  pounds; 

Oil  cf  chamomile  (bydecodion) 
one  pint ; 

Oil  of  bays,  a  pint  and  a  half; 

Effential  oil  of  origanum,  or  cf 
rofemary,  two  ounces. 
Melt  the  fuet,  over  a  gentle  fire, 

in  the  oil  of  chamomile,  fo  as 

to  make  an  ointment  thereof; 

which  being  removed  from  the 

fire,  ftir  into  it  the  oil  of  bays 

and  eiiential  oil. 

iSoME,   inllead  of   mixing  any 

effential  oil  with  the  compofition, 

.  are  cccuilomed  to  rub  a  few  drops 

of  it  upon  the  furface  of  the  plalier 

Vrhen  fpread. 

UNGUENTUM  NUTRITUM. 

The  ointment  called  nulr!tu?ii. 

Edinb. 

1 ake  or 
Litharge, 

Vinegar,  each  two  ounces  | 
Oil  oHve,  fjx  ounces. 

Hub  tiiern  in  a  mortar,  adding  the 
oil  and  vinegar,  alternately,  by 
little  and  little  at  a  time,  till  the 
vinegar  ceafes  to  appear,  and 
the  oiiitir.enf  becomes  urnforiu 
and  vv'hire. 


THisointment  is  troublefome  to 
make,  and  dees  not  keep  well,  the 
vinegar  exhaling,  fo  as  to  leave  the 
compound  too  ftiff":  for  which  rea- 
son, it  is  now  direfted  to  be  made 
in  lefs  quantity  than  in  former 
editions.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a 
good  cooler  and  deiiccative  ;  and. 
is  occafionally  ufed  in  excoriations, 
flight  fcrpiginous  eruptions, and  for 
anointing  the  lips  of  wounds  or 
ulcers  that  itch  much,  or  tend  to 
inflammation. 

Unguentum  ophthalmicum. 

Eye  ointment. 
Take  of 

Ointment  of  tutty,    an    ounce 

and  a  half ; 
Saturnine    ointment,    half    an 

ounce ; 
Camphor,  half  a  drachm. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  an  oint- 
ment, according  to  art. 
This  ointment    may   likewife   be 
made  with  two,   three,  or  more 
times  the  quantify  of  camphor. 

This  unguent  i--  very  well  con- 
trived for  the  purpole  exprefled  in 
its  title  ;  fcarce  any  of  thofe  com- 
monly met  with  being  of  equal  ef- 
ficacy in  inflammations,  and  hot 
acrid  defiuxions  on  the  eyes.  But 
as  a  good  deal  of  caption  is  requi- 
fite  in  the  ufe  of  faiurnine  appli- 
cations, for  fo  tender  an  or.gan  as 
the  eye  ;  and  as  compofitions  of 
this  kind  may  be  eafily  formed  ex- 
temporaneoufly,  with  fuch  propor- 
tions of  the  ingredients  as  the  pre- 
fcriber  fliall  think  iit,  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia  (from  the  pre- 
ceding edition  of  whica  the  above 
form  is  taken)  has  nov    omitted  i:„ 

UNGUENTUM  e  PICE. 
Ointment  of  t.ir, 
Lond. 
Take  of 

MuttCn  fuet,  tried; 

Tar, 
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Tar,  each  equal  weights. 
Melt  them  together,  and  llrain  the 
mixture  vvhillt  hot. 

This  compofition,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  half  its  weight  of  refin, 
has  long  been  ufed  in  the  (hops  as 
a  cheap  fubftitute  to  the  black  ba- 
filicum. 

UNGUENTUM 
SAMBU^-    NUM.    •' 
Ointment  of  elder. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Elder  flowers,  full  blown,  four 

pounds  ; 
Mutton  fuet, tried, three  pounds  i 
Oil  olive,  one  pint. 
Melt  the  fuet  with  the  oil,  and  in 
this  mixture  boil  the  flowers  till 
they  are  almolt  crifp  :  then  flrain 
and  prefb  out  the  ointmento 

Etlinh. 

Take  of 

The  inner  bark  of  the  elder  tree. 
The  leaves  ot  elder,  frelh,  each 

four  ounces  ; 
Linfeed  oil,  two  pints  ; 
White  wax,  fix  ounces. 

Let  the  bark  and  leaves  be  well 
bruifed,  and  boiled  in  the  oil  till 
the  humidity  is  confumed  ;  then 
prefs  out  theoil  through  aftrain 
er,  and  melt  in  it.  the  wax,  foas 
to  make  an  ointment. 

These  ointments  do  not  feem 
fuperior  to  fome  others,  which  are 
much  neater,  and  parable  at  lefs 
expence.  They  can  fcarce  be  fup- 
pofed  to  receive  any  conli-ierable 
virtue  from  the  ingredients  which 
they  take  their  name  from, 

UNGUENT.    SaTURNINUM. 
Saturnine  oint7nent. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Oil  olive,  half  a  pint; 


White  wax,  an  oum  e  and  a  naif; 
Sugar  of  iead,  two  drachms 
Let  the  fugar  of  lead,  reduced  into 
a  very  lubtil  powder,  be  ground 
with  fume  part  of  the  oil,  and 
the  wax  melted  with  the  reft  of 
the  oil ;  mix  both  together,  and 
keep  them  ftirring  till  the  oint« 
ment  is  grown  cold. 

Edinb. 
Take  of 

Sugar  of  lead,  one  ounce; 

V/hite  wax,   tbreeounces  ; 

Oil  olive,  one  p  nt. 
Liquefy  the  Oil  and  a  ax  together, 

and  gradually  add  the   fugar  of 

lead  ;  continually  ftirring  them, 

till,    growing   cold,  they   unite 

into  an  ointment. 

Both  thcfe  ointments  are  ufe» 
ful  coolers  and  deficcatives  :  much, 
fuperior  both  in  tlegancy  and  ef» 
licacy  to  the  nutritum  or  triphar" 
macum. 

UNGUENTUM  SlMPLEXo 

The  fimple   ointment- 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Hog;,  lard,  tried,  two  pounds; 
Rofe   water,    three    ounces    by 
mealure. 

Beat  the  lard  with  the  rofe  water, 
till  they  are  well  mixed  ;  then 
melt  them  over  a  very  gentle 
fire,  and  fet  them  by  for  lome 
time,  that  the  water  may  fub- 
fide  :  pour  the  lard  oft  from  the 
water,  and  keep  inceffantly  llir- 
ring  and  beating  it  ab<;ut  till  it 
grows  cold,  lo  as  to  reduce  it  in- 
to a  light  mcoherenr  mafs  :  laft- 
ly,  add  fo  much  efl^ence  of  le- 
mons as  will  be  lufficient  togive 
a  grateful  odour. 


T  t 
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UNGUENTUM  ROSACEUM.  Sulphur  is  a  certain  remedy 

vul<^o  POMATUM.  for  the  itch,    more  fafe  and  effi- 

the  rofe  ointment,    mnmonly  called  cacious    than    mercury  :     for,    as 

pomatutn..  Dr.  Pringle  obferves,  unlefs  a  mer- 

£difib.  curial  undion  was  to  touch  every 

On  any  quantity  of  hogs  lard,  cut  part  of  the  fkin,  there  can  be  no 

into  fmall  pieces,  and  placed  in  certainty  of  fuccefs ;  whereas,  by 

a  glazed  earthen  veflel,  pour  as  a  fulphureous  one,  a  cure  may  be 

much  water  as  will  rife  above  it  obtained  by  only  partial  undion. 


the  animalcula,  which  occafion 
this  diforder,  being,  like  other  in- 
fers, killed  by  the  fulphureous 
rteams,  which  exhale  by  the  heat  of 

__.^  ^  the  body.      As  to  the  internal  ufe 

perquantity  of  rofe  water;  work  of  mercury,  which  fome  have  ac- 
them  well  together;  and  after-  counted  a  fpecific,  there  are  feveral 
warus,  pouring  off  the  water,  inftances  of  men  ur.dergoingacom- 
add  to  the  lard  fome  drops  of  oil     plete  falivation  for  the  cure  of  the 


fome  inches;  and  digeft  them  to 
gether  for  ten  days,    renewing 
the  water  every  day.     Then  li- 
quefy the  lard  with  a  very  gen- 
tle heat,  and  pour  it  into  a  pro- 


of rhodium. 

These  ointments  are  in  common 
ufe  for  foftening  and  fmoothing  the 
ikin,  and  healing  chaps. 

UNGUENTUM  e  SULPHURE. 
Ointment  of  fulphur, 
Lund. 
Take  of 

The  fimple  ointment,    half  a 

pound  ; 
Flowers  of  fulphur,  unwafhed, 

two  ounces  ; 
Effcnce  of  lemons,  one  fcruple. 
Mix  them  together. 

This  is  defigned  for  cutaneous 
diforders ;  it  is  much  neater  thau 
the  unguentum  antipjoricum  cum  Jul- 
phure,  though,  at  lealt,  equally  ef- 
ficacious. 

Unguentum  ad  psoram. 
Qintmmt  a^ainjl  the  itc/u 
Take  of 

Sulphur,  one  ounce  ; 
Whue  hellebore  root,  in  pow- 
der, or  crude  fal  ammoniac, 
two  drachms ; 
Hogs  laid,  two  ounces. 
Mix,  and  make  them  iiuo  an  oint- 
ment. 


lues  venerea,  without  being  freed 
from  the  itch. 

I  he  quantity  of  ointment,  above 
direifed,  ferves  for  four  unftions : 
the  patient  is  to  be  rubbed  every 
night;  but  to  prevent  any  diforder 
that  might  arife  from  flopping  too 
many  pores  at  once,  a  fourth  part 
of  the  body  is  to  be  rubbed  at  one 
time.  Though  the  itch  m^y  thus 
be  cured  by  one  pot, of  ointmentj, 
it  will  be  proper  to  renew  the  ap- 
plication, and  to  touch  the  parts 
moil  affected,  for  a  few  •  nights 
longer,  till  a  fecond  quant'ty  alio 
isexhaulled,  and  in  the  wor  c.:fes 
to  fubjoin  the  internal  ufe  or  ful- 
phur, not  with  a  view  to  purify  the 
blood,  but  to  diffule  the  fleams 
more  certainly  through  the  fkin  ; 
there  being  reafon  to  believe,  that 
the  animalcula  may  fomecimes  lie 
too  deep  to  be  thoroughly  deftroyed 
by  external  applicacions. 

UNGUENTUM 

TRIPHARMACUM. 

Omtiuent  of  toiee  ingredienis> 

Lond. 

Take  of. 

Common  plaRer,  four  ounces  ; 
Oil  olive,   two  ounces  by  mea- 
lure  j   • 

Vinegar, 
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Vinegar,  one  ounce  by  meafure. 
Boi!  them  together  over  a  gentle 
fire,  keeping  them  continually 
ilirring  till  they  are  reduced  to 
the  confiftence  of  an  oint.T.ent. 

This  is  a  new  method  of  pre- 
paring the  unguent um  nutritum ,  m  u c h 
iefi  troublefome  than  the  one  al- 
ready defcribed  under  that  title. 
The  comporition  proves  likewife 
more  ffnooth  and  uniform,  and  not 
fo  liable  to  grow  drv  in  keeping. 
This  ointment  is  neverthelefs  infe- 
rior, both  in  refpecl  of  elegancy 
and  efficacy,  to  tlie  unguentum  fa- 
turnlnutn. 

UNGUENTUM  TUTI^. 
Ointment  of  tutty. 
Land 
Let  any  quantity  of  prepared  tutty 
be  mixed  with  as  much  purified 
vipers  fat,  as  is  fufficient  to  re- 
duce it  into  the  confiltence  of  a 
Toft  ointment, 

This  ointment  isdefigned  foran 
ophthalmic.  What  particular  vir- 
tues ic  receives  from  the  vipers  fat, 
we  ihall  not  prcTume  to  determine. 

In  the  preceding  edition  of  the 
Edinbufgh  pharmacopoeia,  this 
oiatmenc  was  directed  as  follows: 

Take  of 

White  wax,  three  ounces; 
Bell  oil  olive,  ten  ounces  ; 
Tutty  prepared,  two  ounces | 
Calamine  prepared,  one  ounce. 

Liquefy  the  wax  with  the  oil  over 
a  gentle  lire  :  then  gradually 
fprinkle  in  the  tutty  and  cala- 
mine, continually  itirring  them, 
till  the  ointment  grows  cold. 

This  ointment  may  likewife  be 
made  extemporaneoufly,  by  mix- 
ing the  calamine  and  tutty  with 
four  times  their  (quantity  of  frellj 
butter. 


In  the  prefent  edition,  the  oint- 
ment is  Ordered  to  be  made  only 
with  butter,  ItiiFened  with  a  little 
wax:  and  the  calamine  is  omitted, 
for  certainly  calamine  and  tutty 
were  not  both  neceifary  inonecom- 
pofuion.  The  formula  is  now  as 
follows  : 

Take  of 

Frefh  butter,  four  ounces  i 
White  wax,  two  drachms; 
Tutty  prepared,  one  ounce. 

Melt  the  wax  with  the  butter  over 
a  gentle  fire,  and  then  fprinkle 
in  the  tutty,  continually  iiirring 
them  together,  till  the  ointment 
is  grown  cold. 

There  is  one  inconvenience 
in  the  ufe  of  butter,  that  it  foon 
grows  rancid  in  keeping,  infomuch 
that  the  ointment  made  with  it, 
fhould  feem  uniit  for  an  officinaL 
That  either  butter,  or  vipers  fat, 
is  more  eiFedua!,  or  more  inoffen- 
five  to  the  eyes,  than  the  heft  fort 
of  Florence  oil  ;  that  the  tutty  is 
in  any  refpeft  fuperiortocalamine  j 
or  that  either  have,  in  this  ^orm, 
all  the  efreft  which  they  are  cons- 
monly  fuppofed  to  have,  I  will  not 
,  affirm.  Both  the  calamine  and 
tutty  afl  only  by  virtue  of  the  zinc 
they  contain  5  and  calamine  ap- 
pears to  contain  the  moll  of  tiie 
two,  and  iikewife  to  be  the  leail 
variable  in  its  contents.  But  the 
pure  flowers  prepared  from  zinc  ic- 
felf  (fee  page  542.)  are  doubtlefs 
prelerable  to  either. 

The    Edinburgh  college   havs 
now  added 

UNGUENTUM  TUT/yE 

CAMPFIORATUM. 
Camphorated  o'mt Client  of  tutty. 

Edinb. 
This  is  made  by  adding  to  the 
foregoing  ointnieiu  two  drachras  of 
T  t  z  caraphof^ 
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camphor.     It  is  prepared  alfo  with 
a  double  quantity  ot  camphor. 

UnGUENTUM  VERMIFUGUMs 

Ointment  againjl  -worms. 
Take  ot 

Lavender  cotton, 

Wormsvood, 

RuCj 

Savin, 

Tanly   leaves,   frefh  gathered, 

each  two  ounces  5 
Oil  olive,  a  pint  and  a  half  J 
Hogs  lard,  one  pound  5 
Yellow  wax,  three  ounces ; 
Ox  gall, 
Socotorine  aloes,  each  an  ounce 

and  a  half; 
Coloquintida, 

Wormfeed,  each  one  ounce. 
Bruife  the  herbs,  and  boil  them 
with  the  oil  and  lard,  till  the 
aqueous  moifture  is  evaporated ; 
then  prefs  the  liquor  through  a 
ftrainer,  melt  in  it  the  wax,  and 
afterwards  add  the  other  ingre- 
dients, boiling  and  llirring  them 
together,  lo  as  to  make  an  oint- 
ment. The  aloes,  coloquintida, 
and  worm-feed,  muft  be  pre- 
vioufly  reduced  into  a  very  fub- 
tile  powder. 

This  ointment  is  rubbed  on  the 
bellies  of  children  for  deftroying 
worms,  and  fometimes,  as  is  faid, 
with  good  fuccefs.  It  is  taken  from 
the  preceding  edition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia  ;  in  thepre- 
lent  it  is  omitted. 

UNGUENTUM  ad 
VESlUATORlA  [Z.] 

UNGUENTUM 

EPISPASTICUM  [£.] 

Ointment  for  blijlers, 

Lmd, 

Take  of 

Hogs  lard,  tried, 
Bliftering  plafter,    each  equal 
weights 


Melt  them  together  over  a  very 
gentle  fire,  and  keep  them  con- 
itantly  ftirring  till  grown  cold. 

Edinb^ 

Take  of 
Hogs  lard, 
Venice  turpentine,  each  three 

ounces ; 
Yellow  wax,  one  ounce  ; 
Cantharides,  three  drachms. 

To  the  lard  and  wax  melted  toge- 
ther, add  firft  the  cantharides  re- 
duced into  powder,  and  then  the 
turpentine:  laltly,  mix  the  whole 
into  an  ointment. 

These  ointments  are  addled  in 
the  dreffings  for  blillers,  intended  to 
be  made  perpetual,as  they  are  called, 
or  to  be  kept  running  for  a  confi- 
derable  time,  which  in  many  chro- 
nic, and  fome  acute  cafes,  they  are 
required  to  be.  Particular  care 
(hould  be  taken,  that  the  canthari- 
des employed  in  thefe  compofitions 
be  reduced  into  very  fubtile  powder, 
and  that  the  mixtures  be  made  as 
equal  and  uniform  as  poffible. 

UNGUENTUM 

EPISPASTICUM  MITIUS. 

The  milder  epifpcijlic  ointment. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Cantharides, 
White  reiin. 
Yellow  wax. 
Hogs  lard, 
Venice   turpentine 

ounces ; 
Boiling  water,  a  fufEcient  quan- 
tity. 
Infufe  the  cantharides  in  the  water, 
in  a  clofe  veflel,  for  a  night ;  then 
ilrongly  prefs  out,  and  ftrain  the 
liquor,  and  boil  it  with  the  lard 
till  the  watery  moillure  is  con- 
fumed;  then  add  the  refin,  wax, 
and  turpentine,  and  make  the 
whole  into  an  ointment. 

Tkis 


each  one  ounce  1 
each    two 
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This  ointment,  containing  the 
foluble  parts  of  the  cantharides 
uniformly  blended  with  the  other 
ingredients,  is  more  commodious, 
and  occafions  lefs  pain,  though 
not  lefs  efFedual  in  its  intentions 
than  the  two  foregoing  compofi- 
iions  with  the  fly  in  fubilance. 

UNGUENTUM  VIRIDE. 

Green  ointment. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

The  green  oil,  three  pints  % 
Yellow  wax,  ten  ounces. 

Melt  them  together  over  a  gentle 
iire,  and  keep  the  mixture  con- 
tinually flirring  until  it  is  grown 
cold. 

This  ointment  does  not  Teem  to 
receive  any  particular  virtue  from 
the  ingredients  to  which  its  colour 
is  owing. 

LINIMENTUM  ALBUM, 

White  liniment, 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  three  ounces  by  mea-> 
fure ; 

Spermaceti,  fix  drachms ; 

White  wax,  two  drachms  j 
Melt  them  together  over  a  gentle 

lire,  and  keep  them  conltantly 

an<i  brilkly  ftirring,  till  grown 

cold. 

This  differs  only  in  confidence 
from  the  unguentum  albu7n. 

BALSAMUM  VIRIDE. 

Green  halfam, 

Edinb. 

Take  of 
Linfeed  oil. 
Oil   of   turpentine*    each   one 

pound  ; 
Verdigrife,    in  powder,    three 

drachms. 


Boil  and  ftir  them  well  together  till 
the  verdigrife  is  diflblvedo 
A  balfam,  fimilar  to  this,  is  faid 

to  have  been  greatly  valued  by  our 

furgeons  as  a  detergent. 

LINIMENTUM 
TRIPHARMACUM. 

Liniment  of  three  ingredients. 
Loud, 

Take  of 

Common  plader,  four  ounces  | 
Oil  olive,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  % 
Vinegar,  one  ounce  by  meafurCo 

Boil  them  over  a  gentle  fire,  con- 
tinually ftirring  them  until  they 
acquire  the  confillence  of  a  lini= 
ment« 

This  is  the  fame  with  the  w«- 
guentum  tripharmncum,  except  that 
the  quantity  of  oil  is  hereincreafed^ 
to  give  the  compound  the  fofter 
confillence  of  a  liniment. 

LiNIMENTUM   VOLATILE* 

Volatile  liniment. 
Take  of 

Oil  of  hartihorn. 
Spirit  of  hartfhorn,  each  equal 
parts. 
Mix  them  together. 

D  R .  Pringle  obferves,  that  in  the 
inflammatory  qr.i-ifey,  or  ftrangu- 
lation  of  the  fauces,  a  piece  of 
flannel,  moiftcred  with  this  mix" 
ture,  and  applied  tothethroa*.  to 
be  renewed  every  foui  oi  five 
hours,  is  one  of  the  moft  efficaci- 
ous remedies.  By  means  o.  this 
warm  ftimularing  application,  the 
neck,  and  fometimes  the  whole 
body,  is  put  into  a  fweat,  whichp 
after  bleeding,  eitner  carrif  s  oJFj, 
or  leflens  theinflamination.  Where 
the  (kin  cannot  bear  the  acrimony 
of  this  mixture,  the  volatile  lini- 
ment  of  the  fhops  (page  440)  may 
be  made  trial  of. 

Tt  3 
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CERATUM  ALBUM. 

White  cerate. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Oil  olive,  a  quarter  of  a  pint ; 
White  wax,  four  ounces  ; 
Spermaceti,  half  an  ounce. 
Liquefy  them  all  together,  and  keep 
them  ftirring  till  the  cerate  is 
grown  quite  cold. 

This  differs  from  thewhiteoint- 
ment  and  liniment,  only  in  being 
of  a  thicker  confidence. 

CERATUM  CiTRlNUM. 
I'elloix}  cerate. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Yellow  bafilicum  ointment,  half 

a  pound  ; 
Yellow  wax,  one  ounce. 
Melt  them  together. 

This  is  no  otherwife  different 
from  the  yellow  bafilicum,  than  be- 
ing of  a  lliftei  conliileiice,  which 
renders  it  for  lome  purpofes  more 
commodious. 

CERATUM  FPULOTICUM. 
Epuhtic  cerate. 
Lena. 
Take  of 

Oil  olive,  one  pint  | 
Yellow  wax, 

Calamine  prepared,  each  half  a 
pound. 
Liquefy  the  wax  with  the  oil,  and 
as  [bon  as  the  mixture  begins  to 
grow  lliiF,  fprinkle  in  the  cala- 
mine, keeping  them  coultantly 
flirring  together,  till  theceiateis 
grown  quite  cold. 

UNGUENTUM  e  LAPIDE 
CALAMINARI.    ■ 
Ointment  of  calamine. 

Eainb^        .. 
Tske  of 

YcUgw  wax,  eighteen  ounces  i 


Oil  olive,  two  pints  ; 
Calamine  pr-^pared,  ten  ounces 
and  a  half 
Melt  the  wax  with  the  oil,  and  gra- 
dually fprinkle  in  the  calamine, 
mixing  and  llirring  them  well 
together  till  grown  cold. 

These  compofitions  are  formed 
upon  the  cerate  which  Turner 
ftrongly  recommends  in  cutaneous 
ulcerations  and  excoriations,  and 
which  has  been  ufually  diflinguifh- 
ed  by  his  name.  1  hey  appear  from 
experiencetobeexcellentepulotics, 
and  as  fuch  are  frequently  made  ufe 
of  in  pradice. 

CERATUM  MERCURIALE. 

Mercurial  cerate. 
Lond. 
Take  of 

Yellow  wax, 

Hogs  lard,    tried,   each  half  a 

pound  ; 
Quickfilver,  three  ounces ; 
Simple  balfam  of  fulphur,  one 
drachm. 
Melt  the  wax  with  the  lard,   then 
gradually  add  this  mixture  to  the 
quicklilver  and   balfam   of  ful- 
phur previoufl)  ground  together. 

UnGUENTUM    PARALYTICUiM. 

Paify  ointment. 
Take  of 
Hogs  lard. 

Oil  of  bays,  each  four  ounces ; 
Strong    fpirit    of    vitriol,     one 
ounce. 
Mix,  and  make  them  into  an  un- 
guent. 

This  irritating  compofition  is 
applied  to  numbed  or  paralytic 
limbs :  it  foon  reddens  and  inflames 
the  Ikin,  and  when  this  effeft  is 
produced,  muft  be  taken  off;  after 
which,  the  part  is  to  be  anointed 
with  any  .emollient  unguent,  as 
lh.d.t.  of  elder. 

Unguen- 
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Unguentum  digestivum. 
Digefli've  ointment. 
Take  of 

Yellow  bafilicum, 

Black    bafilicum,     each    eight 

ounces  ; 
Balfam  of  turpentine, fourounces. 
Mix,  and  make  them  into  an  oint- 
ment, 

LiNIMENTUM    ANODYNUM, 

Anodyne  liniment. 
Ta|ce  of 


Nerve  ointment,  three  ounces ; 
Balfam  of  turpentine,  one  ounce. 
Mix  them  together. 

LiNIMENTUM    H^MORROIDALE. 

Liniment  for  the  piles. 
Take  of 

EmoUientointment,  two  ounces^ 

Liquid  laudanum,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix  -hefe  ingredients  with  theyolk 

of  an  egg,  and  work  them  well 

together. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER    XIL 

Epithems. 


EPITHFMA 

VESICA]  ORIUM. 

Blijlering  epUhem. 

Land. 

TAKE  of 
Cantharides,    reduced  into 
a  moft  fubtilf  powder, 
W'heaiflov^er,  each  equal  v.  eight. 
Make  them  into  a  pafte  with  vine- 
gar, 

This  compofuion  is  of  a  fofter 
confillevice  than  tht  bMiering  pla- 
fiers,  and  for  this  reafon  is  in  iome 
cafes  preferred.  PraditionerscifFer 
with  regard  to  the  degree  of  con- 
fifience  and  adhefivenefs  molt  pro- 
per for  applitatioib  of  :hii  kin  i, 
and  fomeiiiiies  vary  them  occasion- 
ally 

CATAPLASMA  e  CYMINO. 
Cataplajm  of  cummin. 

LOnd. 

Take  of 

Cummin  feedb,  half  a  pound  j 

Bay  berries. 

Score ium  leaves  dried, 

Virgiinan  Inakerjot,  each  three 
ounces  ; 

Cloves,  one  ounce  ; 

Honey,  thrice  the  weight  of  the 
j;ovvdered  l[,ecies. 
Make  them  into  a  cataplafm. 

This  is  a  reformation  of  the 

Th  EK  I  ACA  Lo^  DIN  EN  SIS,  which 

for  iome  tin.e  paft  has  been  fcarce 
otherwile  madt  uie  of  than  as  a 
warm  cataplaim  :  only  fuch  of  its 
ingrtdie:ii.^  are  retained  as  contri- 
bute moll  to  this  intention. 

CATAPLAbMA  ARO- 
MA ncUM, 
Aromatic  cataplafm, 
EcUnb, 


Take  of 

Long  birthwort  root, 
Bay  berries,  each  four  ounces  % 
Sweet  fennel  Iceds, 
Mint  leaves,  each  three  ounces  j 
Jamaica  pepper, 
Myrrh,  each  two  ounces  ; 
Jrioney,  thrice  the  weight  of  the 
powders. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a  cata- 
plafm ;  whieh  fupplies  the  place 
of  theriaca  for  external  purpofes. 

CATAPLASMA  DISCUTIENS, 
DfcLit/ent  idiaplajm. 
Eainb. 

Take  of 

Bryony  root,  three  ounces; 
Elder  fiowers,  one  ounce  ; 
Gum  ammoniac,  half  an  ounce ; 
Salammcmiac,  crude,  zdrachms; 
Camphorated  Ipiiii  of  wine,  one 
ounce. 

Boil  the  roots  and  flowers  in  a  fuf- 
licirnt  quantity  of  water,  till 
they  become  tencier  ;  and  hav- 
ing ihen  bruifed  them,  add  to 
them  the  gum  ammoniacum, 
diilolved  in  a  fufiicient  quantity 
of  vinegar,  and  likew  fethe  fal 
ammoniac  and  fpirit  :  mix  the 
whole  together,  fo  as  to  make 
them  into  a  cataplafm. 

This  compofuion  is  as  good  a 
difcutient  as  any  thing  that  can 
well  be  contrived  in  this  form  of 
a  cataplafm.  In  fome  of  our  hof- 
piiais  the  following  more  fimple 
lorm  IS  made  ufe  of. 

CaTAPLASMA    DiSCUTIENS. 

Djcutient  cataPlalm. 
ake  or 
Barley  meal,  fix  ounces  \ 

Frefli 
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Freih    hemlock,    well    bruiftd, 

two  ounces  ; 
Crude  fal  ammoniac,    half  an 

ounce  ; 
Vinegar,  a  fufficient  quantity. 
Boil    the    meal   and  the   hemlock 
leaves  for  a  little  time   in  the 
vinegar,     and     then    mix    with 
them  the  fal  ammoniac, 

CATAPLASMA  MATURANS^ 
Ri^enin^  cata^lajm. 
Lund, 
Take  of 

figs,  four  ounces ; 

Yeiio^v  bafijicum  ointment,  one 

ounce  ; 
Galbanum,  itrained,  half  an 
ounce. 
Beat  the  figs  thoroughly  in  a  mor- 
tar, occalionally  dropping  in 
fome  fpint  of  wine  or  ftrong 
ale;  then  carefully  mix  with 
them  the  ointnent  firft  hquefied 
along  wiih  the  galbanum. 

CATAPLASMA  .-UPrLRANS. 
Su'^purating  cataplajm. 
tdinb. 
Take  of 

Wh  te    lily    (>  r    marfhmallow) 

roo.s,  loui  ounces  ; 
Fa  I  hgs,  one  ounce  ; 
Raw  Oil  i  I  ins,  bruife.,nx  drachms; 
Galbauum.   hall   an  ounce  ; 
Yellow  baiilicum  oi,  tment, 
Oil  of  chamomile  by  decodion, 

each  one  ounce  ; 
Linltru  meal,  as  much  as  is 
fufncient. 
Let  tlie  lily  (or  marfhmallow) 
roots  be  boiled  along  with  the 
figs,  in  a  (ufiicient  quantity  of 
wat<  r,  till  they  become  tender  ; 
then  bruifc,  and  add  to  them 
the  other  ingredients,  and  make 
the  whole  into  a  cataplafm,  ac- 
cording to  art.  1  he  galbanum 
mull  be  previoufly  dilfoived  in 
the  yolk  ol  an  egg. 


Both  thefe  compofitions  are 
goo  fuppurants,  or  ripeners ; 
though  their  effeds  probably  de- 
pend more  on  their  keeping  the 
part  foft,  moift,  and  warm,  than 
on  any  particular  qualities  oi  ihe 
ingredients. 

SfNAPISMUS. 

Afmapifm^ 

EcUnh. 

Take  of 

Mullard  feed,  in  powder. 
Crumb   of  bread,    each   equal 

parts  ; 
Strong  vinegar,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient. 
Mix  and   make  them  into  a    ca- 
taplaim  ;  to  which  is  fometimes 
added  a  little  bruifed  garlic 

In  the  preceding  edition  two  fi- 
na.ijfms  were  delcribed  ;  s.  ftrnple, 
which  is  that  above  directed,  with- 
out the  g.  rlick  ;  and  a  compound, 
which  is  as  follows  : 

Take  of 

Muuard  feed,  In  powder. 
Crumb    of    bread,    each    two 

ounces  | 
Garlic,  bruifed,  half  an  ounce; 
Bl.ick  foap,  one  ounce  ; 
Strong  vinegar,  a  fufiicieutquan- 
tity. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a  cata- 
plafm, according  to  art. 

Both  thefe  compofitions  are 
employed  only  as  flimulants :  they 
often  inflame  the  part,  and  raile 
blilters,  but  not  fo  perfectly  as 
cantharides.  They  are  frequently 
applied  to  the  foles  of  tne  feet 
in  the  low  ftate  of  ai.ute  difeales, 
for  raifing  the  puife  and  relieving 
the  head. 
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Part  IV. 


COAGULUM 

ALU;ViiNv)SUM. 

Alum  curd. 

Lond. 


Boil  them  a  little  together. 


Cataplasma  stomachicum 
Stomachic  cataplafni: 
Take  of  .        r     ^  1        f 

Any  quantity  of  the  white  of     Take  ot 

-ggs- 


Agitate  it  with  a  fufficiently  large 
lump  of  alum,  in  a  tin  dilh, 
until  it  is  coagulated. 

This  preparation  is  taken  from 
Rivenus.  It  i=  an  ufeful  aftringent 
epithem  for  fore,  moift  eyes,  and 
excellently  cools  and  repreffes  thin 
defluxions.  Slighterinflammations 


The   aromatic   cataplafm,    one 

ounce  ; 
Exprefled    oil     of    mace,     two 

drachms ; 
Anodyne  balfam,  as  much  as  is 

fufficient  to  reduce  them  into 

a  proper  confiftence. 

Cat  API-ASMA    CAMPHORATUM. 

Camphorated  cataplafm. 


of  the  eyes,  occafioned   by  dull,     fake  of 

expofure  to  the  fun,  or  other  like         Aromatic  cataplafm,  one  ounce; 


caufes,  are  generally  removed 
by  fomenting  them  with  warm 
milk  and  water,  and  wafhing 
them  with  the  collyrium  delcribed 
in  page  620.  Where  the  com- 
plaint is  more  violent,  this  pre- 
paration, after  the  inflammation 
has  yielded  a  little  to  bleeding,  is 
one  of  the  bell  external  remedies. 
It  is  to  be  fpread  on  lint,  and  ap- 
plied at  bed-time. 

Cataplasma  emolliens. 
Emollient  cataplajm. 
Take  of 

Crumb  of  bread,  eight  ounces ; 
White  foap,  one  ounce  ; 
Cows  milk,    freflij   a  fufHcient 
(jaantityo 


Camphor,  one  drachm. 
Mix  them  together. 

Cataplasma   ischiadicum. 
Ifchiadic  cataplafm. 

Take  of 

Muilard  feed,  half  a  pound  j 
White  pepper. 
Ginger,  each  one  drachm  ; 
Simple  oxymel,  as  much  as  will 
reduce  them  into  a  cataplafm. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  compofitions, 
which  are  taken  from  our  hofpi- 
tals,  may  be  eafily  underftood  from 
their  titles.  The  laft  is  a  very 
flimulating  application,  and  fre- 
quently veficates  the  Ikin. 
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Bforbent  earths  pagt  6z 

Acacia,  Egyptian  73 

German     205,  400 

Acids  61 

animal  143 

mineral  24 

marine  25,  448 

nitrous  25,  447 

vitriolic  S^,  443 

vegetable  8,     14 

Acrids  69 

Adder  245 

Adderftongue  188 

^thiops,  fet  Ethiops  i^. 

Affinities  of  bodies  27 

Agaric  '  76 

of  the  oak  ik 

Agrimony  77 

hemp-agrimony  139 

water  agrimony  il?. 

Alder  79 

black  alder  79 

Alcohol  581 

Ales  medicated               '  301 

aperient  3oz 

bitter  ih. 

Butler's  j^. 

cephalic  z'/?. 

diuretic  tl>. 

fcorbutic  303 

Alexanders  155 

Alkaline  infufion  276 

falts,  fixed  8,  423 

volatile  429 

Alkanet  87 

Alli'pice  aoi 

Almonds  85 

expreffed  oil  266 

Almond  foap  436 

Aloes  7g 

purified                 >  362 

gum  497 

lefin  0. 


Aloes  elixir 
pills 
wine 
wood 


page  ^z-^ 
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Alterative  mercurials,  &c« 

fee  Mercurials,  &c„ 

Alum  8a 

burned  or  dried  464 

curd  650 

water  or  fohuion  464 

whey  283 

Amber  254 

prepared  256 

-baliam  48  c 

compound  powder  554. 

tindure  318 

troches  55^ 

oil,  fait  and  fpirit  481 

Ambergris  85 

efience  328 

Ammoniac  iait,  fee  Salt  ih. 

Ammouiacum  gum  84. 

purified  26s 

j'jiep  _  _        ih. 

milk,  or  milky  folution  ii^. 

plaller  with  mercury      629 

Amomum  84 

Anacardium  gg 

Angelica  87 

candled  337 

diftilled  water  37 e 

Anhalt  waterj  jgg 

Animals  ig 

Anime  gg 

Anifeed  /^^ 

efTential  oil,  360 

compound  water  303 

Antihedic  of  Poterius  543 

Antimony  gn 

butter  ^38 

calx  529 

cauftic     .  538 

;              ceruffe  530 

Antimony 
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Antimony  cinnabar          page 

crocus 

diaphoretic 

emetic  mild 

ethiops 

glafs 

glafs  cerated 

panacea 

prepared 

purging 

reguius 

fuiphurs 

tinttures 

wine 
Ants 

Apozems,  fee  Decoftions. 
Apple,  crab 

garden 
Aquafortis 

compound 

purified 
Aqua  regia 
Arabic  gum 

emulfion 
Arcaeus's  liniment 
Archangel 
Aromatics 
Arquebufade  water 
Arrach,  garden 
(linking 
Arfenic 
Arfmart,  biting 

fpotted 
Arum 

eleftary 
emulfion 

compound  powder 
Afafoetida 

purified 

tindure 
Afarabacca 
Afh  tree 

Alhes  of  vegetables 
pearl-alh 
potafii 
Ruflia  aihes 
Afparagus 
Ailhmatic  elixir 
Aftringents 
Athanor  furnace 
Avens 


539 
527 
529 
528 

545 
536 

5^7 

535 
250 

537 
53^ 
534 
523 
293 
•43 

172 

171 

449 

45' 
450 

451 
149 

605 

638 

163 

69 

398 
97 
97 
93 

595 

194 

94 

334 
607 

548 

95 
261 

309 

95 

'44 

22 

126 

160 

126 

96 

3H 
67 

32 
119 


B. 


Ba'auftines                           page  99 

Balm 

«75 

fimple  water 

378 

compound  water 

3H 

Balfam  of  amber 

481 

anodyne                 421 

,  440 

of  Berne 

322 

of  Canada 

239 

cephalic 

590 

of  Copaiba 

99 

Friar's 

522 

of  Gilead 

189 

green 

645 

of  guaiacum 

321 

Guido's 

421 

of  life 

31^ 

Locatelli's 

589 

odoriferous 

590 

Perfian 

322 

of  Peru 

100 

faponaceous 

439 

of  fulphur 

485 

of  Tolu 

101 

of  turpentine 

419 

traumatic 

322 

Wade's 

ib. 

Barbadoes  tar 

198 

dillilled  oil 

419 

Barberries 

103 

gelly  of 

33^ 

Barilla 

427 

Barks,  feafon  of  gathering 

253 

Barley 

'53 

Barley  water 

282 

Bafil 

186 

Bafilicum  ointment 

636 

Baftard-fafFron 

118 

Baftard-ftone-parfley 

85 

Baume  de  commandeur 

322 

Bay-berries 

164 

eleftary 

586 

elfential  oil 

362 

Bay  leaves 

164 

Bdellium 

lOl 

Beans 

140 

buck-beans 

242 

Mai  aca- bean 

86 

Bearlbreech  or  brankurflne 

74 

Bedllraw,  ladies 

HS 

Bees 

I 

N    D 

Bees 

page  90 

Beets 

103 

Benit  herb 

119 

Benzoine 

lOZ 

flowers 

479 

magiftery 

327 

tindure 

ih. 

Betony 

103 

Bezoar  ftone 

104 

prepared 

255 

Bezoar  mineral 

540 

with  tin 

544 

Bezoardic  powder 

55' 

Birch 

1 04 

Birthworts 

9^ 

Bifhopfweed 

«3 

Bifmuth 

105 

magiftery 

541 

Biftort 

106 

Bitters 

70 

Bitter  ale 

302 

infufion 

•273 

purging 

ih. 

tin£lure 

305 

wine 

^9!> 

Bitter-apple 

128 

Bitter-fweet 

136 

Bitter-vetch 

190 

Bitumens 

21 

Black- berries 

211 

Bleffed-thillle 

117 

Bliftering  plafters 

632 

epithem 

647 

ointments 

644 

Bloodflone 

150 

prepared 

255 

Bluebottle 

133 

Bolar  earths 

23,  65 

Bole-armenic 

106 

French*  Sec, 

ib. 

compound  powders 

549 

Bolufes 

579 

alexipharmac 

ib. 

of  alum 

580 

antidyfenteric 

582 

of  camphor 

580 

of  caltor 

ih. 

cathartic 

ib. 

with  mercury     581 

diaphoretic 

ih. 

diuretic 

ih. 

E    X. 
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Bolufes,  emmenagogue    page  582 

febrifuge  ih, 

hylleric  ih, 

iliac      ^  583 

mercurial  ih. 

emetic  ih. 

peroral  ih. 

of  rhubarb  with  mercury?^, 

rheumatic  ih» 

fcillitic  584 

fudorilic  ih, 

treacle  ih. 

turpentine  ih. 

Bones  63 

Borage  107 

Borax  ih. 

its  fedative  fait  48© 

Box  wood  I  io 

empyreumatic  oil  41  i 

Brakes  142 

Bramble  211 

Bran  242 

Brankurfine  74 

Brafil  wood  218 

Bread  242 

fow- bread  94 

Briar,  wild  134. 

Brimltone,  fee  Sulphur  234 

Brooklime  loa 

Broom  I46 

butcher/broom  211 

Broth,  viper  283 

Bryony  108 

compound  water  393 

Buckbeans  242 

Buckthorn  229 

^yrup  347 

Bugle  109 

Bugiofs  ih. 

Burdock  loi 

decoftion  285 

Burgundy  pitch  20a 

Burnet  199 

Burnet-faxifrage             '  ih, 

black  20Q 

Butcherlbroom  211 

Butler's  aie  302 

Butter  of  antimony  558 

Butterbur  1^8 


Cabbages 


6S4 


E    X. 


Carrot,  deadly 

f^ge  239 

c. 

Caicarilla 

i57 

Cabbages                             M 

'e  108 

Caflja 

I  20 
586 
260 

Calamine 

J  iO 

eledtary 

prepared 
cerate 

255 

pulp 

646 

Caflia  lignea 

121 

ointment 

ik 

Caffiduny 

232 

Calamint 

1 11 

Callumunar 

121 

ib. 

Calamus  aromaiicus 

lb. 

Callor 

Calcinacion 

56 

bolus 

5b'o 

Calomel 

5 '9 

ti  natures 

307' 

308 

Calx  of  antimony 

5^9 

fimple  water 

373 

mercury 

512 

Cataplainis 

647 

tin 

503 

aromatic 

ib. 

Camels  hay 

'59 

comphorated 

649 

Cammoci< 

187 

of  cummin 

647 

Camomile,  fee  Chamomile 

'4 

diicutient 

lb. 

Cam  peachy  wood 

167 

emollient 

649 

Camphor                               i 

2, 13 

ifchiadic 

2b. 

bolus 

360 

ripening 

64  s 

cataplafm 

649 

ftomachic 

649 

emuliion 

606 

fuppuracing 

6a^ 

jaiep 

609 

Catechu 

5^3 

ointment 

63  s 

Catmint 

lb.2 

folution  in  oil 

332 

CauliHower 

ic8 

folution  in  fpiric 

y^-i 

Cauliic,  antimonial 

538 

Candies,  fee  Piekrves 

3.6 

common  milder 

4^9 

Caneila,  white 

M4 

ilronger 

ib. 

Cautharides 

115 

lunar 

49  » 

tindlures 

3C.6 

Cautery,   potential 

4..8 

plallers 

632 

Cayan  pepper 

201 

oinLaicnts 

644 

Celandine 

J  24 

Capers 

116 

Centaury 

J  22 

Caper  bark 

lb. 

extradl 

404 

Capillary  heibs 

250 

Cerate  of  calamine 

646 

Capficum 

201 

epulotic 

ib. 

Carauna 

1.6 

mercurial 

ib. 

Cdia^vay  feeds 

119 

Turner's 

th. 

efferitia!  oil 

360 

w  h  i  te 

ib. 

fpiritoous  water 

394 

yeilovv 

lb. 

Cordamom  feeus 

u6 

Cerufle 

123, 

5c'i 

■     fpincuous  water 

393 

compound  powder 

550 

^    tini^.ure 

3^7 

Cerufie  of  antimt>ny 

530 

Carduus  benedictus' 

117 

Cetera,  h 

'^3 

■i?3 

extract 

3~5 

Ch.ik 

itifi.'iion 

269 

prepared               '    ■ 

' 

255 

iimpie  ^vater 

375 

df  codioa 

' 

279 
610 

C'lrl'ne  th  ii;e 

Carp;.haiiam 

Cuirot 

i.'8 

julep- 

Chalybeate  preparations, 
bieci  tinclures 

fee 

312 

_of  Crete 

lb. 

Chalybeate 
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Chalybeate  wine  page 

Chamomile 

eflential  oil 
oil  by  decodlion 
iimple  water 
extract 
wild 
Chade  tree 
Cheeferennet 
Cherries 

black  cherry  water 
winter  cherries 
Chervil 
Chick  peas 
Chickweed 
China  root 
Chio  turpentine 
Chocolate  nut 
Cicely  fweet 
Cichory 

Cinnabar  of  antimony 
factitious 
native 
Cinnamon 

efTe ntial  oil 
fimple  water 
fpirituoos  water 
infufion 
tindture 
Cinqucfoil 

Circulatory  veflels  4^ 

Citrons 
Citruls 
Civet 
Clary 
Clays 
Clivers 

Clove-july-flowers 
fyrup 
fpice 

ellential  oil 
Coating  glafies 
Cobalt 
Cobweb 
Cochineal 
Coffee 

Colbatch's  ftyptic  powder 
Cokothar  of  vitriol 
Cold  feeds 
Coleworts,  garden 
ica 


294 
124 
361 

330 

377 
404 
130 

77 

145 

izi 

376 

77 
123 

125 
8i 
125 
238 
I  10 
180 
125 

5^9 
509 

126 

127 
361 
377 
394 
277 
308 
194 

3°4 

127 

lb. 

249 

'53 

23 

90 

1  19 

342 

1 19 

360 

34 

93 

90 

127 

128 

543 
443 
250 
108 


Colledion  of  fimples        fagez^i 
Collyriums  6zo 

dry  of  Rhazi  560 

Colophony  420 

Coloquintida  128 

extrad         408,  414 


piils 
Coltsfoot 
Columbines 
Com  fry 
Comminution 
Confeftion  of  Archigenes 

cordial  414, 

of  Damocrates 
of  kermes 
Japonic 
Pauline 
Rawleigh's 
Conferves 
Conferve  of  hipps 

lavender 

mallows 

mint 

orange  peel 

roiemary 

rofes 

fcurvy-grafs 
floes 

woodforrel 
wormwood 

Confound,  middle 

Contrayerva 


5t,9 

243 

90 

129 

53 
591 

591 

lb. 

349 
5^9 
59f 
4'4 
III 
330 

33S 

ib, 

334 
335 

334 
ib. 

334 
335 
109 
129 


compound  powder  551 


Copaiba  balfam 

compound  oil 
Copal 
Copper 

calx 

cryrtals 

volatile  tindure 
Copperas 
t,  oral 

prepared 
Coralline 

;.  oralliae  mercury 
Coriander 
Cork 

Lornachini' 
Cornel 
CoriMofe 


powaer 


99 
4^.0 
129 
132 
498 

lb. 

499 

129 
Z55 
129 
5'3 

i29 

553 
130 

'93 
Collmary 
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Coftmarf' 
Lollus 
Cow  flips 

fyrup 
Crab  apples 
Crabs  claws 

prepared 
compound 
Crabs-eyes 

prepared 
Cranefbill 
Cream  of  tartar 
CrelTes 

fciatica  crefles 
Crocus  of  antimony 
waihed 
medicinal 
of  iron,  aperient 
altringen 
Crocus  of  metals 
Crow  toot-cranetbill 
Cryital 

Cryilallization 
Cryllais  of  copper 
tarur 
Cubebs 
Cucumber 

wild  cucumber 
Cucurbit 
Cummin 

eflential  oil 
cataplafm 
plaiter 
Currants,  red 

gelly 
Currant  raiiins 
Cyperus  root 
Cypiels  tree 
Cyprus  turpentine 

D. 
DafFy's  elixir 
Dailies 
Daiiiafli  rcfe 
Damfons 
Dandelion 
Danewort 
Dates 

Dead  nettle 
Deadly  cairot 
Deaaly  nightihade 


463 


^age  99 
193 

17a 
114 

255 
er  5  so 
i'4 
35S 
146 

475 
i8t 
156 

5^7 
528 
536 

49  S 

t         i6» 

527 

146 
64 

459 
498 

472 

^34 

361 
647 
628 
209 

33^ 
248 

J34 
■32 

238 


3'7 
102 

209 

205 

J35 
136 
134 
163 

239 

2^7 


Decantation 
Decoftions 

antifebrile 

antiheflic 

aftringent 

of  burdock 

of  chalk 

common 

diuretic 

febrifuge 

for  fomentations 

for  glylters 

of  Japan  earth 

Japonic 

ideric 

of  logwood 

nephritic 

nitrous 

peftoral 

Peruvian 

feneka 

fnakeroot 


26b,  278 
284 
283 
28$ 

Z79 

287- 
285 
284 
287 

286 
279 
2S0 
285 
2bo 
2S1 

286 

iL 

28i 

of  tamarinds  with  fena  282 

284 
278 
279 
280 

57 

43 
45 
2^. 

57 

178 

626 

588 


vulnerary 

white 

compound 

of  the  woods 
Deflagration 
Deliquiation 
Depuration 
Defpumation 
Detonacion 
Devil's  bit 
Diachylon  plafter 
Diafcordium 
Diet-drinks,  fee  AleSj,  Wines,  De 

codions. 
Digeilion 
Dill 

efiential  oil 
fimpie  water 
Diftillation 

of  firaple  waters 

of  vinous  fpirits 

of  acid  fpirits 

of  aik aline  fpirits 

of  effential  oils 

of  empyreumatic  oils 
Dittander 
Dittany  of  Crete 

white  or  baftard 


44 

^7 

360 

374 

49 
37c 

381 

44J 
430 

33? 

165 
135 
»43 
Dock 
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Dock                                      page 

,63 

water  dock 

ib. 

Dodder  of  thyme 

133 

Dog-rofe 

134 

Dog's  mercury 

176 

Double  tongue 

453 

Dragons 

336 

Dragant  oMm,  fee  Tragacanth 

Draughts 

609 

cathartic 

616 

falinc 

ib. 

diaphoretic 

617 

diuretic 

ib. 

anodyne 

ib. 

oily 

607 

Drops,  palfy 

386 

of  life 

328 

Dropwort 

141 

Drying  of  fimples   .• 

25Z 

Dungs 

232 

Dwarf-elder 

136 

^• 

Earths,  general  divifion  of  z 

T,  62 

Earth,  fullers 

126 

Japan 

155 

I.emnian 

107 

fealed 

167 

Silefian 

107 

Earthworms 

170 

Eaton's  ftyptic 

3'8 

Eau  d'arquebufade 

398 

de  carmes 

3«3 

de  luce 

442 

de  Rabel 

455 

Edulcoration 

48 

Eel 

88 

Eggfhells  prepared 

256 

Elaterium 

402 

Elder 

216 

berries,  rob  of 

399 

flowers,  fimple  water 

380 

oil  by  deco6lion33i 

ointment 

641 

Elder,  dwarf 

136 

Elecampane 

138 

candied 

337 

extraft 

405 

Elediaries 

585 

.Eledlary.  acid 

.597 

E    K 
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Eleftary,  alexeterial         ^age  597 

alterative  ib, 

antlepileptic  ib, 
antidyfenteric    586,  598 

aromatic  598 

of  arum  root  334 

balfamic  598 

of  bayberries  586 

binding  602. 

caryocolline  588 

of  cafia  586 

chalybeate  598 

deobftruent  599 

for  a  gonorrhcsa  ib, 

of  guaiacum  ib, 

hasmorrhoidal  5o2 

incraffating  600 

lenitive  587 

nepbriiic  600 

paralytic  ib. 

pedoral  58S 

Peruvian  600 

purgative  acid  601 

faponaceous  ib» 

offcammony  5S8 

of  fcordium  ib, 

offulphur  602 

Eleml  137 

ointment  638 

Eleutheria  137 

Elixir  of  aloes  323 

afthmatic  324 

Daffy's  317 

of  health  316 

of  guaiacum  321 
of  myrih  compound       326 

paregoric  324 

pedtoral  ib. 

of  propriety  323 

Helmont's  292 

Paracelfus's  323 

vitriolic  ib. 

facred  326 

ilomachic  305 

uterine  326 

of  vitriol  325 

acid  324 

dulcified  326 

Mynficht's  325 

Vigani's  326 

Elks  hoof  jy 
U  u.                          Elutriation. 
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Elutrlatlon 
Emerald 
Emetics 
Emulfions 
Emulfion,  Arabic 


INDEX. 


P^g^  55 

64 

70 

605 

606 


Ethiops  antimonial 
mineral 


97 
328 

329 


with  arum  608 

camphorated  6o5 

common  605 

oily  607 

purging  606 

of  fperraaceti  607 

Endive  138 

Ens  Veneris  449 

Epithemi  648 

bliflering  ib. 

volatile  440 

Epfom  fait  214 

Eryngo  J39 

candied  336 

EfTencej  alexipharmac  329 

of  ambergris  328 

of  lemons  363 

of  Neroli 

royal 

of  the  woods 

Efiential  oils       .  353 

fa|ts  475 

Ethereal  fpint  4^5 

Ethiopic  pills  572 

545 
508 

martial  .       49^ 

Evaporation  48 

Exficcation  cz 

ExpreiTion  jfj, 

Extraftion  ^^ 

Exiradls  403 

Extraft,   cathartic  415 

of  centaury  404 

of  chamomile  ib. 

of  elecampane  405 

of  gentian  /^, 

of  guaiacum  A07 

of  b!ack  hellebore     406 

of  heijijock  400 

ofj^ap  412 

of  iiqu'rice  405 

of  lopwood       406,  413 

ofopiuin  b;  'i'- fllion4i5 

cfPeruvian  bark  406,4   3 

ofplantane  400 


Extradl  of  Rudius 

page  408 

of  rue 

407 

of  fafFron 

411 

of  favin 

407 

of  fteel 

294 

Thebaic 

z6i 

of  wormwood 

404 

Eyebright 

140 

F. 

Fats  ^  18,  98 

prepared  or  ptlriiied  257 

Featherfew  174 

Fennel  142 

eflential  oil  361 

fimple  water  J78 

Fennel  flower  183 

hogs- fennel  199 

Fenugreek  143 

Fermentation  5 

Fern  142 

Feverfew  174 

Figs  s  I  8 

Figwort  323 

Filtration  45 

Fir  72,  238 

Fiih-glue  156 

Flag,  1  weet  1 1  i 

yellow  water-flag  147 

Flax,  common  169 

purging  ib. 

Fleawort  206 

Flies    Spanilh  115 

Flint  64 

Flixweed  228 

Flower  de-luce  158 

yellow  water  flower-de-luce  147 

Flowers  of  benzoine  479 

fal  ammoniac  463 

fulphur  484 

walhed        ib. 

fteel  496 

zinc  542 

Fluellin  137 

honey  of  350 

Fluxes  tor  metals  57,   532 

Fomentation,   anodyne  287 

aromatic  •  ib. 

common  ib, 

ftrengthening     288 

Foxglove  I  5  5 

Frank- 


I    N    ] 

page  248 

207 
126 


Frankincenfe 
Friar's  balfam 
Frogs  fpawn 
Fullers  earth 
Fulminating  gold 
Fumitory 
Furnaces 
Fufton 

G. 


Galanga! 
Galbanum 

purified 
Galenic  pharmacy 
Galls 
Gamboge 

pills 
Gargarifm,  aftringent 
common 
emollient 
detergent 
Garlick 

oxymel 

fyrup 
Garnet  flone 
Gaicoitn's  powder 
Gell)  of  barberries 

currants 

hartlhorn 

quinces 
Gentian 

extract 
Germander 

water  germander 
Giiia  of  vitriol 
Ginger 

fyrup 
Ginffng 

Glals  veflels,^  coating 
Glals  of  antimony 

cerated 
Glaf'-vvort 
Glauber's  fait 
Glutinous  lubftances 
Glyiier.  anodyne 

aftringent 

for  the  colic 

conrimon 

doinelHc 

envoUient 


144. 


55 


144 

ib. 

261 

I 

145 

ib. 
572 
621 

iL 

ib. 

ib. 

78 
351 
348 

64 
551 
338 

ib, 
283 

338 
146 

405 
123 

223 
464 
249 
ib, 
146 

34 
536 

537 
160 

486 
66 
621 
622 
621 
622 
ib. 
621 


)    E    K 

Glyller,  foetid 
opiate 
purgative 
ftarch 
turpeotine 
Goats-rue 
Gold 

fulminating 
mofaic 
potable 
Golden-rod 
Goldilocks 
Goofegrafs 
Gourd  feed 
Grains  of  paradife 
cnidian 
oily>  purging 
Grafs 
Gromwell 
Groundivy 
Groundpine 
Groundfel 

Guaiacum,  gum  and  wood 
balfam 
elixir 
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page  622 
621 
622 
6zE 
622 

14? 
98 

489 

506 

489 

246 
23Z 

90 
132 
146 

220 
226 
146 
169 

150 

124 

139 

1 48 
321 


empyreumaticaloil  41 8 


extraft 
refin 

tindlurCj  volatile 
wines 
Guido's  balfam 
Guinea  pepper 
Gum 
Gum  of  aloes 

ammoniacum 
anime 
Arabic 

cherry  and  plum  tree 
elemi 
guaiacum 
hederas 
juniper 
lac 

fei  eka 
tragacanth° 
Gum-rei;ii 

ftraining  of 
Gypfum 

H, 
Hartfhorn 

calcined 

U  13    2 


407 

410 

Sio 

sot 

421: 

201 

13,  €6 

407 

84 

88 

149 
ib. 

»37 

14S 

150 
159 
i6z 

149 
ib, 
14 

261 

6c 


23 


-  130 

259 
Hartlhorn 


I 
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Hartfhorn  gclly  page  283 

oil,  fait,  fpirit  4P 

Hanftongue  '^^ 

Harrwort  226 

Hawthorn  229 

BedgehylTop  '4^ 

Hcdg^muftard  139 

Hellebore,  black  1  5 1 

extrad  406 

tinfture  313 

white  151 

honey  350 

tinfture  321 

Hematites  1 50 

Hemlock  125 

extraft  400 

Hemp  114 

water-hemp  139 

hemp-agrimony  ih. 

Henbane,  black  and  white  154 

Herb-benet  119 

Herb-maltich  T73 

Herb-paris  152 

Hub-truelove  ib. 

Herb  twopence  184 

Hemiodaftyls  1 53 

Hiera  picra  555 

Hipps  134 

conferve  336 

Hogs-fennel  199 

Honey  174, 

clarified  2158 

Egyptian  634 

of  fluellin  350 

hellebore  ib. 

of  herb  mercury  ib, 

of  roles  ib. 

folutive  ib. 

Honey  water  386 

Honey  fuckle  116 

Hops  j^ri 

Horehound  172 

Horns  5, 

Horieradifii         „  207 
compound  water  397 

Horfe'ail  121 

Hot  feeds                 .    .  jqo 

Hoandllongue                ''  i-i* 

Houfeleek  224 

Hungary  water  384 

Hypociftis                   ^  1^4 


HyfTop 


eflential  oil 
fimple  water 

J.  L 


page  I  ?4 
362 

378 


Jack-by-the-hedge  78 

Jalap  155 

extrafts  412 

refin  410 

tinftures  310,  311 

Jamaica  pepper, y^'e  Pimento    201 

Japan  earth  u;; 

decodion  286. 

tinfture  311 

troches  563 

Jafmine  156 

Ifteric  decoftion  280 

Jerufalem-oak  108 

Jerufalem  fage  206 

Jefuits  bark,  y^e  Peruvian         195 

Jews-ear  98 

Jews-pitch  106 

Incineration  56 

Indian  leaf              '  171 

Infernal  ftone  490 

Infufions  261 

Infufion,  alkaline  276 

antifcorbutic  ih, 

bitter  2''3 

purging  ib. 

ofcarduus  269 

cephalic  276 

of  cinnamon  277 

diuretic  ib. 

of  linfeed  276 

perioral  ib. 

paralytic  277 

of  Peruvian  bark      270 

of  rhubarb  275 

offena  274 

with  lemon     ib, 

Injeflion,  balfamic  623 

mercurial  ib. 

InfpifTation  53 

Ipecacoanha  1 56 

tinfture  295 

wine  ib. 

Irifh  flate  153 

Iron  140 

preparations  of  492 

Iron, 


I 
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Iron,  fee  Steel 

Ifinglafs 

Juices 

fcorbutic 
JujuBes 
Julep,  alexipharmac 

of  ammoniacum 

antihylleric 

binding 

of  camphor 

acid 

carminative 

of  chalk 

cooling 

cordial 

diaphoretic 

diuretic 

foetid  ^ 

hydragogue 

hyfteric 

of  mufli 

flo    achic 
July-flo^' ers 
Juniper-berries 

effential  oil 
rob 

compound  water 
Juniper  gum 
wood 
Ivy 

■f-  K.       . 

Kermes  grains 

confeftion 
fyrup 
mineral 
Knee  holly 
Knotgrafs 

■        L, 

Labdanum 
Lac  ■ 

tinfture 
Ladies  bed-ftravv 
Ladies  mantle 
Lard,  triea  or  purified 
Laudanum  liquid 

of  Sydenham 


fage  140 
156 
263 
264 

»59 
6t  t 
612 

6iis  612 
614 
609 
610 
611 
610 
6i  I 

611,  612 
612 
613 
ib. 
ib. 
61 2 
610 
612 
119 
i?9 
362 
408 

394 
159 

ib. 

ih. 


160 

349 

343 

535 
21 1 

122 


Lavender 


611 


160 
162 
312 

H5 

n 

3H 

398 


conferve 
effential  oil 
fpirit,  fimple 

compound 
French 
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page  164 
335 


Lavender-cotton 
Laurel,  fpurge 


Lazul 
Lead 


ftone 


22,  ()t^ 


362 

ih. 

232 

72 

164 

165 


burned 
red 
white 
fugar 
vinegar 
tindlure 
ointment 
Leeks 

Lemnian  earth 
Lemon  juice 
Arup 
Lemon  peel 

candied 
effential  oil 
Lemon  thyme 
Lentils 
Lentifk  tree 
Leopards-bane 
Lettuce,  garden 

wild 
Levigation 
Ley,  foap 

of  iron 

of  tartar 

Lily  of  the  valley 

water  lily 

white  lily 

Lime 

Lime-flone 
Lime-water,  fimple 

more  compounded 
lefs  compounded 
Lime-tree 

Liridlus,  fee  Lohoch 
Liniment  anodyne 
Arcaeuss 
haemorrhoida! 
mercurial 
faponaceous 

of  three  ingredients  645 

volatile  440,  64; 

U  u  3  Linimenf 


500 
ib^ 

501 
ih, 

29E 

316 

C41 
204 
107 
S58 

345 
168 

337 

363 
240 
265 
ib. 
236 
162 

25; 

428 
496 
427 
167 
186 
167 
142 
1 12 
271 
272 
ih» 
241 
603 
647 

63  s 

647 

646 

439 


662 
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Liniment,  white  fage  645 

Linfeed  169 

infufion  276 

expreffed  oil  266 

Liquid  amber  169 

Liquorice  1 47 

extraft  405 

Litharge  1 69 

vinegar  of  291 

Liver  of  antimony  527 

of  fulphur  486 

Liverwort  1  ^6 
aihcoloured,  ground  .ib. 

noble  152 

Locatelli's  balfam  589 

Lockyer's  pill  555 

Logwood  167 

decoftion  285 
extra£l               496,  413 

Lohochs  603 

Lohoch,  balfamic  604 

acidulous  ih. 

common  603 

of  linfeed  ih. 

of  manna  ib. 

faponaceous  ib. 

of  fpermaceti  604 

of  ftarch  603 

Lotion,  faponaceous  435 

Lovage  165 

Lozenges, /^e  Troches  560 

Lunar  cauftic  4^0 

pills  492 

Lugwort,  fpotted    ^-  ••  206 

Lupine                     -   ■•  j^q 

Lutes                     •      •.  3^ 


Mace 

effential  oil 
Madder 

Magiftery  of  benzolne 
of  bifmuth 
of  tia 
Magnejia  alba 
Maidenhair,  Canada 
Englifh 
true 

fyrup  of 
Malaca  bean 


22, 


170 

363 
210 

327 
541 
506 
469 

345 
241 

75 
34? 

U 


Mallow                            fag€  17* 

conferve  335 

vervain-mallow  77 

Mandrake  172 

Manna  ih. 

lohoch  603 
Marble                                  22,  62 

Marigold  1 1 1 

Marjoram  1 7 1 

e/Tential  oil  363 

Marjoram,  wild  190 

eflential  oil  364 

Marmalade  of  quinces  338 

Marfhmallow  82 

ointment  635 

fyrup  340 

MarOitrefoil  342 

MaRervvort  156 

Maftich  173 

wood  165 

herb  173 

Materia  medica  59 

Maudlin  76 

Mayweed  130 

Meadowfweet  248 

Meafures  36 

Mechoacan  174 

Medicinal  ftone  543 

Medlar  177 

Melilot  175 

plafler  628 

Melons  175 

Menftrua  39 

Mercury  91 

alkalized  508 

calcined  511 

calx  512 

coralline  513 
corrofive  precipitate  512 

fublimate  515 

cinnabar  509 

dulcified  fublimate  51^ 
dulcified  precipitate  522 

emetic,  yellow  523 

ethiops  508 

panacea,  red  514 

white  520 

precipitate,  brown  522 

green  ib. 

red  5  1 2 

fweet  522 
Mer- 


INDEX. 


Mercury  precipitate,  yell 

OW  p 

•523 

white 

q2o 

of  Wurtz  522 

purified 

507 

folution 

512 

fublimate,  corrofive 

575 

dulcified 

518 

fugared 

508 

Mercurial  bolus 

583 

cerate 

646 

injeftion 

623 

ointment 

637.639 

pills         572j 

573 

.  574 

plafters 

629 

purgatives 

572s 

58. 

Mercury  herb,  Englilh 

107 

French 

176 

dogs 

ib. 

honey  of 

350 

Metals 

23 

Mezereon 

177 

Milfoil                         . 

ib. 

Milk 

161 

fugar  of 

478 

Milk  of  ammoniacum 

606 

of  fulphur 

487 

virgins 

327 

Millepedes 

J  77 

prepared 

2-62 

wine 

295 

Millet 

177 

Millmountain 

169 

Miltwaft 

123 

Mint 

»75 

conferva 

334 

eflential  oil 

363 

fimple  water 

379 

fpirituous  water 

395 

tinfture 

269 

Mint,   pepper 

176 

efTential  oil 

363 

fimple  water 

379 

fpirituous  watey 

395 

Mjfletoe 

246 

Mithridate 

591 

Mithridate-muRard 

240 

Mixtures 

609 

Moneywort 

184 

Mofaic  gold 

506 

Mother-of-thyme 

226 

Motherwort 

117 

Moufe-ear 

Mucilages 

Mucilage  of  quince-feeds 

Mugwort 

fimple  water 
Mulberries 

fyrup 
Mullein 

Mulhroom,  duUy 
Mufk 

bolus 
julep 
Mu  Hard- feed 

exprefled  oil 
whey 

hedge  muftard 
mithridate-muflard 
treacle-mullard 
Myrobalans 
Myrrh 

compound  elixir 
compound  powder 
tinfture 

tinfturc  with  aloes 
troches 
Myrtle 

N, 

Nard,  Celtic 
Indian 
Navew 
Nep 

Nephritic  wood 
Nettle,  dead 

Roman 
Nightshade,  common 
deadly 
woody 
Nitre 

antimoniate^ 

cubic 

fixed 

purified 

vitriolated 

decoftion 

troches 

fpirit 

dulcified 
Nutmegs 

roafted 


page  9S 
66 
282 
94 
375 
17S 
344 
237 
370 
178 
580 
610 
327 
266 
288 

'39 
240 

ib, 

179 

s86 

326 

55a 

313 

3»4 
561 


iSo 
iSz 
ib, 
163 
248 
227 


136 
183 
529 

470 
426 
46a 

4<^7 
281 
562 

447 
456 
184 
259 
Nutmegsj 
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Nutmegs,  efTential  oil      fage  36^ 
exprclTed  oil  1B5 

fpirituous  water      396 


O. 


Oak 

207 

Oak  of  Jerufalem 

108 

Oats 

97 

Ochre 

23,  186 

Odoriferous  balfam 

590 

cfTence 

328 

oil 

■    332 

troches 

566 

water  3S6 

Oils,  by  Infufion  and  coftion  330 

expreiled                    10,  265 

empyreumatlc  418 

redlified  421 

eflential  3^3 

concrete  iz 

Oil  of  almonds,  exprejjed  266 

of  amber,  empjreumatic  481 

animal,  empyreum.  re£l.  421 

of  annifeed,  cjjential  360 

of  Barbadoes  tar,  e7np.  419 

of  bayberrles,   ejf,  362 

of  bays,  exp.  164 

of  box,  emp.         ..  .     .      .4.18 

of  bricks,  emp.  419 

camphorated  332 

of  caraway  feeds,  eff.  360 

of  chamomile,  eJf.  361 

of  chamomile,  decoSl.  330 

of  cinnamon,   eJf.    ■  361 

of  cbiVPS.  eJJ.  360 
cfCo -ai  ha  com  pound, e»;/.  420 

of  cummin  feeds,  e^.  361 

of  dill  feed,  eJf.  360 

cf  elder,  decod.  33  I 

of  fennel  feeds,  eff.  361 

green,  deco£l  331 

ot  guaiacum,  emp.  418 

of  hartfhorn    emp.  a-.q 

of  hyjop,  eJf.  362 

orj.maica  pepper,   ej.  364 

of  juniper  berries,  ej]'.  362 

of  lavender,  eJf.  ih, 
of  lemon  pee),  eJf.     266,  ^(.^ 

of  linleed,   exp.  266 

of  mace,  eJf.  363 


Oil  of  mace,  exp.             page  185 

of  marjoram,  eJf.  363 

of  mint,  eJf.  ih. 

of  mucilages,  decoB.  3^1 

of  muftard  feed,  exp.  266 

of  Neroli,  eJf.  97 

of  n'utmegs,  ejjf.  185 

of  nutmegs,  exp.  363 

odonierous,  infuf.  y\z 

olive,  exp.  186 

of  orange-flowers,  eJf.  97 

of  orange-peel,  eJf,  266 

of  origanum,  eff.  364 

palm  191 

of  pennyroyal,  eJf.  364 

of  peppermint,  eJf.  363 

of  rhodium,  eJf.  364 

rock  198 

of  rofemary,  pjf.  364 

of  rue,  eJf.  ih. 

of  faint  John's  wort,  infuf.  331 

of  fafTafras,  eJf.  365 

of  Lvin,  eff.  364 

of  foot,  ejnp.  434 

of , turpentine,            365,  419 

of  wax,   emp.  420 

of  vvormwocd,  eJf.  359 

of  fulphur,  fo  called  444 

of  tar'.ar  per  deliquium  427 

of  vitriol  443 

Oily  draught  607 

emulfion  ih. 

purging  grain  226 

Ointment  of  Arcasus  638 

bafilicum,  black  6\G 

green  ih. 

yellow  ih. 

for  blifters  644 

blue,   milder  637 

Urof  ger  ib, 

of  calamine  646 

digefti^e  647 

drying  637 

Egyptian  634 

of  elder  648 

emollient  638 

epifpadic  644 

for  xhe  eyes  640 
of  four  ingredients  636 

green               ^  645 

of  gum  elemi  638 
Ointment 


INDEX. 


Ointment  for  the  itch  page  63  5 ,  642 

of  marllimaliows  ih. 

mercurial  639 
of  mercury  precipitate  z^. 

nerve  ib. 

nutritum  640 

''              paralytic  646 

pomatum  642 

of  p(imp'noiix  638 

faturnine  641 

fimple  ib. 

offulphur  642 

of  tar  640 

of  three  ingredients  642 

oftutty  643 
with  camphor  ib- 

•                   vermifuge  644 

white  635 
with  camphor  634 

yellow  637 

Olibanum  1S7 

Olives  186 

Oneberry  J  52 

Onions  111 

Opium  1S8 
extraftbylongdigefllon  41  5 

ftrained  261 

tinflures  314 

pills  574 

Opoballamum  1S9 

O[)deldoc  439 

Opopanax  190 

Orach  97 

Oran^ss,   Seville  ib. 

Curalloa  98 

Orange  peel  97 

candied  337 

conferve  335 

effentiai  oil  2ft6 

fyrup  341 

fimple  water  375 
fpirituous  water   393 

Orchis  221 

Origanum  190 

eiTential  oil  364 

Orpiment  93 

Orpine  130 

Or'is  root                         "  158 

Ofmund-royal              '  I42 

Oiteucolla  19 

Oxtye  daify  .      \o?. 


'■pagei^x 
ib. 


3S1 


Oxymel  of  garlick 
peftoral 
fimple 
of  Iquills 

Oyflerlhells  prepared 

P. 


Palm  oil  195 

Palmer's  powder  465 

Palfy  drops  386 

Panacea  of  antimony  535 

of  mercury,  red  5  14 

white  523 

nitrous  463 

Panic  192 

Paradife  grain  14.8 

Pareira  brava  193 

Parfiey,  common  199 

fimple  water  379 

Macedonian  19^ 

baflard  Hone  85 

Parfneps  194 

Peach  '  195 

Pearls  173 

prepared  2i;5 

Pearl  aflies  126 

Pearl-barley  1^ 

Peas  202 

Pellitory  of  Spain  207 

of  the  wall  194 

ballard  zck 

Pennyroyal  ih. 

eff  ntial  oil  364 

fimple  water  37.^ 

fpirituous  water  397 

Peony  391- 

compound  water  396 

Pepper  200,  201 

Jamaica, yt't?  Pimento  201 

Pepperwort  165 

Peruvian  bark  19^ 

decoflion  286 

eleflaries  600 

extiadls  406,  413 

re  fin  4;  i 

tincture  308,  309 

wine  300 

infuflon  270 

Petroleum  19S 

Pniionium  596 

Pik> 
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Pilewort                            P^g^  '25 

Pills  5^7 

aloetic  S^^ 

aromatic  S^l 

chalybeate  57° 

cochias  5°9 

of  coloquintida,  fimple  i;68 

with  aloes  569 

common  S7° 

deobflruent              ^  57° 

purgative  ih. 

dyfenterk  577 

ethiopic  .  573 

foetid               .  57» 

gamboge  57^ 

gummofe  57* 

of  jalap  568 

Lockyer's  535 

lunar  492 

Mathews's  574 

mercurial  572,  573,  574 

of  olibanum  575 

pacific  574 

petfloral  575 

Plummer's  57^ 

Rudius's  408 

Rufus's  576 

of  fcammony  with  aloes  568 

faponaceous  575 

fcillitic  576 

of  fpermaceti  578 

flomachic  576 

florax  575 

ftrengthening  577 

of  tar  ih. 

of  two  ingredients  569 

Pimento  201 

effential  oil  364 

fimple  water  379 

•    fpirituous  water  396 

Pimpernel  86 

Puie-tree                   ■'•-  200 

Piilachio  nuts  185 

Pitch                           ■  202 

Jews  pitch  S06 

Plantane  202 

extra£l  400 

Plailers  62^ 

Plaller  adhefive  627 

ot  amm.  with  mercury   629 

snodvne  62.4 


Plafler,  anodyne  difcutient  /.  633 

antihyfteric  625 

bliftering  632 

cephalic  625 

common  626 

common  fticking  627 
common  with  gums  ih. 
common  with  mercury  629 

of  cummin  628 

defenfive  ih. 

diachylon  626 

drawing  625 

epilpaltic  63a 

with  gums  627 

of  hemlock  626 

melilot  628 

mercurial  629 

of  mucilages  630 

oxycroceum  628 

red  lead  630 

fafFron  628 

flicking  627 

foap  631 

ftrengthening  630 

flomach  631 

fuppurating  633 

volatile  440 

warm  633 

wax  625 

Plums  205 

Poley-mountain  203 

Polypody  ih. 

Pomatum  642 

Pomegranates  148 

Pompholyx  204 

Poplar  buds  ih. 

Poppies,  garden  192 

fyrup  344 

wild  193 

^yup  345 

Potafh  126 

Poterius's  antiheftic  543 

Poultice,  fee  Cataplafm 

Powders  547 

Powder  of  Algeroth  539 

of  amber  compound    554 

antiepileptic  552 

aromatic  555 

of  arum  compound      548 

bezoardic  5  5 1 

Powder 
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Powder  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog 
page  541 
of  bole  with  opium  549 
of  bole  without  opium  ih. 
carminative  557 

cathartic  faline  ib. 

cephalic  554 

of  cerufle  compound  550 
des  chartreux  535 

of  contrayerva  comp.  551 
Cornacchini's  553 

of  crabs-claws  comp.  550 
to  promote  delivery  5152 
diuretic  57 

fever  531 

Gafcoign's  551 

of  hiera-picra  551; 

for  the  king's  evil         558 

'  ,    -       for  the  gout  556 

of  myrrh  compound  562 
prince's  514 

offcammony  553 

offcordium  with  opium  556 
without  opium  555 


of  fena  compound 
fternutatory 
,^t    ftrengthening 
i-      ftyptic  of  Colbatch 
ftyptic  of  Helvetius 
temperating 
teftaceous  compound 
teflaceoub  cerated 
of  tin 

of  gum  tragacanth 
vermifuge 
Precipitation 
Preferves 
Preferved  angelica 

elacampane 
eryngo 
lemon  peel 
orange  peel 
Primrofe 
Prunel  fait 
Prunes 
Puff  ball 

Pulps,  extraflion  of 
Pumpion 
Purging-flax 
Purging  oily  grain 
Purflain 
Putrefaftion 


5S3 
ib. 

558 
543 
554 
558 
550 
556 

503 

554 
558 

47 
336 
337 

ib. 

336 
337 
ib. 
204 
468 
205 
170 
260 
194 
16-; 
226 
204 
7»  18 


Queen  of  the  meadows    f>age  24$ 

Quicken  tree  228 

Quicklime  112 

Quickfilver  95 

Quinces  133 

gelly  338 

fyrup  343 

Quince  feed  134. 

mucilage  282 


Ragwort 
Raifins 
Rape 
Raiberries 

fyrup 
Rattlefnake  root 
Realgar 
Reduftion 
Regulus  of  antimony 

martial 


medicinal 
ileilate 

I3» 


Refins 

Refin  of  aloes 
black 

of  guaiacum 
of  jaiap 

of  Peruvian  bark 
of  fcammony 
yellow 
Reft-harrow 
Revivification 
Rhapontic 
Rhodium  wood 

effential  oil 
Rhubarb 

roafted 
infufion 

fyrup  with  fena 
tindures  in  fpirit 
tinfture  in  wine 
Rice 
Rifingal 
Rob  of  elder  berries 

of  juniper  berries 
Rocket 
Rock-oil 


248 
ids 
1 10 

344 
225 

93 

56 

531 

532 
S3I 
533 

B  409 

407 

420 

410 

ih. 

451 
410 
36? 
187 
56 
209 
.67 

364 

208 

275 

347 
3'5 
296 
190 
93 
399 
40JJ 

139 

198 

Rod, 
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Rod,  golden 

page  246 

Rofe,  damafk 

209 

fimplc  water 

380 

fyiup 

346 

whey 

288 

Rofe,  red 

209 

conferve 

335 

honey 

350 

fugar 

564 

fyrup 

346 

tindture 

27; 

vinegar 

289 

Rofemary 

210 

conferva 

33> 

eflential  oil 

564 

fpiiit 

3H 

Rofewood 

167 

Rue 

211 

conferve 

334 

extraft 

407 

effential  oi! 

364 

iimple  water 

380 

Rue,  goats 

H5 

Rupturewort 

^53 

Ru'h,  fweet 

159 

RulTia  atTies 

126 

Ruft  of  Reel  prepared 

493 

Rye 

224 

Saffron 

extraft 
fyrup 
tinfture 
wine 
Saffron,  hatlard    ■ 
Sagapenum 
Sape  ... 

of  Jerufalem 
wood  fage 
Sago 
Samt  John's  wort 

oil  by  infuilon 

Salep 

Saline  mixture,  antiemetic 
cathartic 
diuretic 
Salts,  table  of  the  quantities 
foluble  in  water 
alkaline 


41 1 

343 

309 
294 
1:8 
21  s 
21; 
206 
216 
213 
1^:4 
33' 

221 
6.5 
6(6 
617 

39 

a 


E    X. 

Salts,  alkaline,  fixed      page  423 

volatile  429 

efiential  14; 

neutral 

Sal  ammoniac 

purified 
flowers  of 
fpirit 

dulcified 
volatile  fait 
Sal  gem 
Salt  of  amber 

purified 
bitter  purging 
common  or  fea 
fpirit 

coagulated  470 
dulcified  4^7 
diuretic 
of  hartlhorn 
polychreft 
prunel 
purging  of  Glauber 


475 
458 
213 

ib. 

434 
441 

434 
2.5 
481 
482 
214 
215 
448 


471 

430 

467 

468 

ib. 


o\  faline  waters  214 


of  Rochel 

fi  dative 

of  Stignette 

of  foot 

of  forrel 

of  ft.  el 

of  tartar 

of  tin 

of  vitriol 

of  wormwood 

of  zinc 
Saltpetre,  fee  Nitre 
bamphire 
Sand  bath 
Sanicle 
Sapphire 

Sapphire-coloured  water 
Sarcocol 
Sai  laparilla 
Saffafras 

effential  oil 
Saturnine  tindure 

ointment 
Satyrion 
S-iuce  alone 
Savin 

extrad 


474 
480 

474 
434 
475 
497 
422 

464 
425 
542 
183 
131 

33 
217 

64 
619 
219 
220 

ih. 

316 

6.\i 
221 

78 

212 

407 

Savin 
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Savin  eflential  oil  page  364. 

fimple  water 
Savoury 

Saunders,  white,  yellow,  red 
Saxifrage,  burnet 

meadow  and  white 
Scabious 
Scammony 

eleftary 

compound  powder 
re  fin 
Sciatica  crefTes 
Scordium 

eleflary 

compound  powder 
Scorzonera 
Scurvygrafs 

conferve 
fpirit 

golden 
Scurvygrafs,  Scotch 
Sea-holly 
Sea-mofs 

Sea-onion,  fee  Squill 
Sea-falt,  fee  Salt  common 
Sealed  earths 
Sebeftens 
Seggrum 
Selenites 
Self-heal 
Sena 

infufions 

powders  compound 
iyrup  with  rhubarb 
tinftures 
Seneka  root 

decodlion 
Senica  gum 
Septfoil 
Septic  ftone 

Sermountain,  or  hartwort 
Service 

Shepherds-purfe 
Silefian  earth 
Silk 
Silver 

preparations  of 
Silverweed 
Simaruba 

Simples,  rules  for  colleft- 
ing  and  preferving 


380 
221 
217 
199 
zz\ 

ih. 

ib. 
588 

553 
4io 
156 

223 
588 

5S5 
223 

128 

334 
387 

388 

108 

»39 

129 

222 
215 
107 
224 

23 

20i^ 
224 

274 

553 
347 
3^6 
225 
286 

'•49 
241 

428 

226 

228 

1 10 

E07 
226 

490 

91 

227 

2c;i 


Simples,  general  titles 
including  ieveial  of 
their  medicinal  dif- 
tributions 
Sinapifm 
Skinks 
Slate,  Irifh 
Sloes 

conferve 
inlpiffated  juice 
Smaliage 
Snails 

Snakeroot,  Virginian 
decodlioii 
tindure 
Snakeweed 
Sntezewort 
Soap,  almond 
hard 
purified 
foft 

of  tartar 
Soap  leys 
Soap  ptafter 
Soapwort 
Soldanella 
Solomon's  feal 
Solution 

Solution  of  mercury 
Soot 

oil,  fait,  and  fpiri 
tincture 
Sorrel 

efllntia!  fait 
wood  forrei 
conlerve 
Southernwood 
Sowbread 
Spanifh  flies 
Spar 

Sparagus 
Species  aromatic 

offcordium  with 
without 
Speedwell,  female 

male 
Spermaceti 

iohoch 
pills 
Spignel 
Spike 


^05  = 
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page  249 


lb. 

648 

223 

205 

33^ 
400 
90 
170 
226 
281 

Z^7 
105 
206 

43^ 
218 

437 
319 

437 
428 
631 
219 

loS 
227 

39 
512 
H4 

^    434- 
310 

74 
475 
170 

334 

72 

94 

"5 

22,  62- 

96 

.  555 
opium556 
opium555 

137 

244 
228 
604 
578 

164 

Spikenard 
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Spikenard  _  page 

Spirits,  acid 

alkaline 
vinous 

table  of  their  weight 
Spirit  of  amber 

aromatic  faline 

ethereal 

of  hartfhorn 

of  lavender,  fimple 

compound 
of  Minderprus 
of  nitre 

dulcified 
of  rofemary 
of  fafFron 
faline  aromatic 
of  fal  ammoniac 

with  quick-lime 
dulcified 
of  fcurvy-grafs 

purging 
of  fea  fait 

coagulated 
dulcified 
of  foot 
of  fulphur 
of  tuipentine 
of  vinegar 
of  vitriol 

dulcified 
volatile  aromatic 
foetid 
fuccinated 
of  wine,  proof 

rcAified     229 
camphorated 
tartarized 
Spleenwort 
Sponge 

burned 
Spank 
Spurge 
Spurge -flax 
Spurge-laurel 
Spurge  olive 
^Squills 

baked 
dried 
bolus 
«>:ymel 


i8t 

443 
430 
381 

37 
481 
441 
455 
430 
385 

ib. 

473 
447 
456 

384 
41 1 

441 
434 
435 
441 

387 
388 
448 
470 
457 
434 
444 
365 
45» 
443 

453 
441 

2b. 

442 

230 

.381 

383 
J23 

230 

259 

76 

241 

ih. 

164 

577 
222 
258 

ib. 
584 

351 


Sqi'ills,  pills 
iyrup 
troches 
vinegar 


tagt 


Starch 

glyfter 
lohoch 
Stavefacre 
Steel 

alkalized 
foluble 
fugared 
fulphurated 
tartarized 
crocus 
flowers 
ley 

ruft  prepared 
fait 

tindlures 
vitriol 
wine 
Sternutatory  powder 
Stoechas 

Stone-parfley,  baftard 
Stone,  infernal 
medicinal 
feptic 
Stones,  precious 
Storax 

ftrained 
liquid 
Strawberry  hafh 
Styptic  powder 
tindlure 
water 
Sublimation 


576 

346 
562 

289 
242 
621 
603 
231 
140 

495 
ih. 

337 

494 

495 

ib. 

496 
ib. 

493 
496 

312 

497 
294 

553 
232 

85 
490 

543 
428 

64 

260 

233 

'43 

554 
3'7 
620 

51 


Sublimate  mercury,  corrofive   515 
dulcified    518 


Succory 
Sugar 

oF  milk 
of  rofes 
of  lead 
Sugar-cakes,  anthelmintic 
Sugared  mercury 

fteel 
Sulphur 

balfams 

flowers 

lac 


125 

212 

478 
564 
501 
564 
508 
337 
234 
485 

4B4 

4«7 
Sulphur 


'^  \J' 
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Sulphur  liver  fage 

ointments 
precipitated 
fpirit  or  oilj^o  c(dled 
tindure 

volatile 
troches 
water 

of  antimony 
golden 
precipitated 
Sulphurwort 
Sumach 
Swallow-wort 
Sweets 
Sweet-rufh 
Sweet-trefoil 
Syrups 
Syrup,  balfamic 

of  buckthorn 

of  clove  july-fiowers 

of  cowflips 

of  tiarlick 

of  ginger 

of  icermes 

of  lemon  juice 

of  maidenhair 

of  marfhrnallows 

of  meconium 

of  mulberries 

of  orange  peel 

peroral  _  34i> 

of  garden  poppies 

of  wild  poppies 

of  quinces 

of  pale  rofes 

of  dry  rofes 

folutive  of  rofes 

of  rafb^rries 

of  faftron 

of  fena  and  rhubarb 

fimple 

offquills 

offigar 

of  violets 


486 
642 

487 

444 
3'9 
487 
562 
446 
525 

534 

5. '3 
199 
236 

244 
68 

159 

169 
338 
342 

347 
342 

346 

240 

349 

"ll 

345 
340 

't 

34' 
345 
344 
345 
343 
346 

ih. 

ib. 

344 

343 

347 
ib 

346 
347 
348 


T. 

Tablets,  fee  Troches 

Tacamahaca 

Talc 


Tamarinds  page  236 

decoflion  with  fena  282 
Tamarilk 
Tame-poifon 
Tanfy 

wild 
Tar 

ointment 
pills 
water 
Tar,  Barbadoes 

oil 


237 

244 

237 

91 

202 

646 

577 
270 
198 
419 

Tartar  5,  237 

creme  474 

cryflals  473 

emetic  540 

ley  or  oil  perdeiiquium  427 


560 

236 

23,  6> 


regenerated 
fait 
foluble 
terra  foliata 
vitriolated 
Tartariaed  fpirit  of  wine 

fteel 
Tea 

antiphthifical 
Thebaic  extradt 
tinfture 
Thiflle,  bleffed 
carline 
Thorn,  Vv'hite,  or  haw 

buckthorn 
Thyme,  common  and  lemon 

mother  of 
Tin 

calx 

magiilery 
powder 
fait 
Tincal 

Tinglafs, /ee  Bifmuth 
Tindtures 
Tinfture  of  amber 

of  ambergris 
of  antimony 

diaphoretic 
antiphthifical 
aromatic 
•'      balfamic 
of  benzoine 
bitter 


470 
423 
470 
472 
465 
383 
495 
240 
277 
261 
29S 
117 
u8 
229 
ib. 
240 
226 
23? 

503 

506 

503 

ib, 

loj 

105 

303 
318 
328 
319 
320 
316 
302 
306 
3^7 
305 


Tindure 
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Tin<^ure  of  cantkarides    page  306 

of  cardamom  feeds  307 

0}  caltor  il'' 

of  cailor  compound  308 

cephalic  296 

cephalic  purging  ih. 

of  cinnamon  3°^ 

of  copper,  volatile  499 

fceud  ^09 

of  guaiacum,  volat.  31O 

©f  black  hellebore  313 

of  white  hellebore  321 

ofjaiap  3iO 

of  jalap,  compound  311 

of  Japan  earth  ib. 

of ipecacoanha  295 

of  iron  3  '  2 

of  lac  ib. 

of  martial  flowers  ib. 

of  melampodium  313 

of  mint  269 

of  myrrh  313 

of  myrrh  and  aloes  314 

ef  opium  ib. 

of  Peruvian  bark  308 
of  rhubarb.fpirituous3i5 

vinous  296 

of  rofes  275 

royal  328 

facred  297 

of  fafFron  309 

of  fait  of  tartar  320 

faturnine  316 

'     of  fen  a  ib. 

offnakeroot  317 

of  foot  310 

of  fieel  ^  12 
ftomachic          298,  317 

fiypric  317 

fudoriiic  319 

offulphur  il>, 

of  fulphur,  volatile  487 

thebaic  298 

of  balfam  of  Tolu  320 

for  the  tooth  ache  329 

of  valerian  •521 

of  veratrum  ih. 

Toads  log 

Toadflax  i5g 

Tobacco  jg2 

Tobacco-pipe  clay  126 


E    X. 

Tolu  balfarri  fa^ 

Tormentil  2 
Touchwood 
Tragacanthgum 

compound  powder  3 

Treacle,  Andromachus's  ^gz 

Edinburgh  595 

Venice  592 

Treacle  bolus  584 

vinegar  291 

water  391 

Treacle  muflard  240 

Trefoil,   fweet  169 

marfti  242 

Troches  560 

of  amber  554 

antacid  563 

antacid  laxative  564 

anthelmintic  ib. 

antimonial  565 

bechici  560,  561 

cardialgic  563 

of  Japan  earth  ib. 

of  myrrh  561 

nerve  565 

of  nitre  562 

of  red  lead  561 

peroral,  black,  white, 

&c.  560 

purging  565 

of  rhubarb  ib. 

of  rofes  564 

fialogogue  566 

offquills  562 

ftomachic  .    566 

offulphur  562 

fweet  fmellirrg  566 

white  of  Rhali  560 

Truelove,  herb  152 

Turmeric  133 

Turneps  208 

Turner's  cerate  646 

Turpentines  238 

'     balfam  419 

bolus  584 

glyfter  622 

oil  andfpirit  365,419 

Turpeth  mineral  523 

root  245 

Tutty  ib. 

prepared  256 

Tutty 


I    N 


B    X. 


"■utty  ointments               page 

643 

Vitrio 

ated  tartar              page  465 

^•{vopence,  herb 

184 

Unduous  fubftances 

^7 

r 

Unguents,  fee  ointments. 

v^^      -             V. 

Ufque 

3augh 

317 

vf  " 

Uftion 

56 

Valerian,  garden  and  wild 

243 

mixture 

616 

W 

lindures 

321 

Vegetables,  their  analyfis,  &c 

•     4 

Wade' 

s  balfam 

3Z2 

rules  for  colleding  25 1 

Wakerobin 

94 

Venice  treacle 

592 

Wallflower 

124 

turpentine 

238 

Walnut 

158 

Verdigrife 

75 

Wafhi 

ng  over  of  powders 

257 

*            prepared 

255 

Waters  diftilled,  fimple 

37.0 

Verjuice 

172 

fpirituous 

381 

Vermilionj  fee  Cinnabar 

Water  alexeterial,  limple 

374 

Vervain 

244" 

fpirituous 

39^ 

Vervain-mallow 

77 

/                 with  vine 

Veffels 

55 

gar 

zK 

Vetch,  bitter 

I  go 

alum 

619 

Vine  tree 

246 

angelica 

375 

Vine,  wild 

.108- 

Anhalt 

388 

Vinegar 

74 

anifeed,  compound 

392 

diftilled 

45  J 

arquebufade 

393 

of  litharge 

291 

aromatic 

395 

prophyladlic 

290 

balm,  fimple 

378 

of  rofes 

289 

balm,  compound 

383 

of  fquills 

ib. 

barley 

2S2 

treacle 

291 

bryony,  compound 

393 

Vinous  liquors,  their  pro- 

caraway 

394 

dudlion  and  qualities 

5 

cardamom 

$n 

Violets 

245 

carduus 

375 

fyrup 

348 

caftor 

A: 

Vipers 

245 

chamcraile 

377 

broth 

283 

black  cherries 

376 

wine                    ' 

295 

cinnamon,  fiu.ple 

377 

far  prepared 

257 

fpirituous 

3% 

Vipergrafs 

223 

dill  feed 

374 

Virgins  milk 

327 

elder  flovvers 

^80 

Vitrification 

56 

fen  Fit  I 

378 

Vitriol,  green,  blue,  white 

247 

honey 

?86 

of  iron 

497 

Hungary 

384 

of  zinc 

542 

hyffop 

378 

calcined 

465 

hyfferic 

393 

purified 

464 

juniper 

394 

colcothar 

443 

lime,  fimple 

2yi 

gilla 

464 

compound 

2JZ 

oil  or  fpirit 

443 

zrJnt,  fimple 

379 

ipiric  dulcified 

453 

fpirituous 

395 

elixirs 

324 

mugwort 

375 

Vitriolated  nitre 

467 

nephri'dc 

896 

X^i 

Vv 

'sX^v^ 
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Water,  nutmeg                 fage 

^t, 

Wine,  antimonial             page 

293 

odoriferons 

386 

aromatic 

299 

orange  peel,  fimple 

375 

bitter 

295 

orange  peel,  fpirituous 

393 

chalybeate 

294 

parfley 

379 

emetic 

293 

pennyroyal,  fimple 

ib. 

febrifuge 

300 

pennyroyal,  fpirituous 

379 

guaiacum 

30X 

peony,  compound 

396 

ipecacoanha 

295 

peppermint,  fimple 

397 

millepedes 

ib. 

peppermint,  fpirituous 

395 

fafFron 

294 

Jamaica  pepper,  fimple 

=  379 

fcorbutic 

299 

Jamaica  pepper,  fpirit 

396 

fteel 

294 

phagedsenic 

620 

viper 

295 

plague 

392 

Winter  cherries 

77 

horfe-radifii 

397 

Winter's  bark. 

248 

rofe 

380 

Wolf's  bane 

,36 

rue 

ib. 

wholefome 

90 

fapphire-coloured 

619 

Woods,  decodlion  of 

280 

favin 

380 

eflence 

329 

ftyptic 

620 

Woodbine 

169 

fulphurated 

446 

Woodroof 

96 

tar 

270 

Wood  for  re  I 

170 

treacle 

39 » 

conferve 

334 

vitriolic  blue 

6zo 

Worms,  earth- 

870 

vitriolic  camphorat. 

ib. 

worm  feed 

218 

valej-ian,  compound 

393 

Wormwood,  common 

72 

vulnerary 

398 

Roman  and  fea 

73 

wormwood 

390 

conferve 

335 

Waterflag 

147 

extra6l 

404 

Water-germander,  fee  Scordium. 

elTential  oil 

359 

Wax,  white  and  yellow 

122 

fixed  fait 

42^ 

oil 

420 

compound  waters  390 

plafter, 

625 

Weights 

36 

y. 

- 

table  of  the  weights  of  liqu 

ds  37 

Wheat 

242 
162 

i 

Whey 

Yarrow 

177 

alum 

288 

Z. 

laxative 

ih. 

muftard 

ib. 

fcorbutic 

289 

Zarnich 

83 

Whin,  petty 

187 

Zedoary     -    . 

248 

Wines 

245 

Zinc 

249 

aloetic  alkaline 

29a 

preparations  of 

542 

i;ndfx 
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ji\  Abies  canadenfis 

page  -I 
238 

Althcea                                 page  8z 
Alumen                                        ib. 

Abrotanum 

72 

uflum 

464 

Abfinthium 

ii>. 

Amaradulcis 

136 

Acacia 

73 

Ambragrifea 

\^ 

Acacia  germanica 

205,  400 

Ammi 

ib. 

Acanthus 

74 

Ammoniacum  gummi 

84 

Acetofa 

ih. 

purificatum 

264 

Acetocella,   'viJi  Lujula 

170 

Amomum  verum 

84 

Acetum 

74 

vulgare 

85 

didiliatum 

451 

Amurca 

187 

lithargyrites 

291 

Amygdalae 

85 

prophyladlicum 

290 

Amylum 

242 

roiaceum 

2Sg 

Anacardium 

86 

fcillicicum 

ih. 

Anagallis 

ib. 

theriacale 

291 

Anchufa 

87 

Aconitum  falutiferum 

90 

Anethum 

ib. 

Acorus  verus 

1 1 1 

Angelica 

ib. 

vulgaris 

547 

Anguilla 

8S 

Adianthum 

7  5 

Anguria 

127 

iErugo 

:L 

Anime 

88 

prjeparata 

-55 

Anifum 

ib. 

^s  uftum 

498 

Anonis 

187 

^tiiiops  antimonialii 

545 

Anferina 

91 

martialis 

494 

Anthora 

90 

mineralis 

509 

Antihedlicum  Poterii 

541 

Agallochum 

75 

Antimonium 

89 

Agaricus 

a. 

catharticum 

537 

Ageratum 

76 

diaphoreticum 

529 

Agnus  caftus 

77 

lotum 

ib. 

Agrefta 

247 

nitratumji'. 

Agrimonia 

77 

prseparatum 

25s 

Alcea 

ik 

Aparine 

90 

Alchimilla 

ib. 

Apes 

ib. 

Alcis  unguk 

ib. 

Apium  hortenfe 

199 

Alcohol 

381 

palultre 

70 

Alkekengi 

77 

Apozema  aperiens 

284 

Alliaria 

78 

Aqua  abfinthii 

390 

Allium 

ih. 

alexeteria  fimplex 

374 

Alnus 

79 

fpirituofa 

39^ 

Aloe 

80 

fpirituofa  cum  aceto  ib. 

purificau 

262 

aluminofa 

619 

Alces  lignum 

75 

anet^i  fern. 

374 

Alfme 

8,( 

angelic* 

375 

Xx  a 

Aqua 

I    N 
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Aqua  Anhaltina 

anifi  compofita 
aromatica 
artenaife 
aurandorum  corticum  " 
fimplex 
fpirituofa 
bryonje  compofita 
calcis  fimplex 
compofita 
magis  compofita 
minus  compofita 
cardamom! 
cardui 

carui  feminum 
caftorei 
catapultarum 
ceraforum  nigrorum 
chamsmell 
cinnamoni  fimplex 

fpirituofa 
epidemia 
fcsniculi 
fortis 

compofita 
duplex 
fimplex 
purificata 
hordeata 
hyifopi 

juniperi  compofita 
liberans 
melifljc 

compofita 
menthse  piperitidis 
fimplex 
fpirituofa 
menthae  vulgaris  1 
fimplex   5 
fpirituofa 
mirabilis     ' 
naphs  ' 

nephritica 
nucis  mofchatse 
ophtlialmica 
odorifera 
pjeonise  compofita 
petrofelini 
phagsdenica 
picea 
piperis  Jainalcenfis 


fage  388     Aquapiperisjamaic.  fpirituofa  396 

395 
375 


375 

393 
ib. 

271 

272 

ib. 

ib. 
393 
375 
394 
375 
398 
376 
577 

ib. 

394 
392 
378 
449 
451 
449 
ib. 
450 
282 
378 

394 

272 

378 
383 


379    A 
395 
379 
395 


97 
396 

ib. 
620 

3  86 

396 

379 
620 

270 

379 


pulegii  fimplex 

fpirituofa 
Rabelliana 
regins  Hungaris 
rofarum  damafcenarum 
rutae 
fabinse 

fambuci  florum 
fapphirina 
ftyptica 
fulphurata 
theriacalis 
Valerianae  compofita 
vitriolica  cerulea 

camphorata 
vulneraria 
Aquila  alba 
Aquilegia 
Arabicum  gurami 
Aranearum  telx 
Arefta  bovis 
Arcanum  corallinum 
Arcium 

Ardefia  hybernica 
Argentina 
Argentum 
Argentum  vivum 

purificatum 
Argilla  alba 
Ariftolochiss 
Arnica 
Arfenicum 
Artenufia 
Arthanita 

.rum 
Afafcetida 

purifieatE 
Afarum 
Afclepias 
Afpalathus 
Afparagus 
Afperula 
Afphakum  106 

Afplenium  97 

Aftacus  114 

After  138 

Aftrantia  I56 

Atriplex  97 

A  vena  ib. 

Aurantla  curailavenfia  98 

Aurantia 


379 
397 
455 
384 
380 

ib, 

ib. 

ib. 
619 
620 
446 

396 
393 
620 

ib. 
398 
529 

90 
149 

90 
187 
514 
los 

'53 
91 

ib. 

ik 
507 
126 

92 
136 

93 

94 

ib, 
ib. 

95 
261 

95 
244 
167 

96 


Aurantia  hlfpalenfia 

Auricula  jud^ 
muris 

Auripigmentum 

Aurum 

fulminans 
mufivum 


Axungia 


potabile 


curata 


B. 


page  97 
98 

a. 

■  489 

•  489 

-  98 

257 


Balauftia 
JSalfamita 

Balfamum  anodynura 
Bateanum 
cephalicum 
Copaiba 
commendatoris 
Canadenfe 
Gileadenfe 
guaiacinum 
Guidonis 
Judaicum 
Locatelli 
e  Mecha 
odoriferum 
Peruvianum 
Perficum 
faponaceum 
fuccini  r^ 

fulphuris 
Syriacum 
terebinthinze 
Tolutanum 
traumaticum 
viride 

univerfale,  r.  Un- 
_  guent.  faturn. 
vit^ 

Barba  caprEE 

Bardana 

Bafilicum  ungaentum 

Bdellium 

Becabunga 

Belladonna 

Bellis 

Benzoinum 

Berberis 

Beta 


^    99 

ib. 

421 

440 
590 

99 

322 

239 

189 

221 
421 
186 
589 
189 
590 
100 
322 

439 

48 1 

485 
1.89 
419 

lOI 

322 
645 
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Betonica 
Betonica  Paull 
Betula 
Bezoar  lapis 

prseparatus 
Bezoardicum  joviale 

mineral© 
Bifmuthum 
Biftorta 
Bitumen 

Judaicum 
Bolus  armena,  &c. 

alexipharmacus 
ex  alumine 
e  camphora 
e  caftoreo 
cathardcus 


fage  103 

244 
104. 

ib. 

544 
540 
105 
ib, 
Zl 
106 
ib, 

579 

58a 

ib. 


cum  mercurio  c 
diaphoreticus 
diureticLis  '. 

dyfentericus 


em  men  agog  us 
febrifupus 


330 
248 
loi 
636    B 


lOI 

J  02 

227 

102 

ih. 

103 


hyftericus 

iliacus 

roercurialis 

emeticus 

pedloralls 

rhei  cum  mercurio 

rheumaticus 

icilliticus 

fudorificus 

terebinthinatus 

theriacalis 
Bombycis  foUicuIi 
Bonus  Henricus 
Borago 
Borax 
Botrys 
Braffic® 
Britannica 
Brunella 
Brufcus 
ryonia 
Bufo 

Bugloffum 
Bugula 
Burfa  pafloris 
Butua,  V.  Pareira 
Butyrum  andmonil 
Buxus 


58* 


8j 


584 

ib. 

ib, 

iba 

226 

107 

ib, 

ib. 

108 

ib, 

163 

205 

108 

7£. 

ib„ 
1 10 

*93 
53S 
II© 
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Cacao  page 

Cadmia,  V.  Calaminaris 
Calambac 
Calaminaris  lapis 

prsparatus 
Calaminthas 
Calamus  aromacicus 
Calendula  feu  caltha 
Calomelas 
Calx  ancimonii 
jovis 
mercurii 
viva 
Camphora 
Cancrorum  chela: 

pr.neparatje 
Cancrorum  oculi 

prjeparati 
Cannabis 
Canella  alba 
Cantharides 
Capillus  veneris 
Capparis 
Caprifolium 
Capficum 

Carabe,  F.  Succinum 
Caranna 
Cardamomum 
Cardiaca 

Carduus  bcnedidus 
CariciE 
Carlina 

Carpobalfamum 
Carthamus 
Carui 

Caryocoftinum 
Caryophylla 
Caryophillata 
Cafcarilla 
Cafia  fiftularis 

lignea 
Cafloreum 
Caiumunar 

Cataplafma  aromaticum 
camphoratum 
e  cymino 
difcutiens 
fcuoUieas 


no 

ib. 
167 
110 

255 

1 1 1 
ib. 
ib. 

5'9 
529 

503 
512 

1 12 

i'3 
114 

255 
114 

114 
ib. 

75 
1 16 

ib. 
201 

234 
116 

•  r 

TO. 

117 
ib. 

m8 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

119 

588 

137 

IZO 
121 

ib. 

ib. 
648 
650 
648 

ib. 
650 


maturans 
flomachicum 
fuppurans 
Catechu 
Cauda  equina 
Caufticum  antimoniale 

commune  fortius 
mitius 
iunare 
potentiale 
Centinodium 
Centaurium 
Cepa 
Cera 
Cerafa 
Ceratum  album 

citrinum 

epuloticum 

mercuriale 
Cereviiia  amara 

aperiens 

Butleri 

cephalica 

diuretica 

icoibutica 
Ceruffa  i : 

antimonii 
Cervus 
Ceterach 
Chacarilla 
Ch^refolium 
Chalcids 
Chalybs 

cum  fulphurc 

tarcarizacus 

rubigo  prsparata 
Chamacyparilfus 
Cham^edrys 
Chamasleon 
Chamasmelum 


% 


fetid  urn 


Chamapitys 
Cheiri 

Chela;  cancrorum 
prjeparata: 
Chelidonium 

minu 
Chenopodium 
Chermes 
China  radix 


97. 


ib. 
ib. 

303 
501 

530 
130 
•23 

'-hi 
^23 
594 

140 

494 
495 

493 
123 

ib. 
118 
124 
130 
124 

ib. 
114 

255 
124 
I28 
105 
160 

'.25 
China 


I 

N    D 

China  chinas,  F.  PeruO 

vianus  cortex              J 

page  195 

Cicer 

124 

Cichoreum 

ib. 

Cicia 

103 

Cicuta 

125 

Cimolia  alba 

»  26 

purpurafcens 

ib. 

Cineres  clavellati 

160 

Ruffici 

126 

Cinnabaris  antimonii 

539 

fadtitia 

509 

nativa 

126 

Cinnamomum 

'?/. 

Citrea  mala 

CitruUus 

^      ib. 

Cnicus,  F.  Carthamus 

nS 

Cnidia  grana 

241 

Coagulum  aluminofum 

650 

Cobaltum 

93 

Coccinella 

127 

Cochlece,  ft<ve  limaces 

170 

Cochlearia 

128 

lCo<Fea 

ib. 

Colcothar 

443 

Collyrium 

620 

Colocynthis 

iz8 

Colophonia 

420 

Condita 

336 

Copfeftio  alkermes 

349 

Archigenis 

59' 

E    X, 
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cardiaca  414,  591 

Damocratis  591 

Japonica  589 

Paulina  591 

Raleighana  414 

Conferva  abfinthii  335 

cochlearijE  354 

corticum  aurantiorum    335 

cynolbati  336 

lavendulas  33  5 

lujulsB  334 

malvse  335 

menthsB  ^          334 

prunorum  filveftrium     336 

rorifmarini  335 

rofarunj  ih. 

ruts                   ■  334 

Confolida  major         ^  129 

media  loo 

minima  'loz 


Con  tray  erva  page  125 

germanorum        249 

Copal  129 

Corallina  ih. 

Corallium  ib. 

prseparatum  255 

Coriandrum  129 

Ccrnu  cervi  130 

calcinatum  259 

Cornus  130 

portex  Peruvianus  195 

Coftus  130 

Collus  horiorum  99 

Cotiila  130 

Courbaril  88 

CrafTula                             ,  130 

Cremor  tartarl  474 

Creta  130 

prasparala  255 

Crithmum  131 

Crocus  ib. 

antimonii  527 

lotus  528 

nitior  527 

medicinalis    526 

martis  aperiens  495 

aftringens  ib, 

metallorum  527 

Cryftalli  tartari  473 

veneris  498 

Cryftallus  lapis  64 

Cubeba:  131 

Cucumis  agreftis  132 

hortenfis  131 

Cucurbita  132 

Cuminum  134 

Cunila  babula  190 

fativa  221 

CuprefTus  132 

Cuprum  ib. 

Curcuma  133 

Cufcuta  ib. 

Cyan  us  ib, 

Cyclamea  94 

Cydonia  133 

Cyminum  134 

Cynofbatos  ib. 

Cyperus  ib. 

CyprefTus  132 

D. 

Daayli  iJ4 
Diucus 
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page 


Daucus 

Decorum  album 

album  compofitum 

antifebrile 

antihefticum 

aftringens 

bardanae 

campechenfe 

commune 

pro  clyftere 

cretaceum 

diureticum 

febfifugum 

Japonicum 

ad  iftericos 

lignorum 

ad  nephriticos 

Ritrofum 

peftorale 

Peruvianum 

feneks 


135 

278 
279 
284 
283 
285 

ib. 

ib. 
287 

ib. 
279 
285 
284 
279 
280 

ib. 

ib. 
281 

ib. 
286 

ib. 


ferpenteria;  com-  ")     „ 


pofitum  j 

tamarindorum    "} 
cum  fena  ^ 
terras  Japonics 
vulnerarium 

Dens  leonis 

Diacaffia 

Diacodion 

Diambra 

Diapenfia 

Diaromaton 

Diafcordium 

Diatragacanthi  palvis 

Didamnus  albus 

creticus 

Digitalis 

Doronicum 

Draconis  fanguis 

Dracunculus 

Dulcamara 

E. 


Ebulus 

Eclegma,  V.  Lohocli„ 
Elaterium 

Elatine 
Ele£tarium  acidum 

alexeterium 


132, 


2S2 

286 

2S4 

587 
354 
568 
217 

555 
588 

554- 

143 

'35 
ib. 

136 

217 

136 

ib. 


Eledarium  alterans  page  597 

antiepilepticum 
aromaticum 
e  baccis  lauri 
balfamicum 
caryocollinum 
e  cafia 
chalybeatum 
deobftruens 
ad  dyfentericos 
ad  gonorrhaeam 
e  guaiaco 
h^emorrhoidale 
ex  hellebore  7 
nigro         3 
incralTans 
lenitivum 
ad  nephriticos 
paralyticum 
pedtorale 
Peruvianum 
purgans  acidum 
iaponaceom 
e  fcammonio 
e  rcordio 
fi  liens 
e  fulphure 
Eiemi 

Eleofelinum 
Eleutheria 
Elichryfum 
Elixir  aloes 

allhmaticum 

guaiacinum 

myrhs  compofitum 

paregoricum 

pedorale 

proprietatis 

Helmontii 


136 

40- 

^37 

597 
ib. 


Paracelfi 
vitriolicum 


facrum 

ialutis 

ftomachicum 

vitrioli 

acidum 
duke 
Mynfichti 
Vigani 

uterinum 
Emplaftfum  adhaefivum 


b. 
598 
586 
598 
588 
586 
598 

599 
586 

599 
ib* 

60a 

599 

600 

587 
6co 

ib. 
588 
600 
601 

ib, 
588 

ib. 
602 

ib. 
157 

90 

232 
323 

324 
321 
326 

3H 
ib. 

323 
292 

323 

ib. 

326 

316 

305 
325 
324 
326 
225 
326 
ib. 
627 


Emplaftram 
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Emplaftrum  ex  ammo-  1  ^  ^^^ 

niaco  cum  mercuno  j      ^        ^ 

anodynum  624 

anodynodifcutiens  633 

antihyftericum  625 

attrahens  ih. 

calidum  Q33 

cephalicum  625 

cereum  ib^ 

e  cicuta  626 

e  cymino  622 

commune  626 

adhcefivum  627 

cum  gummi      ib. 

cum  mercuric  629 

croceum  628 

defenfivum  ib. 

_■                diachylon  626 

epifpafticum  632 

compofiuim      ib. 

gummofum  627 

ad  herniam  63  \ 

e  meliloto  628 

mercuriale  629 

e  minio  630 

e  mucilaginibus  ib. 

oxycroceum  628 

roborans  630 

e  fapone  631 

ftomachicum  ib. 

fuppurans  633 

veficatorium  632 

volatile  440 

Emuliio  arabica  706 

cum  aro  607 

camphorata  606 

communis  605 

oleola  607 

purgans  606 

fpermatis  ceti  608 

Endivia  138 

Enema  de  amylo  621 

anodynum  ib. 

anticolicum  ih^ 

adringens  622 

commune  ih. 

domefticum  ib^ 

Cinolliens  ib. 

fcetidum  ib. 

opiatum  621 

purgans  62a 


Enema  terebinthinatum    page  6zz 

Ens  veneris  449 

Enula  campana  338 

Epithema  volatile  440 

veficatorium  648 

Epithymum  ih. 

Equifetum  121 

Erigerum  139 

Eruca  ib„ 

Ervum  fi-ve  orobus  I  go 

Eryngium  139 

Eryfimum  ib. 

Effentia  ambrs  328" 

alexipharmaca  329 

lignorum  ib. 

limonum  363 

martis  496 

Neroli  97 

regia  328 

Efula  241; 

Eupatorium  cannabinum  139 

veterum  77 

Euphorbium  J30 

Euphrafia  ib^ 

Extra£lum  abfmthil  404 

catharticam  413 

centaurii  404 

cicuts  400 

chamaemeli  404 
coritcis  Peru- 
vian!           406,  41 J 

croci  411 
enuls  campanai       405 

gentianse  ib. 

glycyrrhiza  ib. 

guaiaci  407 

jalapii  412 

hcllebori  nigri  406 
ligni  Campecheniis   ib. 

martis  294 

opii       ^  415 

plantaginis  400 

Rudii  408 

rutae  407 

fabinse  ib. 

thebaicum  261 


F, 


Faba 

Farfara 

Ferrum 


140 

343 

140 

Ficus 
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Ficus 

page  1 1 8 

Glycyrrhiza                       page  147 

Filipendula 

141 

Gramen 

148 

Filix 

142 

Grana  cnidia 

241 

Flores  benzoini 

479 

paradifi 

148 

martiales 

496 

Granata 

ih. 

falls  ammoniaci 

463 

Gratiola 

ib. 

fulphuris 

484 

Guaiacum 

ib. 

loti 

lb. 

Gummi  aloes 

407 

zlnci 

542 

ammoniacum 

84 

Foeniculum 

142 

anime 

88 

FcEnum-gra^cum 

't 

arabicum 

149 

Formicas 

elemi 

137 

Fotus  anodynus 
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